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PREFACE 

TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  Editor  of  the  present  Edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  having  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  interspersed  through- 
out the  former  editions  of  this  valuable  work,  by 
the  letters  of  Messrs.  Maitland  and  King  on  this 
subject,  determined  to  set  himself  about  revising  the 
whole ;  purposing,  should  he  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete it,  to  publish  it  by  subscription.  But  when 
he  had  finished  about  threeparts  of  his  task,  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  work,  to 
superintend  the  pubUcation  of  a  New  Edition  for 
them  :  and  as  this  offer  secured  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  and  relieved  him  fi'om  all  further  trouble,  he 
was  very  ready  to  embrace  it. 

The  plan,  which,  from  the  first,  he  proposed  to  himself 
and  which,  with  anoetyieW.Titiiifipo^nt  exceptions,  he 
has  been  enableitto  pursue  tftrbngliout,  was  the  follow- 
ing :  First. — Ca^fiilf^-tQ  compare  all  translations  with 
the  Original,  from  wliencft  they:have  been  taken,  and 
to  correct,  where.vir'.fiie*SOTiB*-s^med  at  all  mistaken  ; 
and  should  it  on  any  account  appear  desirable,  to  give 
the  original  in  a  note  below.     Secondly. — To  verify 
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all  existing  references,  and  so  to  increase  their  number 
as  to  leave  few  important  facts  or  statements,  without 
its  being  capable  of  being  readily  seen,  upon  what 
authority  the  fact  is  related  or  the  statement  made. 
And  Lastly^  to  remove  all  errors,  which  either  he 
himself  might  detect  or  which  might  have  been 
pointed  out  by  others.  In  a  word,  he  has  proposed 
to  himself  to  do,  what  he  believes  the  Milners  would 
themselves  have  done,  had  a  longer  Ufe  and  less 
onerous  duties  enabled  the  one,  or  better  health  the 
other,  to  pay  the  subject  the  requisite  attention  ;  and 
he  trusts,  that  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  ad- 
mirers of  Milner  wiU  find  nothing  to  regret,  and 
the  lovers  of  accuracy  not  a  little  to  commend. 

The  Editor  s  corrections  in  the  text,  or  additions  in 
the  way  of  notes,  are,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions, 
included  within  brackets ;  and  the  chief  difference  in 
other  respects  in  the  present  Edition  is,  that  the  Ap- 
pendix has  been  in  a  great  measure,  either  embodied 
in  the  text,  or  given  as  notes, — the  repetitions  occur- 
ing  in  a  few  parts  have  been  removed,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  ancient  Vau- 
dois  Poem,  "  the  Noble  licsson,"  has  been  substituted 
for  the  general  account  of  it  given  by  Milner. 

With  regard  to'^jQhft  iefe1fp*n6efi, /th^:  .gresent  Editor 

has  not  in  genefai*gij^n*the[*  pagitral*  reference  by 

itself,   where  it   could   fe   ircijl^ti*!  for  though  the 

readiest  when  the  writer^ and. •reader. happen  to  have 
,  ,.  .  1  **  i*'  '  •  •....?    •  .:^ 

the  same  editions,  the*cfi&A66s*^^&st  this  are  m  most 

cases  so  many,  that  practically  speaking,  it  is  the 

least   satisfactory  of  all.     It  was  intended  to  have 
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added  a  list  of  the  editions  used,  but  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work  the  same  were  not  invariably  kept 
to,  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  done  altogether 
satisfactorily  ;  and  as  in  many  cases  he  has  specified 
them,  he  hopes  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  It 
has  been  his  endeavour  in  all  cases  to  be  accurate, 
and  he  trusts  that  in  general  he  will  be  found  to  be  so. 
He  feels  himself  bound  to  add,  that  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  portion  of  the  work  which  was  executed 
by  the  Dean,  has  required  comparatively  little  cor- 
rection ;  but  even  here,  the  attentive  reader  will  be 
glad  to  perceive  some  rather  extraordinary  and  not 
altogether  unimportant  errors  removed,  and  the  refer- 
ences made  much  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory. 
In  Luther's  letters,  as  the  edition  used  by  Milner  is 
not  easily  procured,  the  present  Editor  has  added  a 
reference  to  that  of  De  Wette,  and  in  those  of  Eras- 
mus, though  the  passages  have  been  verified,  the 
particular  numbering  has  not :  (a  different  edition 
having  been  used)  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Abraham  Scultetus,  and 
likewise  to  about  half  the  references  to  the  Historia 
Sacramentaria  of  Hospinian  ;  Milner  in  the  last  case 
appearing  to  have  used  two  different  Editions. 

The  Editor  has  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
John  King,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Hull,  for 
the  encouragement  and  advice  in  this,  his  undertak- 
ing :  and  to  his  learned  friend  and  school-fellow,  the 
Eev.  John  Calcott,  senior  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  for  having  kindly  verified  for  him  some  re- 
ferences which  he  could  not  have  done  himself  with- 
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out  considerable  inconvenience.  But  not  to  extend 
these  observations,  the  excellent  author  *  of  the 
Christian  Student,  places  Milners  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  among  those  works  which  have  had 
the  most  influence  in  producing  extensively  a  spirit 
of  religion  among  us,  and  recommends  it  to  the 
Minister,  the  Student,  and  the  religious  man  in  every 
rank  of  life  ;  and  if  the  labours  of  the  present  Editor 
shall  in  any  degree  contribute  to  give  it  a  more  gene- 
ral circulation  among  any  of  these  classes,  to  God, 
who  put  into  his  mind  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
who  has  given  him  health  to  bring  it  to  completion, 
be  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Bramber  Rectory, 
February  18,  1847. 


*  The  R«v.  E.  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herts. 


INTRODUCTION, 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNER,  M.A. 


In  my  Proposal  for  printing  this  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  I  promised  ^^  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  on  a  new  Plan.*'  The  Reader  therefore  will 
naturally  expect  some  distinct  account  of  a  Plan, 
which,  m  a  subject  so  generally  known,  lays  claim  to 
novelty,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself, 
whether  it  appears  suflSciently  interesting  to  engage 
his  perusal  of  the  Work  itself. 

It  is  certain,  that  from  our  Saviour  s  time  to  the 
present,  there  have  ever  been  persons  whose  dispo- 
sitions and  lives  have  been  formed  by  the  rules  of  the 
New  Testament;  men,  who  have  been  real,  not  mere- 
ly NOMINAL  Christians  ;  who  believed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Grospel,  loved  them  because  of  their  divine  ex- 
ceUency,  and  suffered  gladly  the  loss  of  all  things, 
that  they  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
HIM.  (Phil.  iii.  8,  9.)  It  is  the  history  of  these  men 
which  I  propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
with  respect  to  my  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I 
believe,  m  its  own  nature,  to  what  external  Church 
they  belonged.  I  intend  not  to  enter  with  any  nicety 
into  an  account  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  forms 
of  Church  government ;  much  less  into  their  secular 
history.  Even  religious  controversies  shall  be 
omitted  ;  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the 
history  of  his  real  Church  requires  some  account. 
Let  not  the  Reader  expect,  that  the  actions  of  great  men 
— ffreat  in  a  secular  view  I  mean — will  be  exhibited 
to  his  notice.     Nothing,  but  what  appears  to  me  to 

vol.  I.  b 
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belong  to  Christ's  kingdom,  shall  be  admitted:  genuine 
piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I  intend  to  celebrate. 

It  must  have  struck  a  careful  observer,  that  such 
a  history  is  as  yet  a  great  desideratum.  Enmity 
against  the  Gospel  has  been  fed,  even  to  satiety,  by 
the  large  displays  of  ecclesiastical  wickedness. 
The  wildest  and  the  most  visionary  heretics  have 
filled  the  historic  page  ;  and  their  follies,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
particular  enumeration.  The  internal  dissensions  of 
Churches  have  been  minutely  described.  The  in- 
tricacies and  intrigues  of  Popery,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  secular  system,  which  pretends  to  wear 
a  religious  garb,  have  been  developed  with  a  studious 
particularity  :  The  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  has  afibrded  very  ample  materials  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Church  History  ;  and  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  have  been  much  more  respected 
than  godUoess  and  virtue. 

No  doubt,  some  more  ancient  voluminous  Church 
Historians,  as  well  as  Mosheim  in  his  Compendium, 
have  given  us  much  useful  information  ;  an(l  if  one 
might  look  on  them^  as  civil  historians  altogether, 
there  would  not  be  much  room  for  blame.  Further, 
if  they  had  incorporated  into  their  secular  narratives 
an  account  of  the  pn^ress  of  godliness  itself,  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  reprehend  them  as  Ecclesiastical 
Historians  :  But  they  evidently  give  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  history  of  wickraness,  than  to  that 
of  piety  in  general.  Hence  the  evils  which  have 
been  practised  in  Christian  countries,  seem  even 
greater  than  they  really  were  ;  and,  the  disagreeable 
inference,  which  the  reading  of  Mosheim  {m)duced 
in  my  own  mind,  is  probably  no  singular  case,  yiz« — 
that  real  religion  appears  scarcely  to  have  had  any 
existence.  Lifidel  malice  has  triumphed^  though 
very  unreasonably,  on  account  of  these  things  ;  the 
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vices  of  Christians^  so  called,  have  certainly  been 
exaggerated  on  the  whole  ;  and  Deists  and  l^ptics 
have  taken  advantage,  partly  from  such  exaggeration 
and  partly  from  the  poverty  of  our  information  con- 
eemmg  Mahometans  and  ira^ans,  to  represent  both 
as  more  virtuous  than  Christians. 

What  account  can  be  given  of  this  unhappily 
partial  view  of  Church  History  ? — Genuine  godlmess 
is  fond  of  secrecy  :  Humility  is  of  its  essence  :  She 
seeks  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  the  praise  of  God  ; 
and  hides  even  the  good  she  does  nrom  the  world 
more  studiously  than  wickedness  conceals  its  evils  ; 
Her  sincerest  votaries  have,  likewise,  been  chiefly 
private  persons,  such  as  have  seldom  moved  in  the 
public  and  noisy  spheres  of  life.  The  most  celebrated 
historians  who  hitherto  have  appeared,  seem  not  to 
have  had  so  much  relish  for  godliness,  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  take  any  pams  to  draw  her  out  of  her  modest 
obscurity.*  The  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  all 
ages  hss   heightened   the   difficulty.^     From  these 

*  Foze's  Book  of  Martyn  is,  however,  one  striking  exception  to 
this  remark.  The  Magdehnrgensian  Centuriators,  whom  I  did  not 
meet  with  till  I  had  finished  this  Volume,  are  likewise,  in  part, 
exempted  from  the  chaive  of  writing  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
secular  manner,  which  I  have  reprehended.  Yet  while  they  omit, 
or  Tery  lamely  recount,  some  most  important  Christian  facts,  they 
relate  with  tedious  exactness  many  unmteresting  particulars.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  men  of  real  piety,  inaustry,  and  learn- 
ing, and  may  be  of  much  use  to  me  in  subsequent  parts  of  the 
history,  should  I  continue  it. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Newton  is  well  known,  and  its  merit  has 
been  acknowledged  by  men  of  piety  and  judgment.  I  once  thought 
of  bqiinninff  omy  wnere  he  ended.  But  as  there  is  an  unity  of 
manner  ana  style  whibh  belongs  to  every  author  who  plans  and 
executes  for  himself ;  and,  as  in  some  points  I  really  found  myself 
to  difier  in  sentiment  from  this  very  respectable  writer,  I  altered  my 
opinion,  contented  in  this  place  to  acknowledge,  that,  so  far  as 
I  can  recoUect,  the  perusal  of  his  instructive  volume  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  this  work. 

t  A  history  of  the  perversions  and  abuses  of  religion  is  not  pro- 
perly a  history  of  the  Church ;  as  absurd  were  it  to  suppose  a 
nistory  of  the  nigh waymen  that  have  mfested  this  country  to  be  a 
history  of  England. 

b  2 
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causes  the  scarcity  of  materials,  for  what  properiy 
deserves  the  name  of  Church  History,  is  much  greater 
than  any  person,  who  has  not  examined  the  subject, 
can  even  conceive.  I  have  all  along,  however,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  opportunity,  consulted  original 
records,  and  have  never  contented  myself  with  copy- 
ing the  sentiments  of  modem  historians. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  call  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose, a  proper  one.  Certainly,  the  terms  "  Church," 
and  "  Christian,"  do  in  their  most  natural  imd  pri- 
mary SENSE  respect  only  good  men.  The  Divine 
Founder   of  our  religion   has   promised,   that  the 

GATES  OF  HELL  SHALL  NOT  PREVAIL  AGAINST  IT. 

Such  a  succession  of  pious  men  in  all  ages  must, 
therefore,  have  existed  ;  and  it  will  be  no  contemp- 
tible use  of  such  a  history  as  this,  if  it  prove,  that,  m 
every  age,  there  have  been  real  followers  of  Christ. 
Other  uses  cannot  fail  to  offer  themselves.  To  see 
and  trace  the  goodness  of  God,  taking  care  of  his 
Church  in  every  age  by  his  Providence  and  Grace, 
will  be,  to  the  devout  mind,  a  refreshment  of  the 
most  grateful  nature.  The  honour  of  Christianity 
will  be  supported  ;  the  value  of  its  essential  doctrines 
will  be  ascertained ;  and  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  state  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  what  it  is 
not.  Hence  the  triumphs  of  the  Sceptic  will  appear 
to  be  unfounded  in  truth ;  when  it  shall  be  evident  on 
the  whole, — that  Christ's  religion  has  ever  existed, 
and  brought  forth  its  proper  fruits,  to  which  no  other 
system  can  make  any  just  pretension  ;  and  finally, — 
that  the  evils  of  which  Christians,  so  called,  have 
been  guilty,  arose  not  from  the  Gospel  itself,  but 
from  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  assumed  that  worthy 
Name,  to  which  neither  their  faith  nor  their  practice 
gave  them  any  right.  These,  and  other  obvious 
advantages  of  such  a  history,  have  determined  me  to 
attempt  it.     I  feel  oppressed  with  the  greatness  of 
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tlie  subject :  Nevertheless,  with  God's  help,  I  mean 
to  proceed.     In  magnis  voluisse  sat  est. 

I  have  two  things  further  to  promise  :  1st,  To 
assure  the  Reader  that  I  shall  think  it  my  indis- 
pensable duty  to  give  him  real  facts  ;  and,  if  I  be 
sometimes  rather  more  copious  in  reflections  than 
the  severe  laws  of  history  allow,  he  will  do  well  to 
observe,  that  the  fashionable  misrepresentations  of 
ancient  story  require  considerable  attention. 

And,  2dly,  I  fairly  warn  the  Reader  not  to  expect 
from  me  any  indulgence  in  the  modem  taste  of  Scep- 
ticism. I  shall  not  affect  to  doubt  the  credibility  of 
ancient  respectable  historians.  And,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  altogether  the  infection  of  the  age 
in  which  one  lives,  I  seem  to  myself  suflSciently 
secured,  by  the  torrent  of  prevailing  opinions,  from 
the  other  extreme  of  superstitious  belief.  Both  ought 
to  be  avoided  :  but  that  which  supports  itself  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  sense,  by  the  authority 
of  great  names,  and  by  the  love  of  applause,  must 
of  course  be  the  more  ensnaring.  The  present  age, 
in  matters  of  religion,  may  justly  be  called  the  age 
of  self-sufficiency  :  We  condemn  the  ancients  by 
wholesale,  and  without  giving  them  a  hearing  :  we 
suspect  their  historical  accounts,  without  discrimi- 
nation :  malevolence  and  profaneness  are  both  en- 
couraged by  such  conduct  :  we  fancy  ourselves  so 
ENLIGHTENED,  as  to  be  without  any  parallels  in  dis- 
cernment :  we  are  amazed,  that  our  ancestors  should 
so  long  have  been  deluded  by  absurdities ;  and,  we 
are  very  httle  aware  how  much  some  future  age  will 
pity  and  blame  us,  for  follies,  of  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  perfectly  clear. 


PKEFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME,* 
BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNEB»  M.A. 


Thb  period  rf  time,  which  the  Volume  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Beader  embraces,  will  exhibit  tiie  Church 
of  Christ  in  a  very  different  situation  fix)m  anv  in 
which  it  appeared,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
three  first  Centuries. 

The  fourth  Century  opens  with  a  persecution  more 
^tematically  planned,  and  more  aitfilUy  conducted, 
uum  those  wluch  Christians  had  ever  known.  In- 
deed victory  at  first  showed  itself  in  favour  of  the 
persecutors,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  be  near  an 
end.  All  the  powers  of  cruelty  and  artifice,  and  of 
violence  and  calumny,  associated,  were  exerted  to 
the  utmost  in  the  course  of  these  transactions ;  and, 
if  the  Church  still  survived  the  storm,  and  rose  more 
terrible  firom  her  losses,  the  only  reason  was,  because 
her  DBFBNDBR  is  invincible. 

We  next  behold  the  Church  established  and  pro- 
tected by  civil  polity,  and  the  whole  system  of 
Famnism,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  ages,  gra- 
dudly  dissolved,  and  sinking  into  insignificance  and 
contempt.  The  advantages  and  abuses,  attendant 
on  Chnstian  Establishments,  display  themselves,  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view. 
I  have  endeavoured,  with  fidthfulness  and  candour, 
to  point  out  both ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  regard 
due  to  truth  itself,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  the  most  exemplary  Christians  in  past 
ages,  seemed  to  require  a  defence  of  Ecclesiastical 
l&tablishments.     I  hope  no  real  lover  of  truth  and 

♦  Centuries  IV.,  V.,  Vol.  i.  from  p.  474  to  the  end ;  and  Vol.  ii. 
from  p.  1  to  p.  324. 
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liberty  will  censure  the  attempt :  for  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  most  direct  attacks,  in  the  way  of 
aigument,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  only  in  that  way, 
have  repeatedly  been  made  against  them,  as  if  they 
were  unchristian  in  their  whme  nature.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  unfair  to  desire  men,  freely  to 
give  to  others  the  liberty  which  thev  allow  to  them- 
selves, if  they  would  prove  that  their  love  of  liberty 
is  genuine  and  sincere. 

The  Arian  controversy  nearly  fills  the  rest  of  the 
Century ;  it  was  my  duty  to  give  a  faithfiil  history  of 
its  rise,  progress,  and  effects.  And,  if  the  personal 
character  of  Arians  appear  more  criminal  than  many 
of  my  readers  have  been  taught  to  imagine,  I  con- 
fidentlv  refer  them  to  the  most  authentic  records  of 
antiqmty.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  disguised 
any  one  fact,  or  exaggerated  any  one  enormity. 

jBut  it  is  with  far  greater  pleasure,  that  I  have 
contemplated  the  fifth  Century.  The  history  of 
Pelagianism  I  judged  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our 
lanepuage ;  it  was  necessary  to  lay  it  before  the  reader 
with  some  degree  of  circumstantial  exactness,  sup- 
ported too  by  incontestible  documents.  If  the  ac- 
count of  the  writings  and  labours  of  Augustine  be 
thought  to  e:!itend  to  an  immoderate  length,  I  can 
only  say,  that  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  of 
GRACE,  with  their  practical  effects,  will,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  apology.  Nothmg  can  be 
introduced  more  pertinent  to  the  whole  design  of  this 
History,  than  the  revival  of  religion,  of  which  he  was 
the  providential  instrument :  its  effects  remained  for 
many  centuries:  and  I  scarcely  need  say  to  those, 
who  have  read  the  former  Volume  even  with  supers 
ficial  attention,  that  my  plan  often  requires  me  to 
be  brief,  where  other  historians  are  immoderately 
tedious :  and  to  be  circumstantial,  where  they  say 
little,  or  are  silent  altogether. 
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To  search  out  the  real  Church  from  age  to  age,  is 
indeed  a  work  of  much  labour  and  difficulty ;  far 
more  so,  I  apprehend,  than  can  even  be  conceived 
by  those  whose  studies  have  never  been  directed  to 
this  object.  The  ore  is  precious,  but  it  must  be 
extracted  from  incredible  heaps  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  I  cannot  pretend  to  oe  clear  of  mistakes ; 
but  it  behoved  me  to  be  as  careful  as  I  could ;  and 
I  shall  thankfiilly  receive  information  or  correction 
from  studious  persons  who  have  carefully  investi- 
gated antiquity  for  themselves.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
expect  information  or  correction  from  self-created 
critics,  who  are  carried  down  the  torrent  of  modem 
prejudices,  and  who  know  no  sentiments,  but  those 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  Authors  of  the  present 
Century. 

The  encouragement  which  I  have  received  from  a 
generous  Public  induces  me  to  persevere.  Besides, 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is,  that 
it  is  capable  of  perfection,  so  far  as  it  proceeds, 
without  needing  any  support  from  subsequent  parts» 
It  is  not  like  a  connected  thread  of  argumentation, 
which  must  be  read  throughout,  before  the  fiill  force 
of  any  particular  portion  of  it  be  discerned. 

What  real  Christianity  is,  I  mean  to  exhibit  his- 
torically ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  found  not  altogether  to  have  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
I  reflect  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  Univer- 
sity, to  which  I  am  now  so  much  indebted  for  liberal 
support  in  the  publication  of  this  Work,  and  in  which 
several  of  my  earlier  years  were  spent  in  useful  studies, 
was,  under  Divine  Wovidence,  the  principal  instru- 
ment *  of  spreading  through  these  kingdoms  at  the 
Reformation,  that  very  light  of  Evangehcal  doctrine, 
which  it  is  the  capital  object  of  this  History  to  explore. 

♦  See  Burnet*B  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  Strype's  Lives  of 
the  Archbishops,  passim. 
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TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME,* 
BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNER,  M.A. 


If  the  real  Church  Historian  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  extract  a  connected  view  of  his  peculiar  sub- 
ject from  the  Ecclesiastical  materials  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Centuries,  that  difficulty  is  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  while  he  labours  through  the  long  and 
gloomy  period,  which  in  the  present  Volume  en- 
gages his  attention. 

Impressed,  however,  with  the  certain  truth  of  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Divine  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, "  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  his  Church,  I  have  endeavoured  all  along 
to  discover  her  actual  existence.  How  far  I  have 
succeeded,  the  Reader  must  determine  for  himself. 
If  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have 
not  been  exhibited,  both  as  professed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  productive  of  those  finiits 
of  holiness,  which  are  peculiarly  Christian,  my  aim 
has  been  missed,  and  the  grand  design  of  the  whole 
narration  has  failed.  But  I  hope  the  scriptural 
Beader  will  see  the  lineaments  of  the  Church  per- 
vading these  dark  Centuries  ;  provided  that  he  divest 
himself  of  all  partial  regards  for  sects  and  denomi- 
nations, ages  and  countries,  and  attend  exclusively 
to  the  marks  and  evidences  of  genuine  Christianity. 

*  Centuries  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  Vol.  ii. 
from  p.  324  to  the  end  ;  and  Vol.  iii.  from  p.  I  to  p.  206. 
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This  is  the  ri^ht  frame  of  spirit,  which  the  subject 
before  us  requires ;  and  it  is  what  I  have  steadily 
endeavoured  to  preserve. 

TroB  RatoluBve  fait  nullo  discrimine  habebo. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Volume,  Gregory  I.  of 
Borne,  and  the  English  Christians,  will  be  found 
objects  deserving  our  serious  attention.  Nor  should 
we  be  prejudiced  against  the  real  Church,  because 
she  then  wore  a  Boman  garb.  Undoubtedly  she 
was  by  this  means  much  defiled  with  superstition : 
for  that  was  as  much  the  predominant  evil  of  those 
times,  as  profaneness  is  of  our  own.  The  last-men- 
tioned evil  admits  of  no  coalition  with  Christian 
holiness ;  but  superstition,  to  a  certain  <legi^e»  may 
co-exist  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gt)roel.  When  that 
degree  is  exceeded,  and  general  idolatry  takes  place, 
the  system  then  becomes  too  corrupt  to  deserve  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  have  marked  this 
limit  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  the  course  of 
this  History ;  have  exhibited  the  man  of  sin  matured 
in  all  his  gigantic  horrors,  and  from  that  epocha 
I  despair  of  discovering  the  Church  in  the  collective 
body  of  nominal  Christians.  Every  reader  will 
observe  the  various  features  of  Antichrist  described 
in  this  Volume,  and  some  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
form  a  more  distinct  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Popery,  than  they  had  before  acquired. 

Leaving  therefore  the  general  Church  of  Rome, 
after  she  had  entirely  ceased  to  hold  the  head, 
I  either  travel  with  faithful  Missionaries  into  regions 
of  heathenism,  and  describe  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  scenes  altogether  new,  or  dwell  with  cir- 
cumstantial exactness  on  the  lives  and  writings  of 
some  particular  individuals,  in  whom  the  Spint  of 
God  maintained  the  power  of  godliness,  while  they 
remained  "  in  Babylon."     The  former  object  displays 
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one  of  the  brightest  prospects  of  this  whole  period, 
and  seems  to  rebuke  the  supineness  of  modem  times, 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  divine  truth  among 
Pagan  nations.  The  latter,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to 
afford  matter  of  Christian  instruction.  The  pleasure 
and  benefit,  which,  as  I  have  repeatedly  heard,  has 
been  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Augustine's  Life 
and  Confessions,  in  the  preceding  Volume,  encourage 
me  to  expect,  that  the  review  of  the  lives  and  writ- 
ings of  Anselm  and  of  Bernard  in  this,  may  not  be 
without  similar  firuit. 

The  History  of  these  seven  Centuries,  as  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  our  common  Ecclesiastical  nar- 
ratives, it  must  be  confessed,  is  extremely  uninterest- 
ing. If  I  have  had  some  advantages  for  enlivening 
and  illuminating  the  scene,  let  those  be  ascribed  to 
thepeculiar  nature  of  my  plan. 

The  account  of  the  Waldenses,  which  closes  the 
Volume,  belongs  not  to  the  Thirteenth  Century  exclu- 
sively ;  it  is,  however,  ascribed  to  it,  because  in  the 
course  of  that  Century  most  extraordinary  persecu- 
tions and  conflicts  took  place  among  tnis  people, 
and  particularly  excited  the  attention  of  Europe.  It 
was  also  judged  proper  to  give  one  unbroken  nar- 
rative of  T^densian  transactions  in  Ecclesiastical 
matters,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

If  the  Header  learn  some  practical  lessons  con- 
cerning the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithful- 
ness of  God,  from  the  review  of  the  events  which 
lie  before  him,  I  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice,  nor 
shall  I  think  my  labour  to  have  been  in  vain. 
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TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME,  ♦ 
BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  MILNER,  D.D. 


The  Editor  has  no  doubt  but  the  subject-matter 
of  this  Volume  will  afford  abundant  satisfaction  to 
the  Christian  Keader.  Almost  every  page  is  replete 
both  with  instruction  and  entertainment;  and  what 
certainly  distinguishes  this  History  through  a  very 
lar^e  portion  of  it, — that  portion,  which  peculiarly 
entitles  it  to  the  name  of  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ, — is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  have  found 
its  way  into  our  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  histories.  The 
learned  Keader,  when  he  has  perused  this  book,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exclaim.  How  little  notice,  in  general, 
has  been  taken  of  the  genuine  religious  principles  and 
practice  of  the  bishops  Grosseteste  and  Bradwardine ! 
How  are  the  very  best  parts  of  the  character  of  Wickliff 
almost  consigned  to  oblivion  !  What  defective  and 
erroneous  notions  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
are  inculcated  by  authors  who  have  attempted  to 
abstract  and  condense  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Constance;  and  lastly,  how  little  acquainted  are 
even  many  studious  and  well-informed  persons  with 
the  reUgious  part  of  the  character  of  Martin  Luther  ! 

Perhaps  few  men  have  been  more  exposed  than 
this  celebrated  German,  to  the  extremes  of  calumny 
and  panegyric.     Ecclesiastical  histories  are  full,  not 

»  Centuries  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  Vol.  iii.  from  p.  207  to  the 
end  :  and  Vol.  iv.  p.  1  to  96. 
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only  of  discordant  sentiments  relative  to  his  proceed- 
inffSy  but  also  of  contradictory  statements  of  the  facts. 
His  bold  and  enterprising  genius,  his  firm  and  in- 
trepid temper,  and  above  all,  his  persevering  spirit  of 
inquiry,  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  every  true 
Protestant ;  while  those  of  the  papal  persuasion  have 
endeavoured  to  load  his  memory  with  charges,  which 
at  first  originated  in  chagrin  and  hatred,  and  have 
been  kept  alive  by  bigotry  and  superstition.  The 
infidel  writers,  who  usually  afiect  extraordinary  mo- 
deration in  everv  thing  but  religious  concerns,  have 
rashly  followed  the  Papists  in  questioning  the  purity 
of  the  Reformers  motives.  Nobody  is  surprised  at 
this.  But  it  may  well  seem  a  wonderful,  as  it  is  truly 
an  affecting  circumstance,  that,  in  our  enlightened 
times,  many  should  be  found,  who,  though  they  have 
not  only  never  renounced  Christianity,  but  even  pro- 
fess themselves  sincere-  firiends  of  the  Reformation, — 
yet  appear  to  understand  very  little  of  the  real  dispo- 
sitions of  Luther.  Some  of  his  natural  qualities  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  observation  ;  but  the  ruling 
principles  of  the  man,  those  principles  which  were 
eminently  spiritual  and  christian,  are  almost  buried 
in  silence. 

There  would  be  little  room  left  for  controversy 
respecting  this  extraordinary  personage,  if  men  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  his  private 
conduct  and  secret  motives,  and  would  accustom  them- 
selves to  estimate  characters  by  scriptural  rules.  Hap- 
pily, the  authentic  documents  for  this  purpose, — though 
by  no  means  so  plentifiil,  in  some  of  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Ufe,  as  might  be  wished, — are  yet,  in  the  main, 
sufficiently  clear  and  numerous.  They  establish, 
beyond  dispute,  the  singular  purity  and  disinterested 
integrity  of  Luther.  And  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  the  refined,  philosophical  taste  of  our  histo- 
rians, as  well  as  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  would 
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have  allowed  them  to  produce  and  digest  the  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  which  actually  exists,  much 
juster  notions  concerning  the  Saxon  Kefbrmer  and  his 
proceedings  would  have  been  entertained  by  students 
of  history,  than  they  can*  now  possibly  deduce  from 
reading  several  of  our  best  writers.  The  defects  of 
their  performances  have  not  arisen  from  the  want  of 
ability,  or  of  industry,  or  of  learning.  Such  an  insi- 
nuation would  argue  the  highest  degree  of  presump- 
tion in  the  Editor.  It  is  his  sincere  oelief  that  several 
historical  productions  of  modem  times  might  chal- 
lenge, almost  in  any  point  of  comparison,  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  of  antiquity.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of 
observing,  investigating,  and  illustrating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Gospel,  that 
the  deficiencies  here  spoken  of  are  periiaps  entirely 
to  be  ascribed.  The  Editor  deprecates  the  charge  of 
censorious  criticism,  and  submits  to  the  judgment  of 
impartial  and  intelligent  readers  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  his  meaning,  while,  with  much  grief,  he 
suggests  to  their  consideration, — ^Whether  some  of 
our  ablest  historians  have  not  discovered  much  more 
anxiety  to  enumerate  the  various  political  and  sub- 
ordinate causes  of  the  Reformation,  than  to  trace 
diligently,  and  mark  distinctly,  the  powerful  energy 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as,  through 
the  gracious  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gr^, 
they  efficaciously  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  first 
Beformers?  Should  this  question  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  may  then  be  worth  while  to  enquire 
further, — Whether  this  ukphilosophical,  as  well 
as  unchristian,  neglect  of  the  operation  of  Gospel 
principles,  on  the  minds  of  men '  who  have  been  dis" 
tingdshed  as  the  chief  instruments  of  Providence  in 
bringing  about  important  ecclesiastical  revolutions, 
does  not  arise  from  an  acquiescence  at  least  in  the 
irreligious  taste  of  the  times,  if  not  fix>m  the  actual 
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contagion  of  modem  scepticism  and  infidelity.  For, 
in  seasons  of  great  departure  from  soond  doctrine^ 
when  men  are  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ^^  Son  of 
Man  and  his  words/'  it  requires  much  courage  and 
piety  to  be  an  open  and  faithful  defender  of  the  truth. 
Also,  when  the  Grospel  itself  is  perpetually  assailed 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  modest  doubt  and 
inquiry,  the  very  best  disposed  persons  have  need  to 
be  constantly  watchful,  lest  their  own  minds  should 
imperceptibly  be  infected  with  the  hostile  insinua- 
tions of  artfiil  enemies  of  Bevelation. — ^It  should  seem 
that  no  writers  are  in  this  respect  more  dangerous, 
than  those  learned  and  able  historians  of  a  philoso- 
phical stamp,  with  whom  fame  is  avowedly  the  motive 
and  the  reward  of  their  labours.* 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  niceties  of  leontroversial 
divinity,  are  not  the  proper  province  either  of  the 
polite  or  of  the  profound  historian.  Be  it  so :  Yet 
surely  it  must  be  panted,  that  the  investigation  of 
mens  obnbral  pnnciples  of  conduct,  must  be  of 
singular  service  towards  discovering  their  real  motives 
in  particular  transactions.  If,  fer  example,  in  the 
case  of  Martin  Luther,  it  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
during  all  the  important  scenes  in  which  he  was 
so  providentially  called  to  be  a  principal  actor,  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  powerfully  and 
practically  influential  on  his  mind ;  then  it  wiU  follow 
that  the  motivbs  of  that  great  Reformer  cannot  be 
explained  or  comprehended  without  specially  ad- 
vertmg  to  those  truths,  and  diligently  weighing  their 
effects  in  the  production  of  human  actions,  acccnrding 
to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  A  due  attention  to  these 
things  surely  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  im- 
proper or  an  objectionable  regard  to  theological  niceties. 

*  "  Fame  is  the  motive,  it  is  the  reward  of  our  labours  "—Gibbon, 
Misoell,  Vol.  ii. 
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Indeed)  if  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  histories 
have  not  themselves  also  some  practical,  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  natm^  of  pure  Christianity, 
as  well  as  theoretical  and  speculative  notions  con- 
cerning it,  they  must  for  ever  be  embarrassed  in 
contemplating  the  conduct  of  good  men ;  and  the 
more  they  aspire  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  history, — ^that  is,  the  more  they  affect  to  develop 
general  principles,  to  form  abstract  systems,  and  to 
unfold  the  secret  motives  of  men  s  hearts,  the  worse 
guides  will  they  become  to  their  unbiassed,  unsus- 
pecting readers^  and  the  more  likely  to  mislead  and 
prejudice  their  minds. 

The  histories  of  Luther  and  of  Lutheranism  are  so 
intimately  mixed  with  secular  politics,  and  so  preg- 
nant with  revolutions  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
kingdoms  and  empires,  that,  however  little  disposed 
the  modem  histonans  may  have  been  to  trace  the 
existence  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  record 
the  effects  of  the  operation  of  pure  Christian  prin- 
ciples, they  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  the  civil  and 
religious  Uberties  of  mankind  have  been  found  to 
be  closely  connected  together  in  practice ;  and  it  is 
this  circumstance,  which,  in  a  ^at  measure,  has 
contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Luther  and  other 
German  theologians. 

No  person  could  have  a  greater  esteem  for  Luther 
than  the  Author  of  this  Historv.  The  present  volume 
will  show  how  well  versed  he  was  in  his  writings, 
and  with  how  much  care  he  had  studied  his  cha- 
racter. He  loved  him  as  a  man  of  plain  dealing 
and  unfeigned  piety :  he  admired  him  as  a  champion 
of  truth :  he  revered  him  as  an  instrument  of  God, 
highly  honoured  and  expressly  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  defending   and    propagating   the  Christian 
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faith ;  and  he  contemplated  his  success  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  But  the  more  thoroughly  he  had 
penetrated  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Reformer,  the 
more  deeply  was  our  Authors  spirit  aflected  on  ac- 
count of  the  MANNER  in  which  he  saw  the  righteous 
views  and  motives  of  this  excellent  man  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  the  ablest  modem  historians.  That 
manner,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  he  considered  as  ex- 
tremely imperfect  in  general,  and  frequently  dan- 
gerous and  illusor}\  Most  of  these  writers  appeared 
to  him  to  employ  their  chief  strength  concerning 
SECONDARY  causcs,  and  some  of  them  evidently  with 
an  evil  design  against  Christianity :  whereas  the 
devout  mind  of  the  Author  of  this  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  every 
step  of  the  Reformation.  With  his  favourite  Luther, 
he  altogether  agreed  that  the  real  distemper  of  the 
Church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

was     CORRUPTION     OF    EVANGELICAL    DOCTRINE.      It 

was  but  gradually  that  the  Saxon  Reformer  saw  this 
melancholy  truth ;  but  when  his  eyes  were  once 
fairly  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  he  never  more 
lost  sight  of  it;  and  he  exerted  every  nerve  in 
administering  the  specific  medicine.  It  grieved 
Mr.  Joseph  Milner  not  a  little,  to  see  how  this 
very  important  matter  is  almost  entirely  overlooked 
by  historians.  He  considered  the  thing  not  merely 
as  an  injury  done  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  ser- 
vant of  God,  but  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  the 
decay,  at  least  among  the  learned,  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  reUgious  taste. 

Unbelievers  and  sceptics  do  their  utmost  in  every 
way  to  exclude  God  and  his  Christ  from  being  sup- 
posed to  exercise  any  superintending  influence  over 
those  great  events  which  prove  favourable  to  the 
propagation  and  establishment  of  pure  religion ;  and 
when,  for   private  reasons,  they  do   not    choose    to 
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speak  plainly,  they  usually  shelter  themselves  under 
equivocal  and  ironical  expressions ;  and  try  to  wound 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  by  depreciating  his  most  distin- 
guished servants.  Thus,  pride,  opposition,  singu- 
larity, self-interest,  ambition,  enthusiasm,  have  been 
insinuated  to  the  unsuspecting  minds  of  many  readers, 
as  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 

The  Writer,  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  his 
History  of  the  Church,  has  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  Luther  from  unjust  aspersions  of 
every  kind:  and  he  does  this,  not  by  indecisive 
effusions  of  praise  and  censure,  or  of  affected  can- 
dour and  concession,  but  by  a  scriptural  display  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theolo- 
gian. The  former  method  might  have  ensured  to 
Bm  the  commendation  of  modem  critics,  but  the 
latter  only  could  be  admitted  into  a  History  which 
has  for  its  single  object  the  celebration  of  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  Government,  as  made  manifest  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

The  reader  will  however  observe,  that  his  His- 
torian is  not  blind  either  to  the  excellences  or  to  the 
feults  of  Luther,  considered  as  a  natural  *  man.  But 
he  must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Writers  chief 
business  with  the  Reformer  consisted  in  exhibiting  the 
operation  of  his  genuine  Christian  principles.  The 
German  theologian,  in  the  Author's  view,  was  a 
distinguished  subject  of  Almighty  grace,  which,  by 
enlightening  his  understanding,  changing  his  affec- 
tions, and  animating  his  hopes,  prepared  him  in  a 
most  wonderfiil  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  part 
he  was  appointed  to  sustain.  When  the  intelligent 
Reader  shall  have  perused  this  portion  of  the  sixteenth 

♦  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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century,  lie  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  Authors 
penetration,  and  of  the  soundness  and  impartiality 
of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Joseph  Milner,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
First  Volume  of  this  History,  complains  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical historians,  "  That  they  had  developed,  with 
a  studious  particularity,  the  intricacies  and  intrigues 
of  Popery;  that  the  connection  between  the  Church 
and  State  had  aflPorded  very  ample  materials  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Church-history  ;  but  that  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  had  been  much  more  respected 
than  godliness  and  virtue."  A  treatment  of  this 
sort  was  to  be  expected  from  Deistical  historians ; 
but  that  the  same  lamentable  truth  should  be  exem- 
plified in  the  writings  of  those  who  believe  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  bound  to  support  its  cause,  is  dis- 
couraging and  vexatious  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
fact,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  for  example,  that  Luther's  practical  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  his  arguments  against  the 
reigning  corruptions  of  the  same  doctrines,  scarcely 
appear  at  all  in  modem  descriptions  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church.  The  Editor  is  at  a  loss  to  assign 
any  other  causes  for  the  omission,  than  those  already 
mentioned  in  this  Preface,  namely,  the  contagion 
of  the  times,  and  the  actual  decay  of  a  religious  taste. 
Men  learn  not  only  to  undervalue,  but  absolutely  to 
overlook  the  very  existence  and  operation  of,  the 
most  precious  Evangelical  principles. 

A  short  quotation  from  an  elegant,  and  in  general, 
a  very  accurate  historian,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
preceding  reflections.  He  informs  us,  That  "  there 
was  scarcely  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish 
church,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but 
what  had   been   previously   animadverted   upon    by 
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Erasmus,    and   had   afforded    him   subject    either  of 
censure  or  raillery."  * 

To  this  assertion  of  the  incomparable  historian  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  very  considerable 
exceptions,  were  we  disposed  to  examine  separately 
those  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Papal  system, 
which  the  rulers  of  that  establishment  considered  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  domi- 
nation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  the 
Editor,  in  quoting  this  passage,  to  cavil  at  a  general 
assertion,  which  in  substance  has  often  been  made 
before,  and  which  is  true  in  the  main,  when  taken 
in  the  sense  the  writer  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood. Dr.  Robertson  had  his  eye  chiefly  on  the  scan- 
dalous vices  of  the  monks  ;  the  intrigues,  avarice, 
and  encroachments  of  the  dignified  clergy ;  and  many 
abominable  impieties  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church.  And  these,  most  certainly,  had  often  af- 
forded to  Erasmus  matter  for  satirical  animadversion 
or  sarcastical  stricture,  before  they  became  the  object 
of  Luther's  grief,  indignation  and  remonstrance.  So 
far  therefore  the  sentiment  of  the  quotation  is  sup- 
ported by  fact.  But,  neither  before  nor  after  the 
commencement  of  Luther's  attack  on  the  Roman 
cathoUc  opinions  and  practices,  did  Erasmus  ever 
concur  with  him  in  the  grand  article  of  contention. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  skirmished,  as  it  were, 
and  with  great  success,  against  many  of  the  auxi- 
liaries of  Popery  ;  but  never  once  in  his  life  did  he 
look  in  the  face  what,  according  to  Luther's  judg- 
ment, was  the  real  efficient  enemy  of  Christ  and  his 
religion  ;  never  did  he  lay  siege  to  the  strong- 
holds    OF     SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS.        To     pull    down 

THESE  with  all  his  might,  was  both  the  object  and 
the  practice  of  the  Saxon  Reformer.  Erasmus  said 
many  excellent  things,  in  an  elegant  way,  concerning 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  B.  ii.  p.  118. 
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Christ  and  the  Gospel,  concerning  piety,  purity  of  hfe, 
Christian  charity,  meekness,  and  peaceable  tempers. 
He  exposed  with  great  ability,  and  with  exquisite 
humour — and  it  may  truly  be  added,  with  much 
advantage  to  the  Keformation — the  ambition,  co- 
vetousness,  and  luxurious  excesses  of  the  clergy. 
Luther,  who  cordially  agreed  with  him  in  all  these 
just  animadversions,  went  to  the  root  both  of  the 
vil  and  of  the  Good.  The  depraved  nature  of  man, 
he  taught  as  the  root  of  the  evil  ;  contrition  and 
humility,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the 
only  cure  of  the  reigning  evil,  and  the  only  source 
of  FUTURE  GOOD.  While  the  former  courted  Popes 
and  Cardinals,  and  temporized  with  them,  fancying 
that  reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses  might  be 
brought  about  by  mild  and  prudential  manage- 
ment ;  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  sinful 
COMPROMISES,  boldly  opposed  all  Anti-christian 
notions  of  the  merit  of  works,  defended  the  im- 
portant doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  com- 
mitted his  cause  to  God.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  was  the  article,  which,    of  all  others,    this 

great  man  had  most  at  heart.  If  that  were  preserv^ed, 
e  conceived  nothing  could  go  materially  wrong  ;  if 
that  were  lost,  nothing  would  go  right ;  and  in  no 
great  length  of  time  lie  was  convinced,  that  this 
fundamental  doctrine  could  be  established,  only  on 
the  RUINS  of  Poper\^ 

The  opinions  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  this  sub- 
ject were  substantially  different,  and  in  some  impor- 
tant \'iews  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Erasmus, 
however,  was  so  dextrous  and  wary  a  disputant, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  precisely  what  his 
sentiments  were  on  this  leading  article  of  faith  ;  and 
to  enlarge  further  in  this  place,  either  on  the  com- 
parative excellences  or  defects  of  these  two  great 
men,    so  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  history,    would 
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be  to  anticipate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes.  These  brief 
observations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  incon- 
siderately our  very  best  writers  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  concerning  religious  matters. 
Whether  Martin  Luther  was,  or  was  not,  sound  and 
rational  in  his  expositions  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  makes  no  part  of  the  present  question. 
The  existing  records  demonstrate  two  things  :  first, 
the  real  nature  of  his  theological  creed ;  and,  secondly, 
that  his  religious  sentiments  in  essential  points,  con- 
stituted the  main  spring  both  of  his  private  and 
his  public  conduct  :  and  therefore  the  omission  of 
so  important  a  part  of  Ecclesiastical  information, 
especially  by  a  reverend,  learned,  and  philosophical 
historian,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, is  not  to  be  defended. 

The  quotation  above  mentioned^  from  Dr.  Robertson, 
is  but  a  single  specimen  of  that  sort  of  defective  and 
erroneous  representation  of  religious  characters, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  pages  of  modern 
histories,  in  other  respects  of  deservedly  great  repu- 
tation. However,  as  it  was  the  Plan  of  the  Author 
of  this  History  of  the  Church  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  Christian  principles,  throughout  dif- 
ferent ages,  by  the  conduct  of  good  men, — those 
eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  memories  have  most 
materially  suffered  from  the  treatment  here  alluded 
to,  are  regarded  by  him  as  having  a  strict  claim  to 
peculiar  attention. 

The  Editor,  in  concluding,  cannot  but  sincerely 
lament  that  the  Author  of  this  History  had  no 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  own  performance  more 
perfect,  by  revising  his  own  Manuscripts  in  a  more 
finished  state,  exercising  his  judgment  again  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  applying  his 
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last  corrections  to  the  composition.  In  that  case, 
this  volume  might  have  been  presented  to  the  Public 
with  greater  confidence  ;  and  the  Editor  would  most 
certainly  have  been  freed,  in  various  instances,  from 
much  doubt,  trouble  and  uncertainty.  In  supplying 
deficiencies,  he  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
deceased  Historian  ;  and  he  requests  the  candid 
Reader,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  censure  the 
Fourth  Volume  as  inferior  in  execution  to  the  three 
former,  to  recollect  that  the  deprivation  of  the  finish- 
ing hand  of  the  Author  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  Editor  had  once  designed  to  distinguish  the 
original  Manuscripts  from  every  addition  that  has 
been  made  to  them  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  the  most  eflPectual  way  to  secure  the  reputation 
of  their  Author.  But,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  proceed  upon  that  system  :  In  many  instances, 
the  sentences  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milner  were  left  so 
abrupt  and  unfinished,  and  the  references  to  the 
authorities  so  general,  ambiguous,  and  indecisive, 
that  he  has  often  been  compelled  to  mix,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  both  his  own  matter  and  ex- 
pression with  the  original  materials  of  the  Historian. 

In  these  Memoirs  uncommon  pains  are  taken  with 
the  affairs  of  Luther,  especially  during  the  first  years 
of  the  wonderful  exertions  of  this  great  Reformer. 
To  furnish  the  Reader  with  solid  and  luminous  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  memorable  period,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
compress  the  narrative  into  a  moderate  compass,  was 
no  easy  task. — Those,  w  ho  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
original  documents  of  the  times,  will  be  the  most  com- 
petent judges  of  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

Such  as  it  is, — the  Author,  in  composing  it,  cer- 
tainly believed  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
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of  his  Heavenly  Master ;  and  in  the  humble  hope  of 
His  blessing  and  protection,  it  is  now  committed  to 
the  judgment  of  candid  and  impartial  Readers. 

The  Fifth  Volume  will  be  crowded  still  more  than 
the  fourth,  with  surprising  and  important  matter. 
Great  events  rapidly  succeed  one  another  during  all 
the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  great 
actors  appear  on  the  stage.  Erasmus  lived  till  the 
year  1536;  and  it  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to 
continue  the  inestimable  lives  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  some  years  longer ;  and  also  to  raise  up  many 
other  worthies,  who  should  contend  for  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  liberty  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  powers  of  darkness  summoned 
all  their  forces  in  determined  opposition.  Our  His- 
torian studiously  exerts  himself  to  mark  the  growth 
of  Infant-Protestantism.  It  was  his  opinion,  "  that 
no  scenes,  since  the  Apostles'  days,  were  more 
instructive." 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME,* 
BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  MILNER,  D.D. 


A  FULL  conviction,  that  in  our  times  the  principles 
and  motives  of  Luther  are  not  well  understood, 
induced  me  to  bring  forward,  in  the  preceding  Volume, 
a  number  of  authentic  documents,  which  have  been 
either  entirely  omitted,  or  imperfectly  stated,  by 
Historians.  The  approbation  with  which  my  en- 
deavours to  elucidate  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
have  been  received,  has  encouraged  me  to  spare  no 
pains  in  attempting  to  place  in  its  true  light  the 
character  of  the  Saxon  Reformer;  and  though  the 
Reader  may  at  first  be  surprised  that  a  Volume  of  so 
many  pages  should  bring  down  this  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  only  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1530,  I  have  no  fear  that,  when  he  has  perused  the 
work,  he  will  think  either  the  writer  prolix,  or  the 
matter  unimportant. 

A  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the  Volume  will 
convince  him,  that  eveiy  Chapter  contains  materials 
which  distinguish  this  History  from  all  others. 

In  order  to  communicate  a  full  and  faithful  ex- 
hibition of  facts,  the  Author  has  availed  himself  of 
all  the  means  of  information  within  his  reach ;  and 
particularly  of  the  curious  and  instructive  contents  of 
three  quarto  volumes  of  the  Private  Letters  of  Luther; 
two  of  which  he  in  vain  sought  after,  for  several 
years,  both  in  these  dominions  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  learned  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Compendium, 
refers  to  a  long  list  of  eminent  Authors,  who,  he  says, 

*  Century  XVI.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  97,  to  the  end. 
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are  to  be  consulted,  in  confirmation  of  his  brief 
statements.*'  Now  such  an  intimation  appears  to  me, 
to  have  the  effect  of  at  once  overwhelming  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  any  ordinary  student  of 
Ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in 
several  instances  of  difficult  and  important  inquiry, 
cannot  exactly  follow  any  one  of  the  numerous 
Authors  who  have  handled  the  points  in  question  ; 
and  to  have  always  detailed  his  reasons  for  dissent, 
would  have  swelled  the  volume  too  much.  He 
constantly,  however,  refers  to  the  very  pages  where 
the  best  opinions  and  the  original  records  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  then  leaves  it  to  his  Reader  to  juc^e  how 
far  he  has  made  legitimate  use  of  the  coUective 
evidence.  And  though  this  may  not  be  the  best  way 
of  sheltering  himself  from  the  detection  of  erroneous 
judgment,  or  of  mis-statement  of  facts,  it  certainly 
contributes  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  rendering 
future  examination  and  criticism  more  easy  and 
agreeable. 

Add,  that  a  strict  and  continued  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  writers,  and,  whenever  they 
can  be  procured,  to  original  documents,  requires 
great  labour  and  perseverance ;  as  any  one  may  soon 
convince  himself,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  only  in 
one  or  two  cases,  to  turn  to  the  numerous  passages 
referred  to  in  this  Volume.  The  writer  has  no  scruple 
to  affirm  that  he  could  have  finished  the  Volume  in 
one-fourth  of  the  time,  had  he  contented  himself  with 
less  accurate  investigations  ;  had  he  ventured  to  give 
general  and  bold  representations  of  things,  and 
guarded  these  afterwards  (as  is  often  done)  by  scep- 
tical concessions  and  plausible  conjectures,  which, 
while  they  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  patient 
research,  serve  rather  to  perplex  than  to  unfold  the 

*  Laur.  Mosli.  Historia  Reform,  p.  64^. 
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truth ;  and  all  this  under  great  appearances  oF 
candour  and  impartiality. 

True  candour  consists  in  forming  just  decisions 
upon  evidences  collected  with  diligence  and  judgment. 
It  never  tempts  a  man  to  descant,  with  specious  parade, 
on  liberality  and  moderation,  to  depress  or  dilute  vir- 
tues, to  lessen  or  palliate  vices,  and  to  say  and  unsay, 
till  all  manly  and  worthy  sentiments  are  utterly  lost 
in  a  confusion  of  opposite  or  incongruous  assertions. 

The  modem  taste,  I  fear,  too  much  encourages  a 
tendency  to  false  candour. 

Some  Authors  of  eminence  make  no  mention  oi 
their  authorities;  and  much  may  be  said  for  this 
practice.  Perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  a  vague  and 
general  reference.  My  experience  entirely  agrees 
with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  who  says,  he 
found  it  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  to  discover 
the  authorities  upon  which  historians  advance  their 
facts.*  To  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  general 
references  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  I  search  in  vain  for  the 
grounds  of  several  of  his  most  positive  assertions. 

The  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Volume  might  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  further  remark.  But  as  the 
times  are  awfiil,  and  as  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  are  revived, 
it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  they  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  Popery  was, 
will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  history  of  the  first 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  the  Lutheran  opposition 
to  the  established  hierarchy.  By  this  practical 
method,  they  will  find  the  mysteries  of  the  papacy 
more  effectually  unveiled,  than  by  any  formal  or 
theoretical  description  of  that  Antichristian  sys- 
tem. It  is  by  a  view  of  our  Romish  Adversary's 
conflicts  with  the  Founders  of  Protestantism,  that 
we    become    best    acquainted    with    his    cruel    and 

*  Preface,  y.  xviii. 
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despotic  designs,  his  contemptible  artifices,  and  his 
ridiculous  superstitions. 

Several  persons,  and  even  some  of  our  leading 
Senators,  suppose  that  Popery  has  long  since  been 
abundantly  meliorated.  But  1  wish  they  may  not  be 
nearer  the  truth,  who  think  that  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism has  sadly  degenerated.  Both  these  points 
may  receive  much  illustration  from  that  part  of  this 
History  which  is  yet  unfinished.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  Protestantism,  as 
well  as  of  Popery,  ought  to  be  carefully  examined, 
and  ascertained  with  all  possible  accuracy.  And  for 
this  purpose,  the  diligent  study  of  the  same  memo- 
rable period,  and  especially  of  the  first  eight  years  of 
it,  namely,  from  1517  to  1525,  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly useful.  During  these  years,  Luther  stood 
almost  alone ;  and  the  documents  contained  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Volume  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  the  inquisitive  Reader  as  to  the  real  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  Then  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  are  well  known  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines of  every  branch  of  the  Protestant  Refonnation. 
These,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  penetrated 
almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  became  the  fruitful 
source  of  various  Christian  institutions  and  establish- 
ments ;  and,  as  hitherto  they  were  supported  rather 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  than  the  power  of  princes 
and  prelates,  they  beautifully  exhibit  the  native 
vigour  of  the  reviving  Church  of  Christ. 

Doubtless,  in  describing  thus  at  length  the  in- 
teresting scenes  which  immediately  led  to  our  blessed 
deliverance  from  papal  darkness  and  iniquity,  the 
Historian's  progress  through  the  sixteenth  century 
is  inevitably  retarded  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  he  is  in  no  degree  deviating  from  the  original 
plan  of  the  work  ;  and  that  he  is  hereby  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  brevity,  precision  and  perspicuity,  in 
the  continuation  of  the  History. 
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CENTURY  I. 

A   SUMMARY    VIEW   OF   THE   CHURCH 
SO   FAR   AS   IT   MAY    BE   COLLECTED   FROM   THE  SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

JERUSALEM. 

That    *'  repentance   and    remission    of    sins   should   be 

S reached  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  beginning  at 
erusalem,"*  is  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  at  once 
points  out  what  the  Christian  Religion  is,  and  where  we 
may  look  for  its  beginning  and  for  its  character.  We 
are  to  describe  the  rise  of  a  dispensation  the  most  glo- 
rious to  God,  and  the  most  beneficent  to  man.  Christianity 
found  mankind  in  an  universal  state  of  sin  and  misery. 
In  Judea  alone  something  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
existed.  The  forms  of  the  Mosaic  economy  subsisted, 
but  were  greatly  obscured  and  corrupted  with  Pharisaic 
traditions  and  Sadducean  profaneness.  The  ancient 
people  of  God  had  defiled  themselves  with  heathen  pro- 
fligacy: and,  though  there  wanted  not  a  multitude  of 
teachers  among  them,  yet,  when  He,  who  knew  what  was 
in  man,  saw  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  people,  "  he 
was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  because  they 
fainted,  and  were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.''^  Certainly 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  degree  at  least  of  moral  infor- 
mation, though  it  was  extremely  defective,  and,  in  many 
points  of  view,  fundamentally  erroneous.  But,  of  that 
knowledge  which  relates  to  repentance  and  remission  of 

♦  Luke  xxiv.  47.  t  Matt.  ix.  36. 
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sins,  they  were  totally  destitute.  Notwithstanding  the 
light  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  provision  of  sacrifices,  the 
declaration  of  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah, 
and  the  examples  of  so  many  holy  men,  who,  in  that  dark 
and  preparatory  dispensation,  had  learned  to  fear  God, 
and  to  believe  in  his  promises  of  grace,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  were,  in  their  reli- 
gous  state,  materially  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  men  needed  such  a  change  of  disposition  as  in 
Scripture  is  expressed  by  the  term  ftfrawia,  that  they  must 
become  new  creatures,  and  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  were  ideas 
unknovm  in  Judea : — if  indeed  we  except  the  dim  light 
which  visited  the  souls  of  Zacharias,  of  Simeon,  of  Anna, 
and  of  a  few  other  devout  persons,  who  looked  for  redemp- 
tion in  Jerusalem,  ' 

Such  was  the  dismal  night,  in  which  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  made  his  appearance  in  the  world.  Scarcely 
in  any  age  had  ignorance  and  wickedness  a  more  general 
prevaience.  The  history  of  Josephus  evinces  this.  This 
author  dwells  chiefly  indeed  on  public  and  political 
affairs ;  yet  he  throws  a  sufficient  light  on  the  manners  of 
the  times,  and  shews,  that  the  extreme  impiety  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Herodian  princes,  were  but  too  faithmlly 
transcribed  into  the  lives  of  their  subjects.  There  had 
been  periods  of  Jewish  story  more  favourable  to  godli- 
ness :  for  instance,  the  age  of  Joshua,  of  David,  of  Ezra, 
and  of  Nehemiah.  For  some  persons  there  ever  were 
who,  at  least,  implicitly  rested  on  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
trusted  in  the  Redeemer  that  was  to  come.  But  the 
darkest  season  was  chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Light 
of  Life  by  him,  "  who  hath  put  the  times  and  seasons  in 
his  own  power."  * 

To  know  our  own  depravity  and  helplessness  ;  and,  by 
faith  in  Christ,  to  know  "  experimentally  "  the  suitable 
and  the  efficacious  cure,  is  doubtless  the  genuine  secret 
of  true  piety.  But  wherever  wickedness  and  profaneness 
have  spread  very  generally,  the  knowledge  of  these  doc- 
trines is  usually  lost.  Amidst  a  thousand  disputes  even 
on  religious  subjects,  these  are  erased  out  of  men's  creed, 

•  Acts  i.  7. 
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— the  very  doctrines — which  alone  can  be  the  means  of 
freeing  them  from  vice  and  folly.  It  was  their  ignorance 
of  these  things,  which  moved  the  Son  of  God  to  lament 
the  uninformed  condition  of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  To 
dwell  on  the  history  of  Christ  himself  is  foreign  to  my 
design.  Indeed  a  few  souls  were  converted  during  His 
abode  on  earth :  but  the  five  hundred  brethren,  who  saw 
him  all  at  one  time  after  his  resurrection,  seem  to  have 
made  the  sum  total  of  his  disciples.  And  it  may  further 
be  observed,  that  all.  these,  and  the  eleven  sincere 
Apostles  themselves,  were  possessed  with  notions  of  a 
temporal  kingdom,  the  rock  on  which  their  countrymen 
fatally  split  in  their  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  the  expected  Messiah  ;  and  that  they  had  not  yet 
learned,  with  any  clearness  and  steadiness  of  apprehen- 
sion, to  set  their  affections  on  things  above. 

And  now  was  the  critical  moment,  when  it  pleased 
God  to  erect  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  effusions  of  the  «.  ,  ^ 

r^»"/»/^i  i»i/»  1  tint  ciTu- 

Spmt  of  God,  which  from  age  to  age  have  sionofthe 
visited  the  earth,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  ^*"** 
and  prevented  it  from  being  quite  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  sin.  It  is  an  unspeakable  advantage,  that  we  have 
the  sacred  narrative  to  unfold  this  to  our  understandings. 
The  want  of  such  an  advantage  will  appear  too  ftilly  in 
the  history  of  the  succeeding  effusions  *  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Our  duty,  however,  is  not  to  complain,  but  to 
be  thankful.  If  we  carefully  attend  to  this  first  instance, 
it  will  serve  as  a  specimen,  by  which  to  try  other  religious 
phsnomena :  and  whether  they  lead  to  genuine  piety  or 
Dot,  may  generally  be  judged  from  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  this. 

Let  us  then  observe  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  vouchsafed.  As  repent- 
ance   and    remission  of  sins    were   leading   doctrines   of 

*  In  the  t«rm  effusion  there  is  not  here  included  the  idea  of  the  mira- 
culous or  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  but  only  of  such 
operations  as  he  voucnsafes  in  every  age  to  his  church.  The  plan  of  this 
History  has  little  connection  with  the  former.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  a  remarkable  display  of  the  Divine  Grace,  at  some  par- 
ticular season,  is  always  intended  by  the  expressions,  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  or  effusion  of  the  Divine  or  Holy  Spirit. 
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Christ's  religion,  the  most  ample  room  had  been  made  for 
them  by  the  completion  of  his  redemption.  He  had 
ofiered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  "was  risen** 
from  the  dead  "  for  our  justification,"  and  in  the  sight  of 
his  disciples  was  just  ascended  up  to  heaven.  That  the 
Gospel,  the  good  news  for  penitent  sinners,  the  good  news 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  should  begin  at  Jerusalem, 
the  scene  of  so  much  wickedness  perpetrated,  and  of  so 
much  grace  abused,  was  itself  no  mean  argupient  of  the 
riches  of  Divine  goodness,  and  was  an  illustrious  exem- 
plification of  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Gospel, — to  justify 
the  ungodly,  and  to  quicken  the  dead.  By  the  order  of 
their  Divine  Master,  the  Apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
waiting  for  the  promised  Holy  Spirit  "  which  they  had 
heard  of  him,"*  and  abode  in  mutual  charity,  and  in  the 
fervent  exercise  of  prayer  and  supplication.  What  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  do  for  them,  they  seemed  little  to 
understand ;  if  one  may  conjecture  from  their  last  ques- 
tion to  their  Master,  "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  t  it  is  natural  to  apprehend,  that  they 
were  feasting  their  imaginations  with  the  delightful 
prospect  of  a  splendid  kingdom,  attended  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  external  pomp  and  grandeur.  Prin- 
cipalities and  lordships  were,  m  their  fancy,  soon  to 
be  assumed  in  the  room  of  fishermen's  nets  and  boats, 
and  they  pleased  themselves  with  the  notion  of  their 
Master's  external  dominion  in  the  world.  Not  that  they 
were  without  a  genuine  taste  for  something  infinitely 
better.  At  any  rate,  they  afibrd  us  a  useful  lesson ; — 
"  they  continued  in  prayer  and  supplication."^  In  every 
age,  they  who  do  so,  shall  doubtless  understand,  in  Gods 
due  time,  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means,  and  find 
by  happy  experience  that  kingdom  established  in  their 
own  souls,  even  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."§ 

Matthias  During  this  interesting  crisis,  we  do  not  find 

substituted  them  employed  in  any  other  business  than  this 
of  jadas^  *  of  prayer,  except  in  filling  up  the  apostolical  col- 
iscariot.  jggg  Qf  twelve,  by  the  substitution  of  Matthias 
in  the  room  of  the  unhappy  Judas,  who,  for  the  love  of 
*  Acte  i.4.  t  Ver.  vi.  J  Ver.  14.  §  Rom.  xiv.  17. 
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a  little  gain  of  this  world,  had  unfitted  himself  for  the 
riches  of  the  next,  and  rendered  himself  unworthy  to  par- 
take of  the  marvellous  scene  now  about  to  be  exhibited. 
Behold  then  the  twelve  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  John, 
Andrew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  Simon  Zelotes,  Judas  the  brother  of 
James,  and  Matthias,  expecting  and  longing  for  the  un- 
speakable blessings  of  true  Christianity ! 

The  Pentecost,  one  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  was  the  era 
of  the  Divine  Visitation.  The  Apostles  were  all  in  har- 
mony assembled  together ;  when  lo  !  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  Their 
Master  in  his  conference  with  Nicodemus,*  had  compared 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  wind,  and  the 
sound  from  heaven  on  this  occasion  was  a  just  emblem 
of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Influence  now  commencing. 
And  there  appeared  "  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them :"  f  Another  emblem 
no  less  just,  which  the  Church  of  England  uses  in  her 
hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  ordination-office, 

"  Thy  blessed  unction  from  above, 
"  Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love." 

In  truth  they  now  fi)und  they  were  "  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.''J  And  the  effects  in  purifying 
their  hearts,  in  enlightening  their  understandings,  and 
in  furnishing  them  with  gifts,  and  zeal,  and  boldness, 
hitherto  unknown,  were  very  soon  exhibited.  They  were 
all  filled  with  the  "Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spbit  gave  them  utterance."  § 
Of  the  many  miraculous  gifts  now  imparted,  this  of 
tongues,  at  once  so  useful  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  striking  an  attestation  of  its  truth,  first 
displayed  itself  to  the  amazement  of  a  number  of  Jews, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  who  heard  these 
Galileans  speak  each  in  his  own  language.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  as  many  of  them  were  devout 
men,  they  had  been  prepared  by  Divine  Grace  for  the 
effectual  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  converts  were  of  their  body. 

♦  John  ill.  8.  t  Acts  ii.  3.  t  Matt.  iii.  11.  §  Acts  ii.  4. 
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While  many  were  expressing  their  admiration  at  this 
strange  event,  others,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  native  Jews,  who  understood  not  these 
several  languages,  derided  the  Apostles  as  intoxicated 
with  wine  :  and  now  the  zeal  of  Peter  was  stirred  up  to 
preach  both  to  those  who  admired,  and  to  those  who 
Peter's  scomcd.  He  begged  them  to  have  so  much  can- 
discourse.  (Jour,  as  ttot  rashly  to  suppose  them  to  be  men 
overcome  with  liquor,  which  the  very  time  of  the  day 
rendered  improbable,  the  third  hour  of  the  day  answering 
to  our  nine  in  the  morning,  when  it  should  seem  the 
Jews  were  rarely  known  to  be  in  that  situation.  And  as 
his  audience  professed  a  regard  for  the  sacred  oracles, 
he  pointed  out  to  them  a  remarkable  prophecy,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Joel,  then  fulfilling,  namely,  the  promise 
of  an  eflusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  attended  with 
dreadful  punishments  on  those  who  should  despise  it : — 
yet  that  whoever,  in  the  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness  and 
misery,  should  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  should  be 
saved.  He  then  shows  them  how  God  had  fulfilled  bis 
own  purposes  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  had  been  executing  the  dictates  of  their  own  malice. 
He  proceeds  to  testify  also  of  his  resurrection,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  David,  in  Psalm  xvi.  and  ex.  in  both 
which  Psalms  it  was  evident,  that  not  David  himself,  but 
Christ,  was  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  He  openly  de- 
clares that  he  himself  and  his  brethren  were  witnesses  of 
the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  that  he  was  exalted  to 
heaven,  and  had  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  he  had  now  shed  forth  on  the  Apostles^ 
and  concerning  which  they  now  had  the  plain  demonstra- 
tion of  their  senses.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws  irom 
this  chain  of  argument,  supported  by  the  mutual  strength 
of  facts  and  prophecies,  was  this, — that  the  despised  per- 
son, whom  they  had  thought  unworthy  to  live,  and  had 
exposed  to  the  most  painAil  and  ignominious  death,  was 
owned  by  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  be  the  Lord  and 
Messiah,  who  was  the  expectation  of  the  Jews,  and  through 
whom  alone  salvation  was  ofiered  to  sinful  men. 

The  design  of  the  whole  sermon  was  evidently  to  pro- 
duce conviction  of  sin  in  the  hearers  ;  and  it  pleased  God 
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to  crown  it  with  success.  Multitudes  were  pricked  in 
their  hearts  :  they  found  themselves  guilty  of  murdering 
the  Christ  of  God ;  and  so  powerfully  were  they  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  extreme  unworthiness,  that  they  found 
themselves  also  destitute  of  all  resources  in  themselves. 
They  cry  to  Peter  and  to  the  rest,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  "*  Similar  indeed  is  the  beginning  of 
all  true  repentance,  when  men  find  themselves  really  lost, 
helpless,  and  willing  to  be  led  in  any  way  which  God 
shall  please,  because  they  have  no  ability  in  themselves, 
and  **  there  is  no  health  in  them.^t  Peter  said  unto  them, 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off, 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.*;}: 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  began  at  Jerusalem.  The  people 
were  called  upon  to  "  loathe  themselves  for  their  « 

,,,,Aj,  _  ,  _  ivepentance, 

past  miquities,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  and  remiMion 
God  for  an  entire  renovation  of  soul ;  and  the  °  ""*" 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  offered  to  every  one  of  them. 
The  Apostle  exhorted  them  all  to  receive  this  grace,  by  be- 
lieving on  Jesus  for  the  remission  of  sins,  with  a  submission 
to  his  ordinance  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  washing  away 
their  sins ;  and  he  assured  them,  that  God  would  receive 
them  into  his  favour  in  this  way:  that  however  guilty 
they  were,  all  their  sins  should  be  pardoned,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  committed ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
be  poured  on  them  also :  for  the  promise  of  it  was  very 
general ;  to  them,  to  their  children,  to  the  most  distant 
lands,  wherever  God  should  call  men  to  reconciliation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  did  St  Peter  convince  his  hearers  of 
sin,  and  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

They,  whose  hearts  God  had  smitten  with  a  sense  of 
guilt,  were  consoled  by  the  grace  of  forgiveness ;  and 
**  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying. 
Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation,  xhen 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized :  and 

*  Acts  ii.  37.      t  General  Confession,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
J  Acts  ii.  38,  39. 
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the   same  day   there   were  added   to    them   about   three 
thousand  souls."* 

In  this  manner  did  the  convictions  and  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  attend  the  first  preaching  of  St.  Peter. 
And  this  great  multitude  appear  to  have  been  fully  con- 
verted to  Christianity:  For  they  continued  ''stedfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers."! 

Here  we  see  the  regular  appearance  of  the  first  Christian 
church.  These  men  were  not  Christians  in  name  only ;  they 
First  Christian  understood  aud  believed  the  apostolical  doctrine 
Church.  concerning  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  they  continued  united  to  the 
pastors  whom  God  had  made  instruments  of  their  conver- 
sion :  they  received  constantly  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  which  they  enjoyed  real  communion  with  their 
Saviour ;  and  prayer  was  their  daily  employment  and  de- 
light. Their  holy  boldness  towards  God,  and  their  joyful 
sensation  of  forgiveness,  were  tempered  with  ^  godly  fear. 
Every  soul  was  possessed  with  this  consistent  mixture  of 
holy  joy  and  fear.  They  had  felt  the  pangs  of  guilt :  they 
had  seen  what  a  price  was  paid  for  their  redemption: 
they  "  rejoiced  with  trembling,"  as  men  just  escaped  from 
the  pit  of  destruction;  and  the  same  spirit  which,  cried, 
Abba,  Father, J  in  their  hearts,  taught  them  to  reverence 
His  justice  and  His  holiness,  to  fear  him,  and  to  dread 
sin  above  all  other  evils.  And  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  injunction  of  the  Apostles,  that  they 
should  live  together  in  a  community  of  goods,  and  though 
experience  soon  taught  the  first  Christians,  that  the 
GENERAL  establishment  and  continuance  of  such  a  usage 
was  impracticable,  yet,  doubtless,  this  practice  for  the 
present  was  a  rare  and  convincing  instance  of  mutual 
charity,  and  proved    how  soon  the  operations  of  Divine 

¥*ace  had  loosened  their  minds  from  the  love  of  this  world, 
hey  '*  sold  their  goods  and  possessions,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need."  §  In  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  temple, 
and  in  discharging  the  mutual  offices  of  social  kindness : 
even  their  bodily  food  was  received  with  a  gladness  before 

•  Acts  ii.  41.  t  Ver.  42.  J  Gal.  iv.  0.  §  Acts  ii.  45. 
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unknown.  The  grace  of  God  gave  a  pleasant  tincture  to 
every  object  with  which  they  conversed ;  and  while  they 
extolled  it  with  their  hearts  and  lips,  they,  as  yet,  found 
favour  with  all  the  people.  The  natural  enmity  of  the 
heart  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ  did  not  at  first  show 
itself,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives  could  not  but  recom- 
mend them  to  the  esteem  of  others.  "  The  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."*  Thus 
plainly  St.  Luke  intimates  whose  grace  it  was  that  effected 
all  this,  and  that  his  hand,  in  the  Divine  Effusion  here 
described,  ought  ever  to  be  acknowledged. 

A  miracle  wrought  soon  after  by  Peter  and  John  on  a 
lame  man,  a  well-known  beggar  above  forty  years  old, 
gave  a  farther  attestation  to  their  divine  authority.  Peter 
was  hence  led  to  preach  f  to  the  admiring  multitude,  the 
same  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission,  and  thus  he 
exalted  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just, 
and  the  Prince  of  Life,  to  whom  they  had  wickedly  pre- 
ferred even  a  murderer,  Barabbas.  He  disclaims  all 
merit  in  himself  or  in  his  colleagues  in  the  miracle  :  he 
shows  that  God  had  glorified  his  Son  Jesus ;  and  that  it 
was  through  faith  in  his  name,  that  the  act  had  been  per- 
formed. He  charitably  alleges  their  ignorance,  as  the 
only  possible  alleviation  of  their  guilt ;  and  which  indeed 
alone  prevented  it  from  being  unpardonable.  He  exhorts 
them  to  repentance  and  conversion,  and  lays  open  to  their 
view  the  prospect,  not  of  a  temporal  but  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom  ;  in  the  hope  of  which  they  were  to  rejoice,  and 
patiently  bear  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life  :  he  warns 
them  at  the  same  time  of  the  threats  denounced  by  Moses 
against  the  despisers  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  alone 
s^vation  was  offered  to  all  nations,  though  the  first  invi- 
tation was  addressed  to  the  Jews. 

The  Church  was  now  increased  to  five  thousand ;  and 
the  signal  for  persecution  was  raised  by  the  magistrates 
of  Jerusalem,  many  of  whom  were  Sadducees,  increase  of 
enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and,  ****  chuwh. 
in  truth,  to  every  thing  that  had  any  tendency  to  raise 
men's  minds  above  the  world.  The  two  Apostles  were 
imprisoned  that  evening,  but  their  examination  was  de- 

♦  Acta  ii.  47.  t  Acts  iii. 
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ferred  till  the  next  day.  The  high  priest,  and  the  persons 
of  greatest  authority,  looked  on  this  matter  as  an  occasion 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  the  calling  of  a  so- 
lemn court.  Peter  to  their  interrogatories  frankly  answers, 
that  the  miracle  had  been  "  wrought  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the 
dead."  *  He  boldly  rebukes  them  for  their  contempt  of 
Him,  who  is  the  only  Saviour :  For  "  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved."  f 

The  wisdom  and  boldness  of  these  two  unlettered  fisher- 
men, who  had  been  companions  of  Jesus,  struck  the  court 
with  astonishment.  But  finding  no  present  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  malice,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  the 
miracle,  they  dismissed  them  with  a  strict  charge  to  be 
silent  in  future  concerning  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  the 
Apostles  ingenuously  confessed  their  inability  to  comply 
with  such  an  order,  because,  "  they  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men/' 

The  Apostles  returned  to  their  company,  J  and  report- 
ing the  threats  of  the  magistrates,  they  all,  with  united 
supplication,  intreated  the  Lord  to  grant  them  boldness 
to  persevere,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  His  and 
their  enemies.  They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  enabled  to  proceed  with  calm  intrepidity. 

The  most  perfect  unanimity  as  yet  prevailed  among  the 
Christians  ;  and  they  not  only  professed  to  have  all  things 
common,  but  also  practised  the  rule  accordingly  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness.  Divine  grace  was  largely  difiused 
among  them.  The  poor  lacked  nothing:  the  richer 
brethren  converted  their  possessions  into  money,  and  leflt 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Apostles.  And,  in  this  liberality,  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  a 
Levite,  who  had  lands  of  his  own,  most  probably  in  his 
native  country,  was  eminently  distinguished. 

It  appeared  very  manifest,  that  the  Apostles  enjoyed 
much  more  of  the  power  of  Christ's  religion  than  they 
had  ever  done  while  their  Master  was  with  them  on  earth. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  We 
hear   no   more   of  their  dreams   concerning  a   temporal 

*  Acts  iv.  10.  t  Ver.  12.  t  Acts  iv.  23. 
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kingdom.  The  courage  of  Peter  in  confronting  the  ma- 
gistrates, forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  timidity  in  deny- 
ing his  Master.  Wherever  the  same  repentance,  faith, 
hope,  charity,  heavenly-mindedness  appear,  there  is 
true  Christianity ;  and  there  also  the  enmity  of  the  world 
will  be  excited.  Of  this,  something  has  already  discovered 
itself,  and  more  is  now  calling  for  our  attention,  as  well 
as  something  much  more  grievous,— the  detection  of 
hypocrisy  in  certain  professors  of  Christianity. 

The  case  of  Judas  had  already  prepared  the  Church 
to  expect  the  appearance  of  tares  among  the  wheat ;  and 
our  Lord's  parable  alluded  to,  had  assured  them  of  it. 
Yet  when  such  things  occur,  good  men  are  often  too  much 
surprised,  and  the  wicked  unreasonably  triumph.  There 
was  one  Ananias  among  the  disciples,  whose  conscience 
had  so  far  been  impressed,  as  to  respect  that  doctrine  and 
fellowship  to  which  he  had  joined  himself,  but  whose 
heart  was  never  divorced  from  the  love  of  the  world.  A 
regard  for  his  reputation  induced  him  to  sell  his  posses- 
sions with  the  rest  :  but  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  the  want 
of  faith  in  God,  disposed  him  to  reserve  part  of  the  price, 
while  he  brought  the  other  to  the  Apostles.  Peter  up^ 
braided  him  with  his  being  under  the  influence  of  Satan^ 
'*  in  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  :  '*  showed  him  that  the  guilt 
of  his  hypocrisy  was  aggravated  by  this  consideration^ 
that  the  action  was  committed  not  against  man,  but 
against  God  ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  said  to  extenuate 
his  baseness,  because  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  selling 
his  property  at  all,  or  of  laying  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet^ 
after  he  had  sold  it.  Immediately  the  unhappy  man  fell 
down  dead  :  and,  about  three  hours  after,  his  wife 
Sapphira  was  made  a  similar  monument  of  divine  justice 
and  provocation,  as  she  had  been  partaker  of  her  hus- 
band s  guilt. 

Such  a  proof  of  the  discernment  of  spirits,  and  of  the 
power  of  punishing  hypocrisy,  resting  m  the  governors 
of  the  Church,  filled  all,  who  heard  these  things,  with 
awe.  The  Lord  had  now  shown  his  holiness,  as  well  as 
his  grace  ;  and  the  love  of  the  world,  the  standing  heresy, 
which  infects  his  Church  in  all  ages,  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  a  signal  interposition  of  heaven.     Multitudes 
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of  both  sexes  were  added  to  the  Church,  chiefly  of  the 
common  people.  Of  the  rest  indeed,  though  some  could 
not  but  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  Christianity, 
yet  among  the  rich  and  great,  none  durst  hazard  his 
character  so  far  as  to  espouse  it.* 

The  Sadducees  appear  at  this  time  to  have  had  the 
chief  sway  in  the  Jewish  state.  These  formed  a  licen- 
Peraecution  ^^^^^>  worldly-miudcd  sect  ;  and  in  their  opi- 
of  the  nions  they  were  the  most  corrupt  of  all  those 

Apostles.  ^hich  at  that  time  were  maintained  in  Judea. 
The  hiffh  priest  and  his  party  were  of  this  sect ;  and  were 
filled  with  indignation,  to  see  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 
Their  first  step  was  to  imprison  the  Apostles,  who,  by 
night,  through  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  were  set  firee, 
and  ordered  to  preach  in  the  temple.  The  next  morning 
a  full  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  Apostles  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  court.  An  angel  had  opened 
the  prison-doors  ;  and  the  court  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  prisoners  had  escaped  out  of  prison  :  they  were, 
however,  informed,  that  they  were  preaching  in  the  tem- 
ple. The  favourable  regard  of  the  common  people  obliged 
the  Sanhedrim  to  use  some  address  in  conducting  their 
prisoners  in  a  gentle  manner  before  the  court.  The  high 
priest  upbraids  them  with  their  disobedience  to  the  for- 
mer injunction  of  silence,  to  whom  they  returned  their 
former  answer,  that  "  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men."  They  bore  witness  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  declared,  that  "  God  had  exalted  him  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  re- 
pentance to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  that  the 
"  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  bestows  on  those  who  obey 
him,  witnessed"  the  same  thing.  With  such  plainness 
did  these  first  Christians  lay  open  the  real  nature  of  the 
Gospel,  and  exhibit  it  as  something  extremely  difierent 
fi'om  a  mere  system  of  morals,  though  it  included  all 
good  moraUty  in  its  nature.  The  testimony  of  Jesus,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  his  blood,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  were  doubtless  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  so  they  were  those  things 
which  most  offended  the   Jewish  rulers,    and  have  been 

*  Acts  V.  13. 
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indeed  the  chief  object  of  the  enmity  of  unconverted  men 
in  all  ages. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  was  proceeding  to  exercise 
itself  in  violent  counsels.  There  was  however  one 
Gamaliel  among  them,  a  Pharisee,  of  a  sect  not  indeed 
inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  by  no  means 
so  heterodox  in  general  as  the  Sadducees,  though  on  the 
whole  agreeing  with  them  in  the  hatred  of  Christianity. 
This  man  was  judicious,  learned,  and  respectable,  and 
possessed  much  worldly  prudence.  Beyond  this  no  evi- 
dence appears.  Providence  made  an  important  use  of 
him,  at  this  time,  to  prolong  twelve  most  valuable  lives, 
who  were  designed  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  the 
world  ;  and  by  their  inspired  writings  (not  one  of  which 
was  yet  published)  to  speak  to  us  at  this  day.  Gamaliel, 
by  some  authentic  historical  precedents,  instructed  the 
members  of  the  court,  that  persons,  who  rose  up  to  pro- 
pagate new  sects,  if  not  sent  of  God,  were  soon  annihilated. 
He  wished  them  to  exercise  forbearance  and  moderation 
toward  the  Apostles,  whose  influence  would  soon  come 
to  nothing,  if  it  were  merely  human  ;  if  divine,  to  attempt 
its  destruction  would  be  equally  foolish  and  impious. 
This  sage  advice  was  followed,  and  the  Apostles  were 
dismissed,  but  not  without  stripes,  and  a  severe  charge 
given  them,  no  more  to  preacn  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
They  ceased  not  however  to  "  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  and  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  his  name."  * 

The  Church  was  now  much  enlarged,  consisting  partly 
of  native,  partly  of  foreign  Jews,  who  used  the  Greek 
language,  called  on  that  account  Hellenists,  or  Grecians. 
These  supposed,  that  in  the  daily  supply  of  the  poor,  the 
Apostles  had  not  ministered  equal  relief  to  their  widows, 
as  to  those  of  the  Hebrews.  Men  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  work  of  God,  in  the  visitation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  fulness  of  employ, 
which  Christian  ministers  have  in  great  and  populous 
cities,  in  instructing,  warning,  consoling,  and  directing 
awakened  and  serious  minds,  will  not  wonder,  if,  through 
inadvertence,  some  temporary  neglects  might  have  taken 

*  Acts  V.  41,42. 
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place.  The  Apostles,  however,  with  great  mildness  and 
wisdom,  soon  regulated  this  affair.  They  informed  the 
disciples,  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God  must  be 
attended  to  in  the  first  place,  and  must  not  be  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  providing  for  the  poor.  They  therefore 
advised  the  disciples  to  look  out  for  seven  holy  and 
wise  men,  to  whom  this  business  should  be  committed. 
"  But  we,"  say  they,  **  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  *  O  that  those 
Choice  of  who  Call  thcmsclves  their  successors,  were 
Deacons.  always  disposcd  in  like  manner  I — The  whole 
multitude  consented  with  pleasure.  Seven  deacons  were 
amicably  elected ; — Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor, 
Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas,  every  one  of  whom  has 
a  Grecian  name,  and  therefore  may  have  been  an  Hel- 
lenist ;  and  in  this  easy  way  the  first  appearances  of  con- 
tention were  blasted  in  the  Church,  and  seven  coadjutors 
were  appointed  to  the  Apostles,  some  of  whom,  at  least, 
were  of  signal  service,  not  only  in  temporal,  but  also  in 
spiritual  things.  So  happy  is  it  to  be  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  amiably  did  the  love  of  Christ 
then  rule  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Even  many  of  the 
priests  now  obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  Jerusalem  saw  conti- 
nually large  accessions  made  to  the  Church. 

Of  these  deacons,  Stephen  was  at  first  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. A  synagogue  of  Hellenist  Jews  held  a  con- 
test with  him,  the  result  of  which  filled  them  with  such 
vexation,  that  they  suborned  men  to  accuse  him  of  blas- 
phemy against  Moses,  and  against  God.  By  this  artifice, 
Stephen  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  where  God 
threw  a  lustre  over  his  countenance,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies could  not  but  observe.  In  his  defence  he  boldly 
rebuked  the  Jews,  and  showed  that  their  conduct  was  but 
too  faithful  a  copy  of  that  of  their  fathers,  who  had 
treated  Moses  and  the  prophets  with  contempt,  and  had 
murdered  a  number  of  those,  who  had  prophesied  of  the 
coming  of  the  Just  One — of  whom  they  had  now  been  the 
betrayers  and  murderers,  while  they  vainly  gloried  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  temple,  and  put  external  services  in 
the  room  of  genuine  piety, 

*  Acts  vi.  4. 
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Thus  did  Stephen  aim  at  the  same  point  with  Peter ; 
to  convince  his  audience  of  sin  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
leave  them  no  hope  in  their  own  righteousness.  Martyrdom 
Seldom  has  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  **^  ^**p^®"- 
the  world  and  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared  more  striking. 
"  They  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  gnashed  upon  him  with 
their  teeth.''  But  he,  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
up  stedtastly  to  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  what 
he  saw,  he  openly  confessed.  Their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  stoned  him  to  death,  while  he  was 
calling  upon  his  Divine  Master,  and  saying,  ^^  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Thus  firm  and  constant  was 
his  faith  :  and  his  charity  was  no  less  conspicuous.  For 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  I  "  thus  showing  how  en- 
tirely void  of  malice  were  those  very  vehement  rebukes, 
which  he  had  uttered  against  their  wickedness,  and  which 
men  of  pusillanimous  prudence  are  in  all  ages  disposed 
to  condemn.  And  when  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep ;  '^ 
— the  usual  beautiful  phrase  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
express  the  death  of  saints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inti- 
mate their  expectation  of  a  happy  resurrection. 

The  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  would  be  mere  feebleness 
on  this  occasion.  All  praise  is  below  the  excellency  of 
that  spirit,  which  shone  in  this  first  of  Martyrs.  Let  it 
stand  as  an  example  of  the  genuine  temper  of  martyr- 
dom, of  real  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  real  charity  to  men ; — 
and  let  heroes  of  the  world,  on  the  comparison,  hide  their 
heads  in  confusion. 

Pontius  Pilate  having  been  disgraced,  Judea  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  without  a  procurator ;  and  Vitel- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  a  man  of  great  mode- 
ration toward  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances  the 
mildness  of  the  Eoman  Government  was  eventually  the 
occasion  of  a  severe  persecution  to  the  Church.  The 
Jewish  magistrates,  who  a  little  before  had  not  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  could  not  murder  the  Lord  of 
Life  without  the  intervention  of  their  Eoman  masters, 
were  now  left  to  themselves,  at  least  in  religious  concerns, 

•  Acts  vii.  60. 
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and  Stephen  was  their  first  Christian  victim.  He  was 
buried  with  great  lamentation  by  the  Church ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  suffered  soon  after  his  decease. 

A  young  man  called  Saul,  an  Hellenist,*  of  Tarsus, 
a  person  of  an  active  ambitious  spirit,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  and  outstripped 
all  his  equals  in  Judaical  learning,  distinguished  himself 
in  this  persecution.  He  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  employed  in  stoning  Stephen,f  and 
made  havock  of  the  Church,  entering  into  **  every  house, 
and  haling  men  and  women,  he  committed  them  to  prison ; 
and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice 
against  them."  In  truth,  the  disciples  seemed  now  to  be 
left  to  the  rage  of  men  disposed  to  show  them  no  mercy  ; 
and  a  superficial  observer  might  have  supposed,  that  the 
fate  of  Theudas  and  Judas,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  was 
about  to  attend  the  Christians.  Men  had  not  yet  learned 
that  "  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church."  The  religious  worship  of  the  disciples  must, 
doubtless,  have  suffered  a  grievous  interruption.  Indeed 
none  of  them  found  it.  safe  to  remain  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Apostles  alone  thought  good  to  stand  their  ground,  and, 
by  the  watchful  care  of  their  God,  they  were  preserved, 
The  Christians,  dispersed  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria, 
preached  the  word  wherever  they  went.  And  thus  this 
persecution  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  through  various  regions,  and  what  was  designed 
to  annihilate  it  was  overruled  to  extend  it  exceedingly. 
But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  section  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 

Saul,  who  was  all  attention  to  the  work  of  persecution, 
was  vexed  to  hear,  that  a  number  of  the  Christians  had 
Conversion  of  cscapcd  to  Damascus,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria ; 
Saul,  or  Paul;  and  hc  procurcd  a  commission  from  the  high 
A.D.  36.  priest  to  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a  considerable  journey,  but  religious  glory  was  his 
idol.  When  he  was  near  to  Damascus,  a  sudden  light 
from  heaven,  exceeding  even  that  of  the  sun,J  arrested 

*  That  18,  one  born  and  bred  a  Jew  in  some  country  where  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken.  t  Acts  vii.  58  ;  viii.  1 — 3. 
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the  daring  zealot,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground.  At  the 
same  time  a  voice  called  to  him,  saying,  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
And  the  Lord  said,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest : 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.*'  In  this 
marvellous  manner  did  the  Son  of  God  made  known  his 
truth,  his  majesty,  and  his  power,  to  this  enterprising 
persecutor,  and  evince  to  all  ages,  what  he  can  do  to  the 
"  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  The  will  of  Saul 
was  broken,  and  for  the  first  time  made  submissive  to 
God.  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  "  was  his 
cry ;  and  whenever  this  is  uttered  from  the  heart,  it  will 
not  fail  to  bring  down  the  divine  blessing.  He  was 
directed  to  go  into  Damascus,  where  he  remained  three 
days  without  sight  and  without  food,  yet  constantly  em- 
ployed in  prayer  for  divine  grace  and  mercy.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  the  conviction  of  sin  was  preached  to  him, 
with  circumstances  more  extraordinary  than  those  which 
took  place  upon  the  preaching  to  the  three  thousand  first 
converts ;  but  the  spiritual  instruction  conveyed  was 
precisely  the  same.  The  work  of  converting  grace  may 
vary  very  much  in  non-essential  circumstances, — its 
nature  never  varies.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  by  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  been  no  welcome  news  to  this  Phari- 
see, had  he  still  remained  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
righteousness  ;  but  now  it  was  as  life  from  the  dead. 
Afler  three  days,  by  the  particular  direction  of  a  vision 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  Ananias,  a  disciple  of  Damascus, 
was  sent  to  him  with  the  tidings  of  peace.  He  had 
heard  of  the  active  malice  of  Saul,  but  was  encouraged 
to  go  by  a  positive  declaration  that  Saul  was  a  chosen 
vessel.  Ananias  opened  his  commission  by  informing 
Saul,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  sent  him,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  receive  his  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Both  these  effects  immediately  took  place. 
Ananias  exhorted  him  to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  *'  wash 
away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  I^ord."*  He 
was  baptized,  and  soon  refreshed  both  in  mind  and  body  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  whole  vehemence  of  his  natural 
character,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  intellectual  facul- 

*  Acts  xxii.  16, 
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ties,  which  were  doubtless  of  the  first  magnitude  among 
men,  were  sanctified  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
until  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  labours 
in  the  Church  with  unparmleled  success.  For  this  is  he 
who  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  and 
"  his  memorial  is  blessed  for  ever."  He  was  particu- 
larly commissioned  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  of  all 
the  Apostles  he  seems  to  have  entered  with  the  greatest 
penetration  into  the  nature  of  Christianity.  Salvation 
by  grace  through  faith  was  his  darling  theme,  a  doctrine 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  self-righteous  scheme  in 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  glory.  His  countrymen,  the 
Jews,  were  particularly  fierce  in  opposing  this  grand 
article  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  stung  to  the  quick  when 
attacked  by  their  once  favourite  champion.  No  doubt 
he  had  been  sincere  in  his  religion  formerly ;  yet  is  he 
far  from  exculpating  himself  on  this  account.  On  the 
contrary,  he  magnifies  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
extended  to  him,  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  injurious 
and  the  chief  of  sinners,*  in  whom  the  long-suffering  of 
the  Lord  had  been  exhibited,  **  for  a  pattern  to  them  who 
shall  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting :  ** — that 
mankind  may  know,  that  God  accepts  sinners  on  Christ's 
account  alone,  and  through  faith  in  his  blood ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  design  of  the 
Gospel,  than  to  seek  salvation  by  our  own  works  of  any 
kind.  He  seems  ever  after  to  have  lamented  deeply  the 
miserable  state  of  his  countrymen,  who  "  had  a  zeal  for 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."t  He  pitied  their 
self-righteous  notions:  he  knew  by  his  own  experience 
how  deceitful  such  notions  were  to  those  who  were  under 
the  power  of  them  :  and,  while  he  rejoiced  on  account  of 
that  grace  which  had  redeemed  himself  from  hell,  he 
commiserated  those,  who  were  fast  advancing  thither  in 
fearless  presumption.  Li  the  third  chapter  of  the  Philip- 
pians,  he  gives  us  a  very  particular  view  of  himself.  To 
trust  in  any  thing  for  salvation,  except  Christ  alone,  is 
with  him  "to  have  confidence  in  the  flesh."  No  man 
appeared  once  to  have  had  more  just  pretensions  to  such 
confidence    than    himself.     His   regular  circumcision   on 

*  1  Tim.  LI 3.  t  Rom.  X.  2. 
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the  eighth  day,  Hebrew  descent,  Pharisaic  strictness, 
zealous  Judaism,  and  blameless  morals,  seemed  to  exalt 
him  above  the  common  level  of  his  countrymen  :  but  he 
declares  that  he  "  reckoned  all  these  things  as  dung,  that 
he  might  win  Christ ; "  and  in  him  alone  he  desires  to  be 
found,  without  his  own  righteousness  to  trust  in  ;  and  he 
maintains  the  settled  determination  of  his  soul  in  this 
article  of  justification.  Were  it  not  for  the  perverse 
blindness  of  fallen  nature,  one  might  be  astonished  to 
find  many  persons  of  learning  and  good  sense,  after  read- 
ing this  account  of  the  Apostle  by  himself,  still  endea- 
vouring to  represent  him  as  mixing  grace  and  works  in 
the  subject  of  justification,  and  describing  him  as  only 
excluding  ceremonial  works  firom  the  oflSce  of  justifying 
a  sinner.     But  to  proceed : 

Having  preached  Christ  for  three  years  abroad,  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  attempted  to  join  himself  to 
the  Church,  but  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  been, 
and  the  very  imperfect  account  which  they  had  of  what  he 
then  was,  prevented  the  Christians  from  receiving  him,  till 
Barnabas  brought  him  to  the  Apostles  (two  of  them  only, 
Peter,  and  James  *  the  Lord  s  brother)  and  informed  them 
of  his  genuine  conversion.  This  cleared  up  all  doubts ; 
and  he  was  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
at  Jerusalem,  and  would  gladly  have  remained  there, 
but  the  Lord,  by  a  vision,  assured  him,  that  the  Jews 
would  not  receive  his  testimony ;  and  that  the  great  scene 
of  his  labours  was  to  be  among  the  Gentiles. 

In  fact,  some  address  was  needful  in  his  brethren  to 
save  his  life  from  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  fury  of  persecution  subsided :  the  liOrd  gave  rest 
to  his  Church :  and  the  disciples  both  at  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere,  walked  in  the  very  best  manner,  in  which  they 
can  walk  on  this  side  heaven,  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Where  these  go 
together,  excesses  of  all  sorts  are  prevented ;  and  inward 
joy  and  outward  obedience  conspire  to  demonstrate,  that 
there  Christ  reigns  indeed. 

Yet  so  slow  are  men  to  receive  new  divine  truths,  espe- 

♦  Gal.  i.  18,  19.     Acts  ix.  27. 
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cially  those  which  militate  against  old  prejudices,  that 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  contended  with  Peter  on 
account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  of  Caesarea. 
The  fierceness  of  Peter  s  natural  character  was  now 
abated:  with  great  meekness  he  reasoned  on  the  case 
with  his  bigoted  brethren,  and  convinced  them,  by  the 
evident  proofs  of  the  grace  of  God  being  vouchsafed 
to  Gentiles,  that  it  was  lawful  to  have  communion  with 
them.*  They  glorified  God,  saying,  "  Then  hath  Grod 
also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  to  life."  Unutter- 
able grace  indeed  to  us,  confessed  at  length  and  owned 
by  our  elder  brethren  the  Jews !  David  had  just  reason 
to  say,  "  Let  me  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercies  are  great,  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man.^t  Even  a  converted  Jew  admits  with  diflSculty,  that 
thegrace  of  God  may  visit  a  Gentile  ! 

The  visits  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been  but 
short.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  sought  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  his  Gentile  connexions  and  very  reserved  prac- 
tice of  Mosaical  ceremonies,  rendered  him  no  peculiar 
favourite  in  the  mother-church,  though  they  could  not 
but  "  glorify  the  grace  of  Grod  which  was  in  him-^J  But 
the  Church  is  not  perfect  on  earth.  His  next  return  to 
Jerusalem  was,  however,  of  a  popular  kind,  namely  to 
convey  the  alms  of  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians oppressed  by  a  "  famine,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Caesar."  §  His  companion  to  Jerusalem 
was  Barnabas,  whose  liberality  in  the  beginning  had  been 
so  eminent.  This  service  bemg  discharged,  they  both  re- 
turned to  minister  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  civil  power  of  Judea  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Boman  emperor, 
a  person  of  considerable  talents,  and  full  of  that  specious 
virtue,  which,  in  secular  annals  would  entitle  him  to  great 
renown.  Li  the  church  of  Christ  he  stands  a  persecutor, 
and  his  virtues  are,  in  the  strong  but  just  language  of  Au- 
gustine, H  splendid  sins.  Yet  his  persecution  was  not  the 
effect  of  a  cruel  temper.  Had  the  Jews  regarded  Chris- 
tianity with  a*  favourable  eye,  he,   at  least,  would  have 

*  Acts  xi.  1—18.  t  2  Sam.  xxiv.  U.  I  Gal.  i.  24. 

§  Acts  xi.  28—30.  ||  Splendida  peccata. 
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protected  it.  But  long  before  this  time  the  general  favour 
of  the  common  people  toward  the  Christians  had  been 
dissipated  by  the  active  malice  of  the  rulers,  and  Christ 
was  found  to  have  no  lasting  friends,  but  those  whom 
he  made  so  by  effectual  grace.  The  first  victim  of 
this  political  persecution  was  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  : 
he  was  slain  with  the  sword,  the  first  of  the  Apostles 
who  departed  from  the  Church  below,  to  join  that  which 
is  above. 

Finding  that  the  act  was  popular,  Herod  attempted  to 
dispatch  Peter  also.*  But  God  had  reserved  him  for 
more  services  ;  and  yet,  in  all  appearance,  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  preservation.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  strictly 
guarded,  with  a  view,  after  the  passover,  when  the  con- 
course of  Jews  at  Jerusalem  was  very  large,  to  have  him 
publicly  executed.  The  king  was  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  subjects  ;  but  the  Church 
has  arms,  which  men  of  the  world  understand  not,  and 
they  were  vigorously  used  on  this  occasion. 

A  spirit  of  earnest  persevering  prayer  was  poured  on 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  delayed  to  answer 
till  the  critical  moment ; — a  method  not  uncommon  of 
exercising  the  faith,  and  zeal,  and  patience  of  his  people. 
By  the  miraculous  interposition  of  an  angel,  Peter,  the 
night  before  his  intended  execution,  was  delivered  from 
prison.  At  first  he  imagined  that  to  be  done  in  vision, 
which  was  a  reality.  At  length  being  fully  come  to 
himself,  and  reflecting  on  what  the  Lord  had  done,  he 
came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  a 
woman  of  eminent  piety  and  of  some  opulence,  where 
many  Christians  were  gathered  together  in  the  religious 
employment  of  prayer.  Those  only,  who  know  what  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is,  can  conceive  the  vehemence  of  wrest- 
ling, which  then  engaged  Christian  hearts.  The  scene 
which  followed  was  at  once  most  astonishing  and  most 
pleasing.  They  hear  a  person  knocking  at  the  door  ;  a 
young  woman  named  Rhoda  comes  to  hearken  ;  she 
knows  Peters  voice  ;  joy  prevents  her  from  opening 
the  gate  ;  she  returns  to  inform  the  supplicants,  that 
Peter  stood  before  it ;  they  are  inclined  to  suspect  her  of 

*  Acts  xii.  3. 
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insanity,  rather  than  to  believe  that  their  prayers  were 
heard  ;  so  slow  are  even  the  best  to  believe  the  goodness 
of  God.  She  perseveres  in  her  first  assertion  ;  it  must 
then,  say  they,  be  his  angel.*  Peter  continues  knocking  ; 
they  open  at  length  ;  they  behold  him,  and  are  astonished. 
Having  waved  his  hand,  and  brought  them  to  silence,  he 
informs  them  of  the  Lord's  wonderfiil  interposition  in  his 
favour.  Go,  says  he,  and  show  these  things  to  James,  and 
the  brethren.  James,  who  was  the  Lord's  brother,  with 
himself  and  John  had  the  greatest  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  Church  f  at  that  time.  Peter  retires 
then  to  a  place  of  concealment. 

Little  did  Herod  apprehend  that  his  ovm  death  should 
precede  that  of  his  prisoner.     On  a  public  occasion,  in 
Death  of    ^^ich  he  appeared  in  great  splendour,  he  de- 
Herod  ;     livered  an  oration,  so  pleasing  to  his  audience, 
A.  D.  44.    ^j^^^  they  shouted,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and 
not  of  a  man."     That  moment  he  was  smittten  with  an 
incurable  disease  by  an  angel,  because  he  "  gave  not  God 
the  glory."     That  pride  and  ambition,  whicn  had  gained 
him  the  character  of  a  patriot,  orator,  and  statesman,  were 
punished  with  death  by  Him,  who   "  seeth  not  as  man 
3eeth  ;  "  and  he  fell  a  warning  to  princes,  not  to  seek  glory 
in  opposition  to  God. 

The  next  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 

pj^^(.jj^g^.^  mother-church  will  deserve  our  particular  atten- 

coimcii:    tion.     This  was  the  first  Christian  council.   The 

controversy    which    occasioned    it,   involved  a 

subject  of  vast  consequence  in  real  religion. 

t  About  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  eflusion  of 
the  Spirit  had  commenced  ;  a  period  of  time  in  which, 
even  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  wicked  nations  in 
the  world,  in  Jerusalem  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  God 
had  erected  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who 

*  The  idea  of  the  ministry  of  angels  among  men  was  popular  with  the 
Jews ;  possihl^r  these  good  men  might  carry  it  too  far,  hnt  I  pretend  not 
to  settle  the  point.  f  Gal.  ii.  9. 

t  I  once  for  all  ohserve  here,  that  the  niceties  of  Chronology  make  no 
part  of  my  study  in  this  Work.  Yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  attend  so  much 
to  historical  connection,  as  to  be  generally  right  within  a  few  years.  This 
seems  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  and  whoever  attends  to  the  second  and 
third  chapters  to  the  Galatians,  will  see  that  I  cannot  err  much  in  this 
instance. 
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had  lived  in  great  unanimity  and  charity,  "  keeping  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  conscious  of 
their  Divine  Master  s  spiritual  presence,  and  rejoicing  in 
hope  of  his  second  coming  to  complete  their  felicity.  In 
his  strength,  they  had  sustained,  with  much  patience,  two 
very  severe  persecutions,  in  the  former  of  which  a  Deacon, 
in  the  second  an  Apostle,  had  sealed  the  truth  with  their 
blood.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  period  their  holy  harmony 
had  been  a  little  interrupted  by  a  secular  contention  ;  but 
this  was  soon  composed.  The  time  was  not  yet  arrived, 
when  those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  could  so 
much  forget  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  as  to  contend 
passionately  for  worldly  things.  The  present  controversy 
had  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  Christian  religion 
itself,  and  therefore  seemed  more  likely  to  disturb  the 
union  of  men,  with  whom  spiritual  objects  were  the  chief 
ground  of  concern.  The  Jews  were  strongly  attached  to 
their  own  religious  national  peculiarities.  Under  the 
influence  of  pride,  envy,  and  other  evil  passions,  this 
disposition  supported  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Grospel  than  the  attempt  of  some  Christian  Jews,  who 
endeavoured  to  infiise  into  the  Gentile  converts  an  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  in  order  to  salvation. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  themselves  were  now  real  Christians, 
but  they  were  displeased  to  see  and  hear  of  so  many  Gen- 
tiles admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  regarded 
by  the  Apostles  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves 
in  the  favour  of  God.  Thus  were  their  minds  darkened 
with  respect  to  the  article  of  justification  :  and,  before 
they  were  aware,  by  thus  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
circumcision,  they  practically  averred,  that  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  (Jhnst  was  not  suflScient  for  man  s  salva- 
tion ;  that  the  favour  of  God  was  to  be  purchased  by 
human  works,  in  part  at  least  ;  and  that  their  ritual  obser- 
vances contributed  to  their  acceptance  with  God. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  natural  pride  and  igno- 
rance of  the  human  heart,  disguised  under  the  pretence 
of  religious  zeal,  attempted  to  undermine  the  simplicity 
of  the  faith,  by  which  hitherto  Christians  had  rested  with 
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complacency  on  Jesus  alone,  had  enjoyed  peace  of  con- 
science, and  had  been  constrained  to  obedience  by  love. 
The  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  looked  on  the  growing 
evil  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  after  no  small  finiitless  alter- 
cation with  the  zealots,  thought  it  better  to  refer  the  fiiU 
consideration  of  the  question  to  a  council  of  Apostles  and 
Elders  at  Jerusalem.  And  now  Paul  returned  to  Jerusalem 
the  third  time  since  his  conversion,  and  about  seventeen 
years  after  it  ;  and,  m  his  progress  with  Barnabas,  re- 
ported the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  which  gave  great 
joy  to  the  Christian  Jews  in  general. 

At  the  Council,  Peter,  who  had  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  since  Agrippa's  death  was  no  longer  molested,  opened 
the  debate  by  observing,  that  a  considerable  time  ago, 
God  had  selected  him  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  had 
blessed  his  labours  with  unequivocal  success,  in  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith,  and  in  dispensing  the  Holy  Ghost 
among  them,  no  less  than  on  the  Jews.  After  God  him- 
self had  thus  decided,  he  said  it  appeared  presumptuous 
in  any  person  to  impose  a  yoke  on  the  Gentiles,  from 
which  the  Divine  indulgence  had  exempted  them.  He 
insisted  that  the  yoke  itself,  especially  when  laid  on  the 
conscience  as  necessary  to  salvation,  was  intolerable  :  and 
he  concluded,  that  even  they,  who  still,  for  charitable  and 
prudential  reasons,  persisted  in  the  ritual  observances, 
were  yet  oblig^ed  to  repose  for  salvation  only  on  the  "  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  well  as  these  Gentiles,  who 
never  had  observed  them  at  all.  This  full  testimony  of 
Peter  was  supported  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  gave 
ample  proof  of  the  Divine  Grace  vouchsafed  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. James,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  standing  pastor 
of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  the  same  argument,  by  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  agreeably  to  Peters  declara- 
tion of  the  mercy  of  God  in  visiting  the  Gentiles.  He 
gave  his  opinion,  that  the  Gentiles  should  no  longer  be 
molested  with  notions  subversive  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
tending  to  teach  them  dependence  on  human  works  instead 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  salvation.  Only  he  recom- 
mended, that  the  Council  should  direct  them  to  abstain 
from   the   pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and 
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from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.*  For  the  number 
of  Jews  dispersed  through  Gentile  cities,  who  heard  Moses 
read  every  Sabbath-day,  required  these  precautions. 

A  letter  was  sent  according  to  these  views ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  was  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  Council. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  synod  used  this  striking  expres- 
sion of  censure  against  the  zealots, — ^they  "  troubled  you 
with  words,  subverting  your  souls.**  Certainly  the  chari- 
table Apostles  would  not  so  strongly  have  rebuked  a 
trifling  error.  Nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  other  method  of 
understanding  this  aright,  but  on  the  principle  already 
stated,  that  the  harm  did  not  consist  in  practising  these 
ceremonies,  though  virtually  abrogated  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  For  these  were  practised  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, constantly  by  such  as  Uved  in  Judea,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  rest.  The  real  fault  was  the  depending 
upon  them  for  salvation,  in  opposition  to  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Here  the  Apostles  knew  it  behoved  them  to  be 
jealous,  that  God  might  be  glorified,  and  souls  comforted  : 
and  the  joy,  and  consolation,  and  establishment  in  the 
faith,  which  ensued  amongst  the  Gentiles,  confirms  this 
interpretation.t 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  received 
not  all  the  benefit,  which  was  to  be  wished  from  the 
wisdom  and  charity  of  the  Council,  though  it  doubtless 
would  be  of  service  to  many.  But  its  most  wholesome 
effects  were  felt  among  the  Gentiles.  The  account,  which 
we  have  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect that  the  self-righteous  spirit  had  a  very  deep  influ- 
ence among  some  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  obliged  to  exercise  a  particular 
caution  among  them,  and  to  confer  in  private  with  the 
pillars  of  the  Church,  lest  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  injure  his  own  usefulness  among 
his  countrymen. J     In  this  he  acted  with  equal  prudence 

*  Though  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  what  was  offered  to  it  was  nothing, 
yet  St.  Paul  has  given  solid  reasons  why  Christians  should  ahstain  from 
such  meats.  Fornication  was  a  sin,  concerning  the  evil  of  which  the 
heathen  converts  might  be,  he  apprehended,  as  yet  uninformed ;  and  to 
abstain  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  Jews. 

t  Act«  XV.  31  ;  xvi.  5.  t  Gal.  ii.  2-9. 
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and  charity  :  yet  nothing  could  induce  him  to  act  incon- 
sistently with  the  faith.  To  press  the  Gentile  converts  to 
fTewish  conformity,  appeared  to  him  in  this  light ;,  as  no 
leasons  but  those  of  peace,  charity,  and  prudential  expe- 
diency, could  be  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of  such  ob- 
servances, even  among  Jews  :  and  therefore  among  Gen- 
tiles, who  never  had  been  under  the  yoke,  no  other  con- 
struction could  be  put  on  the  practice,  than  that  it  was 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  the  primary  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  suflSciency  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
for  pardon  of  sin,  was  disbelieved.  The  same  Apostle, 
therefore,  who  on  another  occasion  circumcised  Timothy  ♦ 
because  of  the  Jews  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  being  by  the 
mother's  side  of  Hebrew  extraction,  now  insisted,  that 
Titus,  a  perfect  Gentile,  should  not  be  circumci8ed,t 
because  of  fiJse  brethren,  who  had  craftily  introduced 
themselves  among  the  Christians,  with  a  view  to  undermine 
their  dependence  on  Jesus,  and  to  draw  them  back  to  the 
self-riffhteousness  of  Judaism.  The  liberty  of  Christ  was 
what  he  was  zealous  to  support ;  and  he  would  not,  for  an 
hour,  allow  any  self-righteous  mixtures,  "  that  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  might  continue  with  them ;"  an  expression, 
which  throws  farther  light  on  the  controversy  we  have 
reviewed ;  and  shews  distinctly,  that  not  circumcision  itself, 
but  the  dependence  on  it  for  salvation  in  the  room  of 
Christ,  was  the  great  object  of  the  Apostle's  opposition. 

He  had  hitherto  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  tnat  all  his 
brethren  of  the  Apostolic  college  had  heartily  concurred 
in  checking  the  progress  of  self-righteousness.  But  a 
lamentable  instance  of  human  imbecility  soon  appeared. 
Peter,  after  having  J  taken  a  social  meal  with  some  Gentile 
converts,  afterwards  withdrew  from  their  company,  on  the 
arrival  of  certain  Jewish  zealots,  who  came  to  him  from 
James :  and  thus,  for  fear  of  their  censure,  he  durst  not 
keep  company  with  men,  whose  fellowship  he  yet  in- 
wardly  reverenced,  and  expected  to  enjoy  in  heaven.  An 
error  committed  by  a  respectable  character  is  infectious. 
Other  Jews  dissembled  in  a  similar  way  :-— even  Barnabas 
was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  was  in  danger  of  being  forsaken  on  the 

*  Acta  xvi.  3.  t  Gal.  ii.  3,  X  Gal.  ii.  12, 
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authority  of  those,  who  had  hitherto  upheld  its  standard 
in  the  world.  Such  infirmities  of  the  wise  and  ^rood 
prove,  beyond  doubt,  to  whom  alone  we  are  obliged  for 
the  preservation  of  Christian  truth  in  the  earth.  The 
Lord  roused  the  spirit  of  Paul  on  the  occasion :  he  vin- 
dicated the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  an  open  and  manly 
rebuke  of  Peter :  and  thus  a  seasonable  check  was  put  to 
the  growing  torrent  of  Pharisaism, — that  dark  but  deadly 
foe  of  the  Grospel, — which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  ever 
ready  to  cloud  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  peace  and  life. 

St.  Paul's  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  but  just  mentioned 
in  Scripture.*  His  fifth  was  attended  with  more  memor- 
able events.  It  was  seen  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that 
he  would  undergo  bitter  persecution  fi'om  the  infidel  Jews  ; 
and  the  guarded  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by 
many,  even  of  the  believers  there,  formed  no  pleasing  in- 
ducement to  him  to  repeat  his  visits.  But  divine  charity 
prevailed  in  St.  Paul's  mind  over  all  objections,  difficulties, 
and  dangers:  he  rebuked  his  friends  at  Csesarea,  who 
dissuaded  him  from  prosecuting  his  journey,  by  professing 
his  readiness  "  not  only  to  be  boimd,  but  also  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  f  His  resig- 
nation silenced  them :  they  said,  "  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  On  his  arrival  he  went  to  James,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  elders,  recounted  the  work  of  God 
among  the  Gentiles.  They  glorified  the  Lord,  and  re- 
joiced sincerely  on  the  account :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
expressed  what  concern  it  gave  them,  to  find  how  jealous 
of  Paul  the  brethren  were,  naving  heard  a  false  report  of 
his  teaching  all  the  Jews  to  forsake  the  Mosaic  observ- 
ances. Doubtless  he  had  not  done  this :  but,  he  had 
done  what  displeased  the  Jewish  zealots :  he  had  in- 
sisted on  the  exemption  of  Gentiles  from  the  yoke ;  and 
men,  once  out  of  humour,  are  disposed  to  hearken  to 
malevolent  exaggerations.  In  this  exigency  the  advice  of 
James  was  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  charitable ; 
namely,  that  he  should  join  with  four  men,  who  were 
bound  by  a  Nazarite  vow,  in  the  customary  services  of 
the  temple,  till  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  for  each  of 

*  Acts  xviii.  22.  t  Acts  xxi.  13. 
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them.  With  this  Paul  concmred ;  and  thus  he  gave  the 
clearest  proof  that  he  was  ready  to  conform  both  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  things  indifferent,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  men.  A  few  remarks,  suggested  by  these 
transactions,  shall  close  this  chapter. 

1.  We  see  here  that  really  there  was  no  difference  of 
•,  ,    ,       sentiment  between  Paul  and  James  in  reliffious 

Paul  and  .    .  •  •      .1     °     • 

James  agree  opmions,  as,  from  a  icw  cxprcssions  m  the  epis- 
m  sentiment  ^|^  ^^  ^^^  latter,*  somc  are  glad  to  insinuate. 
These  two  Apostles,  and  indeed  the  whole  college,  were  per- 
fectly agreed  m  their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  In  Peter  there  evidently  was,  in  one  instance,  a 
duplicity  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  rites, — 
in  Paul  a  steady  uniformity.  He  lived  as  a  Jew  himself: 
vows,  synagogue-worship,  and  the  various  rites  of  the  law 
he  observed,  not  even  sacrifices  excepted,  on  occasion. 
He  could  not  indeed  look  on  them  now  in  any  other  light 
than  as  branches  of  a  human  establishment ;  since  the 
death  of  Christ  had  annulled  their  divine  authority.  The 
establishment  itself  he  knew  was  soon  to  cease  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  him  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  it  appeared  more  charitable,  to  submit  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  conformity,  than  to  irritate  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  circumstantials.  On  this 
ground  pious  men  in  all  ages  have  acted,  and  those,  who 
have  most  excelled  in  Christian  firiitfulness,  have  been 
most  remarkable  for  their  candour.  At  the  same  time  the 
inflexible  firmness  of  Paul  in  vindicating  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  by  allowing  on  no  account  the  circumcision 
of  Gentiles,  informs  us  where  he  laid  the  stress  for  sal- 
vation.    This  union  of  candour  and  firmness  in  the  same 

Erson,  acting  variously  in  opposite  circumstances,  has 
1  some  writers  to  accuse  him  of  inconsistency,  who  seem 
not  to  have  understood  the  principles  of  the  controversy. 
This  was  the  case  of  Jerome  of  old.  His  controversy  with 
Auffustine  on  the  subject  is  yet  extant  in  the  epistle  of 
thelatter,  whose  statement  of  the  affair  I  think  perfectly 

*  James  ii.  latter  part. 
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just ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  tHe  views  in  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Apostle  has  now  been  exhibited. 

3.  We  see  here  how  infinitely  important  is  the  doctrine 
of  justification  !  What  excellent  fruits  it  had  brought 
forth  in  the  Jewish  Church,  now  consisting  of  many 
thousands,*  has  been  shovm.  It  appears  how  naturally 
the  human  heart  departs  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  before 
it  is  aware.  The  penetrating  and  zealous  spirit  of  Paul 
was  employed  by  the  divine  goodness  to  uphold  still  the 
standard  of  truth.  Many,  no  doubt,  received  benefit  firom 
his  example ;  but  the  glory  of  this  Church  was  now  on 
the  decline. 

4.  The  evil  of  bigotry  is  no  less  evident ;  and  how 
naturally  it  connects  itself  with  self-righteousness  is  also 
sufficiently  apparent.  An  eager  stress  laid  on  any  rite,  or 
form,  or  external  work  whatever,  easily  thus  degenerates. 
Stedfastness  in  the  faith,  and  candour,  and  charity,  are, 
under  God,  our  preservatives  against  it. 

There  was  little  opportunity  of  trying  on  the  minds  of 
Christians,  the  eflect  of  the  charitable  scheme  concerted 
between  the  two  apostles ;  because,  before  the  seven  days 
were  expired,  the  malice  of  the  infidel  Jews  broke  out 
against  I^aul.  St.  Luke's  narrative  from  the  twenty-first 
chapter  to  the  end  of  his  history,  is  spent  on  the  conse- 
quences of  this.  The  cheerfiilness,  magnanimity,  charity, 
and  piety  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  the  convincing  force  of 
lus  reasoning,  which  caused  Felix  to  tremble,  and  Agrippa 
to  confess  himself  almost  a  Christian :  his  preservation 
from  Jewish  malice  by  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship  :  the  perils  he  underwent  by  sea  and  iifborcufi^m 
land,  till  ne  arrived  a  prisoner  at  Eome,  and  his  ^*  ^J).^^ 
labours  for  two  years  in  the  ministry  among 
them  who  visited  him  in  his  imprisonment :  these  things 
are  so  circumstantially,  and,  I  may  justly  add,  so  beauti- 
fully related  by  the  sacred  writer,  that  1  shall  refer  my 
reader  to  him  altogether,  especially  as  neither  the  history 
of  the  mother-church,  nor  of  any  other  particular  churches, 
is  connected  with  the  account. 

*  Acts  xxi.  20. 
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The  malice  of  the  Jews  having  failed  of  its  object  in 
Paul,  by  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  would  gladly  have  gratified 
itself  on  James.  But  he,  though  no  Roman  citizen,  was 
shielded  a  little  longer  by  the  lenity  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.* His  long  residence  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
was  stationary  for  the  most  part,  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  a  blameless  life,  to  abate  the  prejudice  of  his 
unbelieving  countrymen,  and  to  extort  the  tribute  of 
praise  from  the  populace  in  general.  About 
the  year  of  our  Lord  sixty,  he  wrote  his  Catholic 
epistle.  It  is  addressed  to  Jews  in  general ;  sometimes 
he  speaks  to  Christians,  sometimes  to  infidels,  like  a 
person  well  known,  and  of  considerable  influence  among 
both.  The  covetousness,  inhumanity,  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  nation  are  described  in  strong  colours  ;  imd 
he  writes  like  one  who  foresees  the  speedy  desolation 
which  was  to  overtake  them.  By  the  practical  turn  of  his 
doctrine,  by  his  descanting  on  the  vices  of  the  tongue,f 
of  partiality  to  the  rich,  and  of  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  poor  in  Christian  assemblies,;]:  and  by  his  direction 
gainst  vain  swearing,^  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  the 
Church  had  considerably  declined  from  its  ori^naJ  purity 
and  simplicity ;  and  that  the  crafts  of  Satan,  aided  ever  by 
human  depravity,  were  wearing  out  apace  the  precious 
fruits  of  that  emision  of  the  Spirit,  which  has  oeen  de- 
scribed. Such  is  the  common  course  of  things  in  all 
similar  cases,  within  the  like  period  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  Lord  had  not  however  forsaken  his  Church  ;  though 
its  members  were  in  a  persecuted  state,  and  were  brought 
before  Jewish  magistrates,!]  and  vexed,  so  far  as  the  rage 
of  this  infatuated  nation  had  power  to  exert  itself.  He 
particularly  exhorts  them  to  patience  under  their  trials, 
and  a  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  this  Church  was 
favoured  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul.f 

*  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  began  about  a.  d.  64,  the  11th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero.    See  chap.  XV. 

t  Chap.  iii.        |  Chap.  li.  1—9.        §  Chap.  v.  12.        ||  Chap.  ii.  6. 

IT  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Jews,  reminds  them  of  St.  Paul's 
letter  to  them  ;  which  probably,  could  liave  been  no  other  than  this 
epistle. 
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As  apostacy,  partly  through  the  fashionable  and  na- 
tural evil  of  self-righteousness,  and  partly  through  the 
cruelty  of  persecution,  was  the  great  mischief  to  be  feared 
among  them,  he  directs  them  particularly  to  maintain  the 
Christian  faith.  St.  Paul,  in  this  Epistle,  largely  and 
distinctly  shows  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  Mosaic 
types  in  Jesus.  His  priesthood,  sacrifice,  and  intercession, 
are  amply  described.  The  privileges  and  benefits  of  his 
salvation  are  distinctly  stated.  He  exhorts  them  to  con- 
stancy in  the  simple  faith  of  Christ.  He  urges  them  to 
persevere  in  supporting  their  Christian  assemblies,  from 
which  some  *  had  declmed,  probably  through  fear  of  per- 
secution. He  reminds  them  of  the  severities  they  had 
patiently  undergone  after  their  first  illumination,  of  the 
compassion  which  his  sufierings  had  excited  among  them, 
and  of  the  cheerfiilness  with  which  they  had  sustained 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  fix)m  the  confidence  they 
"  had  of  having  in  heaven  a  better  and  enduring  sub- 
stance." The  whole  turn  of  his  exhortation  shows,  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  grievous  molestation  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.  And  yet  from  their  dulness  in 
divine  things,  which  he  so  warmly  censures,t  it  is  cer- 
tain their  spiritual  taste  had  declined.  The  persecution 
of  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  probably  excited  a  general 
hostility  against  the  Church.  That  it  did  not  proceed  to 
blood,:|;  seems  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  protection 
of  the  Koman  government.  The  Apostle  is  particularly 
earnest  in  exhorting  them  to  remember  and  hold  fast  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  which  their  first  ministers  had  taught 
them,  and  to  consider  that  Jesus  Christ  was  their  great 
object,  and  that  a  return  to  Jewish  dependences  would 
ruin  their  souls.  On  the  whole,  we  have  here  the  most 
glorious  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  most  distinct  infor- 
mation of  the  nature  of  a  true  adherence  to  it ;  though 
I  see  no  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  Epistle  for  concluding, 
that  he  forbad  them  that  same  occasional  and  prudential 
compliance  with  Judaism  in  external  observances,  which 
all  the  Apostles  practised.  It  was  the  departure  of  the 
HEART  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  against  which  he  warned 
them.     He  dwells  not  largely  on  particular  duties.     He 

♦  Heb.  X.  25.  t  lb.  v.  12.  J  lb.  xii.  4. 
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had  not  lived  much  among  them ;  and  special  details  of 

Sractical   matters  came  better  from  the  pastoral  pen  of 
ames. 
Thus  earnestly  did  these  two  Apostles  instruct  and  warn 
a  declining  church.     But  grace  has  its  seasons !     God  will 
not  always  strive  with  man ;  yet  the  use  of  the  Epistles 
will  remain,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 


CHAP.  n. 

JUDEA  AND  GALILEE. 

The  Holy  Land  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Judea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria.  This  last  was  in  a  situation 
so  peculiar,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considered  distinctly. 
And  of  the  Churches  of  the  two  former  I  have  not  much 
more  to  say,  than  that  their  state,  by  fair  analogy,  may 
be  estimated  from  that  of  the  mother-church.  Indeed  a 
strong  foundation  had  been  laid  for  their  conversion  by 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  that  of  our  Lord 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  The  angel  Grabriel  had  foretold 
of  the  son  of  Zacharias,  "  that  many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  he  should  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God."  *  Repent- 
ance was  his  theme,  and  by  this  he  prepared  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  Jesus  himself  condescended  in  his  subordinate 
capacity  of  prophet  and  teacher  to  pursue  the  same 
method,  though  no  regular  churches  were  yet  formed. 
He  promised  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  his  disciples ;  and  we  have  several  intima- 
tions,t  that  a  greater  degree  of  success,  of  purity,  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  glory,  should  attend  his  religion  after  he  should 
leave  this  world,  than  during  his  personal  ministry  .J 

Judea  and  Galilee  being  thus  prepared  for  the  Gospel, 
the  blessed  tiding  began  to  be  spread  through  them,  and 
to  be  attended  with  rapid  success,  soon  after  the  first  per- 
secution which  arose  concerning  Stephen.     Those,  who 

*  Luke  i.  16.  t  John  xiv.  and  xvi. 

J  Let  this  account,  once  for  all,  for  the  much  greater  use  which  I  make 
of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Epistles,  than  of  the  four  Gospels.  These  last 
are  indeed  inestiraahle  ;  hut  their  uses  are  of  another  kind,  and  fall  not  so 
much  within  the  plan  of  this  Work. 
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had  felt  the  flame  of  Divine  Love  in  Jerusalem,  being 
obliged  to  flee,  preached  through  these  regions,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  many  thousands  were  converted.  The 
mother-church,  no  doubt,  was  the  most  numerous,  but 
various  churches  in  the  country  must  have  contributed  to 
make  up  the  sum.  The  small  size  of  Palestine  may  tempt 
some  to  wonder,  how,  if  many  thousands  became  Chris- 
tians, the  main  body  of  the  nation  could  yet  remain  in  in- 
fidelity. The  amazing  populousness  and  fertility  of  the 
country  accounts  for  this.  The  number  of  populous  towns, 
in  Galilee  particularly,  is  astonishing,  as  appears  from 
Josephus's  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  single  town 
of  Gadara,  near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  by  no  means  a  town 
of  the  first  magnitude,  maintained  two  thousand  swine.* 
If  then  the  importance  of  regions  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  rather  than  by  the  extent  of  ground, 
this  small  country  might  vie  perhaps  with  modem  Kussia. 

Of  these  Churches  the  first  instruments  were  not  the 
Apostles  themselves,  though  they  doubtless  visited  them 
afterwards,  and  confirmed  them.  James  the  son  of  Ze- 
bedee  would  not  confine  his  labours  to  Jerusalem,  till  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
twelve,  if  perhaps  we  except  James  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
who  was  the  first  standing  rastor  of  Jerusalem. 

These  Churches,  most  probably,  followed  the  example 
of  the  parent-church,  both  in  its  first  love  and  comfort- 
able progress,  and  also  in  its  unhappy  declension.  Peters 
activity  m  establishing  them  was  very  conspicuous.  "  The 
Lord  wrought  efiectually  "  in  him  always  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews.f  He  passed  through  all  q^uarters,  and 
visited  the  places  most  remote  from  the  capital,  such  as 
Lydda,  Saron,  and  Joppa.J  In  all  these  places  the  Spirit 
of  God  accompanied  his  work.  It  was  in  this  last  city  that 
the  Lord  by  him  raised  Tabitha  from  the  dead.  I  should 
scarcely  have  mentioned  this  miracle,  in  a  work  which 
professes  all  along  to  record  the  ordinary,  not  the  extra- 
ordinary operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not  this 
woman  distinguished  by  "  her  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  she  did."  All  the  widows  stood  by  Peter 
weeping,  and  showing  the  "  coats   and  garments  which 

•  Mark  v.  13.  t  Gal.  ii.  R.  t  Acts  ix.  32  to  the  tnd. 
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she  had  made,  while  she  was  with  them,"  Thus  had  this 
woman's  faith  evidenced  itself  by  good  works ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  piety  and  of  prayer  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
that  of  industrious  beneficence.  Hail,  Tabithal  thou 
hast  the  highest  glory,  and  of  the  most  solid  kind,  which  is 
attainable  on  earth !  But  the  reader  sees  how  simple  and 
low  Christian  exploits  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  worldly 
men.  They  are  not  like  the  swelling  deeds  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,  which  have  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  mono- 
polized the  historic  page.  But  the  persons  who  are  influ- 
enced by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  like  Tabitha,  will  yet  know 
with  whom  they  would  wish  to  be  numbered.  The  female 
sex,  almost  excluded  from  civil  history,  will  appear  per- 
haps more  conspicuous  in  ecclesiastical.  Less  immersed 
in  secular  concerns,  and  less  haughty  and  independent  in 
spirit,  they  seem,  in  all  ages,  to  have  had  their  mil  propor- 
tion, or  more  than  the  other  sex,  of  the  grace  of  the  GospeK 


CHAP.  III. 

SAMARIA. 

This  country  lay  in  the  midst,  between  Judea  and  Ga- 
lilee, though  distinguished  from  them  both  in  its  polity 
and  religion.  The  inhabitants  possessed  a  large  p^urt  of 
the  district  which  had  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes,  whom 
the  kings  of  Assyria  had  carried  into  captivity.  These 
conquerors  had  filled  their  vacant  place  with  various  co- 
lonists,* who  mixed  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  their 
idols,  vainly  boasted  of  their  relation  to  Jacob,t  professed 
to  regard  the  law  of  Moses,  and  despised  or  at  least  de- 
preciated the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  Our  Saviour 
clearly  decides  the  contest,  which  for  ages  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  them  and  the  Jews,  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  J  But  though  the  Samaritan  was  an  idolater  in  his 
very  foundation,  yet  in  moral  practice  he  appears  not  worse 
than  the  Jew.  Both,  indeed,  were  at  this  time  extremely 
corrupt,  and  gloried  in  cherishing  an  enmity,  which  for- 
bad them  the  exercise  of  common  humanity  to  one  another. 

*    2  Kings  xvii.  24.  t  John  iv.  12.  J  John  iv.  22. 
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The  Divine  Saviour  pitied  this  people.  He  visited 
them  himself,*  and  some  sinners  were  thereby  converted. 
He  made  a  second  attempt  ;t  but  the  bigotry  of  the  vil- 
lage to  which  he  approached,  prevented  them  from  re- 
ceiving him  there,  a  circumstance  which  excited  the  fiery 
zeal  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  gave  occasion  to 
our  Lord  to  say,  "  The  son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  hves,  but  to  save  them.**  He  meekly  bore  the  re- 
pulse, and  went  to  another  village.  But  the  efiusions  of 
his  kindness  toward  this  unhappy  people  were  now  to 
appear  in  abundance. 

Among  the  seven  deacons,  the  next  person  to  Stephen, 
in  zeal  and  activity,  was  Philip.  Driven  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  persecution,  he  was  directed  to  go  to  the  city  of 
Samaria,  perhaps  to  the  same  city  called  Sychar,  where 
our  Lord  had  conversed  with  the  woman  over  Jacob's  well. 
There  he  preached  Christ,  and  the  gospel  entered  the 
hearts  of  many,  so  that  "  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city."  { 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  a  very  ignorant  sim- 
ple people ;  but  now  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured 
upon  them,  none  received  the  Gospel  with  more  cordial 
satisfaction.  One  efiect  immediately  appeared,  which 
indeed  never  fails  to  attend  the  hearty  reception  of  the 
Gospel  Superstition  and  diabolical  delusions  vanished. 
A  person,  named  Simon,  had  deceived  this  people  with 
sorceries ;  I  dare  not  say  with  pretended  sorceries.  We 
shall  see  suflScient  proof,  before  we  have  done  with  the 
apostolical  history,  that  sorcery  was  a  real  thing.  For  a 
long  time  they  had  been  infatuated  ;  but  Philip's  doctrine 
expelled  their  regard  for  these  things,  and  numbers  of  both 
sexes  were  baptized.  Simon  himself,  though  a  stranger  to 
the  nature  and  power  of  Christ's  religion,  was  yet  con- 
vinced, that  Christianity  in  general  was  true;  and  this 
seems  the  just  idea  of  a  mere  historical  believer. 

The  Apostles  hearing  of  the  happy  reception  of  the 
Gt)spel  at  Samaria,  sent  down  Peter  and  John,  who 
prayed  on  the  behalf  of  the  people,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  imparted  through  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
Spurit  was  communicated,  not  only  in  extraordinary  gifts, 
but  also  in  an  eflusion  of  the  same  holy  graces,  which  had 

♦  John  W.  t  Luke  ix.  52.  %  Acts  viii.  8. 
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appeared  in  Judea.  The  former  were  those  which  only 
attracted  the  attention  of  Simon.  His  avaricious  heart 
immediately  conceiving  the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  to  be 
acquired  were  he  only  once  possessed  of  this  supema* 
tural  power,  he  offered  the  Apostles  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  communication  of  the  secret.  Peter,  who  saw  dis- 
tinctly both  his  covetousness  and  his  i^orance,  rebuked 
him  in  the  severest  manner,  assured  him  that  his  heart 
was  wrong  altogether,  and  his  state  accursed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  baptism  and  profession  of  Christianity.  At  the 
same  time  he  exhorted  him  to  repent,  and  to  seek  the  divine 
forgiveness.  Here  we  see  how  singularly  remote  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  from  all  worldly  plans  and  schemes,  and  what 
an  awful  difference  there  ever  is  between  a  real  and  a  nominal 
Christian.  The  conscience  of  Simon  felt  the  reproof:  he 
begged  the  Apostle's  pravers  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  prayed  for  himself,  reter  and  John  preached  through 
many  Samaritan  villages,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Samaritans,  a  sort  of  half  Jews, — ^for  they  were  all 
circumcised, — being  favoured  with  the  same  spiritual  bles- 
sings as  the  rest,  the  minds  of  Christians  were  prepared  to 
expect  a  similar  extension  of  heavenly  grace  to  uncircum- 
cised  idolaters.  And  among  the  wonders  of  divine  love 
which  we  have  reviewed,  these  are  pleasing  circumstances, 
that  Jews  and  Samaritans,  who,  for  ages,  had  disagreed  in 
rites,  should  now  be  united  in  Jesus ;  and  while  each  felt 
the  same  obligations  to  grace,  should  have  learned  mutual 
charity  for  the  first  time. 


•       CHAP.  IV. 

ETHIOPIA.* 

It  is  instructive  to  observe,  by  what  gentle  degrees  the 
goodness  of  God  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  general 
difiusion  of  his  grace  in  the  world.     The  first   Christians, 

*  The  Ethiopia  to  which  this  chapter  is  confiued,  seems  to  be  that  part 
of  the  country,  whose  metropolis  is  caUed  Meroe,  situated  in  a  large  isbnd 
encompassed  by  the  NUe  and  the  rivers  of  Astapus  and  Astoborra  :  For  in 
these  parts  (as  the  elder  Pliny  informs  us)  Queens  had  a  long  time  governed, 
under  the  title  of  Candace.— See  Cave's  Life  of  Philip. 
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even  the  Apostles  themselves,  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  think  with  any  particular  compassion  of  Gentiles,  and 
would  scarcely  have  thought  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  nation,  had  not  the  per- 
secution driven  many  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  teachers 
themselves  needed  to  be  taught  of  God  in  this  part  of 
their  office.  So  helpless  is  man  in  divine  things,  even 
after  he  has  been  favoured  with  some  spiritual  light,  that 
only  by  fresh  communications,  can  he  be  induced  to 
make  any  additional  improvement.  After  Philip  had 
finished  his  work  at  Samaria,  he  was  by  an  extraordinary 
commission,  ordered  to  travel  southward  toward  the 
desert  He  soon  discovered  the  reason  :  he  fell  in  with 
an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  a  minister  of  Candace,  Queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  had  been  worshipping  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  returning  home  in  his  chariot  Men,  who  feel 
the  worth  of  their  souls,  will  not  be  unemployed  when 
alone.  Their  concern  for  their  best  interests  will  operate 
most  powerfully,  when  they  are  most  disengaged  from 
business.  The  man  was  reading  the  prophet  Esaias,  and 
the  adorable  providence  of  God  had  directed  him  at  that 
particular  time  to  the  fifty-third  chapter,  which  gives  so 
clear  a  description  of  Christ  crucified.  Philip  asked  him, 
if  he  understood  what  he  was  reading.  The  man  confess- 
ing his  ignorance,  desired  Philip  to  come  and  sit  with 
him.  The  evangelist  took  the  opportunity  of  expounding 
to  him  the  Gospel,  from  the  passage  he  was  then  reading, 
which  at  once  lays  open  the  guilty  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  mankind,  their  recovery  only  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  nature,  end,  and  efficacy  of  his  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  before 
God  by  the  knowledge  of  the  same  Jesus  and  by  his 
merits.  The  Ethiopian's  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the 
doctrine  :  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  attend  Jewish  in- 
structions, the  best  then  to  be  had  in  the  world,  except 
the  Christian,  which  he  now  heard  for  the  first  time  ; 
nor  had  the  scandalous  wickedness  of  the  Jewish  nation 
hindered  him  from  attending  that  worship,  which  he 
believed  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  ignorance  of  his  own 
country  suited  not  even  the  weakest  and  most  glimmering 
light  of  a  serious  mind.     His  case  is  an  encouragement 
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for  men,  however  ignorant  and  mistaken  at  present,  to 
seek  earnestly  to  God,  for  he  will  take  care  that  they 
shall  FIND.  The  man  felt  himself  guilty  and  wicked,  and 
the  views  of  the  prophetical  chapter  before  us,  laid  open 
by  the  preacher,  discovered  to  him  the  remedy,  which  it 
pleased  God  so  powerfully  to  apply  to  his  heart,  that  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  a  certain  water,  he  desired  to  be 
baptized.  Philip  assured  him  that  there  was  no  impe- 
diment, if  he  was  sincere  in  the  feith  of  Christ.  On 
which  he  professed  his  belief  that  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  Philip  had  preached  to  him,  was  indeed  the  Son 
of  Gt)d  prophesied  of  by  Isaiah,  and  that  he  answered 
the  character  of  Saviour  there  given  to  him.  Philip  then 
baptized  the  Ethiopian,  who,  though  his  instructor  was, 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  immediately  .taken  from  him, 
went  on  his  way  into  his  own  country  rejoicing.*  Doubt- 
less this  joy  had  a  solid  and  powerful  cause  :  and  if  this 
case  be  compared  with  that  of  the  three  thousand  first  con- 
verts, and  both  of  them  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fifty- third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  conversion  will  appear  to  be  a  spiritual, 
internal  work,  humbling  men  for  sin,  and  comforting  them 
with  forgiveness  by  Christ.  The  nominal  profession,  with 
which  great  numbers  of  persons  content  themselves,  may 
seem  to  fit  them  for  little  else,  than  to  disgrace  Christi- 
anity by  their  practice. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Ethiopian,  thus  powerfiiUy  en- 
lightened and  rejoicing  in  God,  could  be  silent  when  he 
returned  home.  His  influence  and  character  would  at 
least  secure  to  him  a  respectful  attention  f5pom  some  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  thus,  the  Gospel,  most  probably,  was 
first  planted  in  Ethiopia.  But  we  have  no  more  scripture- 
light  on  the  subject. 


CHAP.  V. 

CiESAREA. 

The  great  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  some  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  or  its  neighbourhood, 
afibrded  a  providential  opportunity  for  the  gradual  illu- 

*  Acts  viil.  2G— 39, 
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mination  of  the  latter,  for  the  abatement  of  Jewish  bigotry, 
for  the  demonstration  of  Divine  Grace  in  the  salvation  of 
all  sorts  of  men,'  and  for  the  union  of  Christian  hearts. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  Church  was  planted  at  Tyre,  another 
at  Ptolemais,*  places  which  must  have  abounded  with 
Grentiles.  But  Cassarea  affords  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  observation  just  now  made.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  Grovemor,  and  was  so  situated  in 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Judea,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  which  region  it  ought  to  be  assigned.  And  the 
final  determination  of  this  question  in  favour  of  the 
Syrians  is  mentioned  by  Josepnus,  as  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war,  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  circumstance  shows  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  city,  and  the  strong  interest  which  both  par- 
ties had  in  it. 

Philip,  after  a  laborious  journey  fi:om  Azotus,  preach- 
ing in  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  settled 
at  length  in  Caesarea.  Here  he  was  stationary  for  many 
years-t  We  find  him,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  about  thirty  years,  which  takes  in  the  history  of 
the  Acts,  still  fixed  in  the  same  place,  with  four  virgin 
daughters,  where  he  entertained  St.  Paul  in  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.  I  can  no  more  conceive  Philip  to  have 
been  idle  and  unfruitfiil  all  this  time,  than  James  to  have 
been  so  at  Jerusalem.  A  Church,  mixed  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  would  naturally  be  formed  under  so  zealous  a 
pastor,  whose  observation  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  case 
of  the  Eunuch,  must  have  opened  his  mind  to  an  affec- 
tionate reception  of  Gentile  converts. 

Indeed  the  abuse,  which  the  mahgnant  pride  of  the 
Jews  had  made  of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  intercourse 
with  Gentiles,  was  a  great  bar  to  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel.  They  refused  to  keep  company  with  foreigners 
and  seem  to  have  looked  on  them  as  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Apostles  themselves  were,  as  yet,  under  the 
power  of  similar  bigotry,  till  a  vision  from  heaven  in- 
structed Peter,  as  he  was  praying  on  the  house-top  at 
Joppa,  that  he  ought  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  un- 
clean.l      By  this  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  which  the 

•  Acta  xxi.  7.         t  Acts  viii.  40,  all  compared  with  xxi.  0.        J  Acts  x. 
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Lord  was  immediately  assigning  him.     The  Holy  Spirit 
suggested  to  him,  that  three  men  were  at  that  time  inquir- 
ing for  him,  and  directed  him  to  go  Mrith  them  ;  "  for  I 
«     ,.      have  sent  them."  *     Peter  was  soon  informed  by 

Cornelius  iiiii  i  -        n 

•ends  for  the  men,  that  they  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
*'*'^'*  Caesareat  by  Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion  there, 
a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  Grod  with  all  his 
family,  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
alway  ;  who  had  been  warned  from  God  by  a  holy  angel 
to  send  for  him. — Peter  lodged  the  three  men  that  night  ; 
two  of  them  were  household  servants,  and  the  third — 
rare  character  ! — a  devout  soldier,  who  waited  on  the 
centurion  continually. 

On  the  next  day  Peter  went  with  them,  but  had  the 

Srecaution  to  take  with  him  six  Jewish  Christians  from 
oppa  as  witnesses  of  his  proceedings.  The  following 
day  they  entered  Caesarea,  and  came  into  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  who  had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and  near 
friends,  with  that  charity  for  their  souls,  which  fails  not 
to  influence  the  minds  of  those,  who  have  real  charity  for 
their  own.  On  the  entrance  of  Peter  he  falls  down  and 
worships.  Peter  corrects  his  mistaken  devotion.  Cor- 
nelius mforms  him,  that  having  been  particularly  engaged 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  he  was  assured  by  an  angel  mat 
his  prayers  and  alms  were  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  he 
had  obeyed  the  divine  direction  in  sending  for  him.  Peter 
now  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  company,  frankly  own- 
ing, that  he  was  at  length  ftiUy  convinced,  that  God  was 
no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  that  he  equally  regarded  Jew 
and  Gentile,  whoever  the  person  was  that  "  feared  God, 
and  wrought  righteousness.'      On  this  broad  basis  of  en- 

*  The  proper  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  un- 
limited subjection  due  to  him  from  Christian  Pastors,  and,  of  course,  from 
all  Christians,  are  solidly  deducible  from  this  and  various  similar  passages 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

+  Much  has  been  written  concerning  two  sorts  of  Proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  circumcised  ones,  and  incomplete  ones,  called  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate.  Two  learned  critics,  Dr.  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  seem 
to  have  shown,  however,  that  the  latter  had  no  existence.  Cornelius  was 
a  Gentile  altogether,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  the  Jews,  though  from  his 
pious  attention  to  the  Jewish  religion  he  must  nave  been  at  least  a  Prose- 
lyte of  the  second  sort,  if  any  e\er  were  so.  In  that  case  it  seems  difficult 
to  conceive,  why  any  Jew  should  have  made  such  a  difficulty  of  conversing 
with  persons  of  this  description. 
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couragement,  he  was  enabled  to  preach  to  them  the  good 
news  of  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  history 
they  knew,  though  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
his  doctrine.  He  directed  them  now  to  receive  that  doc- 
trine cordially  for  their  peace  with  God.  The  perfect 
holiness  and  the  supernatural  works  of  Jesus,  he  observed, 
demonstrated  him  to  be  no  impostor,  but  sent  of  God 
unquestionably :  that  he  himself  and  the  other  Apostles 
were  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  had  received 
a  commission  from  him  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  to 
urge  men's  acceptance  of  him  here,  if  ever  they  expected 
to  be  welcomed  by  him,  when  he  should  judge  the  quick 
and  dead  at  his  second  coming :  and  that  all  the  prophets 
had  testified,  that  whoever  placed  his  confidence  for  sal- 
vation in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  receive  remis- 
sion of  sins. 

Where  God  himself  powerfully  operates  on  the  mind, 
few  words  suffice.  The  whole  company  were  converted 
to  God.  The  Holy  Ghost,  both  in  an  extraordinary  and 
in  an  ordinary  way,  sealed  the  Apostle's  sermon.  The 
Jewish  brethren  were  astonished  to  find  Gentiles  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Jews.  Peter,  after  observing  how 
unreasonable  it  would  be  to  deny  baptism  to  persons  who 
had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  no  less  than  themselves, 
baptized  the  whole  company  ;  and  at  their  desire  spent  a 
few  days  with  them,  to  instruct  them  farther  in  Christian 
principles ;  and  then  left  them  to  the  care  of  Philip,  whose 
character  at  Caesarea  would  probably  from  this  time  in- 
crease in  public  esteem. 

A  remark  or  two  on  this  important  transaction  will  be 
proper. 

1.  The  grace  of  God  acts  very  variously  in  converting 
sinners.  There  are  considerable  shades  of  difierence  in 
the  cases  of  Saul,  of  the  Eunuch,  and  of  Cornelius.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  found  the  first  a  determined 
enemy,  tne  second  an  ignorant  inquirer,  the  third  a  person 
already  prepared  by  spiritual  grace,  though  with  no  more 
than  the  Old  Testament-light.  But  to  all  these  difierent 
cases,  the  doctrine  itself  is  the  same :  and  the  work  of 
God  in  humbling  man  for  his  sins,  and  leading  him  to 
Christ  alone  for  justification,  is  the  same  also. 
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2,  How  necessary  is  it,  that  the  way  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ  only  be  distinctly  explained  and  understood ! 
Cornelius,  with  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  tender  con- 
science, would  never  have  found  peace  of  conscience, 
jinless  he  had  understood  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  by 
the  blood  of  the  Bedeemer.  Imperfection  stiU  attending 
his  best  actions,  he  must  have  remained  miserable  in  his 
spirit.  The  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  accompanied  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  brought  him  at  once  to  a  peace  before 
unknown.  How  careftil  should  we  be  to  understand  this 
doctrine  aright !  how  zealous,  in  proportion  to  our  ability, 
to  transmit  the  precious  jewel  to  posterity  ! 

3.  How  narrow  are  the  hearts  of  men !  how  circum- 
scribed the  charity  even  of  the  best !  With  difficulty 
even  Christian  Jews  are  brought  to  admit  tis  brethren  the 
Gentile  converts.  Self-righteousness  is  natural  to  man- 
kind. That  Grod  should  receive  as  his  children  idolatrous 
Grentiles,  as  well  as  religious  Jews,  provokes  the  pride  of 
narrow-minded  selfish  men,  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ANTIOCH  AND  SOME  OTHER  ASIATIC  CHURCHES. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  all  the  good  efiects  which  Pro- 
vidence brought  but  of  Stephen's  persecution.  Though 
the  Apostles  thought  it  their  duty  to  continue  to  water 
the  flocks  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  to  look  on  Jerusalem 
as  a  sort  of  central  metropolis  to  them  all,  they  encouraged 
the  inferior  pastors,  who  fled  from  the  rage  of  persecution, 
to  disseminate  the  Gospel  in  Gentile  regions.  Damascus, 
we  have  seen,  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  dispensation, 
and  so  did  Tarsus.  Some  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice, 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  still  preaching  only  to  Jews.  At 
length  certain  Cypriot  and  Cyrenian  Jews  ventured  to 
break  through  the  pale  of  distinction :  and  at  Antioch, 
the  metropolis  of  Syria,  they  preached  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  Greek  language  here  prevailed, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Grecians,* 

*   Acts  xi.  20. 
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being  the  descendants  of  a  Macedonian  colony,  planted 
there  by  the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  now 
the  Lord,  willing  to  overcome  effectually  the  reluctance 
*  of  self-righteous  bigotry,  attended  their  ministry  with 
remarkable  success.  The  idolaters  felt  the  renovating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  great  numbers  turned  to  the 
Lord.  The  mother-church  hearing  of  this,  sent  Barnabas, 
whose  piety  and  charity  were  renowned,  to  carry  on  and 
propagate  a  work,  which  required  more  labourers.  His 
benevolent  heart  was  feasted  with  the  prospect ;  and  the 
reality  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  Christ  thus  exemplified 
in  persons,  who  had  hitherto  been  involved  in  pagan 
darkness,  was  evidenced  in  a  manner  which,  till  then, 
had  never  been  known.  Finding  many  converts,  he 
exhorted  them  to  perseverance;  and  the  addition  of 
believers  was  still  so  large,  that  he  began  to  look  out  for 
a  coadjutor.  He  sought  for  Saul,  who  was  then  labouring 
at  Tarsus  perhaps  with  no  great  success :  we  are  told  of 
none  at  least ;  "  for  a  prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
country  f  and  he  brought  him  to  Antioch.  This  popu- 
lous city  employed  them  a  whole  year.  Here  Christian 
societies  were  regularly  formed,  consisting,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Gentiles.  And  here  the  followers 
of  Christ  were  first  called  Christians.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  they  would  give  themselves  that  name. 
The  terras  brethren,  elect,  faithful,  saints,  were 
the  names  which  they  would  rather  approve.  The  name 
of  Christian  seems  to  have  been  given  by  their  adver- 
saries. It  is  now  a  term  of  honour  :  at  that  time  a  more 
opprobrious  one  could  scarcely  be  thought  of  by  the 
learned  and  the  polite.  Were  a  man  allowed  to  possess 
many  good  qualities ;  "  but  he  is  a  Christian,"  would 
have  been  deemed  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  them 
all.  And  other  terms  invented  by  the  malevolence  of 
unregenerate  men,  in  different  ages,  to  stigmatize  the  same 
sort  of  persons,  have  produced,  by  the  bare  sound,  similar 
effects  on  prejudiced  minds. 

The  faith  of  the  Antiochians  was  signally  operative. 
Wanned  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  rejoicmg  in  the 
prospect  of  heavenly  treasures,  they  cheerfully  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea,  distressed 
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by  a  famine.  A  large  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
any  place,  naturally  calls  together  a  large  nmnber  of 
pastors.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  labom*  among  the  faithful, 
encircled  with  sincere  friends.  It  is  not  every  real  saint, 
who  has  the  fortitude  and  charity  to  quit  so  agreeable 
a  scene,  for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  fresh  ground.  How 
much  longer  these  teachers  would  have  remained  at 
Antioch,  if  left  to  themselves,  we  know  not.  But  the 
Holy  Ghost  now  selected  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  other 
labours.  They  obeyed  the  call ;  and  Seleucia  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  their  first  destination.  At  this  port 
they  found  a  convenient  passage  to  the  fertile  and  volup- 
tuous island  of  Cyprus.  Methinks  the  evil  spirits,  who 
there  supported  the  religious  rites  and  the  sensual  prac- 
tices of  the  devotees  of  Venus,  began  to  tremble  for  this 
capital  scene  of  their  dominions. 

From  Salamis,  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  to  Paphos 
the  western,  they  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  last  place  they  found  Elymas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer 
and  false  prophet,  in  company  with  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  island,  a  man  of  sense  and  can- 
dour, who  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  desired  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.  The  sorcerer  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  good  effects  of  their  labours  ;  till  Paul  full 
of  holy  indignation  at  his  diabolical  malice,  was  enabled 
miraculously  to  strike  him  blind  for  a  season.  Sergius 
was  astonished,  we  are  told,  "  at  the  doctrine  **  of  the 
Lord,*  and  commenced  a  Christian  life  from  that  hour. 

The  two  Apostles  sailed  now  to  the  adjoining  continent, 
and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  And  here  John 
Mark,  who  had  thus  far  attended  them  as  minister,  left 
them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It  was,  perhaps,  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  profess  and  practice  (Jhristianity  at 
home  with  his  mother  and  friends,  than  to  expose  himself 
to  heathens.  Even  then,  traces  of  the  love  of  the  world 
were  to  be  seen  among  Christians.! 

*  Acts  xiii.  12.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  but  has  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety. A  mere  historical  believer  would  have  been  astonished  at  the 
miracle  merely.  Sergius,  a  true  convert,  who  entered  into  the  holy  nature 
of  the  Grospel  by  a  spiritual  perception,  is  astonished  "  at  the  doctrine." 

t  Perhaps  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  form  a  fair  judgment  how  far  the  conduct  of  John  Mark  is  to 
be  justified. 
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Pisidia,  lying  to  the  North  of  Pamphylia,  was  the  next 
scene.  Here  was  another  Antioch ;  and  the  Apostles  on 
the  Sabbath-day  attended  the  Jewish  synagogue.  After 
the  usual  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers 
gave  them  a  friendly  invitation  to  exhort  the  people,  which 
Paul  embraced  with  his  usual  zeal.  His  sermon  is  much 
of  the  same  strain  with  those  of  Peter,  and  of  Stephen, 
tending  to  beget  in  the  hearers  a  conviction  of  sinfulness, 
and  to  give  testimony  to  Jesus,  concluding  with  a  remark- 
ably plain  declaration  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Jesus  only,  and  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  hardness  of  heart,  and  of  con- 
tempt of  the  Divine  message.  The  Gentiles,  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  new  doctrine,  desired  to  hear  more  of 
the  subject  the  next  Sabbath.  Many  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes were  converted ;  and  almost  the  whole  city  came  on 
tne  next  Sabbath-day  to  hear.*  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  the  envy  of  the  infidel  Jews,  who  opposed  Paul  with 
all  their  might.  The  two  Apostles  boldly  assured  them, 
that  though  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  tne  news  of  salva- 
tion to  the  Jews  first,  yet  as  they  despised  God's  gift  of 
Eternal  Life,  it  would  now  be  offered  to  the  Gentiles, 
agreeably  to  the  glorious  prophecy  of  Isaiah,t  where  the 
experimental  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  Gentile  hearts  is 
clearly  described.  The  Pagans,  not  so  proud  as  the  Jews, 
felt  that  they  had  no  righteousness  to  plead  before  God, 
thankftilly  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  believed  in  great 
numbers. 

Pisidia  was  now  fiiU  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Apostles 
proceeded  with  vast  success,  till  a  persecution,  stirred  up 
by  the  Jews,  induced  some  self-righteous  women  of  rank, 
in  conjunction  with  the  magistrates,  to  drive  them  out  of 
their  coasts.  From  thence  they  came  to  Iconium,  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  country;  and  the  disciples 
whom  they  left,  though  harassed  with  persecution,  were  yet 
"  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  internal  con- 
solation of  their  religion  supported  their  souls.  In  Iconium 
the  two  Apostles  continued  a  long  time,  and  delivered 
the  message  of  Divine  Beconciliation  with  much  freedom 
and  energy,  to  the  conversion  of  a  great  multitude  both 

♦  Acta  xiii.  44.  t  49th  Chap. 
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of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  unbelieving  Jews  *  exerted 
their  usual  malevolence,  and  filled  the  Grentiles  with  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  Christians.  In  truth, 
their  conduct,  though  by  no  means  uncommon,  affords  a 
dreadful  instance  of  human  depravity.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  those  Jews  must  in  religious  knowledge  have 
iar  exceeded  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Iconium.  They 
held  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  they  worshipped  him  in 
their  s^-nagogue ;  they  heard  his  precepts  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They 
must  have  known  thus  far,  that  the  Messiah  was  foretold 
in  the  latter,  and  they  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with 
their  duty  both  to  God  and  man  in  many  respects  by 
means  of  the  former.  Yet  so  unreasonable  are  they,  as 
to  labour  to  prevent  their  pagan  neighbours  from  being 
instructed  in  any  thing  that  deserv^ed  the  name  of  religion, 
and  to  persecute  with  unceasing  acrimony  two  of  their 
own  oountrvmen,  who  agreed  with  them  in  the  profession 
of  the  worship  of  the  one  li\4ng  and  true  GUxi.  Of  so 
little  influence  is  what  some  call  the  "Unitarian''  reli- 
ifion,  if  it  be  unconnected  with  the  knowledge  and 
kne  of  Jesus  Christ.  Persons,  who  make  that  the 
whole  of  their  religion,  can,  it  seems,  rather  see  mankind 
remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  most  senseless  idolatry 
in  worship,  and  of  vicious  profligacy  in  life,  than  brought 
over  to  the  real  Christian  tcUgion,  to  the  hearty  renuncia- 
tion of  their  own  righteousness,  and  to  a  humble  depend- 
ence on  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  !  The  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  excited  a  variety  of  speculations  in 
this  city.  The  Gentiles  were  di\'ided ;  and  part  ranged 
themselves  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  Apostles. 
But  the  former  had  the  advantage  for  the  present,  because 
they  had  the  arms — which  Chnstian  solcuers  cannot  use 
— of  violence  and  persecution. 

The  Apostles,  aware  of  their  designs,  fled  into  Lycaonia, 
a  country  to  the  east  of  Pisidia ;  and  there  preached  the 
Gospel,  particularly  in  Lystra  and  Derbe.  In  the  former 
of  these  places,  a  poor  cripple,  who  never  had  had  the  use 
of  his  feet,  heaod  Paul  with  the  most  respectful  attention, 
and  was  so  far  wrought  upon  already  in   his  mind,  as  to 

*  Act«  xiv.  2. 
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believe  that  there  was  virtue  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  heal  him.  To  confirm  him  in  his  vet  infant  views  of 
the  Christian  rehgion,  to  attest  the  truth,  and  to  convince 
men  that  Jesus  was  both  able  and  willing  to  save,  Paul 
was  enabled  by  a  word  to  restore  the  man  to  the  ftdl  use 
of  his  limbs.  Immediately  these  poor  idolaters  concluded, 
that  the  gods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  Through  this  whole  country  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Greek  literatiure,  and  with  it  the  numerous  fables  of 
Hellenistic  vanity,  aboimded.  They  had  heard  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  particularly  as  visiting  mankind;  and  now 
Barnabas,  as  the  elder  perhaps,  and  more  majestic  figure 
of  the  two,  must,  they  conceived,  be  Jupiter ;  and  raul, 
as  the  more  eloquent  speaker,  must  be  Mercury,  the  clas- 
sical god  of  eloquence.  The  priest  of  Jupiter  brought 
oxen  and  garlands  to  the  gates,  and,  together  with  the 
people,  would  have  done  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles.  It 
was  a  grievous  circumstance  ;  but  our  grief  and  regret  is 
mitigated,  when  we  reflect  that  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities was  given  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  of  demonstrating 
the  spirit  of  real  godliness.  However  pleasing  it  might 
be  to  corrupt  nature  to  receive  the  idolatrous*  homage  of 
a  deluded  people,  nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  from 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  from  the  humble 
character  of  its  teachers.  They  could  not  bear  the  sight : 
they  rent  their  clothes ;  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  and 
expostulated  with  them  on  the  absurdity  of  their  conduct ; 
assuring  them  that  they  were  no  more  than  frail  men  like 
themselves,  and  that  their  intention  in  preaching  to  them 
was,  to  turn  them  from  these  vanities  to  the  Uving  God, 
who  formerly  indeed  had  left  all  nations  to  follow  their 
own  ways,  but  now  hud  sent  his  servants  to  preach  a 
method  of  salvation  from  such  idolatries.  Not  that  the 
worship  of  false  ffods  was  excusable ;  the  constant  benefits 
of  Providence  csuling  for  thankfulness,  and  pointing  out 
the  Supreme  Creator  to  the  consciences  of  men.  Thus 
fiuthfiilly  did  they  preach  conviction  of  sin  to  the  Lycao- 

*  The  historical  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  contrast  with  this  behaviour 
of  the  Aposth«  the  ambitious  arts  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  to  regret  the 
want  of  a  similar  piety  and  integrity  in  a  late  celebrated  naval  commander 
in  a  scene  of  trial  of  the  same  kind,  which  happened  a  little  before  his 
lamented  catastrophe. 
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nians,  and  with  difficulty  prevent  the  actual  performance 
of  the  sacrifice,  which  would  have  given  them  more  pain 
than  the  persecution  that  followed. 

The  fickle  multitude,  who  had  so  recently  been  even 
idolatrously  attached  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  soon 
persuaded  by  some  Jews,  who  came  from  Antioch  and 
Iconium,  to  harbour  the  worst  opinion  of  them ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  dislike  of  secular  glory,  which  these  excel- 
lent Apostles,  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  showed  on  all 
occasions,  would  not  a  little  contribute  to  increase  this 
alienation  of  mind.  In  a  tumult  Paul  was  stoned,  and 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  as  a  dead  corpse ;  and  while  the 
disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came 
into  the  city,  miraculously  restored,  as  it  seems :  and  he 
departed  the  next  day  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.  There 
many  were  converted;  and  the  persecuting  spirit  inter- 
mittmg,  they  visited  again,  in  circuit,  the  regions  of 
Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  encouraging  the  disciples  to  per- 
severe in  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  confidence  of  divine  support, 
and  in  full  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into 
which  real  Christians  must  not  expect  to  enter  without 
much  tribulation. 

They  now  ordained  some  of  the  brethren  to  minister  in 
every  Church,  and  devoutly  recommended  both  pastors 
and  flocks  to  the  care  of  that  gracious  Lord  on  whom  they 
believed :  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  were  used  on  this 
occasion.  Returning  through  ramphylia,  they  preached 
again  at  Perga,  and  from  Attalia  sailed  to  the  great 
Antioch,  whence  they  had  been,  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work 
which  they  had  fulfilled. 

Here  they  remained  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
their  attendance  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  same  Church  in  company  with  Judas 
and  Silas,  who,  with  authority  from  the  mother-church, 
confirmed  them  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  many  other  teachers.  The  Christians  of  Antioch 
walked  now  in  genuine  consolation,  and  while  they  dared 
to  rest  on  Christ  alone,  they  practised  good  works  in  a 
filial  spirit.  Thankful  for  the  assistance  of  Judas  and 
Silas,  they  dismissed  them  to  the  Apostles  who  had  sent 
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them.*     Silas,  however,  loved  his  situation,  and  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  Gentiles. 

Some  days  after,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  a  second 
circuitous  visit  of  the  Asiatic  Churches-  Barnabas,  fond 
of  Mark  his  nephew,  proposed  to  take  him  with 
them.  Paul,  remembering  his  former  desertion,  between 
thought  him  unfit  for  the  work.  On  which  side  ^Ji^iJI^ 
there  was  more  blame  in  this  contest,  may  be 
hard  to  determine.  Probably  both  were  too  positive  ; 
but  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time  Pauls  view  of  the 
question  seems  the  most  just.  The  consequence  was  a 
separation  between  these  two  Christian  leaders  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  saw  one  another  after- 
wards ;  though  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  mutual  esteem  and  regard  continued  :  the  best 
men  are  but  men.  The  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  not, 
however,  retarded.  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark  to  Cyprus, 
and  here  he  is  dismissed  from  the  sacred  memoirs.  JPaul 
took  with  him  Silas,  having  the  recommendation  of  the 
brethren  to  the  grace  of  G^d,  which  would  lead  one  to 
conclude,  that  the  Antiochians  preferred  his  cause  to  that 
of  Barnabas.  He  now  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
confirming  the  Churches. 

In  Lycaonia,  he  found  the  pious  Timothy,  whom  he  took 
as  an  associate,  and  confirmed  the  Gentile  converts  every 
where  in  christian  liberty  :  Thus  the  Churches  were 
established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily. 


CHAP.  VII. 

GALATIA. 

The  love  of  God,  where  it  rules  in  an  ardent  degree,  is 
insatiable.  The  Apostle's  heart  is  not  content  with  the 
trophies  already  erected  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
As  the  miser  thinks  no  acquisitions  great,  while  any  pro- 
spects of  farther  gain  are  still  open  to  his  view,  so  Paul 
could  not  with  complacency  rest  m  the  attainments  already 
made,  while  so  much  ground  still  lay  before  him,  to  the 

♦  Acts  XV.  33. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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north  and  to  the  west,  in  the  hands  of  Satan.  He  travelled 
throughout  Phrygia  and  Galatia.*  The  plantation  of  the 
Churches  in  the  former  country  will  afterwards  engage 
our  attention  ;  the  latter,  whose  history  in  point  of  time 
is  much  sooner  concluded  in  sacred  story,  will  be  now 
most  conveniently  exhibited.  The  epistle  written  to  that 
Church  affords  us  almost  the  only  materials  we  have  ; 
but  slender  as  they  are,  they  are  inestimable.  I  am  entirely 
convinced  by  Dr.  Lardner,t  that  this  was  aii  early  epistle, 
and  by  no  means  dated  from  Rome,  as  the  subscription 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle  intimates.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
place  in  which  those  subscriptions,  which  the  unlearned 
reader  should  know  make  no  part  of  the  Apostolical  writ- 
ings, deceive  us. 

The  people  of  this  country  received  the  Gospel  in  great 
numbers,  insomuch  that  several  Churches  were  planted 
through  the  district.  They  understood  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
and  received  it  in  its  true  sense,  namely,  that  justification 
before  God  is  attainable  only  by  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 
He  clearly  laid  before  them  the  riches  of  Divine  Grace. 
And  they  had  so  deep  an  impression  of  the  truths  which 
he  taught,  and  felt  so  much  of  their  energy,  that  they 
seemed  as  it  were  to  see  the  Son  of  God  crucified  among 
them  :  |  they  received  the  promised  Spirit  of  adoption,  by 
which  they  rejoiced  in  God  as  their  Father,§  and  they 
cheerfully  suflfered  much  persecution  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  II  Before  this,  they  had  lived  in  the  darkest  idolatry  ; 
for  these  Churches  were  formed  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of 
Gentiles.^  The  true  God  was  made  known  to  them,  and 
Unitarianism,  of  itself  unable  to  emancipate  men  from  sin, 
as  the  case  of  the  Jews  evinced,  was  with  them  attended 
with  the  distinct  knowledge  and  lively  faith  of  Jesus. 

What  proves  the  divine  taste  of  this  people  was,  that 
no  disadvantage  in  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery  of 
the  Gospel  operated  with  them  to  its  prejudice.  &)me 
remarkable  infirmity  this  great  man  was  afflicted  with  ; — 
what  it  was  we  are  no  where  precisely  told  ; — but  it  pre- 
sented something  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  profane 
persons.      And  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  Galatians  being 


^ 


*  Acts  xvi.  6.  t  See  his  Supplement.  J  Gal.  Hi.  1. 
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much  humbled  and  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  this  circumstance  lessened  not  at  all  their 
regard  to  the  Apostle  or  to  his  message.  "  They  received 
him  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  *  They 
confessed  the  blessedness,  which  they  felt  on  accoimt  of 
the  Gospel,  and  were  ready  to  give  even  the  most  painful 
proofs  of  their  affection  to  him.  In  all  this  we  see,  what 
the  Gospel  is  ;  what  it  does  for  men  who  truly  understand 
and  embrace  it  in  an  humbled  heart ;  what  was  St.  Paul's 
manner  of  preaching ;  and  how  different  a  thing  Chris- 
tianity then  appeared,  from  the  frigid  speculations  which  in 
modem  times  bear  that  name. 

But  soon  after  Paul  had  left  them  with  the  most  plea- 
sing hopes  of  their  spiritual  growth,  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  of  a  change  for  the  worse,  which  took  place 
among  them.  Some  Jews,  who  were  either  their  own 
countrymen,  or  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Galatia  from 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  Paul  had  laboured,  took 
pains  to  pervert  them.  They  made  no  attempts  indeed  to 
unsettle  their  minds  in  the  views  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, and  the  principal  facts  of  Christianity  ;  nor  did 
they  endeavour  to  draw  them  back  to  the  worship  of  idols. 
They  neither  formally  denied  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
nor  persuaded  the  people  to  desist  from  Christian  worship. 
Yet  was  it  another  gospel,  though  it  deserved  not  the 
name  of  Gospel,t  to  the  love  of  which  they  seduced  them. 
They  assured  them,  that  they  could  not  be  saved  without 
circumcision,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  judaizb  so  far, 
as  to  observe  the  rites  of  Moses  in  various  instances.^ 
They  took  pains  to  estrange  them  from  Paul,  and  to  draw 
them  over  to  themselves,  and  to  a  worldly  spirit  of  con- 
formity, loving  to  appear  fair  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  zealous  for  good  works,  while  their  real 
view  was  to  avoid  the  persecution,  which  attended  the 
Cross  of  Christ.^  To  give  the  better  effect  to  their  in- 
sinuations, they  instilled  into  them  disrespectful  ideas  of 
Paul,  as  though  he  were  far  inferior  to  the  other  Apostles  : 
and,  as  it  seems,  they  represented  the  mother-church  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  college  of  Apostles  there,  as  coincid- 
ing with  themselves  in  doctrine. 

•  GaL  iv.  14.  t  i.  6,  7.  '  J  iv.  10.  §  vi.  ISL 
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!>!«$  ihe  self-righteous  poison,  which  first  issued  from 
J^HTtu^'U),  was  brought  into  this  distant  province,  where 
iKe  ignomnee  and  sunplicity  of  the  people,  unacquainted 
with  Jewish  modes  and  habits,  gave  it  the  freest  room  to 
operate*  These  false  teachers  still  called  themselves 
Christians,  and  the  mischief  which  they  introduced,  may 
be  deemed  at  first  sight  no  great  one.  So,  I  doubt  not, 
some  fashionable  perversions  of  Evangelical  truth  at  this 
day,  of  a  similar  kmd,  appear  to  many  to  be  of  no  great 
consequence.  I  am  not,  however,  to  disguise  that  this 
Galatian  delusion  appears  strongly  to  resemble  the  per- 
versions to  which  I  allude.  I  have  represented  things  as 
they  appear  to  me  fix)m  the  epistle.  The  great  evil 
lurking  imder  all  this  art  and  zeal  was  the  adulteration 
of  the  faith  of  Jesus,  the  sole  Author  of  our  salvation.  In 
no  epistle  does  the  Apostle  speak  so  sharply,  or  express 
himself  so  vehemently.  His  exhortation  and  rebuke  came 
warm  from  a  charitable  heart,  just  after  the  reception  of 
the  disagreeable  tidings.  He  professes  himself  astonished 
at  the  defection  of  the  Galatians  from  Christ  ;  and  exe- 
crates any  man  or  even  angel,  who  should  preach  any 
other  way  of  salvation.  If  such  a  person  still  call  him- 
self a  Christian,  and  hold  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  the  case  is  not  altered  for  the  better ;  the  deception 
only  passing  more  current  on  that  account.*  He  asserts, 
that  if  they  mixed  circumcision,  or  any  work  of  the  law, 
with  Christ  in  the  article  of  justification,  Christ  would 
be  of  no  effect  to  them.t  He  must  be  their  whole 
Saviour,  or  he  would  profit  them  nothing  ;  law  and  grace 
in  this  case  being  quite  opposite.  He  marks  the  mere 
worldly  nature  of  the  doctrine  they  were  embracing  :  %  it 
would  make  them  bigotted  Jews  indeed,  proud,  self- 
righteous,  void  of  the  love  of  God  and  man,$  and  no 
better  in  their  spiritual  state  than  they  were  while  idola- 
ters. ||  Thus  they  would  lose  all  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel, 
and  be  mere  slaves  in  religion,  like  all  unconverted  persons, 
who  in  reality  are  self-righteous,  and  devoid  of  holy 
principle.  He  points  out  to  them  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  as  perfectly  distinct  from  any  thing  that  man 

*  Chap,  i.  R,  0.  t  Chap.  v.  4.  J  Chap.  vi.  12,  13. 
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in  lijs  depraved  state  is  apt  to  teach  or  ready  to  embrace. 
In  the  historical  part  of  the  epistle  he  vindicates  his  own 
Apostolical  character ;  inculcates  throughout,  in  all  possible 
variety  of  language,  and  with  his  usual  copiousness  both 
of  clear  argument  and  strong  diction,  the  all-important 
article  of  justification,  and  presses  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing in  it,  in  order  to  be  benefitted  by  it.  Otherwise 
we  make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  or  of  condemnation : 
we  build  again  what  we  have  destroyed ;  and,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  make  him  to  have  died  in  vain.  He  appeals 
to  their  own  experience  of  the  happy  fruits  of  the  Gospel, 
which  they  had  felt  internally,  and  represents  himself  as 
travailing  in  birth  for  them,  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
them.  He  expresses  himself  dubious  of  their  condition, 
and  desirous  of  visiting  them,  that  he  might  adapt  his 
language  to  their  perilous  situation.  He  wishes  that 
their  evil  advisers  were  cut  off,  so  mischievous  were  they 
to  souls ;  and  assures  them,  that  the  Divine  Vengeance 
would  overtake  those  that  troubled  them.  He  informs 
them,  that  the  persecution,  which  he  himself  endured,  was 
on  account  of  this  very  doctrine.  This  it  was  that  stirred 
up  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart ;  and  this  doctrine 
being  lost,  the  Gospel  becomes  a  mere  name,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  lost  in  the  group  of  common  religions. 

It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  Apostle's 
reasonings  on  this  subject,  and  to  apply  them  to  every 
period  of  Church-history ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
rise  or  fall  of  this  great  Christian  article,  must  determine 
the  vigour  or  decline  of  true  religion  in  all  ages.  He 
neglects  not  however  to  inculcate  in  his  usual  manner 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  as  the  just  fruits  and  evi- 
dences of  a  real  Christian  state ;  *  and  he  particularly 
encourages  them  to  works  of  mercy,  attended  with  a  patient 
and  cheerful  prospect  into  eternity,  and  animated  with 
genuine  charity,  t 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  best  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  the  epistle.  No  very  long  time  after,  the 
Apostle  again  visited  these  Churches,  and  went  over  the 
whole  country,  strengthening  "  all  the  disciples."  %  This 
is   the  substance  of  what  1  can   collect  from   Scripture 

•  Chap.  V.  13  to  t]\e  end.  t  Chap.  vi.  t  Acts  xviii.  23. 
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concerning  the  history  of  this  Church, — except  a  single 
hint  in  another  epistle,*  in  which  he  recommends  to  the 
Corinthians  to  use  the  same  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
saints,  which  he  had  suggested  to  the  Galatians.  From  the 
influence  which  he  hence  appears  to  have  had  in  Galatia, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Judaical  perversion  was  overcome. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

PHILIPPI. 


The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  vouchsafed  to  any  country.  But  the 
times  and  the  seasons  God  hath  reserved  to  himself.  Even 
in  this  sense  salvation  is  of  grace  ;  and  Divine  Providence 
alone  orders  and  appoints,  that  the  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  here  or  there,  as  he  pleases.  Paul  and  Silas, 
if  left  to  themselves,  in  their  progress  to  the  west, 
would  have  evangehzed  Pergamus  or  Asia  propria  and 
Bithynia,  t  but  were  prevented  by  special  intimations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  came  now  to  Troas, — so  called 
from  its  being  the  place,  or  near  the  place,  where  old 
Troy  had  stood,  by  the  sea-coast, — uncertain  whither 
they  should  go  next,  and  perhaps  little  apprehensive  that 
God,  now  for  the  first  time,  was  introducing  his  Gospel 
into  Europe.  A  nightly  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian 
intreated  I^aul  to  come  over  into  his  country  and  help 
them,  determined  at  once  their  destination.  They  sailed 
from  Troas  to  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  the  next 
day  to  Neapolis,  a  Macedonian  sea-port,  whence,  through 
the  gulf  of  Strymon,  they  came  to  Philippi,  the  first  city 
of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  they  would  meet  witn 
in  their  way  from  Neapolis.  So  I  understand  St.  Luke's 
expression  Uputyi;  for  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of 
Macedonia.  The  city  of  Philippi,  though  originally 
Macedonian,  and  so  named  from  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  was  then  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited  by  Roman 
citizens,  and  regulated  by  Roman  laws  and  customs.  The 
region  in  which  it  stood,  had  been  renowned  for  consti- 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  t  Acts  xvi.  7. 
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tuting  the  third  of  the  four  great  monarchies  under  the 
arms  of  Alexander,  and  the  place  itself  had  been,  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  scene  of  a  famous 
battle,  between  two  Boman  parties  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  Neither  of  those  seasons  would  have  been  at  all 
convenient  for  the  Gospel.  The  present  was  a  scene  of 
tranquillity  and  order  imder  the  Koman  government :  and 
Macedonia,  though  now  only  a  Roman  province,  was 
going  to  be  the  subject  of  transactions  infinitely  more 
noble  than  those,  which  adorn  the  history  of  its  greatest 
princes. 

The  appearances  on  their  arrival  did  not  promise  any 
thing  remarkable.  They  spent  a  few  days  at  first  with 
little  prospect  of  success.  They  found  a  few  Jews  there, 
who  used  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  frequent  an  oratory  out 
of  the  city  by  the  river-side :  and  some  women,  religiously 
disposed,  resorted  thither.  It  was  the  constant  method 
of  the  Apostles  to  join  themselves  to  Unitarians,  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  as  the  first  opening  for  the  Govspel 
of  Christ.  They  did  so  on  this  occasion,  and  spake  to 
the  women.  One  of  them  was  Lydia,  a  person  of  some 
property.  Her  heart  the  Lord  opened,  tha^t  "she  at- 
tended to  the  things  which  were  spokfen  by  Paul."  She 
was  baptized  with  her  family ;  and  with  affectionate 
importunity  she  prevailed  on  the  Apostle  and  his  com- 
panions to  make  her  house  their  home  in  Philippi.  Here 
we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  Philippian  Church ;  but 
the  conversion  was  sound  and  stable,  and  the  progress  of 
Lydia  in  the  divine  life  seems  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Cornelius.  Vexed  at  the  prospect,  Satan  employed  a 
young  woman  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Python  to  bring 
the  Gospel  into  contempt  if  possible.  She  constantly 
followed  the  Christian  preachers,  and  bore  them  the  most 
honourable  testimony.  Paul  was  grieved,  as  being  fully 
sensible  of  the  ill  effect,  which  a  supposed  union  between 
Christ  and  Python*  must  occasion  in  the  minds  of  men. 
He  was  at  length  enabled  miraculously  to  eject  the  demon. 
The  proprietors  of  the  young  woman,  who  had  made  a 

♦  The  very  term  leads  me  to  apprehend,  that  the  oracular  work  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  among  the  i)agan»  liad  something  diabolical  in  it :  and  the 
story  hefore  us  demonstrates  tne  reality  of  such  delusions,  and  that  human 
fraud  and  sagacity  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 
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traffic  of  her  oracular  powers,  finding  that  she  was  dispos- 
sessed of  the  demon,  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  by  slanderous  accusations  induced  the 
magistrates  to  scourge  them  severely,  and  to  commit  them 
to  prison.  The  jailor  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison, 
and  fastened  their  feet  in  the  stocks. 

In  this  situation,  distressing  indeed,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many  contemptible,  these  two  servants  of  God,  at  mid- 
night, though  oppressed  with  pain  and  hunger  and  every 
disagreeable  circumstance,  were  yet  enabled  to  pray  and 
sing  praises  to  God.  So  powerful  are  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  much  did  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strain them  !  And  now  the  Lord  caused  a  great  earth- 
quake, which  opened  all  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and 
loosed  every  one  s  bonds.  The  jailor  awaking,  in  his  first 
trepidation,  by  a  practice  which  I  wish  had  been  credit- 
able among  pagans  only,  was  about  to  destroy  himself. 
Paul  kindly  assured  him  that  none  of  the  prisoners  had 
escaped.  And  now  being  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  world  to  come,  to  which  he  had  been 
hastening  in  all  his  guilt,  and  being  divinely  convinced  of 
his  danger,  he  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  brought  them  out,  and  asked  what  he  must 
do  to  be  saved.  The  answer  was  plain  and  direct.  Why 
do  any  persons  who  call  themselves  Christian  ministers 
ever  give  any  other  ?  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved  and  thy  house."  They  then 
instructed  him  and  his  household  in  the  nature  of  the 
Gt)spel,  and  opened  to  him  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  His  conversion  appears 
evidently  of  the  same  kind,  as  that  of  the  three  thousand 
at  Jerusalem.  He  was  humbled  for  his  sins,  and  he  re- 
ceived pardon  by  faith  in  Jesus.  His  ready  submission 
to  baptism,  his  affectionate  treatment  of  those,  who  had 
just  before  been  the  objects  of  his  severity,  and  his  joy  in 
the  Lord,  demonstrated,  that  he  was  turned  from  Satan  to 
God — His  whole  family  shared  with  him  in  the  same 
blessings. 

Li  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent  an  order  for  the 
dismission  of  the  prisoners.  But  Paul  thought  it  not  in- 
consistent with  Cnristian  meekness,  to  demand  from  them 
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an  apology  for  their  illegal  behaviour  to  Roman  citizens  ; 
for  such  it  seems  Silas  was,  as  well  as  Paul.  The  magis- 
trates, alarmed,  came  personally  to  make  concessions, 
which  were  easily  accepted.  Being  dismissed  from  pri- 
son, they  entered  into  Lydia's  house,  comforted  the  dis- 
ciples, and  left  Philippi  for  the  present. 

Some  years  after,  the  Apostle  again  visited  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  found  them  still  in  a  flourishing  state.  He 
always  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  Church ;  and,  in 
his  epistle  written  from  Rome,  he  thanks  God  for  their 
sincere  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  from  the  beginning.  He 
expresses  his  expectation  of  liberty,  and  of  being  enabled 
to  see  them  again,  and  exhorts  them  to  bear  patiently  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  as  being  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  favour.* 

Liberality  was  a  shining  virtue  among  these  converts. 
They  had  sent  once  and  again  to  his  relief  at  Thessa- 
lonica.t  And  now  they  had  sent  Epaphroditus  to  Rome, 
to  minister  to  his  wants.  A  dangerous  Ulness  had  brought 
that  disciple  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Upon  his  reco- 
very he  was  afflicted  to  think  of  the  distress,  which  the 
news  of  his  sickness  must  have  brought  on  the  minds  of 
the  Philippians.  Paul  was  therefore  the  more  anxious  to 
send  him  back.  The  sensibility  of  that  love,  with  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  influenced  all  concerned  in  this  aflair, 
is  finely  described  in  this  part  of  the  epistle.  J  The  Apostle, 
toward  the  close  of  it,  even  exults  in  the  pleasure  which 
the  charity  of  these  disciples  gave  him ;  and.  he  assures 
them,  that  his  God  would  "  supply  all  their  need  accord- 
ing to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.**  He  warns  them 
however  against  the  dangers  of  seduction.  Judaizing 
teachers  desired  to  pervert  them.  He  reminds  them,  there- 
fore,§  of  his  own  simple  dependence  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
though  he  had  fairer  pretensions  than  most  men  to  self- 
righteousness  ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  declares,  that, 
even  then,  many  pretended  Christians  walked  like  enemies 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  work  of  God  at  Philippi.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons,  once  worshippers  of  idols,  devoted  to 

*  PhU.  i.  28,  20.  t  Phil.  iv.  10.  J  Chap.  ii.  19  to  the  end. 

§  Chap.  iii. 
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the  basest  lusts,  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  God,  and 
to  the  hope  of  salvation  by  his  Son  Jesus.  In  this  faith 
and  hope  they  persevered  amidst  a  world  of  persecutions, 
steadily  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  charity,  and  Uved  in 
the  joyful  expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THESSALONICA. 


Of  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  the  next  cities  of  Mace- 
donia through  which  St.  Paul  passed,  nothing  particular 
is  recorded.  But  at  Thessalonica  another  European 
Church  was  formed,  inferior  in  solid  piety  to  none  in  the 
primitive  times.  This  city  had  been  rebuilt  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  had  its  name  from  his  conquest  of  Thessaly. 
Here  Paul  followed  his  usual  practice  of  preaching  first  to 
the  Jews  in  their  synagogue  ;  and  he  spent  the  first  three 
Sabbaths  in  pointing  out  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
The  custom  of  the  Jews  in  allowing  any  of  their  country- 
men to  exhort  in  their  synagogues,  gave  the  Apostle  an 
easy  opportunity  of  preaching  to  this  people,  till  their 
accustomed  enmity  and  obstinacy  began  to  exert  itself. 
Some  of  the  Jews  were  however  converted,*  and  a  great 
multitude  of  religious  Gentiles  who  Uvsed  to  attend  the 
synagogue,  and  not  a  few  females  of  quality.  So  diffi- 
cult IS  it  even  for  Satan  himself  to  erase  all  perception  of 
the  one  true  God  from  the  minds  of  men,  so  powerful  is 
the  voice  of  natural  conscience,  and  so  totally  unreason- 
able is  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans,  that  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  depravity  of  human  nature,  we  find,  wherever 
the  Jews  carried  on  the  public  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  it  was  common  for  some  Gentiles  to  join  in  their 
worship.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land  there  were 
a  number  of  this  sort.  And  I  observe  through  the  whole 
tenour  of  Josephus's  history,  that  the  Romans  treated  with 
respect  what  the  Jews  held  sacred ;  and  whoever  was 
distinguished  by  ffliy  religious  thoughtfulness  from  others, 

•  Acts  xvii.  4. 
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such  a  one  found  nothing  to  suit  him  in  Grentile  rites,  but 
preferred  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  The  devout  Greeks 
converted  at  Thessalonica  were  of  this  class ;  and  this  is 
not  the  first  instance  we  have  seen  of  the  Lord's  preparing 
persons,  by  an  attention  to  a  more  imperfect  light,  for  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  But  HE  is  not  confined  to  one 
method.  The  major  part  of  the  Thessalonian  converts 
were  idolators,*  who  now  turned  to  the  living  and  true 
Grod,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  Jesus,  who  "  delivered 
them  fi^m  the  wrath  to  come."  Faith,  hope,  and  charity 
evinced  this  people  to  be  God's  elect :  the  word  came  to 
their  hearts  in  much  power  and  assurance ;  and,  though 
it  exposed  them  to  great  affliction,  this  did  not  prevent 
their  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  restless  Jews  were  not  ashamed  to  join  with  the 
most  profligate  pagans  in  persecuting  the  new  converts ; 
and  decent  hypocrites  and  open  sinners  were,  once  more, 
seen  united  in  opposing  the  Church  of  God.  They  as- 
saulted the  house  of  Jason,  at  whose  house  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  entertained.  Precautions  having  been 
used  to  secrete  them,  Jason  and  some  other  Christians 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  calumniated  with 
the  usual  charge  of  sedition.  The  Roman  governors,  how- 
ever, were  content  with  exacting  a  security  from  Jason 
and  his  friends  for  the  peace  of  the  state.  But  the  Apostle 
knew  too  well  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  confide  in  any 
present  appearances  of  their  moderation ;  and  therefore 
felt  himself  obliged  abruptly  to  leave  the  infant  Church. 
The  first  epistle,  however,  which  he  sent  to  them,  not 
long  after,  plainly  proves  that  they  were  not  without 
pastors,  whom  he  charges  them  to  honour  and  obey.f 

The  growth  of  this  people  in  godliness  was  soon  renowned 
through  the  Christian  world.  Their  persecution  appears 
to  have  been  grievous ;  and  hence  the  comfort  of  God  their 
Saviour,  and  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world,  became 
more  precious  to  them.  The  Apostle  made  two  attempts 
to  return  to  them,  but  was  as  often  disappointed  by  the 
malice  of  Satan.J  Fearing,  lest  the  weight  of  affliction 
might  crush  the  religion  in  its  infancy,  he  sent  Timothy 
to  them,  to  establish  and  comfort  them.     From  ^  him,  on 

•  1  Thtes.  i,  I).         t  1  Thess.  v.  12.        J  ii.  18.         §  iii.O— 10. 
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his  return,  he  leamt  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  love, 
and  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  Apostle,  whose 
benevolent  effiisions  of  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  occasion 
exceed  all  encomium.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  enlightening,  comforting,  and  invigorating  this  Church, 
seemed  in  a  good  measure  to  supply  any  want  of  pastoral 
instruction,  in  which,  from  their  circumstances,  they  might 
probably  be  defective.  They  were  taught  of  God  to  love 
one  another,  and  they  exercised  this  brotherly  affection 
in  the  strongest  manner  toward  all  around.* 

Fornication  indeed  was  a  sin  so  commonly  practised 
among  the  Gentiles,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  its 
evil,  that  Paul  thought  proper  to  warn  them  against  it 
expressly  and  distinctly .f 

In  his  second  epistle  he  congratulates  them  on  their 
great  proficiency  in  faith  and  love :  and,  while  he  com- 
forts them  with  the  prospect  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
he  takes  occasion  to  correct  a  mistake,  into  which  they  had 
fallen  from  what  he  had  mentioned  in  his  former  epistle, 
of  imagining  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  Men,  who 
had  suddenly  passed  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  into  the 
full  blaze  of  Gospel-day,  might  easily  make  such  a  mis- 
take, especially  since  their  afltections  were  now  so  strongly 
captivated  with  heavenly  objects,  and  since  they  found  sq 
little  in  a  world  of  persecution  to  cheer  their  minds. 
There  appears  only  one  fault  in  this  people  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  rebuke.  He  intimated  something  X 
of  it  in  the  former  epistle,  in  the  latter  he  was  more  ex- 
press.§  It  was  the  want,  of  industry  in  their  callings,  with 
which  he  charged  some  of  them ;  for  this  was  not  a  general 
evil.  How  they  might  fall  into  it,  is  easy  to  conceive. 
Persons  all  alive  for  God  and  his  Christ,  and  knowing 
little  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  crafts  of 
Satan,  might  find  it  irksome  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
this  life.  It  was  a  fault  indeed,  and  very  dangerous,  if 
persisted  in ;  but  as  it  was,  in  all  probability,  soon  cor- 
rected, and  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength  of  heavenly 
affections,  one  cannot  be  very  severe  in  censuring  them. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  those,  who  feel  themselves  much 
irritated  against  similar  evils  attendant  on  the  effusion  of 

♦  1  Thess.  iv.  9, 10.        t  iv.  3-9.         J  iv.  11,  12.        §  2  Thcss.  iii.  1 1 . 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  days,  to  consider  whether  they  do 
not  exercise  more  candour  toward  the  Thessalonians,  than 
they  do  toward  those,  who  are  actually  walking  in  their 
steps  ;  whether  they  are  not  apt  to  respect  the  former  as 
real  Christians,  and  to  scorn  the  latter  as  deluded  enthusiasts ! 

This  Church  bears  the  strongest  signatures  of  godliness, 
the  effect  of  no  common  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  They 
adorned  the  Gospel,  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  yet 
showed,  by  their  faults  and  ignorance,  the  importance  of 
diligent  and  much  pastoral  instruction,  in  which  their 
circumstances  suffered  them  not  to  abound  ;  and  which, 
under  God,  would  have  soon  cured  the  former,  and  re- 
moved the  latter.  They  were  exposed  to  such  blemishes, 
as  are  most  apt  to  attend  great  attainments  in  the  divine 
life  made  with  vast  rapidity. 

It  appears,  that  St.  Paul  visited  this  people  a  consider- 
able time  afier,  and  gave  them  much  exhortation  ;  but 
we  have  no  particular  fiirther  account  of  them.* 


CHAP.  X. 

BEREA  AND  ATHENS. 


Paul  was  conducted  from  Thessalonica  to  Berea,  a  city 
of  Macedonia.  Here  also  was  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  was 
candidly  received  by  Jews.  A  very  singular  character  is 
given  of  the  Jews  of  this  place  ; — ^they  possessed  a 
liberality  of  mind,  which  disposed  them  to  listen  with 
attention,  and  to  search  the  Scriptiu-es  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  daily  assiduity.  The  grace  of  God  seems  to 
have  prepared  these  persons  for  the  Gospel  ;  and  Paul 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  number  of  the  stamp  of  Cor- 
nelius, who  were  groping  their  way  to  happiness,  and 
were  ready  to  hail  the  light  as  soon  as  it  should  dawn 

•  In  the  first  epistle  he  "  charges  them  by  the  Lord,"  that  it  be  "  read 
to  all  the  holy  brethren."  As  this  seems  to  have  been  his  first  epistle,  and 
indeed  the  newest  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  solemnity  of  the 
adjuration  (ofmfot)  has  a  peculiar  propriety,  as  Dr.  Lardner  observes.  The 
Thesealonians  were  no  doubt  disposed  to  receive  it  as  matter  of  apostolical 
inspiration,  and  the  importance  of  bringing  every  Christian  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  word  of  God  is  fairly  imerred. 
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upon  them.  Many  Jews  of  Berea  believed,  and  not  a  few 
Gentiles  also  of  both  sexes  :  those  of  the  female  sex  were 
persons  of  quality.  The  rage  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews 
soon  however  diisturbed  this  pleasing  scene,  and  stirred 
up  a  persecution,  which  obliged  the  Christians  to  use 
some  art  in  saving  the  Apostle's  life.  His  conductors  at 
first  took  the  road  toward  the  sea,  which  might  lead  the 
persecutors  to  suppose  he  had  quitted  the  continent.  They 
then  brought  him  safe  to  Athens,*  once  the  first  city  of 
Greece  in  all  views,  and  still  renowned  for  taste  and 
science,  the  school  in  which  the  greatest  Eomans  studied 
philosophy.  Here,  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Timothy*  he  beheld  the  monuments  of  the  city  with 
other  eyes  tnan  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  No 
place  in  the  world  could  more  have  entertained  a  curious 
and  philosophical  spirit  than  this.  Temples,  altars,  statues, 
historical  memorials,  living  philosophers  of  various  sects, 
books  of  those  who  were  deceased,  a  confluence  of  polite 
and  humanized  persons  of  various  countries,  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  learned  leisure, — these  things  must  at  once  have 
obtruded  themselves  on  his  notice  :  and  no  man  in  any 
age,  by  strength  of  understanding,  warmth  of  temper,  and 
justness  of  taste,  seems  to  have  been  more  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  such  scenes  than  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
But  Divine  grace  had  given  his  faculties  a  very  diflerent 
direction  :  and  the  Christian  in  him  predominated  ex- 
tremely above  the  philosopher  and  the  critic.  He  saw 
here,  that  even  the  excess  of  learning  brought  men  no 
nearer  to  God.  No  place  on  earth  was  more  given  to 
idolatry.  He  could  not  therefore  find  pleasure  in  the 
classical  luxuries  presented  before  him  :  he  saw  his  Maker 
dis^aced,  and  souls  perishing  in  sin.  Pity  and  indig- 
nation swallowed  up  all  other  emotions  :  and  ministers  of 
Christ,  by  their  own  sensations  in  similar  scenes,  may  try 
how  far  they  are  possessed  of  the  mind  of  Paul,  which,  in 
this  case,  certainly  was  the  mind  of  Christ.  If  affections 
be  lively,  some  exertions  will  follow.  He  laid  open  the 
reasons  of  Christianity  to  Jews  in  their  synagogue,  also 
to  Gentile  worshippers,  who  attended  the  synagogue,  and, 
daily,  to  any  persons  whom  he  met  with  in  the  foruuL 

*  Acts  xvii.  16. 
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There  were  two  sects  very  opposite  to  one  another  among 
the  pagan  philosophers,  namely,  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics.  The  former  placed  the  chief  good  in  pleasure, 
the  latter  in  what  they  called  virtue  ;  correspondent  to  the 
two  chief  sects  among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees,  and  indeed  to  the  two  sorts  among  mankind  in 
all  ages,  who  yet  are  in  a  state  of  nature ;  namely,  men  of 
a  licentious  and  dissipated  turn  of  mind  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  self-righteous  persons  who  substitute 
their  own  reason  and  virtue  in  the  room  of  divine  grace 
and  divine  influence.  As  these  will  in  any  age  unite 
against  the  real  friends  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  was  here : 
the  Apostle  appeared  a  mere  babbler  in  their  eyes.  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection,  which  he  preached,  were  ideas,  from 
which  their  minds  were  so  abhorrent,  that  they  took  them 
for  a  new  god  and  goddess. 

It  belonged  to  the  court  of  Areopagus  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  things  of  this  nature.  This  court  had  unjustly 
condemned  the  famous  Socrates,  as  if  he  had  depreciated 
the  established  religion,  though  he  had  given  as  strong 
proo&  of  his  polytheistic  attachments  as  he  had  of  philo- 
sophical pride.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  denied,  that 
in  a  lower  sense  he  suffered  for  righteousness  sake.  His 
honest  rebukes  of  vice  and  improbity  exposed  him  to  death ; 
— so  unsafe  is  even  the  least  approximation  to  goodness 
in  a  world  like  this.  That  St.  Paul  escaped  condemnation 
here,  seems  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances.  The  court, 
under  the  tolerating  maxims  of  its  Roman  superior,  seems 
now  to  have  had  only  the  privilege  of  examining  tenets  as 
a  synod,  without  the  penal  power  of  ma^stracy.* 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  dwell  on  the  excellent 
apology  of  Paul  delivered  before  this  court.  He  reproved 
their  idolatry  in  language  and  by  arguments  perfectly 
classical ;  and  he  announced  so  much  of  the  Gospel,  as 
was  adapted  to  the  very  ignorant  state  of  his  audience. 
Whoever  duly  examines  this  short  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence, may  see  that  he  labours  to  beget  in  them  the  spirit 

•  In  this  however  I  am  not  very  positive  :  A  greater  degree  of  sceptical 
indifference  might,  in  the  progressof  refinement,  liave  prevailed  at  Athens 
in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  court  might  itself  be  as  little  disixwsed  to 
persecute,  as  the  Roman  powei's. 
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of  conviction,  and  to  prepare  them  for  Gospel-mercy,  just 
as  Peter  did  in  his  first  sermon  at  Jerusalem.  The  means 
used  by  the  two  Apostles  are  as  different,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  a  Jewish  and  Athenian  audience  were.  The 
end  aimed  at  by  both  was  the  same. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  God  never  suffers 
the  plain  and  faithful  denunciation  of  his  Gospel  to  be 
altogether  fruitless.  A  few  persons  believed  in  reality 
and  with  stedfastness,  among  whom  was  Dionysius,  a 
member  of  the  court,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris. 
These  Paul  left  to  the  care  of  that  gracious  God  who  had 
opened  their  eyes,  and  he  departed  from  a  city  as  yet  too 
haughty,  too  scomfiil,  and  too  indifferent  concerning  things 
of  mfinite  moment,  to  receive  the  Gospel.  A  church 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  formed  here,  though  a  few  in- 
dividuals were  converted.  The  little  success  at  Athens 
evinces  that  a  spirit  of  literary  trifling  in  religion,  where 
all  is  theory,  and  the  conscience  is  unconcerned,  hardens 
the  heart  effectually.  What  a  contrast  between  the  effects 
of  the  same  Gospel  dispensed  to  the  illiterate  Macedonians, 
and  the  philosophical  Athenians !  Yet  there  want  not 
many  professing  Christians,  who,  while  they  stigmatize  men 
of  the  former  sort  with  the  name  of  barbarians,  bestow  on 
the  latter  the  appellation  of  enlightened  philosophers  ! 


CHAP.  XI. 

CORINTH. 

Corinth  was,  at  this  period,  the  metropolis  of  Greece. 
Its  situation  in  an  isthmus  rendered  it  remarkably  con- 
venient for  trade.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Koman 
governor  of  Achaia,  the  name  then  given  to  all  Greece ; 
and  it  was,  at  once,  fiill  of  opulence,  luxury,  and  sensu- 
ality. Hither  the  Apostle  came  from  Athens,  and  la- 
boured both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  Here 
Providence  favoured  him  with  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  two  Jewish 
Christians  lately  expelled  from  Italy  with  other  Jews,  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius.     With  them  he  wrought 
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as  a  tent-maker,  being  of  the  same  occupation :  for  every 
Jew,  whether  rich  or  poor,  was  obliged  to  follow  some 
trade.  After  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  the  Apostle 
with  much  vehemence  preached  to  his  countrymen ;  but 
opposition  and  abuse  were  the  only  returns  he  met  with. 
The  modem  notions  of  charity  will  scarcely  be  reconciled 
to  the  zealous  indignation  which  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  shook  his  garment,  and  told  them,  that  he  was 
clear  of  their  destruction;  and  that  he  would  leave  them, 
and  apply  himself  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  city.  With  this 
denunciation  he  left  the  synagogue,  and  entered  into  the 
house  of  one  Justus,  a  devout  person,  well  affected  to  the 
Gospel.  Crispus  also,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  with 
his  whole  family,  received  the  truth.  But  we  hear  of  no 
more  Jewish  converts  at  this  place.  However,  many 
Corinthians  were  converted.  And  a  gracious  vision  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  *  who  said  to  Paul  in  the  night,  "  I  have 
much  people  in  this  city,"  encouraged  him  to  continue 
here  a  year  and  a  half. — The  rage  of  the  Jews  would 
doubtless  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  moderate  spirit  of  the  Roman  government  prevented 
its  sanguinary  exertions.  Gallio  the  proconsul,  brother 
of  the  famous  Seneca,  was  perfectly  indifferent  concerning 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  refused  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  their  complaints  against  Paul,  who  now  found 
himself  so  effectually  preserved  from  the  fury  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  he  remained  in  Corinth  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  the  above-mentioned  year  and  a  half.  After 
his  departure,  ApoUos,  a  zealous  and  eloquent  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  came  to  this  city,  and  was  made  a  very  powerful 
instrument  of  building  up  this  Church,  and  of  silencing 
the  opposition  of  the  Jews.  The  modesty  of  this  man  was 
as  conspicuous  as  his  spirit.  Till  he  was  instructed  more 
perfectly  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  he  knew  no  more  of 
Christianity  than  what  was  contained  in  the  system  of 
John  the  Baptist.  That  so  able  a  man  could  submit  to 
profit  by  others,  was  a  proof  of  a  humble  frame. 

It  appears,  that  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
Churches.     The  care  of  them,  as  he  says,  "came  upon 

♦  Acts  xviii.  9,  10. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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him  daily."  The  Corinthians  wrote  to  him  to  ask  his 
advice  on  some  cases  of  conscience ;  and  he  understood, 
that  a  variety  of  evils  and  abuses  had  crept  in  among 
them.  On  these  accounts  he  wrote  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  reviewing  them,  we  are  astonished  to 
find  how  faulty  many  persons  of  this  Church  were ;  and 
the  scene  which  they  exhibit,  more  resembles  modem 
than  primitive  times,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It 
falls  not  within  the  design  of  this  history  to  enlarge. 
Former  writers  have,  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy, 
detailed  the  evils ;  let  one  at  least  be  allowed  briefly  to 
record  the  good  things  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  regard 
to  the  people  of  Corinth,  their  exemption  from  persecu- 
tion under  Gallic,  and  their  state  of  ease  and  prosperity, 
so  uncommon  with  other  Churches,  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  the  little  spirituality  which  they  manifested. 
Perhaps  no  Church  was  more  numerous,  and  none  less 
holy,  m  the  ApostoUc  age.  And  it  may  teach  us  not  to 
repine  at  the  want  of  the  miraculous  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  we  consider  that  these  Corinthians 
abounded  in  them.  But  many  of  them  were  proud  of 
gifts,  contentious,  self-conceited,  and  warm  partisans  of 
Paul,  ApoUos,  or  Peter;  and  by  the  indulgence  of  this 
sectarian  spirit,  showed  how  little  they  had  learned  of 
true  wisdom  ;  which  gives  the  Apostle  occasion  *  to  recom- 
mend the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  properties  of  spiritual  understanding,  and  to 
pour  a  just  contempt  on  that  which  is  merely  natural. 

With  the  pride  of  false  wisdom  they  joined  a  very 
blameable  neglect  in  practice.  One  of  their  Church 
lived  in  incest,  and  the  oflender  was  not  excommunicated.t 
St.  Paul  rebukes  them  also  for  their  litigiousness  and 
laeciviousness.J  In  answer  to  their  queries,  he  recom- 
mends celibacy  as  preferable  to  matrimony  where  a  man 
can  practise  it,  and  that  I  think  from  general  reasoiis,§  as 
more  favourable  to  holiness,  without  however  depreciating 
matrimony,  or  grvmg  ciie  least  countenance  to  the  flood 
of  monastic  abuses,  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Chris- 
tendom.    But  mankind  are  ever  prone  to  extremes  ;  and 

*  1  Cor.  four  first  chapters.  t  Chap.  v.  J  Chap.  Yi. 

§  Chap.  vii. 
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the  extreme  which  is  opposite  to  superstition  so  much 
prevails  at  present,  that  I  should  not  wonder,  if  some 
persons  should  startle  at  what  I  have  mentioned  as  the 
sentiments  of  St  Paul,  though  it  be  almost  impossible  for 
any  unprejudiced  person  to  understand  him  otherwise. 

So  little  were  tne  Corinthians  exposed  to  persecution, 
that  they  were  invited  by  their  idolatrous  neighbours  to 
partake  of  their  idol  feasts ;  and  there  were  among  them 
those  who  complied**  There  were  also  among  them  false 
apostles,  who,  by  pretending  to  instruct  them  gratis,  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  Paul  as  a  mercenary  person-t 
Hence,  while  he  rebukes  the  faults  or  defects  of  this 
people,  he  observes  that  he  laboured  among  them  freely, 
which  the  false  apostles  pretended  to  do.  He  proceeds  to 
correct  an  abuse  which  obtained  in  their  assembUes,  in 
the  article  of  decency  of  dress ;  and  another  much  worse, 
— the  profenation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.;];  He  insists 
also  on  the  correction  of  their  abuse  of  spiritual  gifts, 
particularly  those  of  languages.^  It  appears  that  gifts 
were  more  prized  by  them,  in  some  respects,  than  grace 
itself;  and  that  love,  which  he  beautiftilly  describes, 
was  at  a  low  ebb  among  them.  He  occasionally  men- 
tionsy  however,  a  very  common  effect  attendant  on  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  even  at  Corinth :  If  an  ignorant 
idolater  came  into  their  assemblies,  he  was  so  penetrated 
with  the  display  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  he 
could  not  but  discover  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul :  he 
would  prostrate  himself  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  re- 
port that  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth.||  And,  if  where 
the  Gt>spel  was  so  Uttle  honoured  by  the  Uves  of  its  pro- 
fessors as  at  Corinth,  such  power  attended  the  dispensa- 
tion of  it,  how  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  may  we  sup- 
pose, happened  at  PhiUppi  and  at  Thessalonica  ?  For  we 
nave  not  yet  mentionea  all  the  evils  of  this  outwardly 
flourishing,    but   inwardly    distempered    Church.     There 

♦  1  Cor.  viii.  10.  t  1  CJor.  ix.  compared  with  2  Cor.  xi.  13 — 20. 

t  1  Cor.  xi.  §  Chap.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 

II  This  is  a  proof  of  the  Divine  Influence  attendant  on  Christianity. 
General  proofs  of  its  authenticity  may  be  drawn  also  from  the  subject  of 
miraculoiiB  gifts.  The  Apostle's  manner  of  describing  these  things  proves 
their  reality  and  their  frequency.  For  no  man  could  nave  convincea  these 
Corinthians,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  those  gifts^  if  they  themselves 
bad  not  been  conscious  of  them. 

F  2 
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were  some,  who  even  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  Apostle  to  illustrate  that  im- 
portant article,* 

Though  he  had  promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  yet  in 
the  next  epistle,  he  assigns  a  reason  why  he  delayed 
longer  than  he  had  intended.  Their  Christian  state  was 
very  imperfect;  and  he  wished  to  be  enabled,  by  their 
reformation,  to  come  among  them  with  more  pleasure.  In 
truth,  he  wrote  the  first  epistle  in  much  anguish  and 
affliction.t  His  soul  was  deeply  affected  for  this  people ; 
and  while  great  progress  in  profession  seemed  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  experience  and  their  practice,  he  felt 
the  sincerest  grief.  He  was  relieved  at  length  by  the 
coming  of  Titus,J  from  whose  account  it  appeared,  that 
the  acbionitions  were  by  no  means  fruitless.  The  case  of 
the  incestuous  person  at  length  was  attended  to  by  them 
as  it  ought :  they  proceeded  even  with  more  severity  than 
the  Apostle  desired ;  for,  though  the  man  gave  the  strongest 
proof  of  repentance,  they  refused  to  readmit  him  into 
their  Church,  till  St.  Paul  signified  his  express  desire  that 
they  would  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  persons  belonging 
to  this  Church  were  recovered  to  a  state  of  affection  ana 
practice  worthy  of  Christianity.  In  particular  the  Apostle 
commends  their  liberality  towards  the  distressed  Chris- 
tians.§  But  there  was  still  an  obstinate  party  among  the 
Corinthians,  attached  to  the  false  apostles,  whose  conduct 
extorted  from  him  a  zealous  and  honest  commendation  of 
himself,  his  endowments,  and  his  office,  which  yet  he 
manages  with  great  address  and  delicacy,  while  he  bewails 
the  scandalous  practices  still  existing  among  them.|| 

On  his  arrival  at  Corinth  afler  these  epistles,  he  doubt- 
less executed  what  he  had  threatened,  namely,  some 
wholesome  severities  on  offenders,  unless  their  speedy  and 
sincere  repentance  prevented  the  necessity  of  such  a  step. 
He  spent  three  months^  in  his  second  visit.  But  we  have 
no  more  particular  account  in  Scripture  of  this  Church. 

♦  1  Ck>r.  XV.  +  2  Cor.  ii.  4.  J  2  Ck>r.  vii.  6. 

§  2  CJor.  ix.  II  Chap.  xi.  xii.  ^  Acts  xx.  3. 
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CHAP.    XII. 
ROME. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  purposely  appointed  by  infinite 
Wisdom,  that  our  first  accounts  of  the  Roman  Church 
should  be  very  imperfect,  in  order  to  confute  the  proud 
pretensions  to  universal  dominion,  which  its  bishops  have 
with  imblushing  arrogance  supported  for  so  many  ages. 
If  a  line  or  two  in  the  Gospels  concerning  the  Keys  of 
St.  Peter  have  been  made  the  foundation  of  such  lofty 
pretensions  in  his  supposed  successors  to  the  primacy, 
how  would  they  have  glorified,  if  his  labours  at  Rome  had 
been  so  distinctly  celebrated,  as  those  of  St.  Paul  in 
several  Churches  ?  What  bounds  would  have  been  set  to 
the  pride  of  ecclesiastical  Rome,  could  she  have  boasted 
of  herself  as  the  mother-church,  like  Jerusalem,  or  even 
exhibited  such  trophies  of  Scriptural  fame,  as  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  Corinth,  or  Ephesus  ?  The  silence  of  Scnp- 
ture  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Church  itself 
was  in  an  early  period  by  no  means  insignificant,  either 
for  the  number  or  the  piety  of  its  converts.  Their  faith 
was  spoken  of  through  the  whole  world.*  The  Apostle 
thus  commends  them ;  nor  does  he  in  his  epistle  to  them 
intimate  any  thing  peculiarly  faulty  in  their  principles  or 
conduct.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  itself,  while  the 
world  endures,  will  be  the  food  of  Christian  minds,  and 
the  richest  system  of  doctrine  to  scriptural  theologians. 
By  the  distinct  directions  which  he  gives  for  the  main- 
tenance of  charity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  appears 
that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  the 
former  among  them.  If  one  might  indulge  a  conjecture, 
I  should  suppose  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had 
laboured  with  St.  Paul  at  (Jorinth  both  in  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  sense,  and  had  been  expelled  from  Italy  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  whom  he  here  salutes  as  at  Rome, 
were  first  concerned  in  the  plantation  of  this  Church, 
which  was  numerous,  before  any  Apostle  had  been  there. 
Andronicus  and  Junia  are  saluted  also  in  the  epistle: 
they  were  men  of  character  among  the  Apostles,  whose 

*  Rom.  i.  a 
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eoover^ion  wa»  of  an  earlier  date  than  St.  Paul's :  they 
were  abo  his  kinsmen,  and  had  sufi^ied  in  conjunction 
with  him  for  the  faith.  He  salutes  also  a  number  of 
others,  thou^  they  might  not  all  be  residents  of  Bome. 
The  work  of  Divine  grace  in  distinguishing  persons  of 
various  femilies  and  connections  is  ever  observable.  There 
were  saints  at  Bome  of  the  two  fiunilies  <^  Aristobulus 
and  Narcissus.  The  former  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  Pompey.  He  himself  had  sufl&red  a  variety  of  hard- 
sfeps  incident  to  a  life  of  turbulent  ambition  like  his ;  yet 
some  of  his  family,  of  no  note  in  civil  history,  are  marked 
as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  heirs  of  the  true  riches. 
Narcissus  is  distinguished  in  Roman  histor\',  as  the  ambi- 
tious prime  minister  of  Claudius ;  \^t  some  of  his  house- 
hold were  in  the  Lord. 

Paul  had  long  wished  and  even  projected  a  visit  to  this 
Church.  He  did  not  expect  that  his  journey  thither  at 
last  was  to  be  at  Caesar  s  ex|)ence.  Confident  however  he 
was,  that  when  he  did  come  to  them,  it  should  be  "  in 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  And 
he  intreats  the  prayers  of  the  Romans,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  the  Infidel  Jews,  and  be  acceptable  in  his 
ministry  to  his  belie^-ing  countr^nnen  at  Jerusalera,  whither 
he  was  then  hastening,  that  "  he  might  come  to  them 
with  joy  by  the  wiD  of  God,"  and  be  with  them  refreshed. 
Thus  (fid  Christians  in  those  davs  intreat  the  prayers  of 
their  brethren  through  the  world,  and  s}'mpathize  with 
one  another.  And  the  prayers  were  answered :  Paul  was 
saved  from  Jewish  malice :  was  acceptable  to  the  Jewish 
converts,  "  who  had  compassion  on  him  in  his  bonds  ;** 
and  was  conducted  safe  to  Rome.  At  Appii  Forum  and 
the  three  taverns  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  Christians : 
he  thanked  Grod  and  took  courage,*  refreshed,  as  he  had 
been  confident  he  should  be,  whenever  he  might  arrive 
among  them.  None  but  those,  who  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  conununion  of  saints,  can  conceive  the  pleasure 
which  he  felt  on  the  occasion.  After  a  charitable  but 
fruitless  attempt  to  do  good  to  the  principal  Jews  at  Rome» 
he  employed  the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  in  receivhig 
*  Acts  xxviii.  15. 
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all  who  came  to  him,  preaching  with  all  confidence,  and 
without  molestation.  On  account  of  his  imprisonment 
and  examination  at  Rome,  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  began 
to  be  inquired  into  *  in  Nero's  court,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Fhilippians  makes  it  evident,  that 
some  of  the  imperial  household  became  Christians  indeed. 
And  as  the  court  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat  him 
with  rigour,  but  rather  to  favour  him  with  indulgences  as 
a  Boman  citizen,  hence  many  preachers  in  Rome  and  the 
neighbourhood  exerted  themselves  with  more  courage 
than  formerly  they  dared  to  do.  Yet  certain  persons  even 
then  could  preach  Christ  with  malevolent  views  of  depre- 
ciating the  Apostles :  others  did  it  with  sincere  charity. 
But  as  real  benefit  accrued  to  the  souls  of  men  firom  the 
labours  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  the  heart  of 
Paul,  with  a  charity,  the  wonderful  effect  of  heavenly 
teaching,  could  rejoice  in  both. 

Some  writers  seem  to  have  gone  too  far,  in  denying  that 
Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  The  cause  of  Protestantism 
needs  not  the  support  of  an  unreasonable  scepticism.  Un- 
doubtedly the  account  of  Peter  s  martyrdom  there,  with 
that  of  Paul,  rests  on  a  foundation  sufficiently  strong, 
namely,  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity.  His  first 
epistle,  by  an  expression  at  the  close  of  it,+  appears  to  have 
been  dated  thence  ;  for  the  Church  at  Babylon,  according 
to  the  style  of  Christians  at  that  time,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Church  at  Rome.  Of  the  literal  Babylon  we 
find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  those  days. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

C0L0S8E. 


This  city  of  Phryffia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lao- 
dicea  and  Hierapolis,  and  all  three  seem  to  have  been 
converted  by  the  ministry  of  Epaphras  the  Colossian,  a 
companion  and  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  who  attended  him 
at  Rome  during  his  imprisonment,  and  informed  him  of 
the  sincerity  and  fhiitfulness  of  their  Christian  profession. 
*  Philippianb  i.  13.  ^  1  I'et.  v.  13. 
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For  though  he  speaks  to  the  Colossians  only,  yet  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  two  neighbouring  cities  may  be  conceived 
to  be  much  the  same.  The  example  of  Epaphras  deserves 
to  be  pointed  out  to  the  imitation  of  all  ministers.  He 
always  laboured  fervently  for  them  in  prayers,  "  that  they 
might  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  Grod."  * 
And  this  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  methods  of  evincing 
the  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  which  Paul  owns  to  have  been 
great  for  these  Churches. 

The  Apostle  himself,  in  the  fulness  and  fervency  of  his 
charity,  wishes,  that  the  Colossians  knew  how  strong  the 
conflict  of  his  soul  was  for  them,  that  they  might  feel  the 
comfort,  understand  the  mystery,  and  enjoy  the  riches  of 
the  GospeLf  They  had  never  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh ; 
but  he  felt  for  them  as  Christian  brethren,  and  honoured 
them  as  those,  in  whom  the  word  brought  forth  fruit,  and 
who  had  a  lively  hope  in  Christ  beyond  the  grave.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  particular  dangers  incident  to 
their  situation,  to  give  propriety  to  the  cautions  in  his 
epistle  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  against  Judiacal 
dependences  and  rites,  and  against  an  iUegitimate  hu- 
mility and  self-righteous  austerities.  Such  things,  he 
observes,  carry  indeed  the  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,!  but  lead  only  to  pride  and  an  extravagant  self- 
estimation.  And  the  tendency  of  them  is,  to  draw  the 
mind  from  that  simplicity  of  dependence  on  Christ,  which  is 
the  true  rest  of  the  soul,  and  the  right  firame  of  a  Christian. 
In  truth,  the  Jew  by  his  ceremonies,  and  the  Gentile  by 
his  nhilosophv,  equally  laboured  to  overturn  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  And  their  self-righteous  eflbrts  are  then  only 
effectually  opposed,  when  Christians  know  their  "  com- 
pleteness in  Christ,  and  walk  in  him."  After  delivering  a 
number  of  beautiful  precepts  closely  interwoven  with 
Christian  doctrine,  the  Apostle  directs  them  to  read  his 
epistle  in  their  assembly,  and  then  to  send  it  to  be  read  by 
the  Laodiceans  ;  and  also  to  receive  an  epistle  from  Lao- 
dicea  to  be  read  in  their  own  Church,  which,  most  pro- 
bably, was  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  none  of  these 
E laces  being  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.^  And 
e  gives  a  plain,  but  very  serious,  charge  to  Archippus 
•  Col.  ir.  12.      t  Chap.  ii.  1, 2.      J  Col.  u.  18—23.      §  Chap.  iv.  16, 1 7. 
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their  present  pastor.  We  see  hence  with  what  care  these 
precious  apostolical  remains  were  preserved  among  primi- 
tive Christians  ;  and  we  may  conceive,  how,  in  the  infancy 
of  spiritual  consolation,  they  fed  on  those  lively  oracles, 
which  we  now  so  indolently  possess. 

I  see  nothing  more  to  be  collected  from  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  state  of  this  Church,  except  the  instructive 
anecdote  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon.  This  man,  a  Colos- 
sian  Christian,  had  a  slave,  named  Onesimus,  who  deserted 
from  his  master,  probably  not  without  some  depredations 
of  his  property,  and  wandered  to  Rome.  That,  like  all 
great  cities,  was  the  sink,  which  received  the  confluence 
of  various  vices  and  crimes.  There  the  wonderful  grace 
of  Grod  seized  his  heart.  Providence  brought  him  to  hear 
Paul  preach,  which  we  have  seen  that  Apostle  continued 
to  do  for  two  years  in  his  imprisonment.  Though  former 
means  of  instruction  under  his  Christian  master  had  failed, 
now,  at  length,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  became  a 
Christian  indeed.  Paul  would  have  found  him  an  useful 
assistant  at  Rome,  but  thought  it  most  proper  to  send  him 
back  to  his  master  at  Colosse  ;  and  this  he  did  with  a 
short  letter,  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  Christian  politeness,  address,  and  sincerity.  In 
his  Colossian  epistle  he  mentions  him  also  as  a  faithful 
and  beloved  brother.  What  important  changes  Divine 
grace  can  effect  in  the  hearts  of  men,  even  of  slaves, 
whom  proud  philosophers  despised,  appears  very  evident 
from  this  instance  ! 


CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA. 

TuERB  are  some  countries,  to  which  we  understand  that 
the  Gospel  was  carried  during  the  first  effiision  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  only  incidentally  mentioned  without 
any  det^  of  facts. 

Extensive  as  we  have  seen,  from  St.  Luke's  narrative, 
the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul  were,  it  is  evident  from  the 
epistles,  that  he  is  far  from  relating  the  whole  of  them. 
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We  cannot  learn,  for  instance,  from  the  Acts,  when  he 
visited  Crete.  Yet  the  short  epistle  to  Titus,  whom  he 
left  there  with  episcopal  authority  to  ordain  ministers  in 
every  city,  and  to  regulate  the  churches,  shows  that  that 
island  of  a  hundred  cities  had  been  considerably  evan- 
gelized ;  and  that  many  persons,  among  a  people  pro- 
verbially deceitful,  ferocious,  and  intemperate,  had  received 
the  wholesome  yoke  of  Christ. 

And  though  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  "  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Fontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithjoiia,"  to  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  his  two  epistles, 
must  mean  the  Jews  of  those  countries,  yet  then:  conver- 
sion would  doubtless  be  attended  with  that  of  many  Gen- 
tiles. Of  three  of  these  we  know  nothing  particularly  : 
the  work  of  God  in  Galatia  has  been  reviewed  :  and  A!sia 
propria  alone,  of  all  the  evangelized  regions  mentioned  in 
scripture  history,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  remains  now  to 
be  considered. 

It  was  on  his  first  departure  from  Corinth,  that  Paul 
first  visited  Ephesus,*  which  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom  St.  John  dedicates 
the  book  of  the  Revelation.  The  impression  made  on  his 
hearers  during  this  visit,  must  have  been  remarkably 
great,  as  it  was  but  a  short  one,  and  as  they  pressed  his 
longer  continuance  among  them.  He  left  with  them,  how- 
ever, for  their  comfort  and  instruction,  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
whose  labours  were  afterwards  assisted  by  Apollos. 

Paul  himself  returning  to  Ephesus,  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  about  twelve  disciples,  who  had  hitherto 
received  only  John*s  baptism.f  From  this  circumstance 
we  learn,  that  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  Baptist 
nothing  had  been  done  in  vain.  The  imperfect  elements 
of  that  harbinger  of  Christ  had  paved  the  way  for  clearer 
discoveries,  and  a  variety  of  preparatory  works  had  tended 
to  ripen  the  Church  of  God  into  the  fulness  of  light  and 
holiness. 

Paul  preached  three  months  in  the  Jewish  synagogue 

at  Ephesus,  till  the  usual  perverseness  of  the  Jews  induced 

him  to  desist,  and  to  form  the  converts  into  a  distinct 

Church.       One  Tyrannus  lent  his  school  for  the  service  of 

*  Acts  xviii.  19.  f  Acts  xix.  1 — 7. 
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Christianity  ;  and  in  that  convenient  place,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  Apostle  daily  ministered,  instructed,  and 
disputed.  And  thus  the  whole  region  of  Asia  propria  had 
at  different  times  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  GospeL 

In  no  place  does  the  word  of  God  seem  so  much  to 
have  triumphed  as  at  Ephesus.  No  less  numerous  than 
those  of  Corinth,  the  believers  were  much  more  spiritual. 
The  work  of  conversion  was  deep,  vigorous,  and  soul- 
transforming  to  a  great  degree.  Many  persons,  struck 
with  the  horror  of  their  former  crimes,  made  an  open  con- 
fession ;  and  many,  who  had  dealt  in  the  abominations  of 
sorcery,  now  showed  their  sincere  detestation  of  them  by 
burning  their  books  before  all  men,  the  price  of  which 
amoimted  to  a  large  sum.  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevailed."  Thus  triumphs  the  sacred  his- 
torian. Satan  must  have  trembled  for  his  kingdom  :  the 
emptiness  of  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  appeared  no 
less  palpable,  than  the  flagitiousness  of  vice,  and  the  enor- 
mities of  idolatry  :  The  spiritual  power  of  Jesus  was  never 
seen  in  a  stronger  light  since  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  and 
the  venal  priesthood  of  Diana,  the  celebrated  goddess  of 
Ephesus,  apprehended  the  total  ruin  of  their  hierarchy. 

No  place  on  earth  was  more  devoted  to  idolatry.*  A 
number  of  ingenious  artists  were  enriched  by  making 
silver  shrines  for  Diana.  They  felt  a  sensible  1^^^,^^ 
diminution  of  their  commerce,  and  found  them-  of  the 
selves  bound  by  interest  to  support  the  credit  of  ^  ®**^'' 
the  goddess.  Most  people  through  almost  all  Asia  were 
being  induced  to  believe,  that  manufactured  gods  were 
mere  nothings  ;  and  it  seemed  high  time  to  make  some 
strong  efforts  in  favour  of  the  declining  superstition.  They 
soon  prevailed  so  far  as  to  fill  the  city  with  tumult ;  and 
they  hurried  two  of  Paul's  companions  with  them  into  the 
theatre,  where  the  whole  mob  assembled.  The  daring 
spirit  of  Paul  would  have  led  him  into  the  same  place. 
His  Christian  friends  interposed,  and  even  some  of  the 
Asiarchs, — ^persons  who  presided  over  the  games, — who 
had  a  personal  esteem  for  him,  kindly  dissuaded  him. 
His  zeal  seems  not  void  of  rashness,  but  it  was  the  rash- 
ness of  a  hero  vexed  to  the  soul  to  think  that  Gaius  and 
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Aristarchus,  his  two  friends,  were  likely  to  suffer  in  his 
absence.  This  I  apprehend,  was  that"  season  of  extreme 
distress,  which  he  felt  in  Asia,  and  which  he  describes 
so  pathetically  *  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Human 
resources  failed  ;  and  God  alone,  he  learnt,  could  support 
him.  The  prudent  and  eloquent  harangue  of  a  magistrate 
called  the  town-clerk,  was  the  providential  instrument  of 
his  deliverance.  He  calmed  the  spirit  of  the  Ephesians, 
and  silenced  the  uproar  ;  after  which  Paul  affectionately 
embraced  the  disciples,  and  left  Ephesus.  Three  years 
he  had  laboured  with  great  success  ;  and  he  had  the  pre- 
caution to  leave  pastors  to  superintend  that  and  the 
neighbouring  Churches.  But  he  foresaw  with  grief,  as  he 
afterwards  told  these  pastors  in  a  very  pathetic  address, 
when  he  had  sent  for  them  to  Miletus,t  that  their  present 
purity  would  not  continue — ^unstained.  Wolves  would 
enter  among  them  to  devour  the  flock  ;  and,  among  them- 
selves heretical  perverseness  would  find  countenance,  and 
produce  pernicious  separations.  He  did  all,  however, 
which  man  could  do  :  he  warned  them  of  the  danger  ; 
and  exhorted  them  to  the  persevering  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

The  parting  between  the  Apostle  and  these  ministers 
cannot  be  re^  without  emotion.  The  elegant  and  affect- 
ing narrative  of  St.  Luke  is  before  the  reader,  and  ought 
not  to  be  abridged.  The  corruption  of  this  excellent 
Church,  seems  not,  however,  to  have  taken  place,  when 
he  wrote  to  them  his  epistle.  It  is  full  of  instruction  ; 
and,  next  to  that  to  the  Komans,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
most  admirable  system  of  divinity.  It  has  this  remark- 
able recommendation,  that  it  will  serve  for  any  Church 
and  for  any  age.  Not  a  vestige  appears  in  it  of  any  thing 
peculiarly  miraculous,  or  exclusively  primitive.  The 
controversies  of  the  Christian  world  concerning  doctrine 
would  soon  be  decided,  if  men  would  submit  to  be  taught 
by  the  simple,  literal,  and  grammatical  meaning  of  this 
short  treatise.  Every  thing  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  is  in 
it ;  and  what  the  Gospel  reSly  is,  may  thence  be  collected 
with  the  greatest  certainty. 

It  appears  that  Timothy  was  the  chief  pastor  at  Ephesus 

*  2  Cor.  i.  8,  9, 10.  f  Actaxx.  17  t^the  end. 
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in  Pauls  absence.*  The  Apostle's  first  epistle  to  him 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  this  Church  during  his 
administration.  There  were  some  persons  of  a  Judaical 
and  legal  turn  of  mind,  who  endeavoured,  by  contentious 
questions,  to  pervert  the  simplicity  of  evangelical  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  There  were  others  in  the  opposite  extreme  : 
Two  are  particularly  characterized,  Hymenaeus  and  Alex- 
ander, who  abused  the  profession  of  the  faith  to  such  open 
licentiousness,  as  to  render  their  ejection  from  the  Church 
a  necessary  measure.  So  early  were  the  Churches  of 
Christ  infected  with  the  same  evils,  which  at  this  day  fail 
not  to  attend  the  propagation  of  Divine  truth  !  From  the 
directions  which  he  gives  to  Timothy  concerning  the 
regulation  of  public  worship,  and  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  church-officers,  it  appears,  indeed,  that  ecclesias- 
tical polity  had  taken  a  finn  root  in  this  Church.  But 
modem  partisans  and  bigots  will  still  search  the  Scrip- 
tures in  vain  to  find  their  own  exact  models  in  matters, 
which  the  word  of  God  hath  left  indifferent,  or  at  least  to 
be  decided  only  by  various  circumstances  of  prudential 
expediency:  churches  will,  doubtless,  be  much  better 
employed,  in  establishing  and  in  observing  usefiil  practical 
rules,  which  are  compatible  with  very  different  forms  of 
government.  I  should  suspect,  that  the  superstitious  and 
self-righteous  spirit,  which,  under  a  thousand  austerities, 
afterwards  supported  itself  in  the  eastern  Churches,  and 
proved  one  or  the  most  powerful  engines  of  popery,  had 
even  then  begun  to  show  itself  in  Ephesus,  and  had  given 
occasion  to  the  apostolical  cautions,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
phetical declaration  of  the  vast  increase  of  those  evils  in 
aft«r  times.t  It  was  the  charitable  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,  to  maintain  Christian  widows  at  the  public 
expense.  But  I  fear  this  liberality  had  been  abused. 
Young  widows,  who  had  been  living  a  life  of  ease,  had 
thrown  themselves  as  a  burden  on  their  religious  brethren  ; 
and  however  high  they  might  appear  in  Christian  profes- 
sion, some  of  them  exchanged  the  love  of  Christ  for  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  the  indulgence  of  sensuality. J  As 
an  idle  life  is  a  great  source  of  these  evils,  the  Apostle 
recommends    that   these  should  be   encouraged   to  enter 

*  1  Tim.  i.  3.  t  1  Tim.  iv.  1—3.  t  1  Tim.  v.  11—16. 
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again  into  the  matrimonial  state,  which  would  furnish 
laudable  domestic  employments,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  maintained  by  the  Church  in  a  state  of  indo- 
lence. The  widows,  who  should  be  so  maintained  by  the 
public  stock,  he  recommends  to  be  those,  who  were  far 
advanced  in  life,  of  eminent  laborious  piety,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  works  of  charity. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  discover  among  these  excellent 
people  some  appearances  of  the  very  worst  of  evils ; 
which,  as  yet,  made  feeble  efforts,  were  kept  down  by  the 
superior  light  and  grace  that  prevailed,  and  which  seemed 
in  indignant  silence  to  be  expecting  future  opportunities 
of  diffusing  themselves. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Church  during  the 
remainder  of  St.  Paid's  life,  nor  after  his  death,  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century.  St.  John,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Apostles,  long  continued  his  fatherly  care 
of  the  Churches  of  Asia  propria.  During  his  exile  at 
Patmos  he  was  favoured  with  an  astonishing  and  magni- 
ficent vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus,*  from  whom  he  received 
several  distinct  charges,  addressed  to  the  seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  descriptive  of  their  spiritual  state  at  that  time, 
and  containing  suitable  directions  to  each  of  them.  The 
pastors  of  the  Churches  are  called  angels ;  and  what  has 
been  observable  in  all  ages  was  then  the  case, — the  cha- 
racter of  the  pastors  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  the 
people.  We  have  here  then,  from  the  highest  authoritj', 
some  account  of  the  state  of  these  Churches  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century. — It  is  short,  but  important. — Let  us 
endeavour  to  comprise  it  into  as  clear  a  view  as  possible. 

The  Ephesians  were  still  alive  in  the  faith.f  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  pervert  them,  but  in  vain.  However 
Character  of  ^ubtilc  the  poison  of  hcrcsy  be,  here  it  could 
the  Church     find    HO  admissiou.     Nor  could    the    abomina- 

p  esus.  ^j^^^  ^^  ^Y^^  Nicolaitanes,  who  appear  to  have 
been  a  sect  extremely  corrupt  in  morals,  make  any  pro- 
gress among  them.  They  patiently  bore  the  cross  ever 
attendant  on  the  real  faith  of  Jesus,  but  could  endure 
nothing  that  tended  to  adulterate  it.  The  taste  and  spirit 
of  the    Gospel  continued    with  them :  they    laboured  in 

♦  Rev.  i.  10.  t  Rev.  ii.  1—7. 
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good  works  without  fainting  or  weariness ;  and  their  spi- 
ritual discernment  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  any  pre- 
tences. Yet  they  had  declined  from  the  intenseness  of  that 
love  which  they  had  at  first  exhibited  :  their  hearts  panted 
not  after  Christ  with  that  steady  ardour  which  formerly 
had  animated  this  people ;  and,  with  all  the  marks  of 
sound  health  remaining,  their  vigour  had  much  abated. 

How  exactly  does  this  account  agree  with  the  common 
case  of  the  best  Christian  churches.  Because  it  is  a  com- 
mon case,  and  far  from  being  the  worst  case.  Christians 
are  apt  to  be  content  under  such  a  decline,  and  to  impute 
it  to  necessity,  or  to  the  loss  of  sudden  fervours  of  no  great 
value,  and  to  plume  themselves  on  the  solidity  of  an  im- 
proved judgment.  But  true  Zealand  true  charity  should 
DC  shown  habitually,  and  not  only  now  and  then  when 
occasional  inroads  of  the  enemy  may  happen  to  call  for 
particular  exertions.  These  aflfections  ought  to  grow  as 
the  understanding  is  improved.  The  spirit  of  prayer,  of 
love  to  Christ,  of  active  services  for  his  name,  was  now 
abated  at  Ephesus,  and  a  cool  prudence  was  too  much 
magnified  at  the  expence  of  charity.  The  eternal  salva- 
tion of  real  Christians  there  was  safe ;  but  real  Christians 
should  have  more  in  view  than  their  own  salvation, — 
namely,  the  propagation  of  godliness  to  posterity.  These 
cautious  Christians  did  not  consider  that  their  decline 
paved  the  way  for  farther  and  more  melancholy  declen- 
sions in  the  divine  life :  that  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample was  Ukely  to  be  mischievous  to  those  who  followed  ; 
that  their  juniors  would  much  more  readily  imitate  their 
defects  than  their  virtues  ;  in  fine,  that  a  foundation  was 
already  laid  for  the  unchurching  of  this  people,  and  for 
the  desolation  in  which  this  very  region  now  remains 
under  Mahometan  wickedness  and  ignorance. 

The  Church  of  Smyrna  *  is  next  addressed.  They  were 
at  once  in  a  state  of  great  purity  of  doctrine,  and  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  Ufe.  The  Divine  Saviour  The  church 
commends  them  in  general.  That  toward  the  ^^Smyma. 
end  of  the  first  century,  they  should  have  preserved  the 
Divine  life  in  such  vigour, — a  period,  of  about  forty  j^ears 
most  probably,  if  indeed  there  had  been  no  intermissions, 

♦  Rev.  ii.  8—11. 
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— ^is  somewhat  extraordinary,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
Philadelphia,  not  easily  paralleled  in  history : — So  natu- 
rally does  depravity  prevail,  in  a  course  of  time,  over  the 
best-constituted  churches.  But  their  tribulation  and  pov- 
erty are  particularlv  marked.  They  were  rich  in  heavenly 
grace,  poor  in  worldly  circumstances.  If  poor  Churches 
were  fiuly  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  which  often  arise  from 
the  accession  of  opulent  individuals,  they  would  not  plume 
themselves  so  much  on  the  admission  of  such  members 
as  they  often  do.  The  Smymean  Christians  were  chiefly 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants ;  yet  were  they  infested 
with  pretenders,  of  the  same  spirit  as  those,  who  attempted 
to  adulterate  the  Grospel  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  Smymeans  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  made  large  pretensions  to 
pure  religion ;  that  their  corruptions  were  J  udaical ;  and 
that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  Satan.  This  Church 
is  taught  to  expect  a  severe  persecution  which  was  to 
last  some  time  ;  and  they  are  exhorted  to  persevere  in  faith. 
The  Church  of  Pergamus  *  was  also  approved  of  in 
general.  They  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  very  impious  peo- 
The  Church  plc,  who,  in  cfifect.  Worshipped  Satan  himself, 
of  Pergamus.  gjj^i  ^jj  J  ^  tij^t  in  them  lay  to  support  his  king- 
dom. Yet  was  their  zeal  firm  and  steady.  Nor  was  its 
object  a  few  trifling  punctilios,  or  some  little  niceties  of 
doubtftil  disputation,  but  the  precious  name  of  Christ 
himself,  and  the  faith  of  his  Gospel.  Hence  they  were 
exposed  not  only  to  contempt,  but  to  danger  of  life  itself, 
and  to  cruel  sufferings.  Our  Lord  mentions  one  person 
with  particular  complacency,  "  my  faithftd  martyr  An- 
tipas.  We  know  no  more  of  hun  than  what  is  here 
recorded, — ^that  "  he  was  slain  among  them,  where  Satan 
dwelt.'*  But  what  an  honour  to  be  thus  distinguished ! 
Volumes  of  panegyric  have  been  composed  for  mere 
statesmen,  heroes,  and  scholars.  How  frigid  do  they  all 
appear  taken  together,  compared  with  this  simple  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  !  But  this  Church  does  not  escape  censure 
entirely.  There  were  among  them  certain  wicked  and 
dangerous  characters,  who  acting  like  Balaam  of  old, 
were  employed  by  Satan  to  entice  persons  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication ; — two  evus 
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often  closely  connected:  Even  the  abominations  of  the 
Nicolaitanes  were  practised  by  some.  All  these  are  ex- 
horted to  repent,  from  the  fear  of  divine  vengeance.  On 
the  whole,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  indeed  of  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  mJsiUgnity,  the  Church  of  Pergamus 
was  pure  and  lively,  and  upheld  the  standard  of  truth, 
though  encircled  with  the  flames  of  martyrdom. 

The  Church  of  Thyatira  was  in  a  thriving  state.  Charity, 
active  services,  patient  dependence  on  God,  and  The  church 
a  steady  reliance  on  the  divine  promises,  marked  **^  Thyatira. 
their  works :  and,  what  is  peculiarly  laudable,  their  last 
works  were  more  excellent  than  their  first*  A  sounder 
proof  of  genuine  religion  than  such  a  gradual  improvement 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Yet  it  is  imputed  as  a  fault  to 
this  Church,  that  they  suffered  an  artful  woman  to  seduce 
the  people  into  the  saane  evils  which  had  infected  Perga- 
mus. Her  real  name  we  know  not :  her  allegorical  name 
is  Jezebel :  she  resembled  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who  kept  four 
hundred  prophets  at  her  table,  and  exerted  all  her  influence 
to  promote  idolatry.  The  people  of  God  should  have 
counteracted  her,  but  they  did  not ;  an  advantage  which 
deceitful  guides  have  often  gained  through  the  negligence 
of  the  sincere.  The  very  sex  of  the  pretended  prophetess 
was  a  sufficient  reason  wny  she  should  have  been  restrained. 
"  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  Churches,''t  is  an 
express  prohibition  of  females  from  the  office  of  teaching, 
however  useftil  in  other  respects  pious  women  may  be  in 
the  Church.  Our  Lord  informs  the  Church  in  Thyatira, 
that  he  gave  her  space  to  repent,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
therefore  now  denounces  severe  threatenings  against  her 
and  her  associates,  at  the  same  time  vindicating  his  claim 
to  divine  worship  by  the  incommunicable  title  of  him  who 
searches  the  hearts,  and  declaring  that  he  would  make  him- 
self known  to  be  such  in  all  the  Churches.  To  those  who 
had  kept  themselves  unspotted  from  these  evils,  he  declares 
"  he  would  put  no  other  burden  on  them  :"  only  he  exhorts 
them  to  hold  fast  what  they  already  had  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  unsound  Christians  in  this  place  pretended 
to  grieat  depths  of  knowledge,  which  were,  in  reality, 
depths  of  Satan.  Such  persons  often  impose  on  others, 
♦  Rev.  ii.  18—29.  t  1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 
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and  are  imposed  on,  themselves,  by  pretences  to  profoimd 
knowlec^e  and  to  superior  degrees  of  sanctity, 

Th^  Church  of  Sardis  presents  us  with  an  unpleasing 
spectacle.  Their  great  inferiority  to  Thyatira  evinces, 
The  Church  ^ow  possible  it  is  for  two  societies  of  Christians 
ofSardi*.  holding  the  same  doctrines,  to  be  in  a  very 
different  state.  He  who  "  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
Churches,"  extols  the  growing  faith  and  charity  of  the 
first,  and  condemns  the  ctooping  condition  of  the  second. 
They  had  neglected  that  course  of  prayer  and  watchful- 
ness, which  IS  necessary  to  preserve  the  divine  life  in 
vigour.  Their  works  were  now  faintly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  persons  altogether  dead  in  sin.  Some  *  good 
things  remained  in  them,  which  yet  were  ready  to  die : 
but  their  lives  brought  no  glory  to  God,  nor  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  and  could  scarcely  prevent  its  being 
scandalized  in  the  world.  A  few  names  indeed  there  were 
in  Sardis,  whom  Jesus  looked  on  with  complacency :  they 
had  not  defiled  their  garments.  But  most  of  the  Christians 
there  had  contracted  deep  stains,  probably  by  freely  mix- 
ing with  the  world,  and  by  conforming  to  its  customs. 
And  we  see  here  an  awful  fact  authenticated  in  the  highest 
possible  manner, — that  among  a  society  of  persons  all  pro- 
fessing the  Gospel,  the  greater  part  may  be  very  dead  in 
their  souls.  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  human 
nature  is  averse  to  real  faith,  heavenly  hope,  and  genuine 
charity.  An  omnipotent  energy  alone  can  produce  or 
preserve  true  holiness.  This  had  been  the  case  at  Sardis, 
when  the  Church  partook  of  the  first  effusion  of  the  Spirit. 
Quite  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  natural  things,  which 
are  brought  to  perfection  by  slow  and  gradual  improve- 
ments, in  Christ's  religion  godliness  starts  up  in  the  in- 
fancy of  things  in  its  best  form.  Seldom  are  the  last  works, 
as  was  the  case  at  Thyatira,  more  abundant  or  more  excel- 
lent. Heresies,  refinements,  human  cautions,  commonly 
The  caoses  adulterate  the  work  of  God.  An  abuse,  per- 
deirion^^rr  ^*P^'  ^^  ^^™®  frantic  enthusiast  appears :  the 
the  Church  correctiou  of  it  by  some  presumptuous  pretender 
to  reason  introduces  another  more  specious,  but 
more  durable  one.     The  love  of  the  world  increases  with 
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the  abatement  of  persecution.     The  natural  propensity  of 
man  to  sin  exerts  itself  more  and  more  :  lively  Christians 
are  removed  by  death  :  their  juniors,  inferior  in  all  solid 
godliness,  superior   only    in    self-estimation,    reduce    the 
standard  of  Christian  grace  lower  and  lower :  apologies 
are  invented  for  sin  ;  what  was  once  experimentally  known, 
becomes  matter  of  barren  speculation  :  Even   Scriptural 
terms  expressive  of  vital  religion  are  despised  or  sparingly 
used :  fainter  and  more  polite  modes    of  speech,    better 
adapted  to  classical  neatness,  but  proper  to  hide  and  dis- 
guise the  ambiguities  of  scepticism,  are  introduced :  the 
pride  of  reasoning  grows  strong:  and  men*  chuse  rather 
to  run  the  risk  of  hell  itself,  than  to  be  thoroughly  hum- 
bled.    The  strong  hand  of  God  alone,  in  overbearing  con- 
victions and  terrors,  and  in  the  sweetest,  but  most  power- 
ful attractions   of  grace,  can  conquer  this  contemptuous 
spirit.     No  wonder  then,  that  those  who  never  felt,  or  who 
have  quenched  in  a  great  measure  these  terrors  and  these 
attractions,  relapse  into  an  impatient  fastidiousness.     And 
then  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  is  reasoned 
against  with  petty  cavils,  and   aspersed  by  illiberal  sus- 
picions.    Unfaithful  and  unexperienced  persons,  who  under- 
take to  teach  in  these  circumstances,  will  often,  in  attempt- 
ing to  discriminate  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  delusions,  be  unfeeling,  rough,  and  unskilful.     To 
them  weeds  and  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Paradise  will  be 
the  same  thing.  A  malignant  instinct  of  profane  propensity 
tempts  them  to  pull  up  all  together,  till  they  leave  only  the 
love  of  the  world,  and,  what  they  proudly  call,  common 
sense;  which  last  expression  will  be  found,  at  bottom,  to 
denote  a  very  mischievous  engine  in  religious  matters ;  for, 
80  applied,  it  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  simply,  the 
natural,  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  mind,  darkened 
and  corrupted,  as  they  are,  by  the  fall.     And  now,  by  fre- 
quent disuse,  prayer   and   religious   exercises  grow  di^ 
agreeable :  Sensual  and  worldly  objects  allure  the  carnal 
mind  with  success:  Lucrative  speculations  in  commerce 
devour  the  spirit  of  godly  meditation  :  The  seasons  of  re- 
ligious duty  are  justled  out  by  the  throng  of  business  ;  and 
excuses  of  necessity  are  easily  admitted :  Men  find  a  plea- 
sure in  being  no  longer  reputed  fanatics ;  and  professors  of 
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Christianity  will  now  ask  leave  of  the  world,  how  far  it  will 
permit  them  to  proceed  in  religion  without  offence. 

I  dare  not  say,  that  all  this  exactly  took  place  at  Sardis  ; 
but  much  of  it  did,  no  doubt ;  and  on  occasion,  of  this  first 
instance  of  a  general  declension,  it  seemed  not  unreason^ 
able  to  point  out  its  ordinary  progress  and  symptoms. 

The  Christians  of  Philadelphia  *  are  highly  extolled. 
They  were  a  humble,  charitable,   fervent  people,  deeply 
The  Church   sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  fearful  of  being 
of  Phiiadei-  scduccd  by  Satan  and  their  own  hearts.     The 
^^**  Spirit  assures  them,  that  they  had  a  little  strength, 

which  had  at  once  been  proved  and  exerted  in  holding  fast 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  detecting  and  resisting 
all  adulterations  of  it.  They  are  further  assured,  that  the 
Judaical  heretics  should  be  brought  at  length  to  submit 
to  become  their  disciples  in  religion :  And  a  promise  of 
strong  support  is  held  out  to  them,  because  they  had  main- 
tained a  true  patience  in  suffering.  To  them,  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  Churches,  the  rewards  beyond  the  grave  are 
proposed  as  the  grand  motives  of  perseverance. 

Laodicea  too  much  resembled  Sardis.f     The  people  were 
in  a  LUKEWARM   state,  a  religious  mediocrity,  most  odious 
The  Church  *^    Christ ;    bccausc  his    religion   calls  for  the 
of  Laodi-     wholc  vehcmcnce  of  the  soul,  and  bids  us  to  be 
****  cool  only  in  worldly  things.     The  foundation 

of  this  lukewarmness  was  laid  in  pride  :  They  had  lost  the 
conviction  of  their  internal  blindness,  misery,  and  depravity. 
When  men  go  on  for  years  in  a  placid  unfeeling  unifor* 
mity,  this  is  always  the  case.  They  were  satisfied  with 
themselves,  and  felt  no  need  of  higher  attainments.  The 
counsel,  which  is  given  to  them, — to  buy  of  him  gold, 
white  raiment,  and  eye-salve, — ^is  precious ;  and  this  call 
to  their  souls  demonstrates  that  they  had  learnt  to  main- 
tain, in  easy  indolence,  an  orthodoxy  of  sentiment  with- 
out any  vivid  attention  to  the  Spirit  of  God : — In  a  word, 
his  influence  was  only  not  despised  in  Laodicea. 

Such  were  the  situations  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
The  criticism  is  indeed  inestimable  :  It  is  candid,  impartial, 
and  penetrating.  He,  who  has  indulged  us  with  it,  intended  it 

*  Rev.  iii.  7—13.  t  Rev.  iii.  14-22. 
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for  the  use  of  all  succeeding  Churches : — and  "  he  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Churches." 


CHAP.  XV. 

THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 

It  is  the  observation  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that  St.  Luke, 
in  the  close  of  his  Apostolical  history,  leaves  the  reader 
thirsting  for  more.  I  feel  the  force  and  justness  of  the 
thought  at  this  moment.  I  have  hitherto  sailed  by  the 
compass  of  Scripture  ;  and  now  find  myself  at  once  enter- 
ing into  an  immense  ocean  without  a  guide.  In  fact  I 
have  undertaken  to  conduct  the  reader  through  a  long^ 
obscure,  and  difficult  course,  with  scarcely  a  beacon  here 
and  there  set  up  to  direct  me  : — but  I  must  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  the  very  scanty  materials  before  me. 

It  seems  plain,  that  the  Apostles  in  general  did  not 
leave  Judea,  till  after  the  first  council  held  at  Jerusalem. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  in  haste  to  quit  the  land 
of  their  nativity.  Probably  the  threatening  appearances 
of  its  desolation  by  the  Romans,  hastened  their  departure 
into  distant  regions.  It  is  certain  that  before  the  close  of 
this  century,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  felt  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  I  shall  divide  this  chapter  into  four 
parts,  and  review,  First,— The  progress  and  persecution 
of  the  Church.  Secondly, — the  lives,  characters,  and 
deaths  of  the  Apostles  and  most  celebrated  Evangelists. 
Thirdly, — The  heresies  of  this  period.  And,  lastly, — The 
general  character  of  Christianity  in  this  first  age. 

I.  It  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  64,  that  the  city  of 
Rome  sustained  a  general  conflagration.     The  ^^^.^  ^^ 
emperor  Nero,  lost  as  he  was  to  all  sense  of  Rome: 
reputation,  and  hackneyed  in  flagitiousness,  was     '   '    ' 
yet  studious  to  avert  the  infamy  of  being  reckoned  the 
author  of  this  calamity,  which  was  generally  imputed  to 
him.     But  no  steps  that  he  could  take  were  sufficient  to 
do  away  the  suspicion.      There   was,  however,  a  parti- 
cular class  of  people,  so  singularly  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  so  much  hated  on  account  of  the  condem- 
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iiAtioit  wliirli  th(!ir  (lf)ctrinc  and  purity  of  life  affixed  to  all 
r\rr|if  fluiiim*lv4*K,  that  they  tnig^ht  be  calumniated  with 
iui|MinifY.  'riicNi*  w(?re  then  known  at  Rome  by  the  namie 
i4'  ChriNtiiiiiN.  Unless  we  transplant  ourselves  into  those 
liuu^s,  \V4<  rafi  HcarvA^y  conceive  how  odious  and  contemp- 
liMo  \\\v  iippeltHtion  then  was.  The  judicious  Tacitus 
vrtlls  \\\v\v  religion  a  detestable  superstition,*  "  which  at 
\\vs\  WAN  Nuppressed,  and  afterwards  broke  out  afresh, 
Aud  Hpn'n<l  not  only  throufrh  Judea,  the  origin  of  the  evil, 
but  tnnaigh  the  metrr>[K>lis  also,  the  common  sewer  in 
\\\\\v\\  c^vrry  thing  filthy  and  flagitious  meets  and  spreads." 
If  HO  grave  and  cautious  a  writer  as  Tacitus  can  thus  as- 
|H^rNi»  the  Christians  without  proof,  and  without  moderation, 
wr  noi»(l  not  wofider  that  so  impure  a  wretch  as  Nero  should 
not  hesitate  to  <;harge  them  with  the  fact  of  burning  Rome. 
Ni>w  it  was  that  the  Romans  legally  persecuted  the 
(-lum*h  for  the  first  time.  And  those,  who  know  the  viru- 
lence of  man's  natural  enmity,  will  rather  won- 
Kinit  prrnr-  jI^^j.  that  it  commenced  not  earlier,  than  that 
t'lirutiittii  i»y  jt  raged  at  length  with  such  dreadtul  lury. 
A.**n.""4*"' '  "  Some  persons  were  apprehended,  who  confessed 
themselves  Christians  ;  and  by  their  evidence,** 
nays  Tacitus,  **  a  great  multitude  afterwards  were  disco- 
vered and  seized  : — and  they  were  condemned  not  so 
much  for  the  burning  of  Rome,  as  for  being  the  enemies 
of  mankind.**  A  very  remarkable  accusation  !  It  may  be 
explained  as  follows  : — True  Christians,  though  the  ge- 
nume  friends  of  all  their  fellow-creatures,  cannot  allow 
men,  who  are  not  true  Christians,  to  be  in  the  favour  of 
God.  Their  very  earnestness,  in  calling  on  their  neigh- 
bours to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  proves  to  those 
neighbours  m  what  a  dangerous  state  they  are  then  appre- 
hended to  be.  All,  who  are  not  moved  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  Christian  charity  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
will  naturally  be  disgusted;  and  thus  the  purest  bene- 
volence will  te  construed  into  the  most  merciless  bigotry. 
Thus  Christians  incurrtHl  the  general  hatred,  to  which  the 
conductneitherof  Jews  nor  hen^t  ios  n^ndered  them  obnoxious. 
— And  the  same  cause  prtnluoos  similar  effects  to  this  day. 
Their  execution  was  Aggravated  with  insult.      They 
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were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  by  dogs  : 
they  were  crucified,  and  set  on  fire,  that  they  might  serve 
or  lights  in  the  night-time.  Nero  ofiered  his  gardens  for 
this  spectacle,  and  exhibited  the  games  of  the  circus. 
People  could  not,  however,  avoid  pitying  them,  base  and 
undeserving  as  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  Tacitus,  because 
they  suflered  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Seneca,* 
compared  with  Juvenal,  that  Nero  ordered  them  to  be 
covered  with  wax,  and  other  combustible  materials  :  and 
that,  after  a  sharp  stake  was  put  under  their  chin,  to  make 
them  continue  upright,  they  were  burnt  alive  to  give  light 
to  the  spectators.^ 

We  have  no  account  how  the  people  of  God  conducted 
themselves  under  these  sufferings.  What  we  know  of 
their  behaviour  in  similar  scenes,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  of 
their  having  been  supported  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Nor  is  it  credible,  that  the  persecution  should 
have  been  confined  to  Rome.  It  would  naturally  spread 
through  the  empire  ;  and  one  of  Cyriac's  inscriptions  { 
found  in  Spain,^  demonstrates  at  once  two  important  facts, 
— ^that  the  Gospel  had  already  penetrated  into  that  coun- 
try, and — that  the  Church  there  also  had  her  martyrs. 

Three  or  tour  years  were  probably  the  utmost  extent  of 
this  tremendous  persecution,  as  in  the  year  68  the  tyrant 
was  himself,  by  a  dreadful  exit,  summoned  .  ^  g^ 
before  the  divine  tribunal.  He  left  the  Roman 
world  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  Judea  partook  of 
it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  About  forty  years  after  our 
Lord's  sufferings,  wrath  came  on  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  uttermost,  in  a  manner  too  well  known  to 
need  the  least  relation  in  this  history.  What  became  of 
the  Christian  Jews  alone  concerns  us.  The  congregation 
were  commanded,  by  an  oracle  revealed  to  the  best  ap- 
proved among  them,  that  before  the  wars  began,  they 

♦  Seneca.  Ep.  14.— Juv.  Sat.  1.  v.  165  and  Sat.  8.  v.  235  with  the 
Scholiast. 

t  Bollet^s  History  of  the  Estahlishment  of  Christianity,  hy  Sali8hurv,p.  6. 

J  [This  inscription  b  helieved  hy  many  to  be  a  foreery,  see  Mosheim's 
C<mim  :  on  the  afiairs  of  Christians,  Cent  i.  sect.  35  Note  :  and  Wadding  • 
ton's  Hist :  of  the  Church  p.  113.  But  Bullet  maintains  it  to  be  genuine,  and 
adduces  some  stroB^  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  p.  188.] 

5  See  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  considered,  p.  94. 
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should  depart  ftom  the  city,  and  inhabit  a  village  beyond 
Jordan,  called  Pella.*  Thither  they  retired,  and  were 
saved  from  the  destruction  which  soon  after  overwhelmed 
their  countrymen  :  and  in  so  retiring  they  at  once  ob- 
served the  precept,  and  fulfilled  the  well-known  prophecy, 
of  their  Saviour.,  The  death  of  Nero,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  would  naturally  occasion  some  respite  to 
them  from  their  sufferings  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
A  t)  8t  persecuted  state,  till  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the 
last  of  the  Flavian  family,  who  succeeded  to  the 
empire  in  the  year  81. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  raged  against  the  Chris- 
tians, till  the  latter  end  of  his  reign.  Indeed,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  father  Vespasian,  he  made  inquiry  for  such 
of  the  Jews  as  were  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
David.  His  motives  were  evidently  political.  But  there 
wanted  not  those  who  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  of 
wreaking  their  malice  on  Christians.  Some  persons,  who 
were  brought  before  the  emperor,  were  charged  with  being 
related  to  the  royal  family.  They  appear  to  have  been 
related  to  our  liord,  and  were  granosons  of  Jude  the 
Apostle,  his  cousin.f  Domitian  asked  them,  if  they  were 
of  the  family  of  David,  which  they  acknowledged.  He 
then  demanded,  what  possessions  they  enjoyed,  and  what 
money  they  had.  They  laid  open  the  poverty  of  their 
circumstances,  and  owned  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves by  their  labour.  The  truth  of  their  confession  was 
evinced  by  their  hands,  and  by  their  appearance  in  general. 
Domitian  then  interrogated  them  concerning  Christ  and 
his  kingdom, — when  and  where  it  should  appear  ?  They 
answered,  like  their  master  when  questioned  by  Pilate, — 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  heavenly  : 
that  its  glory  should  appear  at  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  when  he  should  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  and 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Poverty  is 
sometimes  a  defence  against  oppression,  though  it  never 
shields  from  contempt.  Domitian  was  satisfied,  that  his 
throne  was  in  no  danger  from  Christian  ambition  :  and  the 
grandsons  of  Jude  were  dismissed  with  the  same  sort  of 
derision  with  which  their  Saviour  had  formerly  been  dis- 

•  Euseb.  Ui).  iii.  c.  5.  t  [Euseb.  lib.  iiu  c  19,  20.] 
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missed  by  Herod.  Thus  had  the  Son. of  God  provided  for 
his  indigent  relations  : — ^they  were  poor  in  circumstances, 
but  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

As  Domitian  increased  in  cruelty,  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  renewed  the  horrors  of  Nero's  persecution. 
He  *  put  to  death  many  persons  accused  of  D^nutian's 
atheism  ;  the  common  charge  against  Christians,  persecution  s 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  worship  the 
pagan  gods.  Among  these  was  the  consul  Flavins 
Clemens  his  cousin,  who  had  espoused  Flavia  Domi" 
tilla  his  relation.  Suetonius  t  observes,  that  this  man  was 
quite  despicable  on  account  of  his  slothfulness.  Many 
others  were  condemned  likewise,  who  had  embraced 
Jewish  customs,  says  Dion  ;  +  part  of  them  were  put  to  death, 
others  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  Domitilla  herself  was 
banished  into  the  island  of  Pandataria.  Eusebius  records 
the  same  facts  with  some  little  variation  :  but,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  borrow  from  the  pagan  writers  in  this  instance, 
I  shall  be  content  with  their  account. 

It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  the  real  characters  of  those 
two  noble  persons.  It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  they 
were  genuine  Christians,  whom  God  had  distinguished  by 
his  grace,  and  enabled  to  live  upon  it,  and  to  suffer  for  it. 
The  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  splendor  of  the  imperial 
house,  rendered  them  only  more  conspicuous  objects  of 
disgust.  It  is  well  known  that  no  positive  crime  is  as- 
cribed to  either  of  them.  The  charge  of  indolence  against 
the  husband  is  natural  enough,  and  does  honour  to  the 
heavenly-mindedness  of  the  man,  whose  spirit  could  not 
mix  with  the  evils  of  secular  ambition,  ana  with  the  vices 
of  the  imperial  court.  The  humanity  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  blessings  of  the  civil  freedom 
which  the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms  enjoy,  protect  us, 
it  is  true,  from  similar  dangers  of  life  or  property  ;  never- 
tiieless,  who  has  not  observed,  that  even  rank  and  dignity 
are  among  us  exposed  to  considerable  contempt,  whenever 
a  man  is  conspicuous  and  eminent  for  a  zealous  profession  and 
diligent  practice  of  truly  evangelical  doctrines  and  precepts  ? 

m  the  year  96  Domitian  was  slain:   and  Nerva,  the 

♦  Euaeb.  lib.  iii.  17.  t  [Suet  :  de  Domit  :  c.  16.1 

X  Dion  Cassius.  lib.  67,  c.  14.    Excerpta  per  Xiphilinum. 
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succeeding  emperor,  published  a  pardon  *  for  those  who 
were  condemned  for  impiety,  recalled  those  who 
were  banished,  and  forbad  the  accusing  of  any  '  ' 
men  on  account  of  impiety,  or  Judaism.  Others,  who  were 
under  accusation  or  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  now 
escaped  by  the  lenity  of  Nerva.  This  brings  us  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  in  which  we  behold  the  Christians,  for  the 
present,  in  a  state  of  external  peace.  Only  one  person  en- 
joyed not  the  benefit  of  Nerva's  mildness.  Domitilla  stiU  con- 
tinued in  exile,  probably  because  she  was  a  relation  of  the 
late  tyrant,  whose  name  was  now  odious  through  the  world. 
Doubtless  she  was  not  forsaken  of  her  God  and  Saviour. 

II.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  this  period,  were 
their  story  distinctly  known,  and  circumstantially  related, 
would  afford  materials  indeed  of  the  rarest  pleasure  to 
every  Christian  mind.  But  there  never  arose  in  the  Church 
any  historians  like  Thucydides  and  Livy,  to  illustrate  and 
celebrate  the  actions  of  saints.  Heroes  and  statemen  have 
their  reward  here, — saints  hereafter.  Christ's  kingdom 
must  not  appear  to  be  of  this  world ;  and  while  large 
volumes  have  been  filled  with  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  the  men,  who  were  the  divine 
instruments  of  evangelizing  souls, — the  New  Testament 
history  excepted, — are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

The  first  of  the  twelve  Apostles  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom, we  have  seen,  was  James  the  son  of  Zebedee :  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  Herod  Agrippa's  ambitious  desire  of 
popularity.  I  recal  him  to  the  reader's  memory,  on 
account  of  a  remarkable  circumstance  attending  his  death,  f 
The  man,  who  had  drawn  him  before  the  tribunal,  when 
he  saw  the  readiness  with  which  he  submitted  to  martyr- 
dom, was  struck  with  remorse ;  and,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  conversions  not  infrequent  amidst  the  remarkable 
effusions  of  the  Spirit,  was  himself  turned  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God.  He  confessed  Christ  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. James  and  this  man  were  both  led  to  execution  ; 
and  in  the  way  thither  the  accuser  requested  the  Apostle's 
forgiveness,  which  he  obtained.  James  turning  to  him 
answered,  "  Peace  be  to  thee  !"  and  kissed  him  ;  and  they 

*    Dion  Cassius.  68,  c.  1.    Excerpta  Xiphilini. 
t  Euseb.  ii.  9. 
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were  beheaded  together.  The  efficacy  of  Divine  grace, 
and  the  blessed  fruit  of  holy  example,  are  both  illustrated 
in  this  story,  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished  we  knew  more 
than  the  very  scanty  account  which  has  been  delivered. 

The  other  James  was  preserved  in  Judea  to  a  much  later 
period.  His  martyrdom  took  place  about  the  year  62 ; 
and  his  epistle  was  published  a  little  before  his 
death.  As  he  always  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  of^S^" 
was  providentially  preserved  through  various  per-  ^^p'^gV 
secations,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  overcoming 
enmity  itself,  and  abating  prejudice,  in  some  measure.  The 
name  df  Just  was  generally  given  him  on  account  of  his 
singular  innocence  and  integrity.  And  as  he  conformed  to 
Jewish  customs  with  more  than  occasional  regularity,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  unbelieving 
countrymen,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  But  we  are 
to  observe,  that  if  he  had  fully  overcome  their  enmity,  he 
could  not  have  been  faithful  to  his  Lord  and  Master.  Many 
Jews  respected  the  man,  and  admired  the  fruits  of  the 
Gospel  in  him.  The  root  and  principle  of  these  fruits  was 
still  their  abhorrence ;  and  from  the  relation  of  Eusebius,* 
the  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  an  early  Christian  historian 
whom  he  quotes,  and  of  Josephus,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
thought  a  pitiable  thing,  that  so  good  a  man  should  be  a 
Christian.  Paul's  escape  from  Jewish  malice,  by  appealing 
to  Caesar,  had  sharpened  the  spirits  of  this  people ;  and  they 
were  determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  James,  who 
was  merely  a  Jew,  and  could  plead  no  Roman  exemptions. 
Festus  died  president  of  Judaea,  and  before  his  successor 
Albinus  arrived,  Ananias  the  high-priest,  a  Sadducee  and 
a  merciless  persecutor,  held  the  supreme  power  in  the  in- 
terim. He  called  a  council,  before  which  he  summoned 
James  with  some  others,  and  accused  them  of  breaking  the 
law  of  Moses.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  procure  his  con- 
demnation. His  holy  life  had  long  secured  the  veneration 
of  his  countrymen.t 

The  leading  men  were  uneasy  on  account  of  the  vast 

*  [Euseb.  2,  c.  23.] 
t  I  have  compared  Josephns's  account  with  that  of  Hegesippus,  which 
last  appears  compatible  enouj^h  with  the  former,  and  no  way  improbable  ; 
thougn  1  think  he  gives  his  character  more  of  the  ascetic,  than  I  believe  to 
be  oonsiBient  with  that  of  a  Christian  Apostle. 
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increase  of  Christian  converts,  added  to  the  Church  by 
his  labours,  example,  and  authority  :  and  they  endeavoured 
to  entangle  him  by  persuading  him  to  mount  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  to  speak  to  the  people  assembled  at  the 
time  of  the  passover,  against  Christianity.  James  being 
placed  aloft,  delivered  a  frank  confession  of  Jesus ;  and 
declared  that  he  was  then  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  that  he  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Upon  this  Ananias  and  the  rulers  were  highly  incensed. 
To  disgrace  his  character  was  their  first  intention — they 
failed.  To  murder  his  person  was  their  next  attempt; 
and  this  was  of  much  more  easy  execution.  Crying  out, 
that  Justus  himself  was  seduced,  they  threw  the  Apostle 
down,  and  stoned  him.  He  had  strength  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  and  to  pray,  "  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God  and  Father, 
for  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.**  One  of  the 
priests,  moved  with  the  scene,  cried  out,  "  Cease,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  This  just  man  is  praying  for  you."  A  per- 
son present,  with  a  fuller  s  club  beat  out  his  brains,  and 
completed  his  martyrdom.* 

Very  remarkable  is  the  acknowledgment  of  Josephus.t 
"  These  things  " — ^meaning  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  from 
Observations  the  Romaus — "happened  to  them  by  way  of 
of  Josephus.  revenging  the  death  of  James  the  Just,  the 
brother  of  Jesus  whom  they  call  Christ.  For  the  Jews 
slew  him,  though  a  very  just  man."  J     And  from  the  same 

*  [The  facts  stated  above  respecting  the  death  of  James  are  by  no  means 
improbable  ;  but  the  whole  account  as  given  by  Eusebius  &om  Hegesippus 
seems  little  worthy  of  credit.]  T  [ Josephus  ap.  Euseb.  2.  c.  23.  J 

X  I  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  passage ;  which 
gives  abundant  confirmation  to  his  famous  testimony  of  Christ ;  which  is 
as  follows  :  ''  About  this  time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man  ;  if  indeed  we  may 
call  him  a  man  ;  for  he  performed  marvellous  things  ;  he  was  an  instructor 
of  such  as  embraced  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  made  many  converts 
both  amonff  the  Jews  and  Greeks.  Tliis  was  the  Christ.  And  when 
Pilate,  on  the  accusation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned 
him  to  the  cross,  those,  who  before  had  entei-tained  a  respect  for  him,  con- 
tinued still  so  to  do  ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  on  the  third  day ; 
the  divine  prophets  having  declared  these  and  many  other  wonderfnl  things 
concerning  him.  And  the  sect  of  Christians  so  named  from  him  subsists 
to  this  very  time." 

I  have  examined,  as  carefully  as  I  can,  the  doubts  which  have  been 
started  on  the  authenticity  of  this  passage.  To  me  they  seem  mere  sur- 
mises. One  of  them,  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  the  historian,  in  tes- 
tifying so  much  of  Christ,  and  yet  remaining  an  unconverted  Jew,  affords 
an  argument  in  its  favour.  Inconsistencies  ought  to  be  expected  from  in- 
consistent persons.    Such  are  many  in  the  Christian  world  at  this  day,  who 
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writer  we  learn,  that  Albinus  severely  reprimanded  Ana- 
nias, and  that  king  Agrippa  soon  after  deprived  him  of  the 
high  priesthood. 

♦After  the  death  of  James  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  of  whom  many  were 
yet  alive,  gathered  themselves  together  with  our  Lord's 
kinsmen,  to  appoint  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  room  of  James.  The  election  fell  on  Simeon,  the  son 
of  that  Cleopas,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  one  of  the  two 
who  went  to  Emmaus,  and  who  was  the  brother  of  Joseph, 
our  Lord's  reputed  father.  We  shall  leave  Simeon,  at  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Jewish  church. 

Paul  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  laboured  with  un- 
wearied activity  from  about  the  year  36  to  the  year  63, 
that  is,  from  his  conversion  to  the  period  in  which  St.  Luke 
finishes  his  history.  Within  this  period  he  wrote  fourteen 
epistles,  which  will  be  the  blessed  means  of  feeding  the 
souls  of  the  faithfrd  to  the  end  of  time.  The  second 
epistle  to  Timothy  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  written  just  before  his  martyrdom.  I  am  convinced 
by  Dr.  Lardner  s  reasonings,t  that  it  was  more  probably 
written  during  his  two  years  imprisonment  at  Eome,  and 
that  he  was  under  no  particular  apprehension  of  suffering 
immediately,  t  From  this  epistle  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
already  been  called  before  Nero,  agreeably  to  the  predic- 
tion,  *^  thou  must  be  brought  before  Cassar  ;  **  and  that  no 
Christian,  not  even  any  of  those  who  had  welcomed  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  durst  appear  in  support  of  him  : — He  feel- 
ingly complains,  "  all  men  forsook  me."  Yet  he  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  malevolence  and  timidity  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  he  could  not  excuse  their  neglect 
of  him,  heprays  God  that  it  might  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge.     The  terror  of  Nero  seems  to  have  overawed  the 

in  like  circaiDstances  would  have  acted  a  similar  part.  Such  was  Josephus. 
fie  knew  and  had  studied  something  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  in  religion  ; 
•nd  his  writings  show  him  to  have  been  firm  in  nothing  but  a  regard  to  his 
woiidly  inter^.  To  me  he  seems  to  say  just  so  much  and  no  more  of 
Christ,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  learned  sceptic,  of  remarkable  good 
•ense,  and  supreme  love  of  worldly  things. 

*  [Euseb.  3.  c.  11.] 

t  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,    vol.  iii.  c.  12.  sect.  10.  p. 
a03.— Ed.  4to. 

t  This  seems  evident  by  his  ehaiging  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before 
winter. 
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Koman  Christians,  many  of  whom  might  have  borne  wit- 
ness in  his  favour.  Even  Demas  forsook  him,  from  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  departed  to  Thessalonica.  There 
are  seasons  of  critical  danger,  which  try  the  hearts  of  the 
truest  Christians  :  It  was  yet  a  new  thing  for  a  Christian 
to  be  brought  before  an  emperor,  and  they  had  not  pre- 
pared themselves  by  watching  and  prayer  for  the  uncom- 
mon occasion.  But  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  eminently  with  the  Apostle,  forsook 
him  not  in  his  trying  moments  :  The  Lord  '*  stood  with 
him,  and  strengthened  him  : "  *  He  was  enabled  to  testify 
for  Christ  and  his  Gospel  before  Nero,  with  the  same 
frankness,  fortitude,  and  eloquence,  that  he  had  formerly 
done  before  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa  ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  and  probably  the  last,  the  murderous  tyrant  Nero 
heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  It  seems,  by  the  ex- 
pression,— "  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear," — that 
raul  was  heard  in  a  very  ftill  and  solemn  assembly,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  clear  account  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  as  some  of  Caesar's  household  are  mentioned 
as  saints  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  the  preaching  was  not  in  vain.  He 
was,  as  he  owns,  "  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion." 
Nero  had  not  then  begun  to  persecute  ;  and  at  least  he 
would  see  the  justness  of  his  plea  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
be  disposed  to  favour  it.  Nor  ought  the  adorable  Provi- 
dence of  God  to  be  passed  in  silence,  who  gave  this  man 
of  abandoned  wickedness  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
word  of  salvation,  though  it  made  no  useful  impression  on 
his  mind.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  this  audience  during 
the  former  part  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
been  remanded  to  his  confinement  for  the  present. 

Here  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and 
Colossians  before  the  end  of  the  year  62.  From  the  for- 
j^  jy  ^  nier  of  these  it  appears,  that  the  whole  court  of 
Nero  was  made  acquainted  with  his  case,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  promoted  by  these 
means.  In  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  which  accompanied 
that  to  the  Colossians,  he  expresses  a  confidence  of  being 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  promises,  in  that  case,  shortly  to 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 
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pay  them  a  visit*  And  as  he  mentions  Demas  with  re- 
spect, as  his  fellow-labourer,  both  in  this  epistle  to  the 
Uolossians,  and  in  that  to  Philemon,  I  apprehend  Demas 
had  repented  of  his  pusillanimity,  and  was  returned  to  the 
Apostle  and  to  his  duty.  This  is  the  second  case  in  which 
it  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
St.  Paul,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church.  The  former 
instance  respected  the  doctrine  of  justification,  from  which 
even  Apostles  were  indirectly  declining :  the  latter  con- 
sisted in  the  exhibition  of  a  godly  spirit  of  zeal,  and  an 
open  confession  of  Christ.  Such  is  the  sloth  and  cowardice 
of  man  in  divine  things,  and  so  little  need  is  there  to 
teach  us  caution  and  reserve,  that  unless  God  now  and 
then  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  some  eminent  Christian 
heroes,  to  venture  through  difficulties,  and  to  stand  fore- 
most for  the  truth  against  opposition,  Satan  would  bear 
down  all  before  him.  Paul  was  one  of  the  first  of  these 
heroes :  and  we  shall  see  in  every  age,  that  God  raises  up 
some  persons  of  this  hardy  temper,  whom  worldly  men  never 
fail  contemptuously  to  denominate  fanatics,  because  they 
discover  that  greatness  of  soul  in  a  heavenly  cause,  which, 
in  an  earthly  one,  would  excite  respect  and  admiration. 

Having  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  year  63,  he  most 
probably  would  soon  fulfil  his  promise  to  visit  the  He- 
brews ;  after  which  he  might  see  his  Colossian  *  ^  g, 
friends.  There  is  no  certain  account  of  his 
coming  either  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Colosse ;  but  most  pro- 
bably he  executed  what  he  had  a  little  before  promised. 
That  he  ever  visited  Spain,  or  our  island,  is,  to  say  no  more, 
extremely  doubtful.  Of  the  last  there  is  a  very  unfounded 
report,  and  of  the  former  no  other  proof,  than  the  men- 
tion of  his  intention  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
had  been  written  in  the  year  58,  since  which  time  all  his 
measures  had  been  disconcerted.  And  if  he  once  more 
made  an  Asiatic  tour  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  there 
seems  not  time  enough  for  his  accomplishing  the  western 
journey,  as  he  suffered  martyrdom  on  his  return  to  Rome 


*  I  foUow  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  dates  of  the  epistles,  which  he  has  inves- 
tigated with  singular  dUi^nce  and  si^^ity  ;  and  I  once  for  all  acknow- 
ledge my  repeated  obligations  to  him  m  things  of  this  nature. 
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about  the  year  65.*     He  could  have  had  no  great  pleasure 
at  Jerusalem  :  everything  was  there  hastening  to  ruin.    No 
A  D  66       ™^^  ^^  ^^^^  possessed  of  a  more  genuine  pa- 
triotic spirit  than  this  Apostle.     The  Jewish  war, 
which  commenced  in  66,  would  have  much  afflicted  him, 
had  he  lived  to  see  it.     But  returning  to  Rome  about  a  year 
before,  he  fell  in  with  the  very  time  when  Rome  was  burnt, 
and   Christians   were   accused  as  incendiaries.     He  now 
found  no  mercy  in  Nero,  who  would  naturally  be  displeased 
at  the  effect,  which  he  had  observed  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostle  had  produced  in  his  own  household.    A  cupbearer 
and  a  concubine  of  the  emperor  had  been,  through  Paul's 
means,  converted  to  the  faith,  as  Chrysostom 
of  PwJl^™  assures  us  :  and  this  hastened  his  death.     He 
was  slain  with  the  sword  by  Nero's  order.t 

He  had  many  fellow-labourers,  whose  names  he  has 
immortalized  in  his  writings.  He  calls  Titus  his  own  son 
after  the  common  faith.  J  Tipaothy  was  also  a  particular 
favourite.  Antiquity  regards  the  former  as  the  first 
bishop  of  Crete,  and  the  latter  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Ephesus.  Luke  of  Antioch,  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel, 
and  the  faithful  relater,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of 
this  Apostle's  transactions,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, is,  by  him,  affectionately  denominated  the  be^ 
A  D  63  lov^^  Physician.  He  seems  to  have  retired  into 
Greece  after  St.  Paul's  first  dismission  by  the 
emperor,  and  there  to  have  written  both  his  inestimable 
treatises  about  the  year  63  or  64. 

Crescens,  whom  Paul  sent  to  Galatia,  is  another  of  his 
fellow-labourers.  Linus,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  may 
be  added  to  the  list,  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  of 
Athens,  whom  Eusebius  reckons  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  that  city.§ 

We  have  now  finished  the  lives  of  two  men,  of  singular 
excellence  imquestionably,  James  the  Just  and  Paul  of 
Tarsus.  The  former,  by  his  uncommon  virtues,  attracted 
the  esteem  of  a  whole  people,  who  were  full  of  the  strongest 

*  Some  very  respectable  Chronologers  place  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul, 
A.D.  67. 

t  OrosiuSy  1.  7.  c.  7.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  J  Titus  i,  4. 

§  [Euseb.  3.  c.  4.] 
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prejudices  against  him :  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
question  may  be  asked  with  great  propriety,  character  of 
whether  such  another  man  ever  existed  among  st  PauL 
all  those,  who  have  inherited  the  corrupted  nature  of 
Adam  ?  He  had  evidently  a  soul  large  and  capacious,  and 
possessed  of  those  seemingly  contradictory  excellences 
which,  wherever  they  appear  in  combination,  fail  not  to  form 
an  extraordinary  character.  But  not  only  his  talents  were 
great  and  various — his  learning  also  was  profound  and  ex- 
tensive ;  and  many  persons  with  far  inferior  abiHties  and 
attainments  have  eflFected  national  revolutions,  or  otherwise 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  history  of  mankind.  His 
consummate  fortitude  was  tempered  with  the  rarest  gentle- 
ness, and  the  most  active  charity.  His  very  copious  and 
vivid  imagination  was  chastised  by  the  most  accurate  judg- 
ment, and  was  connected  with  the  closest  argumentative 
powers.  Divine  grace  alone  could  effect  so  wonderful  a 
combination  ;  insomuch,  that  for  the  space  of  near  thirty 
years  after  his  conversion,  this  man,  whose  natural  haughti- 
ness and  fiery  temper  had  hurried  him  into  a  very  sangui- 
nary course  of  persecution,  lived  the  friend  of  mankind  ; 
returned  good  for  evil  continually  :  was  a  mckiel  of  patience 
and  benevolence,  and  steadily  attentive  only  to  heavenly 
things,  while  yet  he  had  a  taste,  a  spirit,  and  a  genius, 
which  might  have  shone  among  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters  that  ever  lived. 

We  have  then  in  these  two  men,  a  strong  specimen  of 
what  grace  can  do,  and  we  may  fairly  challenge  all  the  in- 
fidels m  the  world,  to  produce  any  thing  like  them  in  the 
whole  list  of  their  heroes.  Yet  amidst  the  constant  display 
of  every  godly  and  social  virtue,  we  learn  from  Paul  s  own 
account,  that  he  ever  felt  himself  "  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ;" 
and  that  sin  dwelt  in  him  continually.  From  his  writings 
we  learn,  what  the  depth  of  human  wickedness  is ;  and  none 
of  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  understood  so  much  as  he  did, 
the  riches  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  doctrines  of  election,  justification, 
regeneration,  adoption  ;  of  the  priesthood  and  offices  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  internal  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well 
as  the  most  perfect  morality  founded  on  Christian  principle, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  writings  ;  and  what  Quintilian  said  of 
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Cicero,  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles : 
"  I  lie  sepro/ecisse  sciat^  cui  Paulas  valde  placebitJ' 

During  this  whole  effusion  of  the  Spirit, — of  so  little 
account  in  the  sight  of  God  are  natural  human  excellences 
and  talents, — I  see  no  evidence  that  any  person  of  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  endowments,  St.  rtxal  excepted,  was 
employed  in  the  divine  work  of  propagating  the  GrospeL 
St.  Luke,  indeed,  appears  by  his  writings  to  have  been  a 
classical  scholar  of  a  chastised  and  regular  taste  ;  and  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  attic  purity  of  diction  than  any  oi 
tne  New  Testament  writers.  But  to  St.  Paul,  the  great- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  and  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  give  a 
magnificent  kind  of  negligence  in  composition, — ^in  the 
midst  of  which  there  is  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  the  most  sublime  excellences  of  oratory,  which 
demonstrate  how  high  he  mi^ht  have  stood  in  this  line  of 
eminence,  had  he  been  ambitious,  or  rather  had  he  not 
been  perfectly  careless  of  such  kind  of  fame.  But  that 
men  so  unlearned  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  were, — ^none 
of  whom  appear  by  nature  to  have  been  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  mankind,  though  by  no  means  below  that 
standard, — ^that  such  men  should  have  been  able  of  them- 
selves to  s{)eak,  to  act,  and  to  write  as  they  did  ;  and  to 
produce  such  an  amazing  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  mankind,  would  require  the  most  extravagant 
credulity  to  believe.  The  power  of  God  is  demonstrated 
from  the  imbecility  of  the  instruments. 

The  minds  of  men  void  of  the  love  of  Grod  are  always  apt 
to  suspect,  as  connected  with  fanaticism,  the  most  precious 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  whole  work  of  experimental 
religion.  And  the  more  vigorously  these  things  are  describedi 
the  stronger  the  suspicion  grows.  May  not  this  have  been 
one  reason  why  St.  Paul  was  directed  to  expose  himself  the 
most  to  this  unjust  censure,  by  dwelling  more  copiously  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  on  views  most  directly  evan- 
gelical ;— St.  Paul  I  say, — because  he  must  be  allowed  by 
all  who  are  not  willing  to  betray  their  own  want  of  discern- 
ment, to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent  solidity  of  understand- 
ing ?  If  Christian  experience  be  a  foolish  thing  indeed,  it 
is  strange  that  the  wisest  of  all  the  Christians  should  have 
been  the  most  abundant  in  describing  it. 
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Of  St  Peter  we  have  by  no  means  so  large  an  account 
as  of  St.  Paul,  The  last  view  we  have  of  him  in  Scrip- 
ture presents  him  to  us  at  Antioch,  This  was  probably 
about  the  year  50.  After  this  he  was  employed 
in  spreading  the  Gospel, — principally-  among  *  ^' 
his  own  countrjonen,  but  one  cannot  suppose  exclusively 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  His  two  epistles  were  directed  to  the  Hebrew 
converts  of  these  countries.  And  if  he  was  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  Paul  among  the  Gentiles,  he  was  much  more 
so  than  that  great  man  was  among  the  Jews.  He,  who 
wrought  effectually  in  Paul  among  the  former,  was  mighty 
in  Peter  among  the  latter.*  It  should  ever  be  rememberedf, 
WHO  alone  did  the  work,  and  gave  the  increase. 

Peter  probably  came  to  Bome  about  the  year  63. 
Thence,  a  httle  before  his  martyrdom,  he  wrote  his  two 
epistles.  Strange  fictions  have  been  invented  *  .^  g, 
of  his  acts  at  Rome,  of  which  I  shall  sufficiently 
testify  my  disbehef  by  silence, — the  method  which  I 
intend  constantly  to  use  in  things  of  this  nature.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  here  met  again  with  that  same 
Simon  the  sorcerer,  whom  he  had  rebuked  long  ago  in 
Samaria,  and  who  was  practising  his  sorceries  in  a  much 
higher  style  in  the  metropolis.  Wo  doubt  the  Apostle  op- 
posed him  successfully  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  this 
matter,  except  a  very  vague  and  declamatory  one  by  Euse- 
bius.-f  At  length,  when  Paul  was  martyred  under  Nero, 
Peter  suffered  with  him  by  crucifixion  with  his  head  down- 
word, — a  kind  of  death  which  he  himself  desired,  J — ^most 
probably  fi^m  an  unfeigned  humility,  that  he  might  not  die 
ID  the  same  manner  as  his  Lord  had  done.  Nicephorusf 
informs  us,  that  he  had  spent  two  years  at  Bome.  St. 
Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  observes,  that  his  Lord  had 
shown  him,  that  his  death  was  soon  to  take  place.  And 
this  gives  a  degree  of  credibility  to  a  story  of  Ambrose,  re- 
lated in  one  of  his  discourses,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that 
the  pagans  being  inflamed  against  him,  the  brethren  begged 

♦  Gal.  ii.  8.  t  [Enaeb.  ii.  14.]  t  [Euseb.  iii.  1.] 

{   [•!  «r  Pmfui  ffVMTff oirffiwar7fff  «ro   XpiTS  km  rw  tnroToKmv  a  Xltrpos  aworoXos 

mi  $.    Seal.  Thes.  Temp.  p.  306,  ei  Basnage  ann.  42,  Num.  10.  ap.  Lardiier, 

Vol.a  c.  18.  p.  405.] 
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him  to  retreat  during  the  violence  of  the  persecution.  Their 
intreaties,  ardent  as  he  was  for  martyrdom,  moved  him.  He 
began  to  go  out  of  the  city  by  night.  But  coming  to  the 
gate,*  he  saw  Christ  entering  into  the  city.  Whereupon 
he  said,  Lord,  whither  art  thou  going  ?  Christ  answered,  I 
am  coming  hither  to  be  crucified  again.  Peter 
ofPeterr  hence  understood  that  Christ  was  to  be  crucified 
OTff?'^^  again  in  his  [unworthy]  servant.  This  induced  him 
voluntarily  to  return ;  and  he  satisfied  the  minds 
of  the  brethren  with  this  account,  and  was  soon  after  seized 
and  crucified.  Whoever  considers  the  very  solemn  manner 
in  which  our  Lord  foretold  the  violent  death  of  this  Apos- 
tle, in  the  close  of  St.  John*s  Gospel ;  and  that,  in  his  second 
epistle,  he  himself  declares  that  his  divine  Master  had  shown 
him,  that  he  should  quickly  put  off  his  tabernacle,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  vision  f  now  related  from 
Ambrose  might  have  taken  place  a  little  before  the  writing 
of  this  epistle  ;  and,  that  the  writing  of  the  epistle  may 
have  a  little  time  preceded  his  seizure  and  violent  death.  I 
mention  this  as  a  probable  conjecture  only.  The  story  itself 
is  consonant  to  the  miraculous  powers  then  in  the  Church  ; 
and  its  evidence  rests  on  the  character  of  Ambrose  himself, 
an  Italian  bishop,  whose  integrity  and  understanding  are 
equally  respectable. 

Peter  s  wife  had  been  called  to  martyrdom  a  little  before 
himself.  He  saw  her  led  to  death  ;  and  rejoiced  at  the  grace 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  her ;  and  addressing  her  by  name,  ex- 
horted and  comforted  her  with  "  Remember  the  Lord."  J 

There  are  two  striking  attestations  to  the  character  of 
St.  Peter,  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  sacred 
writings.  As  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  he  autho- 
rized the  publication  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  had  he  been 
disposed  to  spare  his  own  character,  he  would  not  have 
suffered  the  shameful  denial  of  his  Master  to  have  been 
described,  as  it  is  in  that  Evangelist,  with  more  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  guilt,  and  with  fainter  views  of 
his  repentance,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists.    I  am  indebted  for  the  other  remark  to  Bishop 

*  Sennon  cont.  Aux.  [Ambros.  Op.  Tom.  4.  p.  276. — Ed.  Paris,  1836.] 
t  There  is  no  nocessity  to  consider  Christ's  appearance  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  vision. 

X  Clement.  Strom.  7.  fp-  736,  B,  or  860.— Ed.  Potter.     Euseb.  iii.  30.] 
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Gregory,  the  first  of  that  name.  In  his  second  epistle,  St. 
Peter  gives  the  most  honourable  attestation  to  the  Apostle 
Paul's  epistles,  though  he  must  know  that  in  one  of  them — 
that  to  the  Galatians — ^his  own  conduct  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion was  censured.  This  is  evidently  above  nature.  The  most 
unfeigned  humility  appears  to  have  been  an  eminent  part 
of  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  who,  in  his  early  days,  was 
remarkable  for  the  violence  of  his  temper.  His  natural  cha- 
racter was  no  uncommon  one.  Frank,  open,  active,  coura- 
geous ;  sanguine  in  his  attachments  and  in  his  passions  ;  no 
way  deficient,  but  not  eminent,  in  understanding, — a  plain 
honest  man  ;  yet,  by  grace  and  siqpematural  wisdom,  ren- 
dered an  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  conversion 
of  numbers,  and  only  inferior  to  St.  Paul.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  long  in  a  state  of  matrimony  ;  and  by  Clement's*  ac- 
count, [both  he  as  well  as  Philip  the  deacon  had  children.] 
Mark  was  sister  s  son  to  Barnabas,  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious 
woman  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  probably  brought  up  in  (Jhris- 
tianity  from  early  Ufe ;  and  his  conduct,  for  some  time,  gives 
credibility  to  an  opinion,  tolerably  confirmed  by  experience, 
that  early  converts,  or  those  who  have  been  religiously  brought 
up,  do  not  make  that  vigorous  progress  in  divine  things  ge- 
nerally, which  those  do,  whose  conversion  has  commenced 
after  a  life  of  much  sin  and  vanity.  Their  views  are  apt  to 
be  comparatively  faint,  and  their  dispositions  in  religion  lan- 
guid and  indolent.  We  are  told  by  Epiphanius,t  that  Mark 
was  one  of  those  who  were  oflFended  at  the  words  of  Christ 
recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John ;  and  that  he  then 
forsook  him,  but  was  afterwards  recovered  to  his  Saviour  by 
means  of  Peter.  After  our  Lord's  ascension,  he  attended  his 
uncle  Barnabas  with  Paul ;  but  soon  left  them  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  Barnabas  however  hoping  the  best  from  one 
whom  he  held  so  dear,  proposed  him  to  Paul  as  their  com- 
panion on  some  ftiture  occasion.  After  the  rupture,  which 
this  occasioned,  between  the  two  Apostles,  Barnabas  took 
him  as  his  companion  to  Cyprus.  Undoubtedly  his  character 
improved,  oome  plants  are  slow  of  growth,  but  attain  at 
length  great  vigour,  and  bear  much  fruit.  Even  Paul  him- 
self, who  had  been  so  much  offended  with  him,  at  length  de- 

*  [Strom.  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.  §  52,  or  p.  535,  ed.  Pott] 
[t  Epiph.  ap.  Lardner.  Vol.  3.  p.  178.] 
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dared,  "  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.*    From  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 

]!t  Roi^    with  the  Apostle  in  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

A^D^eS^*  This  was  in  the  year  62.  His  Grospel  was  written, 
by  the  desire  of  the  believers  at  Ilome,  about  two 
years  after.  I  know  not  when  to  fix  the  time  of  his  coming 
to  Egypt.  But  he  is  allowed  to  have  founded  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  and  to  have  been  buried  there.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anianus,  of  whom  Eusebiust  gives  the  highest 
eulogium.  It  is  evident  that  the  society  of  those  three 
great  men,  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Peter,  at  difiJerent  times, 
was  very  useful  to  him.  Probably  his  natural  indolence 
needed  such  incentives.  In  Mark  then  we  seem  to  have 
noticed  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  Christianity,  of  a  cast 
of  mind  different  from  any  we  have  hitherto  reviewed.  The 
variety  of  tempers  and  talents  employed  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  sanctified  by  the  same  divine  energy,  affords  a 
field  of  speculation  neither  unpleasing  nor  unprofitable. 

Of  the  labours  of  nine  Apostles,  James,  Andrew,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Mat- 
thias, scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded. 

Of  John  the  Apostle  a  few  valuable  fra^ents  may  be 
collected.     He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem, 

Council  of  which  was  held  about  the  year  50 :  nor  is  it  pro- 

Jeniaaiem :  bablc,  that  he  left  Judea  till  that  time.  Asia  Minor 
'  ^'  was  the  great  theatre  of  his  ministry,  particularly 
Ephesus,  the  care  of  which  Church  remained  with  him  after 
the  decease  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  Judea  most  probably  obliged  the  Apostle  to 
bid  a  total  ferewell  to  his  native  country.  While  he  resided 
at  Ephesus,}  going  once  to  bathe  there,  he  perceived  that 
Cerinthus  was  in  the  bath  :  He  came  out  again  hastily:  Let 
us  flee,  says  he,  lest  the  bath  should  fall,  while  Cennthus, 
an  enemy  of  truth,  is  within  it.§  The  same  story  is  told  of 
Ebion  as  well  as  of  Cerinthus:  they  were  both  heretics,  and 
of  a  similar  character  :  and  it  is  an  easy  mistake  for  a  re- 
porter of  the  story  to  confound  names  ;  but  if  the  whole 
should  have  had  no  foundation,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 

*  2Tim.  iv.  11.         t  [Euseb.  ii.  24.]         t  [Euseb.  iii.  28,  and  iv.  14.] 
§  [See  Lurdner,  Vol.  i.  p.  326.  ed.  4to,  this  story  is  told  by  Irenteus  (3, 

3.)  by  Theodoret,  (Her.  Fab.  2,  3.)  and  by  Epiphanius,  (liar.  30,  24.) 

with  some  slight  variations.] 
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the  fiction.     The  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  who  had  it  from 
persons  who  received  their  information  fipom  Polycarp  the 
disciple  of  St.  John,  seems  sufficiently  authentic.  Irenaeus, 
a  man  of  exquisite  judgment,  evidently  believed  the  story 
himself;  and  surely  the  opinion  of  such  a  person,  who  lived 
near  those  times,  must  outweigh  the  fanciful  criticisms  and 
objections  of  modem  authors.     The  fashion  of  the  present 
age,  humanely  sceptical,  and  clothing  profane  indifference 
with  the  naine  of  candour,  is  ever  ready  to  seduce  even  good 
men  into  a  disbelief  of  facts  of  this  nature,  however  well  at- 
tested.    But  let  the  circumstances  of  St.  John  be  well  con- 
sidered.    He  was  a  surviving  apostolical  luminary.     Here- 
tical pravity  was  deeply  spreadmg  its  poison.     &ntiments, 
very  derogatory  to  the  person,  work,  and  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  diffused  with  great  perverseness  of  industry. 
What  should  have  been  the  deportment  of  this  truly  bene- 
volent Apostle  ?     I  doubt  not  but  he  was  ever  forward  to 
relieve  personal  distresses :  but  to  have  joined  the  company 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  heresy,  would  have  been  to 
countenance  it.    He  well  knew  the  arts  of  seducers.    They 
were  ready  always  to  avail  themselves  of  the  seeming  coun- 
tenance of  Apostles  or  of  apostolical  men;  and  thence  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves,  and  of  difiusing 
their  poison.     Such  has  been  their  conduct  in  all  ages. 
Having  no  ground  of  their  own  to  stand  on,  they  have  con- 
tinually endeavoured  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  some  great 
man  of  allowed  evangelical  respectability.     This  artful  ma- 
nagement, clothed  with  the  pretence  of  charity,  points  out 
to  the  real  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  what  they  ought  to  do, 
from  motives  of  real  benevolence  to  mankind, — ^namely,  to 
bear  patiently  the  odious  charge  of  bigotry,  and  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  heretical 
views  and  hypocritical  actions.     Humanly  speaking,  I  see 
not  how  divine  truth  is  to  be  supported  in  the  wond,  but 
by  this  procedure;  and  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  St.  John^s 
conduct  appears  not  only  defensible,  but  laudable,  and  worthy 
the  imitation  of  Christians.  It  is  agreeable  to  what  he  him- 
self declares  in  one  of  his  short  epistles,  addressed  to  a 
Christian  lady, — ^that  if  "  any  come  to  her  house,  and  bring 
not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  she  ought  not  to  receive 
him,  nor  bid  him  God  speed ;  because  to  bid  him   God 
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speedy  would  make  her  a  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.**  His 
menacing  language  concerning  Diotrephes,  in  the  other 
epistle  to  Gains,  breathes,  what  some  would  call,  the  same 
uncharitable  spirit.  And  when  I  see  St.  Paul  shaking  his 
garment  against  the  infidel  Jews,  and  hear  him  saying, 
"  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  heads,  I  am  clean ;"  and  when 
I  find  him  warning  the  Galatians  thus,  "  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  preach  any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed,** and  wishing  that  they  which  troubled  them,  "  were 
even  cut  off,**  I  am  instructed  how  to  judge  of  the  indig- 
nation of  holy  St.  John  against  Cerinthus. 

Indeed  the  primitive  Christians  were  even  more  careful 
to  avoid  the  society  of  false  Christians  than  of  open  unbe- 
lievers. With  the  latter  they  had,  at  times,  some  fi-ee  inter- 
course ;  with  the  former  they  refused  even  to  eat.*  We 
have  already  seen,  how  our  Saviour  commends  the  impa- 
tience and  discernment  of  the  Ephesians,  who  could  not 
bear  false  professors.  They  had  tried  those  who  call  them- 
selves "  Apostles,  and  are  not ;  and  had  found  them  liars.'*f 

It  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  History,  to  show  the  ac- 
tual conduct  of  real  Christians  in  life  and  conversation :  and 
the  relation  before  us,  of  John's  behaviour  to  Cerinthus, 
illustrates  this.  But, — if  we  must  so  far  humour  the  taste 
of  Socinians  and  sceptics  as  to  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  well-attested  facts  because  they  contradict  the 
fashionable  idea,  we  shall  injure  the  faithfulness  of  his- 
tory, make  present  manners  the  standard  of  credibility,  and 
practically  adopt  a  very  absurd  modish  position, — that  the 
divine  charity  of  a  sound  Christian,  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  refined  humanity  of  a  philosophical  heretic.  I  would 
ask  any  person,  to  whom  the  infection  of  modem  manners 
renders  this  reasoning  of  difficult  digestion,  whether  he 
ought  more  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  one  gentleman 
who  should  mix  m  easy  familiarity  with  a  company  of  mur- 
derers, or  of  another  who  should  fly  fi-om  it  with  horror  ? 
If  we  believe  spiritual  murderers,  who  labour  to  ruin  souls 
by  propagating  Antichristian  views,  to  be  still  more  per- 
nicious than  the  former,  we  shall  not  be  under  any  diflSculty 
in  vindicating  St.  John. 

The  unreasonable  doubts  that  have  arisen  in  our  times 

*  1  Cor.  V.  10,  n.  t  [Rev.  ii.  2.] 
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concerning  the  fact  we  have  been  considering,  appear  to  me 
to  originate  in  a  spirit  of  heresy.  There  is  another  fact, 
respecting  the  same  Apostle,  which  comes  before  us  loaded 
with  similar  sceptical  objections :  and  these  are  to  be  ascri- 
bed, I  fear,  to  tne  prevalence  of  deism.  TertuUian*  tells 
us  that,  by  order  of  Domitian,  John  was  cast  into  a  caldron 
of  boiling  oil,  and  came  out  again  without  l^eing  hurt.  This 
must  have  happened,  most  probably,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  that  emperor ;  and  TertuUian  was  certainly 
competent  to  relate  such  a  fact  as  this : — Yet  it  is  now 
generally  disbelieved  or  doubted.t  Is  it  because  we  see  no 
miracles  in  our  own  times  ?  Let  the  reader  transport  him- 
self into  the  first  century  ;  and  he  will  see  no  more  impro- 
bability, in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  a  miracle  should  be 
wrought  in  favour  of  St.  John,  than  in  favour  of  Paul,  as 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts.  The  miracle 
softened  not  the  heart  of  Domitian,  who  would  probably 
suppose  the  Apostle  to  have  been  fortified  by  magical  in- 
cantations. He  banished  him  to  the  solitary  isle  of  Pat- 
mos,  where  he  was  favoured  with  the  visions  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. After  Domitian's  death  he  returned  from  Patmos, 
and  governed  the  Asiatic  churches.  There  he  remained 
till  the  time  of  Trajan.  At  the  request  of  the  bishops,  he 
went  to  the  neighbouring  churches,  partly  to  ordain  pastors, 
and  partly  to  regulate  the  congregations.  At  one  place 
in  his  tour,  observing  a  youth  of  a  remarkably  interesting 
countenance,  he  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  a 
particular  pastor.  The  young  man  was  baptized  ;  and,  for 
a  time,  lived  as  a  Christian.  But  being  gradually  corrupted 
by  company,  he  became  idle  and  intemperate ;  and  at  length 
so  dishonest,  as  to  become  a  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  time  aft^r,  John  had  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  pastor 
concerning  the  young  man,  who  told  him,  that  he  was  now 
dead  to  God ;  and  that  he  inhabited  a  mountain  over  against 
his  church.;};  John,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  charity,  went 
to  the  place,  and  exposed  himself  to  be  taken  by  the  robbers. 


• 


De  Priescript.  Her.  c.  36.     [Hieron  in  Matt.  xx.  23.] 
+  [The  chief  reason  for  <|ue8tioning  Tertullian's  and  Jerome's  account 
fleems  to  be  the  silence  of  Ongen,  who,  in  commenting  on  the  twenty-third 
verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  it  is  argued,  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  it,  had  he  known  it, — whereas  he  does  not  aUude  to  it.] 
X  Clem.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  iii.  23. 
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"  Bring  me,  says  he,  to  your  captain."  The  young  robber 
beheld  him  coming ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  a^;ed  and 
venerable  Apostle,  he  was  struck  with  shame,  and  fled. — 
St.  John  followed  him  and  cried,  "  My  son,  why  fliest  thou 
from  thy  father,  unarmed  and  old  ?  Fear  not ;  as  yet  there 
remaineth  hope  of  salvation.  Believe  me,  Christ  hath  sent 
me."  Hearing  this,  the  young  man  stood  still,  trembled, 
and  wept  bitterly.  John  prayed,  exhorted,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  society  of  christians;  nor  did  he  leave  him, 
till  he  judged  him  fiiUy  restored  by  Divine  grace. 

Even  the  truth  of  this  last  relation  has  been  questioned 
by  Basnage.*  But  as  I  know  no  reason  for  hesitation,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  serious  reader,  who  loves  to  behold 
the  tokens  of  grace  from  age  to  age  dispensed  to  sinners. 

We  have  yet  another  story  of  St.  John,  short,  but  plea- 
sing, and  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  uncontnir- 
dicted.  Being  now  very  old,  and  unable  to  say  much  in 
Christian  assemblies,  "  Children,  love  one  another,"  was 
his  constantly  repeated  sermon.  Being  asked,  why  he  told 
them  only  one  thing,  he  answered,  that  ^^  nothing  else  was 
needed.**  This  account  rests  on  the  single  testimony  of 
Jerome,t  so  far  as  I  have  found.  But  as  it  seems  to  fdl  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  more  than  the  others,  its  truth  is 
allowed.  We  may  hence  observe  how  little  regard  is  paid 
to  real  evidence  by  many  critics,  who  seem  to  make  modem 
manners  the  test  of  historical  credibility.  Whatever  fiwt 
shows  the  spirit  of  zeal,  the  reality  of  miracles,  or  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart,  must  be  questioned:  What 
indicates  feeling  or  humanity,  this  only  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  its  ground.  In  truth,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  so 
beautiful  a  story  called  in  question ;  but  its  evidences  are 
by  no  means  superior  to  those  of  the  three  former. 

John  lived  three  or  four  years  after  his  return  to  Asia, 
having  been  preserved  to  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  an  inestimable  pat- 
tern of  charity  and  goodness. 

Of  the  Apostle  Barnabas  nothing  is  known,  except  what 
is  recorded  in  the  Acts.  There  we  have  an  honourable 
encomium  of  his  character,  and  a  particular  description  of 

*  [Basnage  ann.  97.  Num.  10.  ap.  Lardner,  Vol.  3.  p.  220.] 
t  [Hieron.  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  c.  4.  ap.  Lardner,  Vol.  2.  p.  554.] 
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his  joint  labours  with  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  great  injury  to  him, 
to  mprehend  the  epistle,  which  goes  by  his  name,  to  be  his. 

The  work  of  Hennas,  though  truly  pious  and  probably 
written  by  the  person  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ko- 
mans,  is  yet  a  composition  of  inferior  merit  ;*  nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  detain  the  reader  concerning  it.  Indeed  we  have 
no  ecclesiastical  work,  exclusive  of  the  Scriptures,  except 
one,  which  does  any  peculiar  honour  to  the  first  century. 
To  believe,  to  suffer,  to  love, — ^not  to  write,  was  the  prim- 
itive taste. 

The  work  which  I  except  is  Clement's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  This  is  he,  whom  Paul  calls  his  fellow-la- 
bourer, whose  "  name  t  is  in  the  book  of  lifc^J  He  long 
survived  Paul  and  Peter,  and  was  no  doubt  a  blessing  to 
the  Roman  Church,  over  which  he  presided  nine  years. 
His  epistle  was  read  in  many  primitive  churches,  and  was 
admired  exceedingly  by  the  ancients.  It  has  a  simplicity 
and  a  plainness,  not  easily  relished  by  a  systematic  modem ; 
but  there  belongs  to  it,  also,  a  wonderful  depth  of  holiness 
and  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  relating  to  its  history,  its 
doctrine,  and  its  spirit,  will  not  improperly  close  this  account 
of  the  pastors  of  the  first  century. 

Its  history  will  bring  again  to  our  view  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  which  we  have  already  seen  distracted  with  schisms 
and  contentions,  and  more  disgracing  its  high  calling  with 
secular  ambition  than  any  other  primitive  Church.  From 
the  testimony  of  Clement  it  appears  that  St.  Paul's  two 
epistles  had  been  abundantly  useful ;  and  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the 
sincerity  of  profession,  which  prevailed  in  many  of  them, 
notwithstanding  these  evils.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  their  good  situation,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
per fruit  of  apostolical  admonitions. — ^§"  What  strangers 
that  came  among  you,  did  not  take  honourable  notice  for- 
merly of  the  firmness  and  fulness  of  your  faith  ?     Who  of 

•  [The  Shepherd,  ascribed  to  Hermas,  was  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
authority  by  Chrigen,  Eosebius,  and  Jerome,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
haye  been  the  work  of  a  weak  but  well-meaning  man  of  that  name  in  the 
second  century,  about  a.d.  140.] 

t  [This  b  questioned  from  theisilence  of  Irenftus  as  to  this  matter, 
though  it  is  asserted  by  Jerome,  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  Epiphanius. — See 
Riddle's  Antiquities,  p.  58.1 
'  i  PhU.  iy.  3.  §  [Clement.  Ep.  c.  1,  2,  3.] 
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them  did  not  admire  the  sobriety  and  gentleness  of  your 
godly  spirit  in  Christ  ?  Who  did  not  extol  the  liberal  prac- 
tice of  your  Christian  hospitality  ?  How  admirable  was  your 
sound  and  mature  knowledge  of  divine  things  ?  Ye  were 
wont  to  do  all  things  without  respect  to  persons  ;  and  ye 
walked  in  the  ways  of  God  in  due  Subjection  to  those  who 
have  the  lead  among  you,  and  paying  becoming  respect  to 
your  Elders.  Ye  charged  young  men  to  attend  to  the 
gravity  and  moderation  becoming  the  Christian  character ; 
young  women  to  discharge  their  duties  with  a  blameless, 
holy,  and  chaste  conscientiousness  ;  to  love  their  husbands 
with  all  suitable  tenderness  and  fideUty;  and  to  guide  the 
house  in  all  soberness  and  gravity.  Then  ye  all  showed  a 
humble  spirit,  void  of  boasting  and  arrogance,  more  ready  to 
obey  than  to  command,  more  ready  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Content  with  the  divine  allotments,  and  attending  diligently 
to  the  word  of  Christ,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels  of 
love ;  and  his  sufferings  on  the  cross  were  before  your 
eyes.  Hence  a  profound  and  happy  peace  was  imparted 
to  you  all ;  an  unwearied  desire  of  doing  good,  and  a  plen- 
tiful effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  you.  Full  of 
holy  counsel,  in  all  readiness  of  mind,  with  godly  assur- 
ance of  faith,  ye  stretched  forth  your  hands  to  the  Lord 
Almighty,  intreating  him  to  be  gracious  to  you,  if  in  any 
thing  ye  unwillingly  offended.  Your  care  was,  day  and  night, 
for  all  the  brethren :  that  the  number  of  his  elect  might 
be  saved  in  mercy  and  a  good  conscience.  Ye  were  indeed 
sincere  and  harmless,  and  forgiving  one  another.  All  dis- 
sension and  schism  in  the  Church  was  abominable  to  you : 
ye  mourned  over  the  faults  of  your  neighbours ;  ye  sym- 
pathized with  their  infirmities  as  your  own ;  ye  were  un- 
wearied in  all  goodness,  and  ready  to  every  good  work. 
Adorned  with  a  venerable  and  upright  conversation,  ye 
performed  all  things  in  his  fear ;  and  the  law  of  God  was 
written  deep  indeed  on  the  tables  of  your  hearts." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  this  numerous  Church,  of  whom 
our  Saviour  had  so  long  ago  declared  that  "  he  had  much 
people  in  this  city,"  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  still 
alive  in  the  faith,  hope,  and  charity  of  the  Gospel,  free  in 
a  great  degree  fh)m  the  evils,  which  had  cost  St.  Paul  so 
much  care  and  grief,  and  preserving  the  vigour  of  true 
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Christianity.  But  history  must  be  faithful :  and  their  de- 
cline is  described  in  the  same  epistle.  Pride  and  a  schis* 
matical  spirit,  which  have  since  tarnished  so  many  churches, 
and  which  were  evils  particularly  Corinthian,  defaced  this 
agreeable  picture.     But  let  Clement  speak  for  himself: 

"  Thus,  when  all  glory  and  enlargement  were  given  to 
you,  that  Scripture  was  fiilfilled,  *  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked.'  Hence  envy,  strife,  dissension,  persecution,  dis- 
order, war,  and  desolation  have  seized  your  church.  *  The 
child  has  behaved  himself  proudly  against  the  ancient,  and 
the  base  against  the  honourable,  the  mean  against  the 
eminent,  and  the  foolish  against  the  wise.'  Hence  righ- 
teousness and  peace  are  far  from  you ;  because  ye  all  leave 
the  fear  of  God ;  and  your  spiritual  sight  is  become  too 
dim  to  be  guided  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Ye  walk 
not  in  his  ordinances,  nor  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  Christ ; 
but  ye  all  walk  too  much  according  to  your  own  evil  lusts, 
[having  given  way  to  an  unjust  and  impious]  spirit  of 
envy,  by  which  the  first  death  came  into  the  world. 

The  schism  pregnant  with  so  many  evils  gave  occasion 
to  this  epistle.  It  seems  the  distracted  Corinthians  asked 
counsel  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  her  venerable  pastor 
wrote  this  epistle  in  consequence  of  their  request.  He 
apologizes,  indeed,  for  the  delay  of  writing,  which  he  im- 
putes to  the  afflictions  and  distresses  which  befel  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,*  most  probably  on  account  of  Domitian's 
persecution,  the  letter  itself  being  written  about  the  year 
94,  or  95.  In  these  times  the  sm  of  schism  was  looked 
on  with  the  greatest  horror.  Clement  calls  the  promoters 
of  it,  "  the  haughty,  disorderly  leaders  of  the  abominable 
schism." — It  is  no  trifling  guilt,  which  men  incur,  g^^  ^^ 
by  precipitately  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
will  of  those,  whose  aim  is  strife  and  the  advancement  of 
a  sect  or  party,  not  the  interest  of  godliness.     He  speaks 


of  persons,  who  talk  of  peace  with  their  ^^^^  ^^ 

while  their  conduct  shows,   that   they  love  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  like  the  hypocrite,  who 
"  draws  nigh  to  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  while  his  heart  is 
&r  from  him." 

The  attentive  reader  cannot  but  observe,  how  the  same 

♦  Th«  2nd  Penecution  of  the  Christians,  was  by  Domitian,  a.d.  95. 
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evil  prevails  in  our  days  to  the  great  injury  of  real  piety ; 
and  yet  how  little  it  is  deplored ;  rather,  how  much  en- 
couraged and  promoted  by  specious  representations  of 
liberty,  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  of  a  just  con- 
tempt of  implicit  raith,  and  of  pleas  of  conscience.  Doubt- 
less, fipom  these  topics  there  are  deducible  arguments  of 
great  moment,  and  which  deserve  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion in  practical  concerns :  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  explain  the  middle  path  in  this  subject,  nor 
to  prove  that  modem  evangelical  Churches  are  far  gone 
into  the  vicious  extreme  of  schism. 

Vera  rerwn  tocabula  amisimus. 

However  some  persons  may  triumph  in  effecting  sepa- 
rations from  FAITHFUL  pastors,  it  is  a  shameful  and  an 
unchristian  practice :  and  perhaps  humble  spirits  may, 
from  Clement  himself,  acquure  suflScient  instruction,  how 
to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  conscientious  zeal  from  that  of 
schism,  and  to  know  when  they  ought  not  to  separate 
fit)m  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 

"  The  Apostles,**  says  he,  "  with  the  greatest  care  or- 
dained  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  delivered 
a  rule  of  succession  in  future,  that  after  their 
decease  other  approved  men  might  succeed.  Those  then 
who,  by  thenif  or  in  succession  by  other  choice,  were  or- 
dained rulers  with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Church ;  and  who  in  a  blameless  conduct  have  mi- 
nistered to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  humility;  who  for  a 
series  of  years  have  been  well  reported  of  by  all  men,  these 
we  think  it  unrighteous  to  deprive  of  the  ministry.  Nor 
is  it  a  sin  of  small  magnitude,  to  eject  from  the  sacred 
office  men  whose  ministry  hath  been  thus  blameless  and 
holy.  Happy  those  presbyters,  who  have  finished  their 
course,  and  have  departed  in  peace  and  in  the  fruitful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  !  They  at  least,  [are  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  being  removed  from  the  place  appointed  to 
them,  for  we  see  that  some  well-conducted  pastors,  you 
remove  from  the  ministry,  when  performing  its  duties 
blamelessly  and  with  honour."]  And  he  goes  on  to  show, 
that  godly  men  in  Scripture  "  were  indeed  persecuted,  but 
by  the  wicked;  were  imprisoned,  but  hj  the 
**    '^  unholy;    were  stoned,  but  by  the  enemies  of 
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God ;  were  murdered,  but  by  the  profane.  Was  Daniel 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions  by  men  who  feared  Grod  ?  Were 
Shadrach,  Meshacb,  and  Abednego  cast  into  the  midst  of 
the  burning  fiery  fiimace  by  men  who  worshipped  the 
Most  High?" 

What  the  sin  of  schism  is, — ^in  what  manner  the  Co- 
rinthains  were  guilty  of  it, — and  how  far  all  this  g^,,^^^^ 
is  applicable  to  the  case  of  Churches  at  this  among  the 
day,  will  need  but  little  comment.  Connthians. 

Clement  afterwards  reminds  them  of  their  former  guilt 
in  St.  Paul's  time.  "  Do  take  up  the  writings  of  the 
blessed  Apostle ;  what  did  he  say  to  you  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel?  Truly,  by  Divine  ^^ 
Inspiration,  he  gave  you  directions  concerning  himself,  and 
Cephas  and  ApoUos,  because  even  then  ye  were  splitting 
into  parties.  But  your  party-spirit  at  that  time  had  less 
evil  in  it,  because  it  was  exercised  in  favour  of  Apostles  of 
eminent  holiness,  and  of  one  much  approved  of  by  them. 
But  now  consider  who  they  are  that  have  subverted  you, 
and  [diminished  the  reputation  of  your  once  celebrated] 
brotherly  love.  These  are  shameful  thin^,  brethren,  very 
shameful  I  [and  unworthy  of  the  Christian  profession  to 
have  it  reported,]  that  the  ancient  and  flourishing  Church 
of  Corinth  have  quarrelled  with  their  pastors,  from  a  weak 
partiality  for  one  or  two  persons.  This  rumour  hath  not 
only  reached  us  Christians,  but  is  spread  among  infidels  : 
80  that  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  through  your 
folly  ;  and  your  own  spiritual  health  is  endangered  mdeed.** 
After  exhorting  them  with  much  pathos  to  heal  the 
breaches,  he,  toward  the  close,  beseeches  them — 
"  to  send  back  our  messengers  shortly  in  peace 
with  joy,  that  they  may  guickly  bring  us  the  news  of  your 

I^peace  and]  concord,  wnich  we  so  ardently]  pray  and] 
ong  for ;  that  we  may  speedily  rejoice  on  your  account. 

What  efiect  on  the  Corinthians  this  kind  animadversion 
produced  we  know  not :  the  whole  history  of  the  schism 
certainly  deserved  to  be  noticed :  it  is  related  by  the  faith- 
ful pen  of  Clement;  and  the  spirit  of  declension  from 
simple  Christianity,  and  the  way  by  which  the  spirit  of 
.God  is  commonly  provoked  to  depart  from  churches  once 
flourishing  in  hoUness,  are  well  described.     Human  nature 
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appears  to  have  been  always  the  same  :  and  this  example 
affords  a  standing  admonition  to  Christian  churches  to 
beware  of  that  nice,  factious,  and  licentious  spirit,  which, 
under  pretence  of  superior  discernment  and  regard  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  has  often  broken  the  bonds  of  peace, 
and  sometimes  subjected  the  best  of  pastors  to  suffer,  from 
a  people  professing  godliness,  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected only  from  persons  altogether  impious  and  profane. 

No  apology,  I  trust,  can  be  necessary  for  laying  before 
the  reader,  from  the  same  excellent  author,  the  following 
occasional  exhortation.  ["  Let  us  set  before  our]  eyes  the 
rsect  5  6  ^^'y  Apostles.  Through  the  enmity  of  the 
^'  '  '  human  heart,  Peter,  underwent  a  variety  of  afflic^ 
tions  ;  and  having  suffered  martyrdom,  departed  to  the  due 

Elace  of  glory.  Through  [the  same  cause]  Paul  having 
een  scourged,  stoned,  and  seven  times  cast  into  prison, 
obtained  at  length  the  reward  of  his  patience :  having 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  east  and  west,  he  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith :  Having  preached  righteous- 
ness [to  the  whole  world  and  to]  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
west,  and  having  suffered  martyrdom  from  princes,  he  left 
this  world,  and  reached  the  [holy  place  :]  He  was  an  emi- 
nent pattern  of  those,  who  suffer  for  righteousness  sake. 
By  the  godly  conversation  and  labours  of  these  men,  a 
great  mmtitude  of  the  elect  was  gathered  together ;  who, 
through  similar  hatred  of  the  world,  were  afflicted  with 
cruel  torments,  and  obtained  a  similar  good  report  among 
us  through  faith.  Through  the  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, even  women  among  us  have  sustained  the  most  cruel 
and  unrighteous  sufferings,  and  finished  in  patient  faith 
their  course,  and  received,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  their  sex,  the  prize  of  Christian  heroines." 

The  nature  of  the  epistle  being  practical,  and  those  to 
whom  it  was  written  not  being  corrupted  in  their  senti* 
ments,  much  of  doctrine  by  accurate  exposition  and  en- 
forcement is  not  to  be  expected.  Yet  the  fundamentals 
of  godliness  are  very  manifest :  Salvation  only  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  repentance  in  all  men, — 
because  all  men  are  guilty  before  God, — ^these  great 
TRUTHS  he  supposes,  and  builds  on  continually.  "  Let  us 
stedfastly  behold  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  see  how  pre- 
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cious  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God,   which  being  shed  for  our 

salvation,  hath  procured  the  grace  of  Kepent-   , 

P       11  i.U  1 J  "  ^  rsect.7.] 

ance  for  all  the  world. 

And  the  nature  and  necessity  of  lively  faith,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  goodness  and  happiness,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  dead  historical  assent,  with  which  it  is  by 
many  so  unhappily  confounded,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Lot's  wife.  "  She  had  another  spirit,  another  heart : 
hence,  she  was  made  a  monument  of  the  Lord's 
indignation,  a  pillar  of  salt  to  this  day  ;  that  all 
the  earth  may  know,  that  the  double-minded,  [and  those  who 
distrust  the  power  of  God  through  unbelief*,  shall  obtain 
nothing  of  the  Lord,  but  are  appointed  for  condemnation 
and  for  a  sign  to  all  generations.'  ] 

The  divine  dignity  and  glo^  of  our  Saviour,  is  well 
described  in  these  words  :    "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Sceptre  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  came      ^ 
not  in  the  pomp  of  arrogance  or  pride  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  power,  he  was  meek  and  lowly." 

The  doctrine  of  Election,  in  connection  with  holiness, 
as  the  Scripture  always  states  it,  appears  remarkably 
distinct  in  this  epistle.  A  passage  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced here,  to  show  that  it  was  a  primitive  doctrine,  and 
made  use  of  for  the  promotion  of  a  holy  Ufe  : 

**  Let  us  go  to  him  in  sanctification  of  heart,  lifting  up 
holy   hands  to  him,  influenced  by  the  love  of  ^91 

our  gracious  and  compassionate  Father,  who  hath  ^  * 
made  us  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  election.  For  thus  it 
is  written,  '  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance,  and  as  it  were  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number 
of  his  servants.  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people  :  Jacob 
is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.'  And  in  another  place  he  says, 
*  Behold  the  Lord  taketh  to  himself  a  nation  from  the 
midst  of  the  nations,  as  a  man  taketh  to  himself  the  first 
fruits  of  his  threshing-floor  ;  and  from  that  nation  shall 
proceed  the  most  holy  things.' 

**  Since  therefore  we  are  the  holy  one's  portion,  let 
us  be  careful  to  abound  in  all  thinffs  which  ap-  ^„ 

„  O  r       [Sect.  80.] 

pertain  to  holiness. 

But  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Christianity,  without 

VOL.  I.  I 
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which  indeed  the  Gospel  is  a  mere  name,  and  incapable  of 
consoling  sinners,  is  doubtless  justification  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  through  faith  alone.  See  the  following  testimony  to 
it  in  this  author.  It  deserves  to  be  distinctly  remembered, 
as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church . 

"  All  these,"  he  is  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament 
fathers,  "  were  magnified  and  honoured,  not  through  them- 
selves,  not  through  their  own  works,  not  through 
the  righteous  deeds  which  they  performed,  but 
through  HIS  WILL.  And  we  also  by  his  will  being  called  in 
Christ  Jesus,  are  Justified  not  by  ourselves,  nor  by  our 
own  wisdom,  or  understanding,  or  godliness,  or  by  the  works 
which  we  have  wrought  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by  faith  ; 
— ^by  which  the  Almighty  hath  justified  all,  who  are  or 
have  been  justified  from  the  beginning.** 

His  quick  perception  of  the  common  objection, — what 
need  then  of  good  works  ? — his  ready  answer  to  it,  and  his 
manner  of  stating  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  of 
placing  them  on  their  proper  basis,  show  how  deeply  he 
nad  studied,  and  how  exquisitely  he  relished  and  relt  St. 
Paul's  doctrines : — 

"  But  what  then  ?  Shall  we  neglect  good  works  ?  Does 

it  hence  follow,  that  we  should  leave  the  law  of  loving  obe- 

rsect  83     ^^^"^^  ?     ^^^  forbid  ; — let  us  rather  hasten  with 

all  earnestness  of  mind  to  every  good  woik  ;  for 

the  Lord  himself  rejoices  in  his  works Having  such  a 

pattern,  how  strenuously  should  we  follow  his  will,  and  work 
the  works  of  righteousness  with  all  our  might." 

The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and 
of  the  experience  of  his  consolations  in  the  soul,  which,  in 
our  days,  is  so  generally  charged  with  enthusiasm,  appears 
from  the  following  passage  : 

"  How  blessed,  how  amazing  the  gifts  of  God ;  beloved  I 
rsect.  35  ^^^^  ^^  immortality, — splendour  in  righteousness, 
— truth  in  liberty, — ^faith  in  assurance, — sobriety 
in  holiness  ! — and  thus  far  in  this  life  we  know  experimen- 
tally. If  the  earnests  of  the  Spirit  be  so  precious,  what 
must  be  the  things  which  God  hereafter  hath  prepaml  for 
them  that  wait  for  him  ?  " 

I  forbear  to  produce  his  views  of  the  resurrection,  and 
his  beautiful  manner  of  supporting  the  doctrine  by  the 
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analogy  of  nature,  after  the  manner  of  St,  Paul.  His  mis- 
take in  applying  the  story  of  the  Arabian  Phoenix  has  bten 
I  think,  too  severely  censured.  None  in  truth  ought  to 
censure  it  as  a  blemish,  except  those  who  can  so  much  com- 
pliment their  own  sagacity,  as  to  say,  that  they  in  like 
circumstances  would  not  have  done  the  same.  If  the  fact 
had  been  true,  it  doubtless  would  have  afforded  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  The  story 
was  generally  believed  in  his  days.  That  Clement  believed 
it,  is  no  proof  of  weakness  of  judgment  :  and  nobody  con- 
tends, that  his  epistle,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is  written  by  inspiration. 

What  men  are  by  nature, — how  dark  and  miserable  ;— 
what  they  become  by  converting  grace  in  the  renewal  of 
the  understanding,  is  thus  expressed :  "  Through  him,  that 
is,  through  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  behold  the  glory 
of  God  shining  in  his  face  :  Through  him  the 
eyes  of  our  hearts  were  opened  :  Through  him  our  under- 
standing, dark  and  foolish  as  it  was,  rises  agmn  into  his 
marvellous  light  :  Through  him  the  Lord  would  have  us 
to  taste  of  immortal  knowledge.'' 

This  epistle  seems  to  come  as  near  to  apostolical  simpli- 
city, as  any  thing  we  have  on  record :  The  illustration  of 
its  spirit  would  show  this  abundantly.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
this  by  single  passages :  A  temper  so  heavenly,  meek,  holy, 
charitable,  patient,  yet  fervent,  pious,  and  humble,  runs 
through  the  whole.  The  following  specimen  deserves  the 
readers  notice  : 

"  Christ  is  their's,  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  lift  not  up 
themselves  above  the  flock  ;  but  are  content  to    ^^^  ^^ 
be  low  in  the  Church." — "  Let  us  [reverence] 
our  spiritual  pastors,  and  honour  our  elders,  and  let   the 
younger  be  disciplined  in  the  fear  of  God.   Let  our    ^^^  ^j  i 
wives  be  directed  to  what  is  good ;  to  follow  chas- 
tity, modesty,  meekness,  sincerity.  Let  them  evidence  their 
power  of  self-government  by  their  silence  ;  and  let  them 
show  love,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  to  all 
who  fear  God."     Again,  "  Let  not  the  strong        ^  ^^ 
despise  the  weak  :  and  let  the  weak  reverence 
the  strong.     Let  the  rich  communicate  to  the  poor  ;  and 
let  the  poor  be  thankful  to  God,  for  [his  gifts  to]  those 

I  2 
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through  whom  their  wants  are  supplied.     Let  the  wise 
exert  nis  wisdom,  not  merely  in  wonls,  but  in  good  works. 
Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  not  by  testifying  of 
himself  how  humble  he  is  ;  but  by  a  conduct,  that  may  oc- 
casion others  to  give  testimony  to  him  :  Let  not  the  chaste 
be  proud  of  his  chastity,  knowing  that  from  Grod  he  has 
received  the  gift  of  continency." — "  Have  we  not  all  one 
rse    46  1   ^    '  ^"®  Christ,  one  Spirit  of  Grace  poured 
upon  us,  and  one  calling  in  Christ  ?     Why  do 
we  separate  and  distract  the  members  of  Christ,  and  fight 
against  our  own  body,  and  arrive  at  such  a  height  of  mad- 
ness, as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another  ?  " 
"  Is  any  among  you  strong  in  faith,  mighty  in  know- 
.o ,   ledffe,  ffifted  in  utterance,  judicious  in  doctrines, 

[Sect  48.]         p      °    .  J      i.  o      T»!  1  * 

and  pure  m  conduct  r  Ihe  more  he  appears  ex- 
alted above  others,  the  more  need  has  he  to  be  poor  in 
spirit ;  and  to  take  care,  that  he  look  not  to  his  own 
things ;  but  that  he  study  to  promote  the  common  good  of 
the  Church." 

"  Every  one,  whose  heart  has  any  good  degree  of  the 

rsect  51     ^^^^  ^"^  '^^^'  which  is  the  result  of  our  common 

hope,  would  rather  that  he  himself  be  exposed  to 

censure  than  his  neighbours  ;  and  would  rather  condemn 

himself,  than  break  that  beautiful  bond  of  brotherly  love, 

which  is  delivered  to  us." 

After  pressing  the  beautiful  example  of  the  charity  of 
Moses  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,*  he  says,  "  Who 
of  you  has  any  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  bowels  of  com- 
rsec  54  Fusion,  or  fulness  of  love  ?  Let  him  say,  if  the 
strife  and  schism  be  on  my  account  :  I  will  de- 
part, wherever  you  please,  and  perform  whatever  the  [people 
in  general]  shall  require.f  Only  let  Christ's  flock  live  in 
peace  with  their  settled  pastors.  Surely  the  Lord  will 
smile  on  such  a  character.  { 

III.  The  reader  will  not  expect  that  I  should  solicitously 
register  the  names,  and  record  the  opinions  and  acts  of 

*   Exod.  xxxii.  t   [to  wXriBos.] 

X  Such  sentiments  as  these,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  whom  St. 
Paul  ^Phil.  iv.  3.)  descrihes  as  his  fellow-labourer,  and  also  as  one  whose 
name  is  in  the1[>ook  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  every  sound  and 
pious  Christian. 
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those  who  are  commonly  called  heretics.    I  have  only  to  view 
them  in  one  single  light,  namely,  as  they  deviated  j^^^^^ 
from  the  SPIRIT  of  the  Gospel.  Let  us  keep  in  of^thefiUt 
view  what  that  really  is.     The  simple  faith  of  ^'''*"'^- 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  sinners,  and  the  effectual 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  recovering  souls  altogether 
depraved  by  sin, — these  are  the  leading  ideas. 

When  the  efl\ision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  first  took  place, 
these  things  were  taught  with  power ;  and  no  sentiments 
which  militated  against  them  could  be  supported  for  a  mo- 
ment. As,  through  the  prevalence  of  human  corruption 
and  the  crails  of  Satan,  the  love  of  the  truth  was  lessened, 
heresies  and  various  abuses  of  the  Gospel  appeared  :  and 
in  estimating  them,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  declen- 
sion of  true  religion  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  which 
doubtless  was  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  Church,  but  ap- 
pears, in  a  measure,  to  have  affected  the  Gentiles  also. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament  affords  but 
too  ample  proof  of  corruptions.  The  Apostle  Paul  guards 
the  Romans  against  false  teachers,  one  mark  of  whose  cha- 
racter was,  that  "  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  they 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple."*  Corinth  was  fiill  of 
evils  of  this  kind.  There  false  apostles  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  appearance  of  real  ones.  The  Jewish  cor- 
ruption of  self-righteousness,  which  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Galatian  Church,  has  been  distinctly  considered. 
Many  Christians,  so  called,  walked  as  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  "  whose  end  was  destruction,  whose  god  was 
their  belly,  whose  glory  was  in  their  shame,  who  minded 
earthly  things."!  So  raul  tells  the  Philippians,  and  with 
tears  of  charity.  The  epistle  to  the  Colossians  proves, 
that  pretty  strong  symptoms  of  that  amazing  mass  of 
austerities  and  supei^stitions  by  which,  in  after-ages,  the 
purity  of  the  faith  was  so  much  clouded,  and  of  that  self- 
righteousness  which  superseded  men's  regard  to  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus  and  the  glory  of  Divine  Grace,  had  begun 
to  discover  themselves,  even  in  the  Apostle's  days. 

The  prophecy  of  Antichrist,  in  the  first  epistle  of  Timo- 
thy, chapter  the  fourth,  expressly  intimates,  that  its  spirit 
had  already  commenced  by  the  excessive  esteem  of  celibacy 

*  Rom.  xvi.  18.  t  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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and  abstinence.  The  corrupt  mixtures  of  vain  philosophy 
had  also  seduced  some  from  the  faith.  Under  the  gradual 
increase  of  these  complicated  evils,  a  meaner  religious  taste 
was  formed,  at  least  in  several  churches,  which  could  even 
bear  to  admire  such  injudicious  writers  as  Hennas  and  the 
Pseudo-Barnabas. — ^Peter  ♦  and  Jude  t  have  graphically 
described  certain  horrible  enormities  of  nominal  Christians, 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  most  scandalous  vices  of  the 
same  kind  in  these  latter  ages.  The  spirit  of  schism  we 
have  seen  again  breaking  out  in  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
But  let  us  observe  more  distinctly  the  heretical  opinions 
of  the  first  century. 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  passed  by  the  most 
glorious  scenes  of  real  Christianity,  have  yet  with  minute 
accuracy  given  us  the  Usts  of  heretics,  subtilized  by  refined 
subdivisions  without  end.  It  seems  more  useful  to  notice 
them,  as  they  stand  contradistinguished  to  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Tertullianf  reduces  the 
heretics  of  the  apostolic  times  to  two  classes,  the  Doeets, 
and  the  Ebionites.  Theodoret  ^  also  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  them. 

Of  the  instruments  of  Satan  in  these  things,  Simon,  who 
had  been  rebuked  by  Peter  in  Samaria,  was  the  most  re- 
markable ;  he  was  the  father  of  the  Gnostics  or  DocetaB, 
and  of  a  number  of  heretical  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
first  century.  However  obscure  the  history  of  Simon  him- 
self may  be,  the  leading  opinions  of  the  Docetae  are  suflS- 
ciently  obvious.  They  held  that  the  Son  of  God  had  no 
proper  humanity,  and  that  he  died  on  the  cross  only  in  ap- 
pearance.— Cerinthus  allowed  him  a  real  human  nature :  be 
considered  Jesus  as  a  man  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  but 
supposed  that  Christ, — ^whom  yet  all  the  heretics  looked 
on  as  properly  inferior  to  the  supreme  God, — descended 
from  heaven,  and  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus. 

The  Ebionites  were  not  very  diflerent  from  the  Cerin- 
thians  :  they  removed  the  appearance  of  mystery  from  the 
subject :  In  general  they  looked  on  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere 
man,  bom  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  though  a  man  of  a  most 

*  2  Peter  ii.       t  Jude's  Epistle.       t  [De  Praescript.  Hjer.  c.  33,  &  34.J 
§  [Haer.  Fab.  4.  p.  188,  ct  Dial.  2.  p.  52.  T.  iv.  ap.  Lardner,  Vol.  4- 
p.flll>and  12.] 
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excellent  character.  Whoever  thinks  it  needfid  to  examine 
these  things  more  niceW,  may  consult  Irenaeus  and  Euse- 
bius :  The  account  of  Ebion  in  the  latter  is  short,  but  suf- 
ficiently clear.* 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with  such  low  ideas  of 
the  Redeemers  person,  the  Ebionites  denied  the  virtue  of 
his  atoning  blood :  and  laboured  to  establish  justification  by 
the  works  of  the  law.  Their  rejection  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  their  accusations  of  him  a& 
an  Antinomian,  naturally  arise  firom  their  system.  Ter- 
tullian  tells  us,  that  this  was  a  Jewish  sect:  and  their  obser- 
vance of  Jewish  rites  makes  his  account  the  more  credible. 

These  two  heretical  schemes,  the  one  opposing  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  the  other  annihilating  the  divinity,  were 
the  inventions  of  men  leaning  to  their  own  understandings, 
and  unwilling  to  admit  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, — 
"  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  primitive  Christians 
held,  that  the  Bedeemer  was  both  God  and  man,  equally 
possessed  of  the  real  properties  of  both  natures  ;  and  no 
man,  willing  to  take  his  creed  fi^m  the  New  Testament, 
ever  thought  otherwise  ;  the  proofs  of  both  natures  in  one 
person,  Christ  Jesus,  being  abundantly  diffiised  through 
the  sacred  books.  One  single  verse  in  the  ninth  chapter 
to  the  Romans,!  expressing  both,  is  sufficient  to  confound 
all  the  critical  powers  of  heretics :  and  therefore,  on  the 
slightest  grounds,  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  usual  method  of  suspecting  the  soundness 
of  the  sacred  text.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  this  subject 
is,  for  man  to  be  brought  to  believe,  on  divine  authority, 
that  doctrine,  the  grounds  of  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Though  we  have  just  as  good  reason  to  doubt  the  union  of 
soul  and  body  in  man,  ftom  our  equal  ignorance  of  the 
bond  of  that  union,  yet  proud  men,  unacquainted  with  the 
internal  misery  and  depravity  of  nature,  which  renders  a 
complete  character,  like  that  of  Christ,  so  divinely  suitable 
to  our  wants,  and  so  exactly  proper  to  mediate  between 
God  and  man,  soon  discovered  a  disposition  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  ;  and,  as  there  were 

*  [Euseb.  iii.  27.] 
t  Verse  5.    *'  Whose  are  the  Fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  con^rning  the 
fleiby  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.    Amen." 
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two  ways  of  doing  this — by  taking  away  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  natures — we  see  at  once  the  origin  of  the 
two  sects  before  us.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was 
opposed  by  both ; — by  the  Docetae  in  their  denial  of  the 
real  human  nature  of  Jesus  ;  and  by  the  Ebionites  in  their 
denial  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  stamps  an  infinite  value 
on  his  sufferings. 

Such  were  the  perversions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incar- 
nation and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  did  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  only,  which  St.  Paul  had  so 
strenuously  supported,  escape  a  similar  treatment.  In  all 
ages  this  doctrine  has  been  either  fiercely  opposed,  or  basely- 
abused.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  describes  the  former 
treatment ;  the  epistle  of  Jude  the  latter.  The  memoirs 
of  these  heretics,  short  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  inform  us 
of  some,  who  professed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity, 
and  affected  to  be  abstracted  altogether  fi^m  the  flesh,  and 
to  live  in  excessive  abstemiousness.  We  find  also  that  there 
were  others,  who,  as  if  to  support  their  Christian  liberty, 
lived  in  sin  with  greediness,  and  indulged  themselves  in  all 
the  gratifications  of  sensuality.  Nothing  short  of  a  spiri- 
tual illumination  and  direction  can  indeed  secure  the  im- 
provement of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  to  the  real  interests 
of  holiness.  At  this  day  there  are  persons,  who  think  that 
the  entire  renunciation  of  all  our  own  works  in  point  of 
dependence  must  be  the  destruction  of  practical  religion ; 
and  they  are  thence  led  to  seek  salvation  "  by  the  works 
of  the  law  :"  while  others,  admitting  in  words  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ,  encourage  themselves  in  open  sin.  A  truly 
humbled  frame,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  beauty  of  hoh- 
ness,  through  the  effectual  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
will  teach  men  to  live  a  sanctified  life  by  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
The  Gentile  converts  by  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  the  Jew- 
ish by  that  of  Ebion,  were  considerably  corrupted  towards 
the  close  of  the  century.  The  latter  indeed  of  these  here- 
sies had  been  gradually  making  progress  for  some  time. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  object  of  the  first  council  of  Jeru- 
salem was  to  guard  men  against  the  imposition  of  Mosaic 
observances,  and  to  teach  them  to  rely  only  on  the  grace 
of  Christ  for  salvation.  But  self-righteousness  is  a  weed 
of  too  quick  a  growth  to  be  easily   eradicated.     The  Pha- 
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risaic  Christians,  we  may  apprehend,  were  not  immediately 
advanced  to  the  fiill  size  of  heresy.  Bnt  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  reject  St.  Paul's  writings,  we  may  fairiy  conclude, 
that  they  Mly  rejected  the  article  of  justification.  A  sepa- 
ration was  made ;  and  the  Ebionites,  as  a  distinct  body  of 
men,  deserved  the  name  of  heretics. 

St.  Paul  indeed,  who,  with  an  eagle's  eye,  had  explored 
the  growing  evil,  was  now  no  more  in  the  world.  But  the 
Head  of  the  Church  prolonged  the  life  of  his  favourite 
John  to  the  extreme  age  of  almost  a  hundred :  and  his 
authority  checked  the  progress  of  heretical  pravity.  He 
resided  much  at  Ephesus,  where  Paul  had  declared,  that 
grievous  wolves  would  make  their  appearance.  Jerome  * 
says,  that  he  wrote  his  Grospel  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  Indeed,  such  ex- 
pressions as  these,  "the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews," — and, 
"  that  sabbath  day  was  an  high  day,"  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Jewish  polity  was  now  no  more,  it  not  being  natural  to 
give  such  explications  of  customs,  except  to  those,  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  ocular  inspection.  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  Dr.  Lardner,  who  is  no  friend  to  the  vital  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  has  betrayed  his  predilection  for  Socinian- 
ism,  in  his  attempts  to  show  that  St.  John  in  his  Gospel 
did  not  intend  to  oppose  any  particular  heresies-f  In  truth, 
there  are  various  internal  proofs  which  corroborate  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome.  The  very  beginning  of  his  Gospel  is 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ :  The  attentive  reader  cannot  but  recollect  various 
discourses  to  the  same  purport :  The  confession  of  Thomas, 
after  his  resurrection,  stands  single  in  St.  John's  Gospel : 
The  particular  pains  which  he  takes,  to  assure  us  of  the 
real  death  of  his  Master,  and  of  the  issuing  of  real  blood 
and  water,  from  his  wounded  side,  are  delivered  with  an 
air  of  one,  zealous  to  obviate  the  error  of  the  Docetae  : 
Nor  can  I  understand  his  laying  so  great  a  stress  on  Jesus 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  J  in  any  other  manner. 

While  this  Apostle  lived,  the  heretics  were  much  dis- 
countenanced.    And  it  is  certain  that  Gnostics  and  Ebio- 

♦  f  Hieron.  de  Vir.  illust.  c.  9.] 
t  See  his  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,  in  the  history  of  St.  John. 
Vol.  3.  p.  239.— Ed.  4to.  '  J  iJohniv.  2,  3. 
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nites  were  always  looked  on  as  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Christian  Church.  There  needs  no  more  evidence  to  prove 
this,  than  their  arrangement  by  Irenseus  and  Eusebius  under 
heretical  parties.  Doubtless  they  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  and  so  did  all  heretics,  for  obvious  reasons :  and, 
for  reasons  equally  obvious,  all,  who  are  tender  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  Christ's  religion,  should  not  own  their  right  to 
the  appellation.     Before  we  (Usmiss  them  I  would  remark, — 

1 .  That  it  does  not  appear  by  any  evidence  which  I  can 
find,  that  these  men  were  persecuted  for  their  religion.  Re* 
taining  the  Christian  name ;  and  yet  glorifying  man's  righ- 
teousness, wisdom,  and  strength,  ^^  they  sps&e  of  the  world 
and  the  world  heard  them."  *  The  Apostle  John  in  saying 
this,  had  his  eye,  I  believe,  on  the  DocetsB  particularly.  Jn 
our  own  times  persons  of  a  similar  stamp  would  willingly 
ingratiate  themselves  with  real  Christians  ;  and  yet  at  tbe 
same  time  avoid  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  whatever  would 
expose  them  to  the  enmity  of  the  world.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Justin  Martyr,  that  Simon  was  honoured  in  the 
pagan  world,  even  to  idolatry,  f  What  stress  is  laid  on  this 
circumstance  in  the  New  Testament,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
characters  of  men  in  religious  concerns,  is  well  known. 

2.  K  it  be  made  an  objection  against  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, that  numbers,  who  profess  them,  have  run  into  a 
variety  of  abuses,  perversions  and  contentions,  we  have 
seen  enough,  even  in  the  first  century,  of  the  same  kind  of 
evils,  to  convince  us,  that  such  objections  militate  not 
against  divine  truth,  but  might  have  been  made  with  equal 
force  against  the  apostolical  age. 

3.  A  singular  change  in  one  respect  has  taken  place  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  two  heretical  parties  above  de- 
scribed, were  not  much  unlike  the  Arians  and  Socinians  at 
this  day.  The  former  have,  radically,  the  same  ideas  a& 
the  Docetae,  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  them  of 
the  Antinomian  abominations  which  defiled  the  followers  of 
Simon  :  The  latter  are  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Ebio- 
nites.  The  Trinitarians  were  then  the  body  of  the  Church ; 
and  so  much  superior  was  their  influence  and  numbers, 
that  the  other  two  were  treated  as  heretics.  At  present 
the  two  parties,  who  agree  in   lessening  the  dignity  of 

•  1  John  iv.  5.  f  Apud  Euseb.  B.  2.  c.  la 
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Christ,  though  in  an  unequal  manner,  are  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  controversy  against  one  another,  while  the  Trini- 
tarians are  despised  by  both  as  unworthy  the  notice  of 
men  of  reason  and  letters.  Serious  and  humble  minds  will, 
however,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  our  understanding  that 
certain  fundamental  principles  are  necessary  to  constitute 
the  real  Gospel.  The  Divinity  of  Christ, — his  atonement, 
— justification  by  faith, — ^regeneration, — these  they  will 
have  observed  to  be  the  principles  of  the  primitive  Church : 
and,  within  this  inclosure,  the  whole  of  that  piety  which 
produced  such  glorious  effects  has  been  confined :  and  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  learned  men  to  consider,  whether 
the  same  remark  may  not  be  made  in  all  ages. 

4.  Thus  have  we  seen  a  more  astonishing  revolution  in 
the  human  mind  and  in  human  manners,  than  ever  took 
place  in  any  age,  efiected  without  any  human  power,  legal 
or  illegal,  and  even  against  the  united  opposition  of  all 
the  powers  then  in  the  world,  and  this  too  not  in  countries 
rude  or  uncivilized,  but  in  the  most  humanized,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  most  polished  part  of  the  globe,^ — ^within 
the  Roman  empire,  no  part  of  which  was  exempted  from 
a  sensible  share  in  its  effects.  This  empire,  within  the 
first  century  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  proper  linut 
of  Christian  conquests.* 

If  an  infidel  or  sceptic  can  produce  any  thing  like  this, 
effected  by  Mahometanism  or  by  any  other  religion  of 
human  invention,  he  may  then  with  some  plausibility  com* 
pare  those  religions  with  Christianity :  But,  as  the  Gospel 
stands  unrivalled  in  its  manner  of  subduing  the  minds  of 
men, — the  argument  for  its  divinity,  from  its  propagation 
in  the  world,  will  remain  invincible. 

And,  surely,  every  dispassionate  observer  must  confess, 
that  the  change  was  from  bad  to  good.  No  man  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 

*  Indeed,  that  France  had  any  ^are  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
within  this  century,  can  only  be  inferred  &om  the  knowledge  we  have^ 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Spain.  Whether  our  own  country  was  evan- 
fl^elized  at  all  in  this  century,  is  very  doubtful.  Nor  can  we  be  certain 
Ihat  any  ministers  as  yet  had  passed  into  Africa.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
that  the  Gospel  had  spread  through  the  Roman  empire,  must  be  under- 
stood with  a  few  exceptions,  though  I  think  scarcely  any  more  than  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 
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were  good.  The  idolatries,  abominations,  and  ferocity  of 
the  Gentile  worid  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  not  less 
than  they  are  described  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans  : 
and  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  will  prove,  that 
the  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  The  extreme  wickedness 
of  the  Jews  is  graphically  delineated  by  their  own  his- 
torian, and  is  neither  denied  nor  doubted  by  any  one. 
What  but  the  influence  of  God,  and  an  effusion  of  his 
Holy  Spirit, — the  first  of  the  kind  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  measure  and  standard  for  regulating  our 
views  of  all  succeeding  ones, — can  account  for  such  a 
change  ?  From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles, 
I  have  drawn  the  greatest  part  of  the  narrative  ;  but  the 
little  that  has  been  added  from  other  sources  is  not 
heterogeneous.  Here  are  thousands  of  men  turned  from 
the  practice  of  every  wickedness  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  ;  many,  very  suddenly,  or  at  least  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  reformed  in  understanding,  in  inclination,  in 
affection ;  knowing,  loving,  and  confiding  in  God ;  from 
a  state  of  mere  selfishness  converted  into  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropists ;  living  only  to  please  God  and  to  exercise 
kindness  toward  one  another ;  and  all  of  them,  recovering 
really,  what  philosophy  only  pretended  to, — ^the  dominion 
of  reason  over  passion  ;  unfeignedly  subject  to  their  Maker ; 
rejoicing  in  his  favour  amidst  the  severest  sufferings ;  and 
serenely  waiting  for  their  dismission  into  a  land  of  bliss- 
ful immortality.  That  all  this  must  be  of  God,  is  de- 
monstrative : — but  the  important  inference,  which,  teaches 
the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  and  the  wickedness  and 
danger  of  despising,  or  even  neglecting  him,  is  not  always 
attended  to  by  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  it. 

But  the  Christian  Church  was  not  yet  in  possession 
of  any  external  dignity  of  political  importance.  No  one 
NATION  as  yet  was  Christian,  though  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals were  so ; — but  those  chiefly  of  the  middling  and 
lower  ranks.  The  modem  improvements  of  civil  society 
have  taught  men,  however,  that  these  are  the  strength  of 
a  nation ;  and  that  whatever  is  praiseworthy  is  far  more 
commonly  diffiised  among  them,  than  among  the  noble  and 
great.  In  the  present  age  then,  it  should  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  the   character  of  the   first   Christians,    that  the 
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Church  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons  too  low  in  life,  to 
be  of  any  weight  in  the  despotic  systems  of  government 
which  then  prevailed.  We  have  seen  one  person*  of  un- 
common genius  and  endowments,  and  two  f  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  family,  but  scarcely  any  more,  either  of  rank 
or  learning,  connected  with  Christianity.  We  ought  not 
then  to  be  surprised,  that  Christians  are  so  little  noticed 
by  Tacitus  and  Josephus :  These  historians  are  only  intent 
on  sublunary  and  general  poUtics  ;  they  give  no  attention 
even  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  individuals.  Nop  is  this 
itself  a  sKght  exempUfication  of  the  genius  of  that  reUgion, 
which  is  destined  to  form  men  for  the  next  life,  and  not 
for  this. 

In  doctrines  the  primitive  Christians  agreed :  They  all 
worshipped  the  one  living  and  true  God,  who  made  himself 
known  to  them  in  three  persons.  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost :  Each  of  these  they  were  taught  to  K"""* 
worship  by  the  veiy  office  of  baptism,  performed  in  ^.^"111^8. 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost : — And  the  whole  economy  of  grace  so  constantly 
reminded  them  of  their  obligations  to  the  Father  who  chose 
them  to  salvation,  to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  and  to 
the  Comforter  who  supported  and  sanctified  them,  and  was  so 
closely  connected  with  their  experience  and  practice,  that 
they  were  perpetually  incited  to  worship  the  Divine  Three 
in  One.  They  all  concurred  in  feeling  conviction  of  sin,  of 
helplessness,  of  a  state  of  perdition  :  in  relying  on  the  aton- 
ing blood,  perfect  righteousness,  and  prevalent  intercession 
of  Jesus,  as  their  only  hope  of  heaven.  Regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  their  common  privilege,  and  without 
his  constant  influence  they  owned  themselves  obnoxious  only 
to  sin  and  vanity.  Their  community  of  goods,  and  their 
love-feasts,  t  though  discontinued  at  length, — ^probably 
because  found  impracticable, — demonstrated  their  super- 
lative charity  and  heavenly-mindedness.  Yet  a  gloomy 
cloud  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century. 

The  first  impressions  made  by  the  eflfiision  of  the  Spirit 
are  generally  the  strongest  and  the  most  decisively  distinct 
firom  the  spirit  of  the  world.  But  human  depravity,  over- 
borne for  a  time,  arises  afresh,  particularly  in  tne  next 

♦  Paul.  +  Clemens  and  DomitiUa.  t  See  Jude's  Epistle. 
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generation.  Hence  the  disorders  of  schism  and  heresy, 
Their  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  pure  work  of  God.  The 
first  Christians,  with  the  purest  charity  to  the  persons  of 
heretics,  gave  their  errors  no  quarter ;  but  discounte- 
nanced them  by  every  reasonable  method. 

The  heretics,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  unite 
themselves  with  Christians.  K  the  same  methods  be  at 
this  day  continued  ; — If  the  heretic  endeavour  to  promote 
his  false  religion  by  pretended  charity,  and  the  Christians 
stand  aloof  from  him,  without  dreading  the  charge  of 
bigotry,  each  act  in  character,  as  their  predecessors  did. 
The  heretics  by  weakening  men's  attaclmient  to  Christ, 
and  the  schismatics  bv  promoting  a  worldly  and  unchari- 
table spirit,  each  did  considerable  mischief;  but  it  was 
the  less,  because  Christians  carefully  kept  themselves  dis- 
tinct from  heretics,  and  thus  set  limits  to  the  infection. 

It  has  been  of  unspeakable  detriment  to  the  Christian 
religion,  to  conceive  that  all  who  profess  it,  are  believers 
of  it,  properly  speaking.  Whereas  very  many  are  Chris- 
tians m  NAME  only,  never  attending  to  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel  at  alL  Not  a  few  glory  in  sentiments  subvert* 
sive  of  its  genius  and  spirit.  And  there  are  still  more 
who  go  not  so  fer  in  opposition  to  godliness;  yet,  by 
making  light  of  the  whole  work  of  grace  on  the  heart, 
they  are  found  on  a  strict  examination,  to  be  as  decidedly 
void  of  true  Christianity.  We  have  seen  the  first  Chris- 
tians individually  converted  :  and,  as  human  nature  needs 
the  same  change  still,  the  particular  instances  of  conver- 
sion described  m  the  Acts  are  models  for  us  at  this  day. 
National  conversions  were  then  unknown ;  nor  has  the 
term  any  proper  meaning.  But  when  whole  countries  are 
supposed  to  become  Christians  merely  because  they  are  so 
termed ;  when  conversion  of  heart  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  and 
when  no  spiritual  fruits  are  expected  to  appear  in  practice; 
— when  such  ideas  grow  fashionable,  opposite  characters 
are  blended  with  each  other;  the  form  of  the  Gospel 
stands,  and  its  power  is  denied.  But  let  us  not  anticipate ; 
— These  scenes  appeared  not  in  the  first  century. 


CENTURY  II. 

CHAP.  L 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANS  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  TRAJAN. 

The  master  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  beginning  of  this 
centmy  was  the  renowned  Trajan.  His  predecessor  Nerva 
had  restored  the  Christian  exiles,  and  granted  a  full  tolera- 
tion to  the  Church.  Hence  the  last  of  the  Apostles  had 
recovered  his  station  at  Ephesus,  and  slept  in  the  Lord, 
before  the  short  interval  of  tranquillity  was  closed  by  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Trajan.  Whatever  explication  may 
be  given  or  conjectured  of  the  cause  of  his  dislike  of  Chris- 
tians, he  had  a  confirmed  prejudice  against  them,  and  med- 
itated the  extinction  of  the  name  :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  ever  changed  his  sentiments,  or  retracted  his  edicts 
against  them. 

There  is  an  account  of  his  persecution  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Pliny  the  governor  of  Bithynia,  a  ^j^^  3^ 
character  well  known  in  classical  history.     The  Penccution 
two  epistles  between  the  emperor  and  the  gover-  chrirtians  -. 
nor  deserve  to  be  transcribed  at  length  :*  they  a.  d.  loe 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  106  or  lOT.f  ^^^^  ' 

C  Pliny  to  Trajan  Emperor. 

"Health. — It  is  my  usual   custom,    Sir,   to   refer  all 
things,  of  which  I  harbour  any  doubts,  to  you.     For  who 
can  better  direct  my  judgment  in  its  hesitation,  pjj^  . 
or  instruct  my  understanding  in  its  ignorance  ?  ^r  to 
I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  any     "^*°' 
examination  of  Christians,  before  I  came  into  this  province. 
I  am  therefore  at  a  loss,  to  determine  what  is  the  usual 

*  Pliny's  Epistles,  x.  97,  98. 
+  Of  perhaps  in  102  or  103  of  the  Vulgar  aera.    The  reader  will  do  well 
lo  keep  in  mind,  that  many  disagreements  in  chronology  are  accounted  for 

S  considering  that  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  is  placed  by  some  of  the  best 
ronologers  four  years  before  our  Vulgar  aera.    [Burton  thinks  a.d.  cxi. 
See  his  Lectures,  2  Vols.  p.  40.    Second  Edition.] 
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object  either  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment,  and  to  what 
length  either  of  them  is  to  be  carried.  It  has  also  been 
with  me  a  question  very  problematical, — whether  any  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  tender  and  the  robust ; — whether  any  room  should  be 
given  for  repentance,  or  the  guilt  of  Christianity  once  in- 
curred is  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  re- 
tractation ; — whether  the  name  itself,  abstracted  from  any 
flagitiousness  of  conduct,  or  the  crimes  connected  with  the 
name,  be  the  object  of  punishment.  In  the  mean  time  this 
has  been  my  method,  with  respect  to  those,  who  were 
brought  before  me  as  Christians.  I  asked  them,  whether 
they  were  Christians  :  if  they  pleaded  guilty,  I  interroga- 
ted them  [a  second  and  a  third  time]  with  a  menace  of 
capital  punishment.  In  case  of  obstinate  perseverance,  I 
ordered  them  to  be  executed.  For  of  this  1  had  no  doubt, 
whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  religion,  that  [stubbornness 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished].  Some 
were  infected  with  the  same  madness  whom,  on  account  of 
their  privilege  of  citizenship,  I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Rome 
to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal.  [But  this  crime  spreading 
(as  is  usually  the  case)  while  it  was  actually  under  prose- 
cution, more  cases  soon  occurred].  An  anonymous  libel 
was  exhibited,  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of  persons,  who 
et  declared,  that  they  were  not  Christians  tnen,  or  ever 
ad  been ;  and  they  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the 
gods  and  [offered  worship  with  wine  and  frankincense  to] 
vour  image,  which,  for  this  purpose,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought  with  the  images  of  the  deities :  and  [they  like- 
wise reviled]  Christ, — none  of  which  things  I  am  told  a 
real  Christian  can  ever  be  compelled  to  do.  On  this  ac- 
count I  dismissed  them.  Others  named  by  an  informer, 
first  affirmed,  and  then  denied  the  charge  of  Christianity  ; 
declaring  that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  some  three  years  ago,  others  still  longer,  some  even 
twenty  years  ago.     All  of  them  worshipped  your  image, 

A  ^^^u-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  go<l«'  and  also  [reviled]  Christ. 
And  this  was  the  account  which  they  gave  of  the  nature  of 
the  rehgion  they  once  had  professed,  whether  it  deserves 
the  name  of  crime  or  error,— namely— that  they  were  ac- 
customed on  a  stated  day  to  meet  before  davlight,   and  to 
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repeat*  among  themselves  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god, 
and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  [to]  commit  any 
wickedness ; — but  on  the  contrary,  [to]  abstain  from  thefts, 
robberies,  and  adulteries  ; — also,  not  [to]  violate  their  pro- 
mise, or  deny  a  pledge ; — after  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  separate,  and  to  meet  again  at  a  promiscuous  harmless 
meal,  from  which  last  practice  they  however  desisted,  after 
the  publication  of  my  edict,  in  which,  agreeably  to  your 
orders,  I  forbad  any  societies  t  of  that  sort.  On  which 
account  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary,  to  inquire,  by  tor- 
ture, from  two  females,  who  were  said  to  be  deaconesses, 
what  is  the  real  truth.  But  nothing  could  I  collect,  ex- 
cept a  depraved  and  excessive  superstition.  Deferring 
therefore  any  farther  investigation,  Idetermined  to  consult 
you.  For  the  number  of  culprits  is  so  great,  as  to  call  for 
serious  consultation.  Many  persons  are  informed  against 
of  every  age  [and  rank]  and  of  both  sexes  ;  and  more  still 
will  be  in  the  same  situation.  The  contagion  of  the  super- 
stition hath  spread  not  only  through  cities,  but  even  villages 
and  the  country.  Not  that  I  think  it  impossible  to  check 
and  to  correct  it.  The  success  of  my  endeavours  hitherto 
forbids  such  desponding  thoughts :  for  the  temples,  once 
almost  desolate,  begin  to  be  frequented,  and  the  sacred 
solemnities,  which  had  long  been  intermitted,  are  now  at- 
tended afresh ;  and  the  sacrificial  victims  are  now  [bought 
up]  every  where,  which  once  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser. 
Whence  I  conclude,  that  many  might  be  reclaimed,  were 
the  hope  of  impunity,  on  repentance,  absolutely  confirmed.** 

Trajan  to  Pliny. 

"  You  have  done  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the 
inquiry  which  you  have  made  concerning  Christians.  For 
truly  no  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which  will 
apply  itself  to  all  cases.  These  people  must  not  be  sought 
after : — If  they  are  brought  before  you  and  convicted  ; 
let  them  be  capitally  punished,  yet  with  this  restriction, 
that  if  any  one  renounce  Christianity,  and  evidence  his 
sincerity  by  supplicating  our  gods,  however  suspected  he 
may  be  for  the  past,  [let  him  on  his  repentance  obtain  par- 

*  [Dicere  secum  invicem  carmen, "  repeat  together  a  set  form  of  prayer," 
is  Melmoih's  translation.]  t  \0t  associations.] 

VOL.  I.  K 
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don.]  But  anonymous  libels  in  no  case  ought  .to  be  at- 
tended to  :  for  [it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent,]  and 
perfectly  incongruous  to  the  maxims  of  [our  age."] 

The  moral  character  of  Pliny  is  one  of  the  most  amiable 
in  all  pagan  authority  ;  yet  does  it  appear,  that  he  joined 
with  his  master  Trajan  in  his  hatred  of  Christians.  In 
the  course  of  this  history,  many  instances  of  the  same  kind 
will  occur.  Trajan's  character  is  doubtless  much  inferior 
to  Pliny's; — ^it  is  indeed  illustrious  by  reason  of  great 
talents,  and  great  exploits  ;  but  by  the  testimony  of  l)io, 
Spartian,  and  Julian,  stained  with  flagrant  vices  ;  *  and,  as 
is  generally  confessed,  tarnished  by  an  extravagant  ambi- 
tion. But  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  men,  who 
seem  enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  virtue,  should  turn 
from  it  with  perfect  disgust,  and  even  persecute  it  with 
rancour,  when  it  appears  in  the  most  genuine  colours  ? 
Let  those  who  imagine  such  men  as  Pliny  to  be  good  and 
virtuous  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  try  to  solve  this 
phenomenon  on  their  own  principles.  On  those  of  the 
real  gospel  the  question  is  not  hard  to  be  determined. 
Admitting  that  Pliny  might  at  first  be  prejudiced  against 
Christians  from  misrepresentation,  how  happens  it,  that 
he  continues  so  after  better  information,  even  when  he  is 
convinced  that  no  moral  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia ;  that  their  meetings  are  peaceable,  and 
the  ends  aimed  at  by  them,  not  only  innocent,  but  laud- 
able ?  The  truth  is,  virtue  in  Pliny  s  writings,  and  virtue 
in  St.  Paul's,  mean  not  the  same  thing.  For  humility,  the 
basis  of  a  Christian's  virtue,  the  pagan  has  not  even  a 
name  in  his  language.  The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of 
virtue  in  the  system  of  one, — his  own  glory  is  the  end  of 
virtue  in  the  system  of  the  other.  The  Christians  of 
Bithynia  would  be  able  to  give  the  severe  inquisitor 
"  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them  with  meekness 
and  fear,"  and  then,  suffering  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well  doing, 
as  to  a  faithfiil  Creator.  These  and  other  precious  sen- 
timents in  St.  Peter's  first  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to 
some  of  their  fathers,  possibly  to  some  of  themselves  then 
alive,    would  now   be  remembered  with   peculiar  force. 

*  See  Lardner's  [Works,  vol.  4.  c.  9.  p.  38.— Ed.  4to.] 
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A  vain-glorious  mind  like  Pliny's,  elated  with  conscious 
rectitude,  would  scorn  to  hear  of  being  saved  by  the  atoning 
blood  of  Jesus,  would  not  believe  the  representation  of 
human  nature  which  the  Christians  would  give  him,  and 
would  prefer  his  own  reason  before  the  instruction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Had  he  been,  like  Cicero,  deeply  tinged  with 
the  academical  philosophy  of  Greece,  like  him  he  would  have 
gloried  in  sceptical  ambiguity,  or  have  inclined  to  the  athe- 
istic views,  to  Mdiich  most  of  the  old  philosophers  were  de- 
voted. But  as  he  seems  to  have  imitated  him,  rather 
in  his  passion  for  oratorical  glory,  than  in  his  philosophical 
spirit,  he  rested  in  the  vulgar  creed,  highly  absurd  as  it 
was,  and  preferred  it  to  the  purest  dictates  of  Christianity. 
The  former  thwarted  not  his  pride  and  his  lusts  :  the  latter 
required  the  humiliation  of  the  one,  and  the  mortification  of 
the  other. 

In  all  ages,  men  even  of  amiable  morals,  if  destitute  of 
true  holiness,  are  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  We  here  see 
the  true  reason  of  this  enmity  ;  which  is  not  capable  of 
being  abated  by  argument  :  for  if  that  had  been  tne  case, 
Pliny  might  have  seen  the  iniquity  of  his  proceedings.  To 
call  a  thing  madness  and  depraved  superstition,  on  the  face 
of  which  he  sees  much  good  and  no  evil,  is  the  height  of  un- 
reasonableness. But  it  is  practised  by  many  at  this  day,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  yet  are  really  as  averse  to 
the  Gospel  as  Pliny  was.  Now  if  we  were  not  willing  to 
be  deceived  by  mere  names,  but  would  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  things,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  who  they 
are  that  resemble  Pliny,  and  who  they  are  that  resemble 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia. 

In  fact,  as  there  are  now,  so  there  were  then,  persons, 
who  worshipped  Christ  as  their  God,  who  loved  one  another 
as  brethren  united  in  him  :  men  who  derived  from  his  influ- 
ence support  under  the  severest  pressures  :  who  were  calum- 
niated by  others:  who  were  treated  as  silly  people,  on 
account  of  that  humble  and  self-denying  spirit,  by  which 
they  kept  up  communion  with  their  Saviour  on  earth  ; 
and  who  expected  to  enjoy  him  in  heaven.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  Trajan  and  Pliny,  that  such  principles  were  not 
exterminated  from  the  earth.  They  hated  the  men  and 
their  religion. 
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The  diffei^nce  between  the  persecutors  and  the  sufferers 
is  i^markable  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  politics.  The 
reli^on  of  Trajan  was  governed  by  this  spirit :  And  his 
minister  thinks  it  needlnl  to  force  men  to  follow  the  pagan 
religion,  whether  they  believed  it  to  be  right  or  not.  Per- 
secuting edicts  appear  to  have  been  in  force  against  Chris- 
tians before  the  correspondence  which  we  have  seen  ;  and 
Nen-a's  toleration  seems  to  have  ceased.  But  the  Christians 
showed,  that  their  Master  s  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world : 
They  were  meek  and  passive,  as  Christ  himself  had  been, 
and  as  Peter  had  exhorted  them  to  be.  Their  number  was 
very  lai^  in  Bithynia,  capable  surely  of  raising  a  rebellion 
troublesome  to  the  state  ;  and  they  would  have  done  so, 
if  their  spirits  had  been  as  turbident  as  those  of  many  pre- 
tended Christians.  "  But  they  were  subject  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.**  If  there  had  been 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  seditious  spirit  among  them,  Pliny 
must  have  mentioned  it ;  and  their  discontinuance  of  their 
feasts  of  charity,  after  they  found  them  disagreeable  to 
government,  is  a  proof  of  their  loyal  and  peaceable  temper. 

In  Asia,  Arrius  Antonius  persecuted  them  with  extreme 
fury.  I  am  not  certain  whether  his  persecution  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  as  there  was  an  Antonius  very 
intimate  with  Pliny,  the  following  story  of  him,  from  Ter- 
tullian,*  may  not  improperly  be  introduced  here. — The 
whole  body  of  Christians,  wearied  with  constant  hardships, 
presented  themselves  before  his  tribunal :  He  ordered  a  few 
of  them  to  execution,  and  said  to  the  rest,  "  Miserable  peo- 
ple, if  you  choose  death,  you  may  find  precipices  and  halters 
enough  ! "  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  the  Christians  hoped 
to  disarm  the  persecutor  by  the  sight  of  their  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  characters  at  this  time  was 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor  of  St.  James. 
Jerusalem  indeed  was  no  more,  but  the  Church  still 
existed  in  some  part  of  Judea.  Some  heretics  accused 
him,  as  a  Christian,  before  Atticus  the  Roman  governor. 
He  was  then  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  was 
scourged  many  days.  The  persecutor  was  astonished  at 
his  hardiness  ;  but  not  moved  with  pity  for  his  sufferings : 
— at  last  he  ordered  him  to  be  crucined-t 

♦  Ad.  Scapul.  C.  6.  f  Euseb.  B.  iii.  c.  32. 
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It  was  in  the  year  107,  that  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
was  martyred  for  the  faith  of  Jesus.     On  the  death  of  Euo- 
dius,  about  the  year  70,  he  had  been  appointed  ^  j^  j^^ 
in  his  room  by  the  Apostles  who  were  then  alive.   Martyrdom 
He  governed  the  Church  during  this  long  pe-  ""^  ^f^^^"^ 
riod  :  Nor  was  it  a  small  indication  of  the  continued  grace 
of  God  to  that  city,  to  have  been  blessed  so  long  with  such 
a  luminary.     We  must  be  content  with  the  short  character 
given  of  his  ministry  in  the  Acts  of  Ignatius,  a  piece  of 
martyrology  first  published  in  1647  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
firom  two  old  manuscripts  which  have  stronger  marks  of  cre- 
dibility than  is  usual  in  such  compositions. 

"  He  was  a  man  in  all  things  like  to  the  Apostles.  As 
a  good  pilot,  by  the  helm  of  prayer  and  fasting,  by  the  con- 
stancy of  his  doctrine  and  spiritual  labour,  he  opposed  him- 
self to  the  floods  of  the  adversary — ^he  was  like  a  divine 
lamp  illuminating  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by  his  exposition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  and  lastly,  to  preserve  his  Church, 
he  scrupled  not  freely  to  expose  himself  to  a  bitter  death" — 
These  Acts  were  compiled  by  those  who  went  with  him 
from  Antioch,  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  sufferings.* 

Ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  were  not  stronger 
features  in  the  character  of  Caesar,  than  the  desire  of  mar- 
tyrdom was  in  that  of  Ignatius.  Divine  Providence  how- 
ever preserved  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  during 
the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  reserved  him  to  the  time 
of  Trajan.  This  prince  being  come  to  Antioch  ^  .^  ^^^ 
about  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  year  To  Antioch ; 
107,  in  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  Ignatius, 
fearing  for  the  Christians,  and  hoping  to  avert  the  storm 
by  OTCring  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead,  came  volun- 
tsnly  into  the  presence  of  Trajan.f  I  shall  deliver  the 
conference,  as  it  stands  in  the  Acts  of  Ignatius, — a  monu- 
ment of  false  glory  shrouding  itself  under  superstition  and 
ignorance,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  of  true  glory,  supported 
by  the  faith  and  hope  of  Jesus,  on  the  other. 

Being  introduced  into  the  emperor  s  presence,  he  was 
thus  addressed  by  Trajan :  J    "  What  an  impious  spirit  art 

•  Wake's  Epistles,  [c.  5,  Sect.  10.  Martyrium  S.  Ignat.  c.  1.  and  c.  7.] 

t  rMartyrium  S.  Ignat.  c.  2.] 
t  See  the  Acts  of  IgnaUus ;  and  the  Preface  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  pre- 
fixed  to  a  Tragedy  written  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Gambold,  which  represents  the 
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thou,  both  to  transgress  our  commands,  and  to  inveigle 
others  into  the  same  folly,  to  their  ruin  ?  Ignatius 
Ignatius  answcrcd,  Theophonis  ought  not  to  be  called  so ; 
examined  forasmuch  as  all  wicked  spirits  are  departed  far 
by  Trajan.  ^^  ^^^  scFvants  of  God.  But  if  you  call  me  im- 
pious because  I  am  hostile  to  evil  spirits,  I  own  the  charge  in 
that  respect.  For  I  dissolve  all  their  snares,  through  the  in- 
ward support  of  Christ  the  heavenly  King. — Traj.  Pray,  who 
is  Theophonis  ? — Ign.  He  who  has  Cbrist  in  his  breast. — 
Traj.  And  thinkest  thou  not  that  gods  reside  in  us  also, 
who  fight  for  us  against  our  enemies  ? — Ign.  You  mistake 
in  calhng  the  demons  of  the  nations  by  the  name  of  gods. 
For  there  is  only  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them  ;  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  his 
only-begotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my  portion  ! — Traj. 
His  kingdom  do  you  say,  who  was  crucified  under  Pilate  ? 
— Ign.  His,  who  crucified  my  sin  with  its  author  ;  and  has 
put  all  the  fraud  and  malice  of  Satan  under  the  feet  of 
those  who  carry  him  in  their  heart. — Traj.  Dost  thou  then 
carry  him  who  was  crucified  within  thee  ? — Ign.  I  do ;  for 
it  is  written  ;  "  I  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  Then 
Trajan  pronounced  this  sentence  against  him :  "  Since 
Ignatius  confesses,  that  he  carries  within  himself  him  that 
was  crucified,  we  command,  that  he  be  carried  bound  by 
soldiers  to  Great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,**  * 

The  learned  Scaliger  was  puzzled  to  conceive  what  could 
induce  Trajan  to  order  his  being  sent  so  long  a  journey  for 
execution.  It  might  seem  more  natural  for  him  to  have 
directed  that  he  should  sufler  in  the  view  of  his  own  flock, 
in  order  to  deter  them  fi^m  Christianity.  But  Trajan 
might  think  the  example  much  more  striking  and  extensive, 
by  using  the  method  which  he  took.  At  any  rate,  Provi- 
dence undoubtedly  displayed,  in  this  way,  much  more 
abundantly  the  honours  of  the  cross,  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows.  The  doctrine  of  Union  with  Christ  by 
faith,  now  so  much  ridiculed,  appears  here  in  its  full  glory : 
And  if  ever  we  be  called  to  scenes  like  these,  we  shall  feel 

spiiit  of  primitive  Christianity.     The  tragedy,  considered  as  a  composition, 
is  unequal ;  but  it  contains  many  beautiful  passages. 

*  [Martyr.  S.  Ignat.  c.  2.  this  is  not  a  close  translation^  but  the  sense  is 
not  departed  from.] 
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the  need  of  it  strongly,  and  be  sensible  of  the  impotence 
of  those  schemes  of  mere  human  invention,  which  are  often 
substituted  in  its  room.  Only  Christ  within  can  support  the 
heart  in  the  hour  of  severe  trial :  The  boasted  moral  virtue 
of  proud  philosophers  is  radically  defective  and  unsound. 

The  scene  before  us  is  august ;  and  the  state  of  Chris- 
tendom at  that  time  is  much  illustrated  by  it.  The  seven 
epistles  of  this  great  man,  undoubtedly  genuine  as  they 
are,  and  accurately  distinguished  from  au  corrupt  inter- 

E)lations,*  will  come  in  aid  to  the  Acts  of  his  martjrrdom : 
y  them  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ;  and  what  the 
Gospel  can  do  for  men,  who  really  believe  it,  and  feel  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  its  divine  Author,  has  not  often 
been  more  illustnously  displayed. 

From  Antioch  he  was  hurried  by  his  guards  to  Seleucia : 
Sailing  thence,  after  great  fatigue  he  arrived  at  Smyrna. 
While  the  ship  remained  in  port,  he  was  allowed  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  Polycarp,  who  was  bishop  of  the  Christians 
there.  They  had  been  fellow-disciples  of  St.  John  ;  and 
the  holy  joy  of  their  interview  may  be  conceived  by  such 
persons  as  know  what  the  love  of  Christ  is,  and  how  it  ope- 
rates in  the  breasts  of  those  in  whom  he  dwells.  Deputies 
were  sent  from  the  various  churches  of  Asia  to  attend  and 
console  him,  and  to  receive  some  benefit  by  his  spiritual 
communications.  Bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  con- 
versed with  him :  a  general  convocation  seems  to  have 
taken  place. — Four  of  Ignatius's  seven  epistles  were 
written  from  Smyrna,  to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Mag- 
nesia, Tralles,  and  Rome.f 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  appears,  from  his  epistle  to  them, 
still  to  have  maintained  its  character  of  evangelical  purity. 
Their  zeal  indeed  had  decayed,  but  was  revived :  and  the 

*  Archbishop  Usher  has  preserved,  or  rather  restored,  these  Epistles  to 
tons. 

t  [Mr.  Cureton  has  just  published,  from  an  interesting  collection  of 
Syriac  MSS.  recently  obtained  by  the  British  Museum,  the  Striae  version, 
together  with  an  English  translation  of  three  of  Ignatius^s  epistles,  namelv 
to  Polycarp,  the  Epnesians  and  the  Romans  ;  and  as  these  are  very  much 
shorter  than  what  we  have  in  the  Greek,  it  affords  a  very  strong  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  additions  in  the  latter  have  been  interpolations.  In  the 
passages  selected  by  Milner,  I  have  placed  within  bracicets,  those  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  Syriac,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
convinced  that  they  are  all  interpolations,  though  it  seems  very  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  account  either  for  their  insertion  or  omission.] 
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rage  of  persecution  was  the  hot-bed,  which  reanimated 
their  souls,  and  made  them  finiitful  again  in  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  The  very  titles,  by  which  he  addresses  them, 
demonstrate  what  their  faith  was  in  common  with  that  of 
the  whole  Church  at  that  time ;  and  abundantly  show 
the  vanity  of  those,  whose  dislike  of  the  peculiar  truths  of 
Christianity  induces  them  to  suppose,  that  the  ideas  of  pre- 
destination, election,  and  grace,  were  purely  the  systematic 
inventions  of  Augustine,  and  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Christians.  We  are  certain,  that  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
that  particularly  addressed  to  this  Church,  are  full  of  the 
same  things. 

[Ignatius,  who  is  also  called  Theophorus,  to  the  Church 
at  Ephesus  in  Asia,  a  church  deserving  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  happy,  blessed  in  the  majesty  and  fulness  of 
God  the  Father,  predestinated  before  the  world,  to  be  per- 
petually glorious,  immoveable,  united  and  elect  through 
real  suffenng,]*  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  God,  much  joy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  spot- 
less grace."  The  character,  which  he  gives  of  their  bishop 
Onesimus,  raises  our  idea  of  him  to  a  great  degree.  He 
calls  him  "  inexpressible  in  charity,  whom  I  beseech  you 
to  love  according  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  of  you 
to  imitate  him.  Blessed  be  his  name,  who  has 
[given  to  you  who  are  worthy  of  it]  to  enjoy  such  a  bishop." 
With  him  he  honourably  mentions  also  some  presbyters  or 
deacons  of  their  Church,  ["  Through  whom,  says  he,  "  I 
have  seen  you  all  in  love."]  Onesimus  probably  was  the 
fugitive  slave  of  Philemon,  a  growing  plant  in  St.  Paul  s 
time. 

The  imaffected  charity  and  humility  of  Ignatius  deserve 
our  attention.  He  alone  seemed  unconscious  of  his  attain- 
ments, while  the  whole  Christian  world  admired  him. 
["  I  do  not,"  says  he,  "  dictate  to  you,  as  if  I  were  a  per- 
rsect  3      ^^°   ^^  ^^y  consequence.     For  though   I   am 

^ '  '  bound  for  the  name  of  Christ,  I  am  not  yet  per- 
fected in  Christ  Jesus.  For  now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple, 
and  speak  to  you  as  my  teachers.  For  I  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained by  you  in  faith,  in  admonition,  in  patience,  in  long 
suffering.]     But  since  charity  will  not  suffer  me  to  be 

*  Alludiog,  doubtless,  to  the  Errors  of  the  Doceta. 
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silent  conceming  you,  for  this  reason  I  take  upon  me  to 
exhort  you  to  run  together  with  me  according  to  the 
mind  of  God."  * 

Nothing  lies  more  on  his  heart  in  all  his  epistles,  than  to 
recommend  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  to  reprobate  schisms  and  dissensions.  He  re- 
presents the  Christians  as  all  united  to  Jesus  Christ ;  all 
partaking  of  the  same  spiritual  life.  To  separate  from  the 
Church  ;  and  to  lose  that  subordination  in  which  they  stood 
to  their  pastors,  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  seductions  of  those  who 
would  draw  them  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
In  modem  times  this  language  is  judged  not  very  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  on  which  we  are  so  apt  to  felicitate 
ourselves.  And  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  strong  manner, 
in  which  submission  to  the  Bishop  is  inculcated,  has  been 
the  most  weighty  argument  with  several  persons  to  encou- 
rage themselves  in  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  these  pieces. 
But  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  on  this  ac- 
count, is  to  be  the  slaves  of  prejudice.  Usher,  and  after 
him  Vossius,  have  suflSciently  distinguished  the  genuine 
from  the  false  and  the  interpolated  :  and  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  and  the  agreement  of  the  epistles,  as  thus  puri- 
fied, with  the  quotations  of  the  ancients,  render  them  su- 
perior to  all  exceptions.t 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Churches  were,  suffi- 
ciently justify  the  strong  expressions  of  Ignatius.  Heretics 
of  various  kinds  abounded  :  and  their  specious  artifices 
were  likely  to  seduce  the  minds  of  the  weak.  What  then 
could  be  so  just  a  preservative  to  them,  as  to  stick  close 
to  the  society  of  their  faithful  pastors,  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  ?  Humility  is  the  guard  of  real  Christian 
goodness  :  nothing  but  the  want  of  it  could  have  tempted 
them  to  desire  a  separation  :  and  in  every  age  the  same 
conduct  toward  godly  pastors  is,  doubtless,  the  true  wis- 
dom of  the  Church  :  The  spirit  of  schism,  of  ambition,  of 

*  L^^^^f^CT*  tJ  ynif^  rod  Ofow,  the  Syriac  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Cnreton 
*«  that  ye  wUl  be  diligent  in  the  wUi  of  God."] 

-f  I  shall  not  enter  into  so  large  a  field  of  criticism  : — whoever  has  leisure 
and  temper  sufficient  for  the  subject,  may  read  with  advantage  Du  Pin's 
statement  of  the  controversy  conceming  Ignatius's  epistles :  and  may 
thence,  I  believe,  learn  aU  that  is  needful  to  be  known  concerning  it. 
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self-conceit,  disguising  itself  under  the  specious  pretences 
of  liberty  and  of  conscience,  has  constantly  produced  the 
most   fatal  effects.      Ignatius  certainly   would  not   have 
wished  the  Ephesians  to  follow  unsound  and  unfaithful 
pastors  :  but  much  more  caution  in  judging,  and  a  much 
greater  degree  of  submission  to  ministers  confessedly  up- 
right, are  doubtless  requisite,  than  many  persons  in  our 
days  are  willing  to  admit. — ["  Let  no  one,"  says  Ignatius, 
**  mistake  ; — if  any  man  is  not  within  the  altar, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God.    If  the  prayer 
of  one  or  two  has  so  much  strength,  how  much  more  that 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  whole  church  :  He,  who  separates 
from  it,  is  proud,  and  condemns  himself:  For  it  is  written, 
God  resisteth  the  proud.     Let  us  study  therefore  obedience 
to  the  bishop,  that  we  may  be  subject  to  God.      And  the 
more  silent  and  gentle  any  one  observes  the  bishop 
to  be,  the  more  on  that  account  should  he  rever- 
ence him.     Every  one,  to  whom  the  Master  commits  the 
stewardship,  ought  to  be  received  as  the  Master  himself." — 
"  Indeed,'    says  he,   *'  Onesimus  exceedingly   commends 
your  godly  order  : — and  that  you  live  according  to  truth, 
and  that  no  heresy  dwells  with  you." — "  Some  indeed,  with 
7  1     ^^^^  ostentation,  make  specious  but  fallacious 
pretensions,  whose  works  are  unworthy  of  God, 
whom  you  ought  to  avoid  as  wild  beasts.     For  they  are 
raging  dogs,  biting  in  secret,  whom  you  should  shun,  as 
being  persons  very  diflScult  to  be  cured.     One  physician 
there  is,  bodily  and  spiritual,  begotten  and  unbegotten,  God 
appearing  in  flesh,  true  life,  [in  death]  both  from  Mary 
and  from  God, — ^first  suffering, — then  impassible" — ["I 
have  known  some  who  went  from  this  place,*  whom  you  did 
not  suffer  to  sow  tares  among  you  :  you  stopped 
your  ears  ;  so  that  you  would  not  receive  their 
seed,  as  being  stones  of  the  temple  of  your  Father,]   pre- 
pared for  the  building  of  God  the  Father,  lifted  up  into 
heavenly  places  bv  the  engine  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  his 
cross,  using  the  Holy   Spirit  as  a  cord." — "  Yet  pray  ear- 
rsect.  10     ^^^^^y  ^^^  other  men  without  ceasing  ;  for  there 
^      *    is  hope  of  [repentance]  in  them,  that  they  also 

*  From  Smyrna,  I  suppose,  where  the  heresy  of  the  Docelae  was  more 
common. 
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may  be  brought  to  God.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
instructed,  at  least,  by  your  works." — ["  Without  Christ, 
think  nothing  becoming ; — ^in  whom  I  carry  about  pg^  , , , 
my  bonds, — spiritual  jewels ; — ^in  which  may  I  be 
found  at  the  resurrection  through  your  prayer,  [of  which 
may  it  be  mine  always  to  be  a  partiaker,]  that  my  lot  may 
be  cast  among  the  Ephesian  Christians,  who  have  always 
harmonized  with  the  Apostles  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ !" 

"  Ye  are  partakers  of  the  mysteries  with  Paul  the  holy, 
the  renowned,  the  blessed,  whose  footsteps  may  I 
follow  !" — "  Neglect  not  assemblies  for  thanks-      ^ 
giving  and  prayer :  For  when  you  assiduously  attend  on 
these  things,  the  powers  of  Satan  are  demolished, 
and  his  pernicious  kingdom  is  dissolved  by  the 
unanimity  of  your  faith  " — "  Bemember  me,  as  Jesus  Christ 
also  does  you.     Pray  for  the  Church  in   Syria, 
whence  I  am  led  bound  to  Rome, — the  meanest 
of  the  faithful  who  are  there." 

I  know  not  how  the  reader  may  conceive  ;  but  to  my 
mind,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  style  bloated  with 
Asiatic  tumour,  and  still  more  perhaps  of  a  text  very  cor- 
rupt, the  ideas  contained  in  tnese  passages  of  Ignatius's 
epistle — and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  it,  is  little  inferior 
to  this  specimen, — while  they  represent  partly  the  faith, 
discipline,  and  spirit  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  and  partly 
the  charitable  and  heavenly  mind  of  the  author,  give  the 
fairest  pattern  of  real  Christianity  alive  in  its  root  and  in 
its  fruits.  We  see  here  what  Christians  once  were,  and 
what  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace  are.  And  that  happy 
union,  order,  and  peace,  which  flourished  so  long  at  Ephe- 
sus,  untainted  with  heresy,  and  ever  preserving  the  sim- 
plicity of  reliance  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  calls  for  our 
commendation  of  their  obedience  to  their  faithful  pastors  ; 
the  want  of  a  tender  conscientiousness  in  which  matter,  so 
soon  dissipates  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  many  modem 
Churches,  and  favours  very  much  the  growth  of  a  contrary 
spirit  of  fickleness,  turbulence,  and  selwmportance  :  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  feeds  the  pride  of  corrupt  nature, 
reduces  large  societies  of  Christians  into  contemptible  little 
parties  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  leaves  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  crafly  and  designing. 
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The  letters  of  Ignatius  add  something  to  the  stock  of 
history,  as  they  introduce  to  our  acquaintance  the  two 
Asiatic  Churches  of  Magnesia  and  Tralles,  which  else  had 
been  unknown  to  us.  £i  truth,  that  whole  fertile  region 
of  Asia  propria  seems  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  evan- 

felized  than  any  other  part  of  the  worid  at  that  period, 
rom  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  labours  at  Ephesus,  "  when  all 
they,  which  dwelt  in  Asia,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,"*  to  the  martjrrdom  of  Ig- 
natius,— that  is  for  half  a  century  or  upwards, — ^the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  was  preserved  in  its  purity  in  these 
Churches  :  The  opposers  of  the  Gospel  could  gain  no  foot- 
ing at  all  in  some  of  them  :  In  others  they  made  no  great 
or  at  least,  no  abiding  impressions  :  In  some  the  fervour  of 
piety  was  much  declined :  and  in  others  it  still  retained  a 
considerable  strength.  A  strong  sense  of  the  infinite  value 
of  Jesus  in  his  Gtidhead,  his  priesthood,  and  his  blood,  pre- 
vailed in  this  region  :  Faith  and  love  were  fed  by  the  view 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  patience  in  suffering  for  his  name  was 
one  of  their  most  common  virtues. 

Damas,  the  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  was  a  young  person, 
whom  Ignatius  calls  "  worthy  of  Grod."  Eminent  grace  in 
persons  of  tender  years  was  sometimes  in  the  primitive 
Church  distinguished  by  their  advancement  to  the  episco- 
pate.     In  his  letter  to  the  Magnesians,  he  warns  them  not 

rsec  3  *^  despise  his  youth,  but  to  imitate  the  holy  pres- 
byters, who  gave  place  to  him,  but  not  to  him 
so  properly,  as  to  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. — "  Some  per- 
4  ^^^^'  indeed,  call  a  man  a  Bishop,  but  do  every 
thing  independently  of  him.  Such  seem  to  me 
to  have  lost  a  good  conscience,  because  their  assemblies  are 
not  regulated  with  stedfastness  and  Christian  order."     He 

rsec  2     ™^°^^^^s  ^^  with  honour  Bassus  and  Apollonius 

as   presbyters,  and  Sotio  the  deacon,  "  whose 

happiness,"  says  he,  "  may  I  partake  of !  because  he  is 

subject  to  the  bishop,  as  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the 

presbytery,  as  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  evidently  points  out  three  distinct 
ranks  in  the  primitive  Church, — ^the  Bishop,  the  Presbyters, 
and  the  Deacons.     A  blind  and  implicit  submission  to  a 

*  Acts  xix.  10. 
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hierarchy,  however  corrupt,  worthless  and  ignorant,  was 
then  unknown.  But  a  just  and  regular  subordination,  ac- 
cording to  the  ranks  of  men  in  the  Church,  was  much  at- 
tended to ;  and  nothing  like  it,  humanly  speaking,  so  much 
encourages  and  enables  godly  pastors  to  discharge  their 
office  with  zeal  and  alacrity.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive, 
what  was  the  most  customary  mode  of  church-government 
in  those  times.  In  vain,  I  think,  will  almost  any  modem 
church  whatever  set  up  a  claim  to  exact  resemblance. 
Usher  s  model  of  reduced  Episcopacy  seems  to  come  the 
nearest  to  the  plan  of  the  primitive  Churches.  At  first, 
indeed,  or  for  some  time,  cnurch  governors  were  only  of 
two  ranks.  Presbyters  and  Deacons  :  At  least,  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  particular  instances;  as  at  Philippi* 
and  at  Ephesus:t  and  the  term  Bishop  was  confounded 
with  that  of  Presbyter.  The  Church  of  Corinth  continued 
long  in  this  state,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  Clement  s 
epistle ;  and  thence  we  may  in  part  accoimt  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  contentious  spirit.  As  these  Churches 
grew  numerous,  they  could  never  be  all  assembled  in  one 
place :  the  Presbyters  must  have  ministered  to  different 
congregations,  though  the  Church  continued  one.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  all  the  Churches  followed  the 
model  of  the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem,  where  one  of  the 
Apostles  was  the  first  Bishop.  A  settled  presidency  ob- 
tamed,  and  the  name  of  Angel  was  first  given  to  the  su- 
preme ruler,  though  that  of  Bishop  soon  succeeded.  That 
this  was  the  case  m  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  is  certain. 
The  address  of  the  charges  to  him,  in  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, demonstrates  his  superiority.  The  Deacon,  it  is  well 
known,  was  chosen  to  administer  in  sacred  employments  of 
an  inferior  kind.  These  three  ranks  appear  to  have  been 
general  through  the  Christian  world  in  the  former  part  of 
this  century. 

It  has  been  an  error  common  to  all  parties,  to  treat  these 
lesser  matters,  as  if  they  were  jure  divino,  or  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  imalterable.  Could  it,  however, 
conveniently  be  done,  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  a  reduced 
Episcopacy,  in  which  the  dioceses  were  of  small  extent,  as 
those  in  the  primitive  Church  undoubtedly  were,  and  in 
•  Ch.  i.  Phil.  [ver.  l.]  t  Acts  xx.  17. 
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which  the  President,  residing  in  the  metropolis,  exercises 
a  superintendency  over  ten  or  twelve  Presbyters  of  the 
same  city  and  neighbourhood,  would  bid  the  fairest  to  pro- 
mote order,  peace,  and  harmony. 

But  the  Christian  world  has  been  more  anxious  to  sup- 
port different  modes  of  government,  than  to  behave  as 
Christians  ought  to  do  in  each  of  them.  A  subject  of  much 
greater  importance  is  suggested  to  us  by  a  passage  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  "  As  there  are  two  coins,  one  of 
5  ^^^>  *^^  other  of  the  world,  and  each  of  them  is 
impressed  with  its  own  character:  the  unbelievers 
are  of  this  world,  the  beUevers  in  love  have  the  character  of 
God  the  Father  through  Jesus,  into  whose  sufferings  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  die,  his  life  is  not  in  us.**  Thus  does  |gna-  / 
tjjis^call  our  attention  to  the  grand  distinction  of  men  into 
two  sorts  before  God ;  of  which  whoever  has  felt  the  force, 
will  be  little  solicitous  concerning  other  distinctions. 

Let  us  hear  Ignatius's  testimony  to  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  to  justification  by  his  grace  through  faith,  and  to  the 
constant  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  And  we  may  observe 
at  the  same  time,  how  the  Jewish  leaven  of  self-righteous- 
ness had  not  ceased,  to  attempt  at  least,  to  darken,  and  to 
corrupt  these  essentials  of  the  Gospel.  The  religion  of  the 
Jews,  indeed,  must  have  been  at  this  time  in  a  very  low 
state  ;  yet  the  same  Pharisaism  is  so  congenial  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  ministers  in  all  ages  will  see  occasion  to 
warn  their  people  against  it,  as  Ignatius  did. 

"  Be  not  deceived  with  heterodox  opinions,  nor  old  un- 
profitable fables.  For  if  we  still  live  according  to  Judaism, 
we  confess  that  we  have  not  received  grace.  For 
the  Divine  Prophets  lived  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  they  were  persecuted,  being 
inspired  by  his  grace,  to  assure  the  disobedient,  that  there 
is  one  God,  who  manifested  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  who  is  his  Eternal  Word — K  then  they  have  indeed 
cast  off  their  old  principles,  and  are  come  to  a  new  hope  in 

[Sect  9     Christ,  let  them  no  longer  observe  the  Jewish 

Sabbath,  but  live  according  to  the  resurrection 

of  the  Lord,*  in  whose  resurrection  n*om  the  dead  our  re- 

*  Kora  Kvpiaidipgtf^if  ^firr«f — A  manifest  intimation  to  them  to  observe  the 
Lord's  day. 
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surrection  also  is  ensured,  by  him  and  by  his  death,  which 
some  deny  ; — ^through  [which  mystery]  we  have  received 
the  [faith ;]  and  on  account  of  this  we  endure,  that  we 
may  be  foimd  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  our  only  teacher. 
How  can  we  live  without  him,  whose  disciples  even  the  pro- 
phets were?  for  in  spirit  they  expected  him  as  their  teacher. 
— Let  us  not  then  be  insensible  of  his  loving-kindness:  For 
if  he  measured  to  us  according  to  what  we  have 
done,  we  should  be  ruined.  Therefore  being  his 
disciples,  let  us  learn  to  live  according  to  Christianity :  he 
who  follows  any  other  name  than  this,  is  not  of  God.  Lay 
aside  then  the  old  bitter  leaven,  and  be  transformed  into  a 
new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus  Christ — for  Christianity  is  not 
converted  to  Judaism,  but  Judaism  to  Christianity,  that 
every  tongue  confessing  God  might  be  gathered  together. 
— Tnese  things  I  warn  you,  nfy  beloved,  not  be-  ^^ 

cause  I  have  known  some  of  you  thus  ill-dis- 
posed ;  but,  as  the  least  of  you,  I  am  willing  to  admonish 
you,  that  ye  fall  not  into  the  snares  of  vain-glory,  but  that 
ye  may  be  well  assured  of  that  nativity,  suffering,  and  re- 
surrection, during  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  of 
which  literally  and  really  Jesus  Christ  was  the  subject,  who 
is  our  hope,  from  which  may  none  of  you  be  turned  aside  ! 
— I  know  that  ye  are  not  puffed  up,  for  ye  have  ^^  i 

Jesus  Christ  in  yourselves ;  and  the  more  1  praise 
you,  the  more  I  know  that  ye  will  be  lowly-minded." — 
Beautiful  view  of  their  genuine  humility ! — He  proceeds 
thus : — "  Study  then  to  be  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Apostles,  that  in 
all  things  which  ye  do,  ye  may  have  good  success  in  flesh 
and  spirit,  in  faith  and  love,  in  the  l^n,  and  the  Father, 
and  the  Spirit — Knowing  that  ye  are  fiill  of  God,  I  have 
briefly  exhorted  you.     Kemember  me  in  your  prayers,  that 
I  may  come  to  God,  and  to  the  Church  in  Syna,    ^^^  ^^ 
of  which  I  am  unworthy  to  be  called  a  member. 
For  I  need  your  united  prayer  in  God,  and  your  charity, 
that  the  Church  in  Syria  may  be  thought  worthy  to  par- 
take of  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace  through  your  Church. 
The  Ephesians  at  Smyrna,  whence  I  write,  [being 
present  to  the  glory  of  God  as  also  you  your-      ^ 
selves,  who,  have  refreshed  me  in  all  things  together  with 
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Folycarp,  bishop  of  the  Smyrneans,  salute  you,  and  the  res); 
of  the  (5hurches  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  the  same. 
Farewell  in  the  concord  of  Grod,  possessing  a  spirit  of  union 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.] 

From  Smyrna  he  wrote  also  to  the  Church  of  Tralles, 
the  bishop  of  which  was  Polybius,  "  who  so  rejoiced  with 
me,"  says  he,  "  that  I  beheld  all  your  multitude  in  him. 
Receiving  therefore  your  divine  benevolence  through  him, 
I  seemed  actually  to  find  you,  as  I  have  known  you  to  be, 
followers  of  God.  For  since  ye  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
as  to  Jesus  Christ,  ye  appear  to  me  to  live,  not 
after  man,  but  after  Jesus  Christ ;  who  died  for 
us,  that  believing  in  his  death  ye  might  escape  death." 

In  what  follows  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  weak  and 
infant  state  of  this  Church  ;  which,  though  sound,  had  pro- 
bably not  been  so  long  planted  as  the  rest.  And  the  martyr 
seems  to  express  some  consciousness  of  superior  attainments 
and  rifts,  though  nevertheless  restrained  by  deep  humility. 

"  I  have  a  strong  savour  of  God ;  but  I  take  a  just  mea- 
sure of  myself,  lest  I  perish  by  boasting.  For  now  I  must 
4  ^ore  abundantly  fear,  and  not  attend  to  those 
who  would  inflate  me  with  pride — I  love  indeed 
to  suffer,  but  do  not  know  whether  I  am  worthy. — I  need 
gentleness  of  spirit,  by  which  the  prince  of  this  world  is 
subdued.  Cannot  I  write  to  you  of  heavenly  things  ? — 
Ye  are  infants ;  and  I  fear  lest  I  should  hurt 

^  '  you : — I  fear  lest,  through  incapacity  of  receiv- 
ing stronger  meat,  ye  should  be  injured  in  your  spiritual 
growth." — He  goes  on  to  guard  them  against  schisms  and 
heresies,  to  remind  them  of  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel, 
viz.  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  and,  in  his  usual  manner,  to 
recommend  obedience  to  their  pastors  : — He  modestly  thus 
concludes, — "  As  yet  I  am  not  out  of  the  reach 

**  of  danger ;  but  the  Father  is  faithfiil  in  Jesus 

Christ  to  fulfil  my  petition  and  yours,  in  whom  may  [ye] 
be  found  blameless ! " 

The  subject  of  his  letter  to  the  Boman  Christians  was  to 
intreat  them  not  to  use  any  methods  for  his  deliverance. — 
He  had  the  prize  of  martyrdom  before  him,  and  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  be  roobed  of  it. — He  speaks  with  imcommon  pathos ; 

'*  I  fear  your  charity,  lest  it  should  injure  me.     It  will 
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be  easy  for  you  to  do  what  you  wish  :  But,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  me  to   [attain  unto  God,  if  you  do  not 
spare  me.]     If  you   be  silent  in  my  behalf,  j  *^  ®^*-   J 
shall  be  [the  word]  of  God  ;*  but  if  you  love  to  retain  me 
in  the  flesh,  I  shall  be  [but  an  empty  sound.] — I 
write  to  the  Churches,  and  signify  to  them  all,  that 
I  die  willingly  for  God,  unless  you  prevent  me  :  I  beseech 
you,  that  you  show  not  an   unreasonable  love 
toward  me  :   Suffer  me  to  be  the  food  of  beasts, 
by  which  means  I  shall  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Kather  encourage  the  wild  beasts,  that  they  may  become 
my  sepulchre  ;  that  nothing  of  my  body  may  be  left  ;  that 
I  may  give  no  trouble  to  any  one,  when  1  fall  asleep. — 
From  Syria  to  Rome,  I  fight  with  wild  beasts — 
in  human  form, — by  land  and  sea,  by  night  and 
day,  chained  to  ten  leopards,  who  are  made  even  worse  by 
kind  treatment.      By  their  injuries  I  learn  the  more  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Jesus, — yet  am  1  not  hereby  justified.     May 
I  enjoy  the  real  wild  beasts,  which  are  prepared  for  me  : 
[and  I  pray  that  they  may  be  found  ready  for]  me  !    I  will 
encourage  them,  that  they  may  [at  once]  devour  me,  and 
not  use  me  as  some,  whom  they  have  feared  to  touch. 
But  if  they  will  not  do  it  willingly,  I  will  provoke  them  to 
it : — Pardon  me, — I  know  what  is  good  for  me.     Now  I 
begin  to  be  a  disciple  :    [may  none  of  the  things  visible 
and  invisible  prevent  me  from  reaching  Jesus  Christ  :] — 
Let  fire  and  the  cross,  let  the  companies  of  wild  beasts,  let 
breaking  of  bones  and  tearing  of  limbs,  let  the  grinding  of 
the  whole  body,  and  all  the  malice  of  the  Devil  come  upon 
me  ;  be  it  so,  only  may  I  enjoy  Jesus  Christ  !     [All  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  the  kingdoms  of  it  will  profit 
me  nothing :  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  for  Jesus  Christ, 
than  to  reign  over  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Him     ^^^  ^ 
I  seek  who  died  for  us  :  Him  I  desire  who  rose 
again  for  us  :  He  is  my  gain  laid  up  for  me  : — SuffJer  me 
to  imitate  the  Passion  of  my  God.     K  any  of  you  have 
Him  within  you,  let  him  conceive  what  I  feel,  and  let  him 
sympathize  with  me,  and  know  what  a  conflict  I  have.    The 

*  [The  Greek  here  is  y^vfyroiuu  ««ou,  but  the  Latin  version  of  the  MS.  of 
Cains  coUece  supplies  verhwin^  and  this  Mr.  Cureton  supposes  to  be  the 
proper  reading,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  Syriac.     See  Cureton,  p.  94.] 

VOL.  I.  L 
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prince  of  this  world  wishes  to  corrupt  my  purpose  toward 
God  :    Let  Tnone  of  you  present  assist  him.]  ^ 

— My  worldly  affections  are  crucified  :  the  fire 
of   God's  love  bums  within   me ;  and   cannot  be  extin- 

fiished  :  *  It  lives  :  it  speaks,  and  says,  '  Come  to  the 
ather.'  I  have  no  delight  in  the  bread  that  perisheth, 
nor  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life  :  I  long  for  the  bread  of 
God  ;  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David  :  and 
I  desire  to  drink  his  blood, — incorruptible  love." 

Certainly  no  words  can  express  in  a  stronger  manner  the 
intenseness  of  spiritual  desire  :  and  one  is  disposed  to  look 
down  with  contempt  and  pity  on  the  magnanimity  of  secular 
heroes  and  patriots,  as  compared  with  it.  Yet  I  have  some 
doubt,  whether  all  this  flame,  strong  and  sincere  as  it  un- 
questionably was,  had  not  something  mixed  with  it  by  no 
means  of  so  pure  a  kind.  For  I  would  not  carry  the  rea- 
der's admiration  or  my  own  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
imbecility.  Ought  not  the  Roman  Christians  to  have  en- 
deavoiu'ed  to  save  Ignatius's  life  by  all  honest  means  ? 
Has  any  man  a  right  to  hinder  others  from  attempting  to 
save  the  life  of  the  innocent  ? — or.  Will  his  entreaties  give 
them  a  right  to  be  as  indifferent  for  his  preservation  as  he 
himself  is  ?  Ought  not  every  man,  however  prepared  for 
death,  and  preferring  it,  if  God  please,  to  use  all  possible  me- 
thods, consistent  with  a  good  conscience,  to  preserve  his  life? 

I  cannot  answer  these  queries  to  the  advantage  of  Igna-  y^ 
tius's  determination.  Was  not  his  desire  of  martyrdoii^X- 
"cessive  ?  If  he  was  wrong,  it  was  doubtless  a  mistake  of 
judgment.  I  fear  the  example  of  Ignatius  did  harm  in  this 
respect  in  the  Church.  Martyrdom  was,  we  know,  made 
too  much  of  in  the  third  century  : — so  hard  is  it  to  be  kept 
from  all  extremes  : — ours  are  generally  of  the  opposite  kind. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  in  part  by  the  example 
of  St.  Paul.  He,  indeed,  "  would  go  to  Jerusalem,"  though 
he  knew  he  should  be  bound.  But  the  certainty  of  death 
was  not  before  his  eyes,  and  therefore  his  resolution,  in  this 
case,  is  not  similar  to  that  of  Ignatius.  As  for  the  rest,  he 
took  no  pains  to  dissuade  others  from  saving  his  life :  He 
took  pains  to  save  it  himself:  He  blames  his  friends  at 

*  [This  passa^  in  the  Greek  is  probably  corrupted,  and  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion gives  an  entirely  different  sense.] 
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Rome  for  deserting  him :  And  that  eagerness  for  martyrdom 
which  Ignatius  expresses,  I  see  neither  in  Paul  nor  in  any 
of  the  Apostles.  They  rather  refer  themselves  calmly  to  the 
will  of  God  in  things  which  concern  themselves.  On  the 
whole,  there  appears  in  Ignatius,  the  same  zeal  for  God  and 
love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  same  holy  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  which  was  so  eminent  in  the  Apostles;  but,  I  suspect, 
not  an  equal  degree  of  calm  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will. 

The  time  which  he  was  allowed  to  spend  at  Smyrna,  in 
company  with  his  beloved  Polycarp  and  other  friends,  must 
have  been  highly  agreeable  to  him.  But  his  keepers  were 
impatient  of  their  long  stay :  the  reasons  were,  most  pro- 
bably, of  a  maritime  nature.  The  season,  however,  for  the 
public  spectacles  at  Rome  was  advancing,  and,  perhaps, 
they  were  afraid  of  not  arriving  in  time.  They  now  set 
sail  for  Troas,  where,  at  his  arrival,  he  was  refreshed  with 
the  news  of  the  persecution  ceasing  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch.  He  had  been  attended  hither  by  Burrhus,  the  dea- 
con of  Polycarp  ;  and  him  he  despatched  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Philadelphians,  by  way  of  return  for  the  visit  which 
their  Bishop  had  paid  him  at  Troas.  For  here  also  several 
Churches  sent  their  messengers  to  visit  and  to  salute  him : 
and  Providence  so  far  restrained  the  inhumanity  of  his 
guards,  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  them. 
— He  wrote  three  epistles  more  at  this  place. 

The  Philadelphians,  from  his  account,  were  still  favoured 
with  the  same  spirit  of  grace,  by  which  they  had  been 
already  so  honourably  distinguished  among  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia.  He  recommends,  as  usual,  unity,  con- 
cora,  obedience  ; — not  that  he  had  found  anything  amiss 
in  them,  in  these  respects. 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
primitive  Christians  enjoyed  the  grace  of  God,  and  admired 
and  loved  it,  as  it  appeared  in  one  another,  by  his  way  of 
speaking  of  the  Philadelphian  Bishop,  whose  name  is  not 
given  to  us,  "  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  know  to  have  obtained 
the  ministry,  not  by  any  selfish  or  worldly  means  ^^^  ^ 
or  motives,  but  for  the  common  good  of  saints  ; 
nor  through  vain  glory  ;  but  from  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  perfectly  charmed 
with  his  meekness  :  When  silent,  he  exhibits  more  power 
than  vain  speakers."  l  2 
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He  recommends  to  them  to  preserve  a  unity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper :  "  For  there 
is  one  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one 
cup  in  the  unity  *    of  his  blood  ;  one  altar,  as  also  one 
Bishop,  with  the  Presbytery  and  the  Deacons  my  fellow-ser- 
vants.— Whatever  ye  do,  do  all  according  to  the  will  of  God.** 
The  firmness  of  Christian  faith,  and  his  zeal  against  the 
rsec  6       spirit  of  self-righteousness,  are  observable  in  the 
following  passage  : — "  If  any  interpret  Judaism 
to  you,  hear  him  not.     For  it  is  better  to  hear  the  Gospel 
from  a  circumcised  person,   than  Judaism  from  an  uncir- 
cumcised  one.     But  if  both  speak  not  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
are  to  me  pillars  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  on  which  ^re^ 
written  only  the  names  of  men.     The  objects  dear  to  me 
^  are  Jesus  Christ,  his  cross,  his  death,  his  resur- 
^  rection,  and  the  faith  which  is  in  him  ;  by  whicj^ 
I  desire,  through  your  prayer,  to  be  justified."     He  begs 
them  to  send  a  deacon  to  Antioch,  to  congratulate  his 
rsect  10 All  iP^^P^^  ^^  ^^^  cessation  of  persecution.     Toward 
^ '         '  the  conclusion  he  speaks  of  Philo,  the   deacon 
from  Cilicia,  who  ministered  to  him,  together  with  Aga- 
thopes,  a  choice  saint,  who,  renouncing  the  world,  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  Syria. 

.  He  wrote  also  from  Troas  to  the  Smymeans,  and  his 
commendations  of  them  are  consonant  to  the  character  they 
bear  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  They  had  weathered 
the  storm  of  persecution,  which  was  there  predicted,  and 
had  probably  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Polycarp  from  St. 
John's  time.  The  most  striking  thing  in  this  epistle,  is 
the  zeal  with  which  he  warns  them  against  the  Docetae.  "  In 
his  view  the  evil  of  their  heresy  consisted  in  taking  away 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  re- 
surrection : — Let  modem  divines  hear  him,  and  be  in- 
structed. "  I  glorify  Jesus  Christ  our  God,  who  hath  given 
rsect,  1  y^^  wisdom.  For  I  understand,  that  ye  are  per- 
fect in  the  immoveable  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  ;  who  really  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according 

to  the  flesh,  and  born  of  a  virgin  really  ; — who  really 

[Sect  8       suffered  under  Pontius  PUaJeT    For  these  things 


LY    liif 
Pas  1^ 


he   suffered  for  us,    that  we  might    be    saved. 

•    [eis  ti^wrtp  TOW  a7fiaTos  avrov.] 


y 
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And  he    truly    suffered  ;    as    also    he  truly  raised  up  j 
himself:    not  as   some    infidels  say  that  he  seemed    to  S 
suffer.     I  forewarn  you  of  those  beasts,   who  are  in  the 
shape  of  men  ;  whom  you  ouffht  not  only  not   .  „ 

i.  •  u    i.    -p  -ui         ^^  J.   ^  ^    LScct.4]. 

to  receive,    but  it   possible    not  even   to  meet 
with.     Only  you  ought  to  pray  for  them — if  they  may 
be  converted, — ^which  is  a  difficult  case.     But  Jesus  Christ, 
our  true  life,  has  power  to  save  to  the  uttermost."     A 
humble  and  thankiul  sense  of   the    unspeakable  value  of 
Christ,  leads  naturally  to  this  charity,  and  the  want  of  it 
leaves  men  always,  under  the  appearance  of  candour,  to  a 
cruel  insensibility  of  heart  and  an  undistinguished  scep- 
ticism.    It  seems,  that  these  heretics,  with  the  usual  arti- 
fices of  such  persons,  laboured  to  work  themselves  into  the 
good  graces  of  Ignatius.     He  sees  through  their  designs 
and  says, — "  for  what  does  it  profit  me,   if  any 
man  commend  me,  and  yet  blaspheme  my  Lord, 
denying  him  to  have  come  in  the  ffesh  ?     They  separate 
fix)m  the  Eucharist  and  from  prayer,  because  they  ^ 

confess  not  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  sins.     They 
who  contradict   the   gift   of  God,  die  in  their 
reasonings."     Union  with  the  Bishop  he  stre-     ^* 
nuously  insists  on.     "  It  is  not  lawful  without  the  Bishop, 
to  baptize,  or  to  make  a  love  feast." 

We  see  the  practice  of  true  Christians  in  those  times. 
They  carefully  separated  themselves  fix)m  heretics :  they  be- 
held their  views  with  horror :  they  stuck  close  to  Christ. 
/His  Godhead,  Manhood,  Atonement,  Priesthood,  were  ines^ 
timably  precious  in  their  eyes.  They  could  not  allow  those  1 
to  be  Christians  at  all,  who  denied  the  ftindamentals  :  In 
fine,  they  preserved  order  and  close  connection  with  their 
pastors  :  they  did  nothing  in  religion  without  them.  These 
were  the  means  of  protecting  truth  among  them :  and  the 
long  course  of  evangelical  prosperity  in  these  Churches, 
under  God,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  these  means. 

One  letter  only  remains  to  be  mentioned, — that  to  Poly- 
carp.  It  contains  ajust  picture  of  pastoral  integrity,  wis- 
dom, and  charity :  The  whole  of  it  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  all  ministers.  The  more  holy  any  Pastor  is,  the  more 
will  he  be  sensible  of  the  need  of  divine  wisdom  and  strength. 
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The  disadvantages  in  which  a  poor  sinful  worm  is  in- 
volved, who  has  to  contend  against  the  united  powers  of  the 
world  and  the  devil,  against  the  corrupt  workiftgs  of  his 
own  nature,  the  open  opposition  of  the  profane,  and  the 
faults  of  God's  own  people,  cannot  even  be  conceived  by  a 
mere  secular  Clergy,  intent  only  on  ease  and  prefennent,  or, 
at  best,  on  literary  indulgences  and  external  decorum  :  as 
little  will  they  be  conceived  by  those  ambitious  and  tiu*bulent 
teachers,  who  are  so  swallowed  up  in  political  dreams,  as  to 
forget  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

"  I  exhort  thee,  by  the  grace  with  which  thou  art  clothed, 
rsect  1       *®  *PP^y  thyself  to  thy  course  of  duty  ;  and  to 

admonish  all,  that  ^ey  may  all  be  saved.  Do  jus- 
tice to  thy  station  in  all  diligence,  both  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual :  Be  studious  of  that  best  of  blessings,  unity  :  Bear  all,  as 
also  the  Lord  doth  thee :  Bear  with  all  in  charity,  as  indeed 
thou  also  dost.  Find  time  for  prayer  without  ceasing : 
Ask  for  more  understanding  than  thou  hast  at  present : 
Watch, — and  possess  a  spirit  ever  attentive  :  Speak  to  each 
separately,  as  Almighty  God  shall  enable  thee  to  do  :  Bear 
the  diseases  of  all,   as  a  perfect  combatant : — The  more 

labour,  the  more  reward If  thou  love  only  the  obedient 

2      disciples,    thou   evidencest   no   grace :    Bather 

bring  into  orderly  subjection  the  turbulent 
through  meekness :  Every  wound  is  not  cured  by  the 
same  method  of  application — Watch  as  a  divine  wrestler : 
Thy  [prize]  is  immortality  and  eternal  life. — Let  not  those 
who  seem  experienced  Christians,  and  are  yet  unsound  in  the 

rscct  3  ^^^^^y  stagger  thee  :^tand  firm  js  jm_5IlllL£22£. 
tinually^ struck. 5^It*^^thecTiaracte^  of  a  great 
wrestler  to  "be  mangleo^^^nd  yet  to  conquer : — Be  more 
[earnest]  than  thou  art : — Consider  the  times  ;  and  expect 
Him  who  is  above  all  time,  who  is  unconnected  with  time, 
the  invisible  one  made  visible  for  us, — the  impassible,  but 
passible  for  us ;  who  bore  all  sorts  of  sufferings  for  us. 
Let  not  widows  be  neglected  :  Next  to  the  Lord,  do  thou 

[Sect  4 1    *^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^™  •  ^^  nothing  be  done  without 

thy  cognizance :  Do  thou  nothing  without  the 

mind  of  God.     Let  assemblies  be  more  frequently  held : 

Seek  out  all  by  name :  Despise  not  slaves  of  either  sex  ; 

yet  let  them  not  be  puffed  up,  but  serve  more  faithfiilly  to 
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the  glory  of  God,  that  they  may  obtain  a  better  liberty 
from  God :  Let  them  not  desire  to  be  set  at  Uberty  at  the 
charge  of  the  Church,  lest  they  be  found  slaves  of  lust. 
If  any  can  reipain  in  chastity  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord, 
let  them  do  so  without  boasting.  If  they  boast, 
they  are  lost :  and  if  the  man  set  himself  up 
above  the  Bishop,  he  is  lost.  It  behoves  the  married  to 
enter  into  that  connection  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop, 
that  the  marriage  may  be  after  the  will  of  God,  and  not  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

*  From  Troas,  Ignatius,  being  brought  to  NeapoUs, 
passed  by  Philippi  through  Macedonia,  and  that  part  of 
Epinis,  which  is  next  to  Epidamnus.  Having  found  a  ship 
in  one  of  the  sea-ports,  his  conductors  sailed  over  the 
Adriatic  ;  and  thence,  entering  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  and 
passing  by  several  islands  and  cities,  at  length  they  came 
in  view  of  Puteoli,  which  being  shown  to  him,  he  hastened 
to  go  forth,  degirous  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  but  a  violent  wind  arising  would  not  permit  him  to 
accompUsh  this  design.  His  attendants,  the  relaters  of  the 
martyrdom,  say,  that  the  wind  then  became  favourable  for 
one  day  and  night ;  and  that  they  were  hurried  on  con- 
trary to  their  wishes :  They  sorrowed  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  him  :  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  soon  leaving  the  world  and  departing  to  his  Lord,  whom 
he  loved : — They  sailed  into  the  Roman  port  Ostia  ;  and 
the  impure  sports  being  nearly  at  an  end,  the  soldiers  began 
to  be  ofiended  with  his  slowness  ;  but  the  Bishop  joyfully 
complied  with  their  hastiness.  Ostia  was  some  miles  from 
Rome ;  and  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  Christians,  who 
intimated  their  strong  desire  for  his  preservation.  Some 
of  them  probably  had  influence  with  the  great ;  and  they 
were  willing  to  try  it :  Ignatius,  however,  was  inflexible. 
He  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  the  prefect  of 
the  city. 

When  he  was  led  to  execution,  he  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  brethren,  and  was  allowed  to  join  in  prayer 
with*&em.     And  he  prayed  to  the  Son  of  God  t  in  behalf 

•  *  [Martyrium  S.  Ignat.  c.  5.] 

t  I  use  the  «xpre8sioD  of  the  narrative  :  let  the  reader  make  tlie  obvious 
iaferenoe  fur  himsolf. 
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of  the  Churches, — that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cution, and  continue  the  love  of  the  brethren 
Jf^marw:  toward  each  other.     He  was  then  led  into  the 
u'l^l     amphitheatre,  and  speedily  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts.     He  had  here  also  his  wish  :  The  beasts 
were  his  grave :  A  few  bones  only  were  left,  which  the 
deacons    gathered,    carefully    preserved,   and   afterwards 
buried  at  Antioch. 

The  writers  thus  conclude  :  "  We  have  made  known  to 
you  both  the  day  and  the  time  of  his  martyrdom, — ^that 
being  assembled  together  according  to  that  time, 
we  may  jointly  commemorate  the  magnanimous 
martyr  of  Christ,*  who  trode  under  foot  the  devil,  and 
completed  the  course  which  he  had  devoutly  wished  in 
Chnst  Jesus  our  Lord,  by  whom  and  with  whom  all  glory 
and  power  be  to  the  Father  Mrith  the  blessed  Spirit  for 
ever.     Amen." 

Usher  has  preserved,  or  rather  restored  to  us  also  an 
epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.  It  breathes  the 
same  spirit  as  those  of  his  fellow-disciple,  but  has  less  pathos 
and  vigour  of  sentiment.  Citations  fipom  it  will  be  needless. 
He  begs  the  Philippians  to  communicate  to  him  what 
they  knew  of  Ignatius,  whom  they  had  seen  at  Philippi,  after 
bis  departure  from  Smyrna.  We  hence  see  now  the 
Churches  then  formed  one  large  fraternity,  abstracted  from 
partial  views  of  supporting  little  fections  and  interests.  He 
exhorts  them  to  obey  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  to 
exercise  all  patience,  which  they  had  seen  exemplified  in 
Ignatius,  and  in  others  among  themselves,  and  in  raul  him- 
self, and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  :  for  these  loved  not  this 
present  world,  but  him,  who  died  and  was  raised  a^ain  by 
God  for  us.  By  his  account  it  appears,  that  the  Philippians 
still  retained  the  Christian  spirit.  One  of  the  Presbyters, 
Valens,  together  with  his  wife,  had  sinned  through  covetous- 
ness.  Would  to  God  such  spots  in  the  pastoral  character 
were  as  singular  in  our  times !  JPolycarp  beautifully  expresses 
his  charitable  concern  for. them,  and  exhorts  them,  in  affec- 
tionate sympathy,  to  endeavour  to  restore  their  spiritual 
health. 

These  facts  and  observations  throw  some  light  on  the 

*    f frou'(ui'»/4fr  rf  atfAijTf;  Kal  yfvva(^i  naprupi  Xf irou."J 
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persecution  of  Trajan  ;  on  the  spirit  of  Christians  so  far  as 
it  can  be  collected  at  that  time ;  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius ;  and  on  the  signal  glory  which  Grod  was  pleased 
to  difiuse  around  it  among  the  Churches. 


CHAP.  II. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANS  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF 
ADRIAN  AND  ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

Trajan  died  in  the  year  1 1 7-     The  latter  part  of  his 
reign  had  been  employed  in  his  great  military  expedition 
into  the  East,  whence  he  lived  not  to  return,   p^^^of 
His   exploits  and  triumphs  fall  not  within  my  Tnian; 
province : — I  have  no  concern  with  him  except        '  ^^' 
in  that  line,  in  which  to  a  Christian  he  must  appear  to 
the  greatest  disadvantage ;  and  out  of  which,   it   were 
heartily  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  ever  given  any  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  remove.     His  successor,  Adrian,  appears  not 
to  have  issued  any  persecuting  edicts.     But  the  iniquity 
of  his  predecessor  survived ;    and  Adrian's  silent  acqui- 
escence for  a  time,  gave  it  sufficient  scope  to  exert  itself 
in  acts  of  barbarity.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Gospel  spread  more  and  more.  A 
number  of  apostolical  persons  demonstrated  by  their  con- 
duct, that  the  Spirit,  which  had  influenced  the  Apostles, 
rested  upon  them.  Filled  with  divine  charity,  they  distri- 
buted their  substance  to  the  poor,  and  travellea  into  regions, 
which,  as  yet,  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel :  and 
having  planted  the  faith,  they  ordained  pastors,  committed 
to  them  the  culture  of  the  new  ground,  and  then  passed 
into  other  countries.  Hence  numbers,  through  grace,  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  salvation,  at  the  first  hearing,  Mrith 
much  alacrity.f  It  is  natural  to  admire  here  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  production  of  so  pure  and 
charitable  a  temper ;  to  contrast  it  with  the  illiberal  selfish- 
ness too  prevalent  even  among  the  best  in  our  days ;  and 
to  regret  how  little  is  done  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel through  the  world,  by  nations  whose  aids  of  commerce 

•  The  persecution  of  the  second  year  of  Adrian,  is  commonly  called 
ih*  FdUitu  Persecution  of  the  Christians.  t  Euscb.  b.  iii.  c.  2X 
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and  navigation  are  so  much  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  ancients.  One  advantage  those  Christians  possessed 
indeed,  which  we  have  not :  They  were  all  one  body,  one 
Chiu*ch,  of  one  name,  and  cordially  loved  one  another  as 
brethren :  The  attention  to  fundamentals,  to  real  Chris- 
tianity, was  not  dissipated  by  schismatic  peculiarities,  nor 
was  the  body  of  Chnst  rent  in  pieces  by  factions  :  There 
were  indeed  many  heretics  ;  but  real  Christians  admitted 
them  not  into  their  communities :  the  hne  of  distinction 
was  drawn  with  sufficient  precision  ;  and  a  dislike  of  the 
person  or  offices  of  Christ,  and  of  the  real  spirit  of  hoUness, 
discriminated  the  heretics:  and  separation  from  them, 
while  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best  mark  of  charity  to  their 
souls,  tended  to  preserve  their  faith  and  love  of  true  Chris- 
tians in  genuine  purity. 

Among  these  holy  men  Quadratus  was  much  distin- 
guished. He  succeeded  PubUus  in  the  bishopric  of  Athens, 
Character  of  who  had  Suffered  martyrdom  either  in  this  or  in 
Quadratua.  ^1^^  foregoing  rcigu.  He  found  the  flock  in  a 
dispersed  and  confused  state  :*  Their  public  assembUes  were 
deserted :  their  zeal  was  grown  cold  and  languid :  their 
lives  and  manners  were  corrupted ;  and  they  seemed  likely 
to  apostatize  from  Christianitv.  Quadratus  laboured  to 
recover  them,  with  much  zeal  and  with  equal  success-f 
Order  and  discipUne  were  restored,  and  with  them  the  holy 
flame  of  godliness.  One  of  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
these  things,  is  the  account  which  the  famous  Origen,J  in 
the  [third]  book  of  his  treatise  against  Celsus  gives  of  the 
Athenian  Church.  While  this  great  man  is  demonstrating 
the  admirable  efficacy  of  Christian  faith  on  the  minds  of 
men,  he  exemplifies  his  position  by  this  very  Church  of 
Athens,  on  account  of  its  good  order,  constancy,  meekness, 
and  quietness  : — He  represents  it  as  infinitely  superior,  in 
these  respects,  to  the  common  poUtical  assembly  in  that 
city,  which  was  factious  and  tumultuary.  He  affirms  that 
it  was  evident,  that  the  worst  parts  of  the  Church  were 
better  than  the  best  of  their  popular  assemblies.  This  is  a 
very  pleasing  testimony  to  the  growth  of  Christianity,  since 
the  time  that  a  handful  of  seed  was  sown  there  by  St.  Paul : 

♦  Euseb.  b.  iv.  c.  2.3.      [Ilieron.  do  vir.  illust.  c.  19.] 
t  Cave's  Life  of  Quadmtiis.  J  [Origen.  contra  Celsum.  1.  3.  sect.  29, 30.] 
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and  let  the  testimony  of  so  penetrating  and  sagacious  an 
observer  as  Origen  be  considered,  as  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  happy  effect  which  real 
Christianity  has  on  human  society.  To  a  mind  not  intoxi- 
cated with  vain  ideas  of  secular  glory,  the  Christian  part  of 
Athens  must  appear  infinitely  more  happy  and  more  re- 
spectable, than  that  commonwealth  ever  had  been  in  the 
meridian  of  its  glory.  But  we  hope  in  future  pages  to  give 
much  stronger  proofs  of  the  advantages  derived  to  society 
from  the  Gospel. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Adrian  came  to  Athens, 
and  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This  prince 
was  remarkably  fond  of  Pagan  institutions ;  and  by  this 
very  circumstance  demonstrated  a  spirit  extremely  foreign 
to  Christianity.  The  persecutors  were  proceeding  with 
sanguinary  vigour,  when  Quadratus,*  at  length,  presented 
an  apology  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  defended  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies ;  and  in  which  he 
particularly  took  notice  of  our  Saviour  s  miracles,  his  curing 
of  diseases,  and  raising  of  the  dead, — some  instances  of 
which,  he  says,  namely,  of  persons  raised  from  the  dead, 
were  alive  in  his  time. 

Ari8tides,t  a  Christian  writer  at  that  time  in  Athens, 
addressed  himself  also  to  Adrian  in  an  apology  on  the  same 
subject.  The  good  sense  of  the  emperor  at  length  was 
roused  to  do  justice  to  his  innocent  subjects.     The  apolo- 

fies  of  the  two  writers  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
ad  some  effect  on  his  mind.  J  Yet  a  letter  crom  Serenius 
Granianus,§  proconsul  of  Asia,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
moved  him  still  more.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  "  that  it 
seemed  to  him  unreasonable,  that  the  Christians  should  be 
put  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
without  trial,  and  without  any  crime  proved  against  them.** 
This  seems  the  first  instance  of  any  Roman  governor  daring 
pubhcly  to  suggest  ideas  contradictory  to  Trajan's  iniqui- 
tous maxims,  which  inflicted  death  on  Christians  as  such, 
abstracted  from  any  moral  guilt.  And  it  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  the  severe  sufferings  of  Christians  at 

♦  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  3.]       f  [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  20.  et  Ep.  84.  ad  Magn.] 
t  [Euseb.  iv.  8.] 
§  [This  person's  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Serenua  Granius.J 
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this  period,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  remarkable  in 
Asia,  were  more  owmg  to  the  active  and  sanguinary  spirit 
of  persecution  itself, — which,  from  Trajan's  example,  was 
become  very  fashionable, — than  to  any  explicit  regard  to 
his  edict.  We  have  Adrian's  rescript  addressed  to  Minu- 
cius  Fundanus,  the  successor  of  Granianus,  whose  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  near  to  its  conclusion,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor. 

To  Minucius  Fundanus. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  verv 
illustrious  Serenius  Granianus,  whom  you  have  succeeded. 
— To  me  then  the  affair  seems  by  no  means  fit  to  be  shghtly 
passed  over,  that  men  may  not  be  disturbed  without  cause, 
and  that  [base  informers]  may  not  be  encouraged  in 
their  odious  practices.  If  the  people  of  the  province  will 
appear  pubUcly,  and  make  open  charts  against  ihe  Chris- 
tians, so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  answering  for 
themselves,  let  them  proceed  m  that  manner  only,  and  not 
by  rude  demands  and  mere  clamours.  For  it  is  much  more 
proper,  if  any  person  will  accuse  them,  that  you  should  take, 
cognizance  of  these  mattters.  If  any  then  accuse,  and  show 
that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do  you  determine  accor^ 
ding  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  But,  by  Hercules,*  if  the 
charge  be  a  mere  calumny,  do  you  estimate  the  enormity 
of  such  calumny,  and  punish  it  as  it  deserves."-}" 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  which  I  find  Dr.  Jortin 
and  Dr.  Lardner  suppose  to  be  in  this  rescript,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
emperor  to  prevent  Christians  from  being  punished  as 
SUCH.  The  only  reason  for  hesitation,  which  I  can  see,  is 
the  inconsistency  of  it  with  Trajan's  rescript.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Adrian  intended  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
^cessor  to  be  the  model  of  his  own  :  and  we  shall  see,  in  the 
next  reign,  still  clearer  proofs  of  the  equity  of  Adrian's 
views.  It  is  but  justice  due  to  this  emperor,  to  free  his 
character  from  the  charge  of  persecution ;  and  Christians 
of  that  or  of  any  age  could  not  object  to  the  propriety  of 

*  This  is  an  oath,  demonstrating  only  the  earnestness  of  the  writer  in 
his  declarations,  according  to  the  usual  profaneness  of  men. 
t  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  9.] 
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being  punished  equally  with  other  men,  if  they  violated  the 
laws  of  the  state.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  the  times  we  are 
now  reviewing,  that  no  men  were  more  innocent,  peaceable, 
and  well-disposed  citizens  than  the  Christians.  Yet  the 
enmity  of  men's  minds  against  real  godliness, — so  natural  in 
all  ages, — ^laid  them  under  extreme  disadvantages  unknown 
to  others,  in  vindicating  themselves  from  unjust  aspersions  : 
and  this  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  painfiil  crosses 
which  good  men  must  endure  in  this  life.  For  example, 
many  heretics,  who  wore  the  name  of  Christians,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  detestable  enormities :  these  were  indis- 
criminately charged  by  the  Pagans  on  Christians  in  general. 
This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  other  still  more  impor- 
tant reasons,  rendered  them  careful  in  preserving  the  line 
of  separation  distinct :  and,  by  the  excellency  of  their 
doctrine,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  they  were  enabled 
gradually  to  overcome  all  uncandid  insinuations. 

There  is  extant  also  a  letter  of  Adrian,*  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Christian  bishops  in  as  respectable  a  manner  as 
of  the  priests  of  Serapis ;  and  of  Christians  in  general  as 
very  numerous  at  Alexandria.  Since  St.  Mark's  time 
therefore,  it  is  evident,  though  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticular accounts,  that  the  Gospel  must  have  flourished 
abundantly  in  Egypt. 

But  the  same  equitable  rule  of  government,  which  for- 
bad Adrian  to  punish  the  innocent  Christians,  led  him  to 
be  very  severe  against  the  guilty  Jews  :  for  now  appeared 
Barchochebas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  star  prophesied 
of  by  Balaam.  This  miserable  people,  who  had  rejected 
the  true  Christ,  received  the  impostor  with  open  arms  ; 
and  were  by  him  led  into  horrid  crimes  ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  into  a  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christians.f  The  issue 
of  the  rebellion  was  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  city  and  territory  of  Jerusalem.^  Another  city  was 
erected  in  its  stead,  and  called,  after  the  emperors  name, 
JElia.  This  leads  us  to  consider  how  the  state  of  the 
mother-church  of  Jerusalem  was  affected  by  this  great 
revolution.     The  Christian  Jews,  previous  to  the  destruc- 

*  Vopiscus,  [in  Satumino,  c.  7  and  8.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  p.  54.] 
f  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first,  commonly  called  second  Apology,  observes 
that  Barchochehas  cruelly  tortured  such  Christians  as  refused  to  deny  und 
blaspheme  Jesus  Christ.  [Apol.  1.  31.  p.  C2.]  t  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  6.] 
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tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  it  has  been  observed,  had 
retired  to  Pella,  a  Lttle  town  beyond  Jordan,  inhabited  by 
Gentiles  :  The  unexpected  retreat  of  Cestius  had  given 
them  this  opportunity  of  effectinor  their  escape.  How  long 
they  continued  here,  is  uncertain.  They  must, 
t^^xo  however,  have  returned  before  Adrian's  time, 
aITiu*.  ^^^^  coming  to  Jerusalem  47  years  after  the 
devastation,  found  there  a  few  houses  and  a  little 
Church  of  Christians  built  on  mount  Sion.  Here  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  kept  their  solemn  assemblies,  and  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  splendid  accession  by  the  conversion  of 
Aquila,,  the  emperor  s  kinsman,  whom  he  made  governor 
and  overseer  of  the  new  city.  But  as  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  magic  and  astrological  studies,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  Church.  A  strong  proof  that  the  mother-church 
still  retained  a  measure  of  its  pristine  purity  and  discipline  ! 
Corrupt  churches  are  glad  to  retain  persons  of  eminence 
in  their  copimunion,  however  void  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Aquila,  incensed,  apostatized  to  Judaism,  and 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.* 

Eusebius,  b.  iv.  c.  5.  gives  us  a  list  of  the  bishops  who 
successively  presided  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  was  the  Apos- 
tle James,  the  second  Simeon  ;  both  whose  histories  have 
been  recorded.  He  mentions  thirteen  more  :  but  we  have 
no  account  of  their  characters  or  actions.  During  all  this 
time  something  judaical  seems  to  have  continued  in  their 
practice  ;  though  Jewish  ideas  would  naturally  decay  by 
degrees.  The  revolution  under  Adrian,  at  length  put  a  total 
end  to  the  Jewish  Church,  by  the  extirpation  and  banish- 
ment of  this  people.  To  such  outward  changes  is  the 
Church  of  Chnst  subject :  a  new  Church,  however,  arose 
in  JE^siy  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  bishop  was  named  Mark. 
Adrian,  aft«r  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in 
his  own  personal  character  and  intentions,  always  guiltless 
of  Christian  blood.  It  was  now  very  diflScult  for  the  enemies 
of  Christ  to  support  their  persecuting  spirit,  with  any  tole- 
rably specious  pretensions  :  The  abommations  of  heretics, 
whom  ignorance  and  malice  will  ever  confound  with  real 
Christians,  furnished  them  with  some  :  Probably  these  were 

*  Cave's  Life  of  Simeon. 
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much  exaggerated  :  but,  whatever  they  were,  the  whole 
Christian  name  was  accused  of  them.  They  were  charged 
with  incest,  and  the  devouring  of  infants  ;  and  thus  a 
handle  was  afforded  for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  best 
of  mankind  ;  till  time  detected  the  slanders,  and  men  be- 
came at  length  ashamed  of  affecting  to  believe  what  was  in 
its  own  nature  improbable,  and  was  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence. It  pleased  God  at  this  time  to  endow  some  Chris- 
tians with  the  power  of  defending  his  truth  by  the  manly 
arms  of  rational  argumentation.  Justin  Martyr 
presented  his  first  Apology  to  the  emperor  An  to-  aJ^w. 
ninus  Pius,  about  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  ^140  ' 
140.  He  was  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  in  those 
days,  were  usually  called  philosophers.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity,  his  views  and  spirit,  his  labours  and  sufferings, 
will  deserve  to  be  considered  in  a  distinct  chapter.  SuflSce 
it  here  to  say,  that  the  information  and  arguments,  which 
his  first  Apology  contained,  were  not  in  vain.  Antoninus 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity.  Open  to  conviction, 
uncorrupted  by  the  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy  of  the 
times,  he  was  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  all  mankind. 
Asia  propria  was  still  the  scene  of  vital  Christianity  and 
of  cruel  persecution.  Thence  the  Christians  appUed  to 
Antoninus ;  and  complained  of  the  many  injuries  which  they 
sustained  from  the  people  of  the  country.  Earthquakes, 
it  seems,  had  lately  happened ;  and  the  Pagans  were  much 
terrified,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
against  the  Christians.  We  have,  both  in  Eusebius  *  and 
at  the  end  of  Justin's  first  Apology,  the  edict  sent  to  the 
common  council  of  Asia  ;  every  line  of  which  deserves 
attention. 

The  Emperor y  to  the  Common  Council  of  Asia. 

["  I  am  persuaded  that  the  gods  will  take  care  that  such 
persons  shall  not  escape,  for  much  more  should  they  punish 
those  who  refuse  to  worship  them  than  you  : — you  drive 
them  into  tumult,  and  confirm  them  in  their  opinions  by 
accusing  them  as  devoid  of  piety  ;  but  they  would  prefer 
the  appearance  of  dying  under  accusation  for  their  God, 
even  to  life,  and  hence  they  gain  their  point  by  exposing 

♦  B.  iv.  c.  13. 
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their  lives  to  death,  rather  than  by  complying  with  your 
injunctions.  As  to  the  earthquakes  which  have  happened 
in  past  times  or  recently,  is  it  not  proper  to  remind  you, 
who  are  in  despondency  when  they  happen,  to  compare 
your  spirit  with  theirs ;  they  are  more  frequent  and  earnest 
m  their  addresses  to  God,  but  you,  in  all  such  seasons, 
seem  not  to  know  the  Gods  and  to  neglect  their  worship. 
You  live  in  the  practical  ignorance  of  the  supreme  God,  and 
you  harass  and  persecute  to  the  death,  the  Christians  who 
do  worship  him.      Concerning  such  persons,  many  of  the 

Erovincial  governors  wrote  to  our  divine  Father,  to  whom 
e  returned  answer,  "  that  they  should  not  be  molested  un- 
less they  appeared  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Koman 
government."  Many  also  have  made  communications  to  me 
concerning  these  men,  to  whom  I  have  returned  an  answer 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  my  Father,]  But  if  any  person 
will  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Christians  merely  as  such, 
— Let  the  accused  be  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a 
Christian  ;  —and  let  the  accuser  be  punished. — Set  up  at 
Ephesus  in  the  common  assembly  of  Asia.* 

Eusebius  informs  us  [in  an  extract  from  Melito  f  ]  that 
this  was  no  empty  edict,  but  was  really  put  in  execution. 
Nor  did  this  emperor  content  himself  with  one  edict.  He 
wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  the  Larisseans,  the  Thcssa- 
lonians,  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  Greeks. 

As  this  prince  reigned  23  years,  such  vigorous  measures 
must,  after  some  time  at  least,  have  had  their  effect.  And 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  during  a  great  part  of  this  reign 
the  Christians  were  permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace.  A 
few  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  this  prince,  and  on  the  facts 
which  appear  on  the  face  of  his  edict,  may  be  judged  not 
improper. 

i.  There  are,  it  seems,  some  instances  of  princes,  even  in 
ancient  historj^  not  unacquainted  with  the  just  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  which  are  now  more  generally  understood. 
The  most  intelligent  legislator,  in  any  age,  never  understood 
the  natural  rights  of  conscience  better  than  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  saw  that  Christians,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  punished. 
His  subjects,  bigoted  and  barbarous,  were  far  from  thinking 


* 


[The  genuineness  of  this  letter  is  much  miestioned.    See  Waddington's 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  p.  118.1  t  [Melito  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  c.  26.1 
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SO ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  edicts  and  menaces, 
that  he  forced  them  to  cease  from  persecution. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  this  emperor  *one  may  observe  how 
far  human  nature  can  advance  in  moral  virtue  by  its  natural 
resources,  while  it  remains  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  superior  principle  of  holiness.  If  the  advocates 
of  natural  morality,  considered  as  abstracted  from  Chris- 
tianity, were  to  fix  on  a  character  the  most  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  their  cause,  it  would  be  their  interest  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  would  defend  it, 
not  with  pompous  systems  and  declamatory  flourishes,  but 
by  an  amiable,  generous,  and  magnanimous  conduct.  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  character  that  is  recorded  of 
him.  Doubtless  a  more  distinct  and  explicit  detail  of  his 
life  would  lessen  our  admiration.  We  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  so  thoroughly  as  we  do  Socrates  and 
Cicero.  The  former,  by  the  writings  of  his  scholars,  the 
latter  by  his  own,  are  known  as  minutely  as  if  they  were 
our  contemporaries.  Could  the  emperor  be  as  accurately 
scrutinized,  possibly  something  of  the  supercilious  pride  of 
the  Grecian,  or  of  the  ridiculous  vain-glory  of  the  Roman 
patriot,  might  appear.  They  are  both  allowed  to  be  very 
eminent  patterns  of  moral  virtue  ;  but  yet,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  imperfect  historians  as  Victor  and  Julius 
Capitolinus,  they  must  concede  the  palm  to  Antoninus. 
Despotic  power,  in  his  hands,  seems  to  have  been  only  an 
instrument  of  doing  good  to  mankind.  His  temper  was 
mild  and  gentle  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  yet  the  vigour  of 
his  government  was  as  striking,  as  if  he  had  been  of  the 
most  keen  and  irritable  disposition.  He  consulted  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  with  great  diligence  :  He  attended 
to  all  persons  and  things  with  as  minute  an  exactness,  as  if 
his  own  private  property  had  been  concerned.*  Scarcely 
any  feult  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  that  of  a  temper  exces- 
sively inquisitive.  His  successor,  the  second  Antoninus, 
owns,  that  he  was  religious  without  superstition  ;  and  in 
particular,  that  he  was  not  superstitious  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  This  we  have  in  his  Stoical  Meditations,  still 
extant. f     We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but  that  a  person  of 

•  Juli.  Capitol.  Vn.  [Tit.]  Ant.  chap.  vii.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  chap,  xiy, 
[p.  71.]  t  Book  vi.  [Sect.  *dO.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c,  15.  p.  7S,  j 
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this  stamp  would  find  opportunities  of  knowing  what  Chris- 
tianity was.  He  certainly  did  know  something  of  it,  and 
he  approved  of  the  mdral  conduct  of  Christians.  He  gives 
them  the  most  honourable  character,  has  no  fear  of  them 
as  disloyal  or  turbulent,  and  makes  comparisons  between 
them  and  Pagans  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Were 
there  no  Go^  no  divine  providence,  and  no  future  state, 
the  virtue  of  this  man  would  doubtless  be  as  complete,  and 
as  consistent  as  so  absurd  an  hypothesis  will  permit :  but 
his  case  shows,  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  united  influence 
of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  for  a  man  to  be  extremely 
beneficent  to  his  fellow-creatures  without  due  regard  to  his 
Maker.  Surely — if  the  holiness  of  a  truly-converted  Chris- 
tian, and  the  mere  moral  virtue  of  a  "  natural  man,**  were 
the  same  things ;  Antoninus  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  Chris- 
tian. Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  seriously  studied 
the  Gospel.  A  sceptical  carelessness  and  indifference,  not 
unlike  that  temper,  which,  under  the  names  of  candour  and 
moderation,  has  now  overspread  the  face  of  Europe,  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  mind  of  this  amiable  prince :  and, 
while  he  attended  to  the  temporal  advantages  of  mankind, 
and  felicitated  himself  on  his  good  actions,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  had  a  soul  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  scarcely  to  think  it  possible,  that  it  should  have  any 
guilt  to  answer  for  before  him.  The  evil  of  such  a  con- 
tempt of  God  is  what  mankind  are  of  all  things  least  in- 
clined to  discern  :  Yet  it  is  the  evil  of  all  others  the  most 
vehemently  reprobated  in  Scripture  under  the  several 
branches  of  idolatry,  unbelief,  self- righteousness,  and  pride. 
No  wonder  ; — for,  without  a  knowledge  of  this  evil,  and 
a  humble  sense  of  guilt  in  consequence,  the  very  nature  of 
the  Gospel  itself  cannot  be  understood.  The  conclusion 
resulting  firom  this  consideration  is,  that  godliness  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  mere  morality  :  The  latter  indeed 
always  flourishes  where  godliness  is  :  but  it  is  capable  of  a 
separate  existence. 

3.  The  edict  of  this  good  emperor  is  a  singularly  valu- 
able testimony  in  favour  of  the  Christians  of  that  time. 
It  appears  that  there  were  then  a  race  of  men  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Christ ;  ready  to  die  for  his  name  and  for  his 
religion.     These  men  exemplified  the  superior  worth  of 
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their  religion  by  a  superior  probity  and  innocence  of  man- 
ners, so  as  to  appear  the  best  of  subjects  in  the  opinion  of 
an  emperor  of  the  highest  candour,  intelligence,  and  acute 
observation.  They  were  not  inferior  to  the  most  excellent 
of  the  heathens  in  morality :  and  they  possessed,  further, — 
what  this  emperor  confesses  their  enemies  were  void  of, — 
a  sincere  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, — ^an 
unaffected  contempt  of  death, — and  that  to  which  Stoicism 
pretends— a  real  serenity  of  mind  under  the  most  pressing 
dangers  ;  and  all  this  grounded  on  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  God.  We  cannot  but  hence  conclude  ;  that  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  began  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
was  still  continued.  By  the  testimony  of  an  heathen  prince, 
Christians  were  so  in  power,  and  not  in  name  only  : 
and  those,  who  would  substitute  the  virtue  of  the  morality 
of  fallen  man  in  the  place  of  the  religion  of  Christians, 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  sound  virtue  and  sound 
morality  themselves  know  no  support  like  that  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  divine  religion  comprehends  every  possible 
excellence  that  can  be  found  in  all  others  ;  and  has,  over 
and  above,  its  own  peculiar  virtues  :  It  possesses  a  fund 
of  consolation,  and  an  energy  of  support  under  the  prospect 
of  death  itself ;  and  it  points  out  the  only  safe  and  sure 
road  to  a  blissftil  immortality. 


CHAP.  III. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR. 


This  great  man  was  born  at  Neapolis  *  in  Samaria, 
anciently  called  Sichem.  His  father  was  a  Gentile, — pro- 
bably one  of  the  Greeks  belonging  to  the  colony  transplanted 
thither :  He  gave  his  son  a  philosophical  education.  Justin 
in  his  youth  travelled  for  the  improvement  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  and  Alexandria  afforded  him  all  the  entertsdnment 
which  an  inquisitive  mind  could  derive  from  the  fashionable 
studies.  The  Stoics  appeared  to  him  at  first  the  masters  of 
happiness.  He  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  this  sect,  till  he 
found  he  could  learn  from  him  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
•  [At  present  Napalose  or  Nablous,  a  corruption  from  wa  roAij .") 
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Gx)d.     It  is  remarkable — as  he  tells  us  himself,* — that  bis 
tutor  informed  him,  this  was  a  knowledge  by    no  means 
necessary  ;  which  fact  very  much  illustrates  the  views  of 
Dr.  Warburton,   concerning  these   ancient  philosophers  : 
namely,  that  they  were  Atheists  in  reality.      He  next  be- 
took himself  to  a  Peripatetic,  whose  anxious  desire  of  settling 
the  price  of  his  instructions  convinced  Justin  that  truth  did 
not  dwell  with  him.     A  Pythagorean  next  engaged  his  at- 
tention, who,  requiring  of  him  the  previous  knowledge  of 
music,  astronomy,  and  geometry,  dismissed  him  for  the 
present,  when  he  understood  that  he  was  unfurnished  with 
those  sciences.     In  much  solicitude  he  applied  himself  to  a 
Platonic  philosopher  ;  and  with  a  more  plausible  appearance 
of  success  from  this  teacher  than  from  any  of  the  foregoing. 
He  now  gave  himself  to  retirement.      **  As  I  was  walking,** 
says  Justin,  "  near  the  sea,  I  was  met  by  an  aged 
person  of  a  venerable  appearance,  whom  I  beheld 
with  much  attention.     We  soon  entered  into  conversation ; 
and  upon  my  professing  a  love  for  private  meditation,  the 
venerable  old  man  hinted  at  the  absurdity  of  mere  specula- 
tion, abstracted  from  practice  :  This,"  continues  Justin, 
"  gave  occasion  to  me  to  express  my  ardent  desire  of  know- 
ing God,   and  to  expatiate  on  the  praises  of  philosophy. 
The  stranger  by  degrees  endeavoured  to  cure  me  of  my 
unmeaning  admiration  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras :  He  pointed 
out  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  much 
more  ancient  than  any  of  those  called  philoso- 
phers ;  and  he  led  me  to  some  view  of  the  nature  and  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity :  He  added,  *  above  all  things, 
pray,  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to  you  :  for 
they  are  not  discernible,  nor  to  be  understood  by  any  one, 
except  God  and  his  Christ  enable  a  man  to  understand.* 
He  said  many  other  things  to  the  same  effect  :  He  then 
directed  me  to  follow  his  advice  ;  and  he  left  me.     I  saw 
g  him  no  more  ;  but,  immediately  a  fire  was  kin- 

dled in  my  soul,  and  I  had  a  strong  affection  for 
the  prophets  and  for  those  men  who  are  the  friends  of 
Christ  :  I  weighed  within  myself  the  arguments  of  the  aged 
stranger  ;    and,   in  the  end,  I  found  the  Divine   Scrip- 

*  His  dialogue  with  Trypho,  whence  the  account  of  his  conversion  is 
extracted.    [Dial.  c.  2.] 
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tiires  to  be  the 'only  sure  philosophy.*'  We  have  no  more 
particulars  of  the  exercises  of  his  mind  in  religion.  His 
conversion  took  place,  from  this  beginning,  some  time  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  But  he  has  shown  us  enough  to  make 
it  evident,  that  conversion  was  then  looked  upon  as  an 
inward  spiritual  work  in  the  soul,  the  same  work  of  grace 
which  the  Spirit  operates  at  this  day  on  real  Christians. 
There  appear,  ia  his  case,  an  earnest  thoughtfulness,  attended 
with  a  strong  desire  to  know  God,  and  also  an  experimental 
sense  of  his  own  ignorance  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  hu- 
man resources.  Then  there  appear  further,— the  provi- 
dential care  of  God  in  bringing  him  under  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction, — a  direction  to  his  soul  to  pray  for 
spiritual  illumination, — the  divine  hunger  created  in  his 
heart, — and,  in  due  time,  the  satisfactory  comforts  and  pri- 
vileges of  real  Christianity  ;  which  with  him  was  not  mere 
words  and  declarations  ;  for  he  says,  he  found  Christianity 
to  have  a  formidable  majesty  in  its  nature,  adapted  to  ter- 
rify those  who  are  in  the  way  of  transgression,  as  well  as 
a  sweetness,  peace,  and  serenity  for  those  who  are  conversant 
in  it.  He  owns  in  another  of  his  works,*  that  the  example 
of  Christians  suffering  death  so  serenely  for  their  faith, 
moved  his  mind  not  a  little  :  This  is  an  obvious  consider- 
ation, and  needs  not  be  insisted  on,  however  worthy  it  may 
be  the  notice  of  those  called  philosophers  in  any  age.  Justin 
after  his  conversion  still  wore  the  usual  philosophic  garb, 
which  demonstrates  that  he  retained,  perhaps,  too  great 
an  affection  for  the  studies  of  his  youth  :  f  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  always  preserved  a  very  strong  tincture  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  though  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Gospel. 

Coming  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  he  there 
wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heretics :  particularly  of  Marcion, 
the  son  of  a  bishop  born  in  Pontus  ;  who,  for  lewdness,  J 
was  ejected  from  the  Church,  and  had  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  broached  errors  of  an  Antinomian  tendency.  It  makes 
no  part  of  my  plan  to  define  the  systems  of  heretics ;  but 
only  to  speak  of  them  as  they  come  in  my  way,  with  a  spe- 

*  Apology  second,  though  misnamed  the  first,  in  all  the  copies  of  Justin. 
(Apol.  2.  c.  12.     Euseb.  iv.  8.]  t  Cave's  Life  of  Justin,  [p.  144.] 

X  The  truth  of  this  charge  against  his  morals  has  been  <lisi»uted,  and 
possibly  with  justice. 
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cial  reference  to  the  opposition,  wliich  they  made  to  the 

fundamentals   of  the   Gospel-      That  holiness,  **  without 

which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  and  which  it  was  the 

great  design  of  Christ  to  promote,  found  in  this  pretended 

Christian  a  bitter  enemy.     Justin,  who  had  tasted  of  the 

holy  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  experience,  withstood 

him  both  in  conversation  and  by  his  writings.     About  the 

Justin's      y^^  140,*  he  published  his  excellent  Apology 

Apoioffv :    for  the  Christians,  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius, 

^'  '  *^*    which  may  reasonably  be  su]^posed  to  have  had  a 

considerable  influence  on  that  emperors  political  conduct 

towards  the  Christians. 

It  appears  from  this  performance,  that  it  was  common  to 
[Apoi.  i.  c.  accuse  Christians  merely  as  such  ;  and  to  chaige 
3, 4,  and  7.]  |jjjg  faults  of  any  persons,  who  bore  the  name,  on 
the  whole  body.     Thus  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.     The  term  Christian  was  matter  of  obloquy  at  that 
time  :  Various  other  terms  of  scoff  and  contempt  have  been 
invented  since ;  and  it  requires  no  great  degree  of  rational 
power  to  show,  as  Justin  has  done  completely,  the  absur^ 
dity  and  inconclusiveness  of  such  methods  of  attacking  re- 
ligion, whether  they  be  ancient  or  modem.     He  takes  no- 
tice also  of  the  happy  effects  which  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians had  then  on  mankind.     "  We  have  many  instances,** 
says  he,  "  to  show  the  powerfiil  effects  of  example  among 
men  :  Many  persons  have  been  impressed  in  favour  of  the 
[  Apoi.  1.  c.   Gospel  by  observing  the  sobriety  and  temperance 
^^•J  of  their  neighbours, — or  the  unparalleled  meek- 

ness of  their  fellow-travellers  under  cruel  treatment ;  or  the 
uncommon  integrity  and  equity  of  those  with  whom  they 
transacted  business.**  These  are  fresh  proofs  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  vital  religion  in  the  time  of  Justin  : — A  man 
calling  himself  a  Christian,  without  any  practical  power  (rf 
the  religion,  would  scarcely  have  then  been  classed  among 
the  brethren.  I  find  also  fresh  proofs,  in  this  apology,  of 
the  strong  line  of  distinction  kept  up  in  those  days  between 
Christians  and  heretics.  The  author  observes  that  the 
latter  were  fond  of  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  were 
not  persecuted.     There  was  nothing  in  their  spirit  and 

*  [Dr.  Burton  considers  it  to  have  been  addi-csscd  to  the  Emperor,  about 
A.D.  148,  Sect  17.  p.  111.— Second  Ed.] 
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conduct  that  provoked  persecution He  takes  notice  also 

of  the  small  number  of  Jewish  converts  in  com-   [AdoL  i.  c. 

Earison  of  the  main  body  of  the  nation.  But  this,  ^3- J 
e  observes,  was  agreeable  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.       He  describes   likewise  the  customs   of  the 
primitive  Christians  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  [Apoi.  i.  c 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  in  order  to  show  6^— ^l 
the  falsehood  of  the  charges  generally  urged  against  them. 

Not  long  after  his  first  Apology,  Justin  left  Rome  and 
went  to  Ephesus,*  where  he  had  a  discourse  with  Tr3rpho 
the  Jew  ; — ^the  substance  of  which  he  has  given  us  in  a 
dialogue.  In  this  work  he  notices  the  common  calumnies 
against  Christians,t—  of  their  eating  men, — of  their  extin- 
guishing the  lights, — and  of  their  promiscuous  sensuality ; 
but  treats  these  charges  as  not  credited  by  men  of  sense 
and  candour  among  their  enemies ;  and  therefore  as  not 
meriting  a  serious  confutation. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  had  frequent  contests  with 
Crescens  the  philosopher, — a  man  equally  remarkable  for 
malignity  to  Christians,  and  for  the  most  horrid  vices.  Jus- 
tin now  presented  his  second  Apology  to  M.  Antoninus 
Philosophus,  the  successor  to  Pius,  and  a  determined  enemy 
to  Christians.  He  had  conceived  hopes  of  softening  his 
mind  toward  them,  as  he  had  done  that  of  his  predecessor, 
— ^but  in  vain.  Marcus  was  their  enemy  during  his  whole 
reign  ;  and  they  scarcely  ever  had  an  enemy  more  impla- 
cable. The  immediate  occasion  of  the  second  Apology,  as 
he  himself  informs  the  Emperor,  was  this  : 

J  "  A  certain  woman  at  Rome,  had,  together  with  her 
husband,  lived  in  extreme  profligacy  and  licentiousness. 
But  on  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  her  own  conduct 
being  changed,  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  husband 
also  to  imitate  her  example,  by  representing  to  him  thf. 
punishment  of  eternal  fire,  which  in  a  ftiture  state  would 
be  inflicted  on  the  disobedient.  But  he  persisting  in  his 
wickedness,  she  was  induced  to  wish  for  a  separation.  By 
the  advice  of  her  friends,  she  continued,  however,  to  live 
with  him,  hoping  that  in  process  of  time  he  might  be 
brought  to  repentance.     Upon  his  coming  to  Alexandria, 

♦  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  18.]  t  [Dial,  cum   Tiyph.  c.  10  ] 

X  LApol.  2.  c.  2.     Eusel).  iv.  c.  17. 
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he  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  of  wickedness,  so  that  find- 
ing the  connexion  now  no  longer  tolerable,  she  procured  a 
divorce  from  hira.  He,  not  impressed  with  the  happy 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  dispositions,  and  un- 
moved with  her  compassionate  attempts  to  rescue  him  firom 
ruin,  accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.     Upon  which  she 

E resented  a  petition  to  you,  O  emperor,  that  she  might 
ave  time  to  dispose  and  regulate  her  household  affiiirs : 
and  she  promisee!  that  after  that  was  done  she  would  an- 
swer to  the  charge ; — which  petition  you  granted.  The 
husband,  finding  his  wife  to  have  gained  a  respite  from  his 
malice,  diverted  it  to  another  object, — to  one  Ptolemy,  who 
had  instructed  her  in  Christianity,  and  who  had  been  pun- 
ished by  Urbicius  the  prefect  of  Rome.  He  persuaded  a 
centurion,  his  friend,  to  imprison  Ptolemy  ;  and  to  ask  him 
whether  he  was  a  Christian.  He,  no  flatterer  or  dissembler, 
ingenuously  confessed,  and  was  a  long  time  punished  with 
imprisonment.  At  last,  when  he  was  brought  before  Ur- 
bicius, and  was  asked  only  this  question — whether  he  was 
a  Christian,  he  confessed  himself  a  teacher  of  the  Divine 
Truth.  For  no  true  Christian  can  act  otherwise.  Urbi- 
cius, nevertheless,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution : 
Upon  this,  a  Christian,  named  Lucius,  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  absurdity  of  these  proceedings, — on  the  iniquity 
of  putting  men  to  death  merely  for  a  name,  abstracted  fi^m 
any.  one  specific  charge  of  guilt; — a  conduct  unworthy  of 
emperors  such  as  Pius  the  last,  or  Philosophus  the  present,* 
or  of  the  sacred  Senate.  *  You  too  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
the  same  sect,'  was  all  that  the  prefect  deigned  to  reply. 
Lucius  confessed  that  he  was  ;  and  was  himself  led  also  to 
execution ;  which  he  bore  with  triumphant  serenity ;  de- 
claring that  he  was  now  going  from  unrighteous  governors 
to  God  his  gracious  Father  and  King.  A  third  person  was 
sentenced  also  to  death  on  the  same  occasion.  And  I 
also,"!  continues  Justin,  "  expect  by  persons  of  this  sort 
to  be  murdered,  perhaps  by  Crescens  the  pretended  phil- 
osopher. For  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  who, 
with  a  view  of  pleasing  many  deceived  persons,  publicly  ac- 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  Greek  in  Justin  would  make  it  probable  that 
Pius  was  then  reigning  ;  but  Eusebius's  contrary  testimony  determines  me 
to  think  otherwise.  f  [Eu»eb.  iv.  c.  16.] 
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cases  Christians  of  Atheism  and  impiety,  though  he  himself 
be  totally  ignorant  of  their  real  character.  I,  Justin,  have  in- 
terrogated him,  and  proved  that  he  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  subject.  I  am  willing  to  undergo  an  examination  before 
you  in  company  with  him.  And  my  questions  and  his  answers 
will  make  it  evident  to  yourself,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
our  affairs ;  or,  at  least,  conceals  what  he  does  know." 

But  Marcus  was  not  a  man  disposed  to  exercise  common 
justice  towards  Christians.  The  philosophic  garb  was  no 
shield  to  Justin,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  emperor,  who 
piqued  himself  on  the  surname  of  philosopher.  The  sin- 
cerity of  his  Christian  attachments  outweighed  every  ar- 
gument and  every  plausible  appearance  in  his  favour. 
Crescens  procured  him  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  being 
a  Christian, — the  greatest  evil  of  which  a  human  being 
could  be  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  this  emperor.  The  acts  of 
his  martyrdom,  which  carry  more  marks  of  truth  than  many 
other  martyrologies,  give  the  following  account:*  "He 
and  six  of  his  companions  having  been  apprehended,  were 
brought  before  Rusticusthe  prefect, — (who,  I  suppose,  had 
succeeded  Urbicius,) — a  person  of  considerable  eminence, 
and  famous  for  his  attachment  to  Stoicism.  He  had  been 
tutor  to  the  emperor,  who  acknowledges,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Meditations,  his  oUigations  to  him  on  several  ac- 
counts, and  particularly  for  his  teaching  him  to  be  of  a 
placable  and  forgiving  temper.  This  is  one  instance, 
among  thousands,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  strong- 
ly impressed  with  many  beautiful  ideas  of  morahty,  and 
still  to  remain  an  inflexible  enemy  to  the  Gospel.  Rusticus 
undertook  to  persuade  Justin  to  obey  the  gods,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor's  edicts.  The  martyr  defended  the 
reasonableness  of  his  reUgion.  Upon  which  the  governor  en- 
quired in  what  kind  of  learning  and  discipline  he  had  been 
educated.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand all  kinds  of  discipline  and  had  tried  all  methods  of 
learning,  but  finding  satisfaction  in  none  of  them,  he  at  last 
had  found  rest  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  however  fashionable 
it  might  be  to  despise  it.  Wretch !  replies  the  indignant 
magistrate,  art  thou  captivated  then  by  that  religion  ? 
I  am,  says  Justin  ;  I  follow  the  Christians,  and  their  doc* 

♦  Cave's  Life  of  Justin,  [p.  150.] 
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trine  is  right.     "  What  is  their  doctrine  ?  "     It  is  this  ; 

':  we  believe  the  one  only  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things 

visible  and  invisible  ;  and  we  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

\/     i  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  old ; 

j  and  that  he  is  now  the  Saviour,  teacher,  and  master  of  all 
those  who  are  duly  submissive  to  his  instructions,  and  that 

'  he  will  hereafter  be  the  Judge  of  mankind.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  too  mean  to  be  able  to  say  any  thing  becoming  his 
infinite  Deity  :  This  was  the  business  of  the  prm)hets,  who 
many  ages  ago,  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God 
into  the  world.  "  Where  do  the  Christians  usually  as- 
semble ?"  The  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  place.  ^^In  what  place  do  you  instruct 
your  scholars  T  Justin  mentioned  the  place  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  told  him  that  there  he  explained  Christianity  to 
all  who  resorted  to  him.  The  prefect  having  severally  ex- 
amined his  companions,  again  addressed  Justin.  '^  Hear 
thou,  who  hast  the  character  of  an  orator,  and  imaginest 
thyself  to  be  in  the  possession  of  truth.  B*  I  scourge  thee 
from  head  to  foot,  thinkest  thou  that  thou  shalt  go  to  hea- 
ven ?  "  Although  I  suffer  what  you  threaten,  yet  I  expect 
to  enjoy  the  portion  of  all  true  Christians  ;  as  1  know  that 
the  divine  grace  and  favour  is  laid  up  for  all  such,  and 
shall  be  so,  while  the  world  endures.  "  Do  you  think  that 
you  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  receive  a  reward  T  I  not  only 
think  so,  but  I  know  it,  and  have  a  certainty  of  it,  which 
excludes  all  doubt.  Busticus  insisted  that  they  should  all 
go  together,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  No  man,  whose 
understanding  is  sound,  replies  Justin,  will  desert  true  re- 
ligion for  the  sake  of  error  and  impiety.  "  Unless  you  com- 
ply, you  shall  be  tormented  without  mercy."  We  desire 
nothing  more  sincerely  than  to  endure  tortures  for  our  Lprd 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  saved.  Hence  our  happiness  is 
promoted ;  and  we  shall  have  confidence  before  the  awfid 
tribunal  of  our  Ix)rd  and  Saviour,  before  which,  by  the  di- 
vine appointment,  the  whole  world  must  appear.  The  rest 
assented,  and  said, — "Dispatch  quickly  your  purpose,  we 
are  Christians,  and  cannot  sacrifice  to  idols."  The  governor 
then  pronounced  sentence, — "  As  to  those,  who  refuse  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  obey  the  imperial  edicts,  let 
them  be  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded  according  to  the 
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laws."     The  martyrs  rejoiced  and  blessed  God,  and  being 
led  back  to  prison,  were  whipped  and  afterwards  MartyxtUmi 
beheaded.      Their  dead  bodies  were  taken    byje!^"**"' 
Christian  fiiends,  and  decently  interred.*  ^'  ^- 1^^- 

Thus  slept  in  Jesus  the  Christian  philosopher  Justin, 
about  the  year  1 65,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus.  Like  many  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
he  appears  to  us  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Works 
really  his  have  been  lost ;  and  others  have  been  ascribed  to 
him  ;  part  of  which  are  not  his  ;  and  the  rest,  at  least,  of 
ambiguous  authority.  He  is  the  first  Christian  since  the 
j^pofitles*  days,  who  added  to  an  unquestionable  zeal  and 
love  for  the  Grospel,  the  character  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  His  early  habits  were  retained ;  and  yet 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  This  man,  surely, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  unreasonable  impulses  and 
fimcies.  His  rehgion  was  the  effect  of  serious  and  long  de- 
liberation :  and  the  very  best  and  most  important  use  which 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  can  make  of  his  rational  facul- 
ties,— ^namely, — to  determine  his  choice  in  rehgion, — ^was 
made  by  Justin.  He  examined  the  various  philosophic 
sects,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  osten- 
tation, but  to  find  out  God ;  and  in  God  true  happiness : 
He  tried  and  found  them  all  wanting :  He  sought  him  in 
the  Gospel :  He  founa  him  there :  He  confessed  him : 
He  gave  up  every  thing  for  him :  He  was  satisfied  with 
his  choice  ;  and  he  died  in  serenity.  His  persevering  in 
the  profession  of  philosophy  might  probably  have  another 
view  besides  the  gratification  of  his  own  taste :  He  might 
hope  to  conciUate  the  affections  of  philosophers,  and  allure 
them  to  Christianity.  The  charity  of  his  heart  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  great :  He  prayed  for  all  men  :  He 
declined  no  dangers  for  the  good  of  souls  ;  and  he  involved 
himself  in  disputes  with  phuosophers  for  their  benefit,  to 
his  own  extreme  hazard.  His  house  was  open  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  who  consulted  him ;  though  he  seems  to 
have  never  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character.  To  draw 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  liberal  education  to  pay  attention 
to  Christianity,  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  employment. 

•  FThis  aoconnt  of  Justin^s  Martyrdom  is  slightly  abridged,  from  the 
acta  S.  Justiniy  as  given  by  Ruinart,  p.  48.] 
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But  he  found  it  easier  to  provoke  opposition,  and  to  throw 
away  his  own  life,  than  to  persuade  a  single  philosopher  to 
become  a  Christian.  The  danger  of  learned  pride  ;  the 
vanity  of  hoping  to  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  wise  of  this 
world  by  the  most  charitable  concessions  ;  and  the  incurable 
prejudice  of  the  great  against  the  humble  religion  of  Jesus, 
are  much  illustrated  by  his  story.  So  is  the  victorious 
efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  which  singled  out  Justin  from  a 
race  of  men,  of  all  others  the  most  opposite  to  Christ.  We 
have  seen  a  philosopher  persecuted  to  death:  informed 
against  by  one  of  his  brethren }  condemned  by  another, 
and  suffering  by  the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who  gloried 
more  in  the  philosophic  than  in  the  imperial  name.  A 
man  of  his  learning  4nd  sagacity  should  not  rashly  be  sup- 
posed destitute  of  argument  and  system  in  his  views.  Men 
of  sense  will  scarcely  think  the  ideas  of  such  a  person  un- 
worthy of  their  regard.  Let  us  see  then  briefly  what  were 
Justin's  sentiments  in  religion.  We  may  possibly  be  led 
to  conclude  that  Christian  principles  may  be  seriously 
maintained  in  consistence  with  the  love  of  science  and 
letters :  though  perhaps  we  may  observe  some  degree  of 
adulteration,  which  these  principles  received,  by  passing 
through  a  channel  of  all  others  the  most  unfavourable  for 
the  conducting  of  their  course, — the  channel  of  philosophy.* 
It  is  certain  that  Justin  worshipped  Christ  as  the  true 
God  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  words.  We  have 
seen  one  testimony  of  it  already  in  his  examination  before 
Rusticus.  But  let  the  reader  hear  his  own  words.  Tryphof 
the  Jew  finds  fault  with  the  Christians  on  account  of  this 
very  sentiment.  "  To  me  it  appears,"  says  he,  "  a  paradox 
incapable  of  any  sound  proof,  to  say,  that  this  Christ  was 
God  before  all  time ;  and  that  then  he  was  made  man,  and 
suffered  :  And  to  assert  that  he  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  man,  and  of  men,  appears  not  only  poradoxical,  but 
foolish."  "  I  know,"  answered  Justin,  "  that  it  appears 
paradoxical ;  and  particularly  to  those  of  your  nation,  who 

*  It  scarcely  need  be  repeated,  that  by  this  term  I  mean  all  along  that 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  which  was  founded  in  pride,  was  chiefly 
speculative  and  metaphysical,  and  at  bottom  atheistical  : — ^no  one  objects 
to  those  moral  maxims  of  the  ancient  philosopliers,  which  were  in  many 
inslAnces  excellent,  though  defective  in  principle. 

t  Dialogue,^p.  63,  [or  p.  2G7.— Ed.  Col] 
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were  never  willing  either  to  know  or  do  the  will  of  God,  but 
to  follow  the  inventions  of  your  teachers,  as  God  declares  of 
you.  But  even  if  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  he  existed 
before  all  time,  being  God  the  Son  of  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  he  was  made  man  of  the  Virgin ;  yet,  as  this 
personage  was  shown  by  every  sort  of  proof  to  be  the  Christ 
of  Gt)d,  be  the  question  as  it  may  respecting  his  Divinity  and 
Humanity,  you  have  no  right  to  deny  that  he  is  the  Christ 
of  God,  even  if  he  were  only  mere  man  :  you  could  only 
say,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  his  character. 
For  there  are  some  [my  friends  (I  admitted)  of  our  commu- 
nity] who  confess  him  to  be  the  Christ,  but  still  maintain  that 
he  IS  a  mere  man  only,  with  whom  I  agree  not ;  neither  do 
most  of  those  who  think  as  I  do,  agree  with  them,*  because 
we  are  commanded  by  Christ  himself  not  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  men,  but  his  own  injunctions,  and  those  of  the  holy 
prophets."  "  Those,"  says  Trypho,  *'  who  say  that  he 
was  man  only,  and  that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner 
anointed,  and  made  Christ,  appear  to  me  to  speak  more 
rationally  than  you.  For  we  all  expect  Christ  a  man,  of 
men  ;  and  that  Elias  will  come  to  anoint  him."  The  pur- 
port of  this  whole  passage  is  plain  :  The  general  body 
of  Christians  in  the  second  century  held  the  proper  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ :  They  believed  that  this  was  a  part  of 
Old  Testament  revelation ;  and  they  looked  on  a  small 
number,  who  held  his  mere  humanity,  to  be  men  who  pre- 
ferred human  teachers  to  divine.  They  considered  the 
Jews  also,  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Christianity,  as 
choosing  to  be  directed  rather  by  human  teachers  than  by 
the  divine  oracles ;  and  as  inexcusable  in  denying  the 
Divine  Mission  of  Christ,  whatever  opinion  they  might 
have  formed  of  his  person.  Let  the  learned  reader  judge 
for  himself,  by  turnmg  to  the  passage  in  Justin,  whether  it 
will  not  bear  the  weight  which  I  have  laid  upon  it.  The 
testimony  of  a  man  so  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  honest  as 
Justin,  must  be  decisive,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  therefore,  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  determine  the  question  much  agitated 
in  our  times,  relative  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ. 

•  ["  Nor  should  I,  even  if  very  many  of  those  who  think  as  I  do  were  to 
My  so,'*  18  theBishop  of  Lincoln's  rendenng.  Kaye*sLect.  on  J.M.p.49,  Note.] 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  dialogue,*  he  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  God  of  Israel  who  was  with  Moses ;  and 
explains  his  meaning  when  he  said  that  true  Christians 
regarded  what  they  were  taught  by  the  prophets.  In  his 
first  Apology,  he  tells  the  emperor  in  what  sense  Chris- 
tians were  Atheists :  They  did  not  worship  the 

^'  '  '  gods  commonly  so  called,  but  they  t  worshipped 
and  adored  the  true  God,  and  his  Son,  and  the  prophetic 
Spirit,  honouring  them  in  word  and  in  truth.  If  those, 
who  call  themselves  Unitarians,  were  as  candid  and  impar- 
tial as  they  profess,  the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity 
would  be  soon  at  an  end.  That  the  primitive  Christians 
worshipped  one  God  alone,  all  who  espouse  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  will  allow.  Let  the  Unitarians  with  equal 
frankness  acknowledge  that  they  worshipped  the  one  God 
in  the  three  persons  just  now  mentioned ;  and  then  we 
have  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Further — Justin  uses  two 
terms  usually  expressive  of  that  worship  and  adoration, 
which  incommunicably  belongs  to  the  Deity.J  But,  till 
there  be  a  disposition  in  men,  without  disputation,  to 
humble  themselves  before  divine  Revelation,  neither  frank- 
ness in  concession,  nor  unity  of  sentiment,  is  to  be  expected. 

The  all-important  doctrine  of  Justification  he  states  §  in 
the  same  manner  as  St.  Paul  does  ;  believing,  that  to  press 
the  necessity  of  Mosaic  rites  on  others  was  to  fall  fi^m  the 
faith  of  Christ.  The  learned  reader  may  see  more  at 
large  his  views  of  Kegeneration  and  Forgiveness  of  all 
past  sins  through  Christ  Jesus,  ||  and  how  extremely  dif- 
ferent they  were  from  the  nominal  Christianity  which  con- 
tents so  many  persons. 

He  appears  to  have  had  the  clearest  views  of  that 
special  illumination,  without  which  no  man  will  understand 
and  relish  real  ffodliness.  His  first  unknown  instructed 
had  taught  him  this ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten 
it.  He  informs  Trypho^ — that,  for  their  wick^neas, 
God  had  hidden    from  the  Jews  the  power  of  knowing 

♦  P.  56.  [or  p.  282.]  t  P.  137.  [or  p.  60.  c] 

;|;  2cffo/Ac0a  Kcu  UpwrKwa/uy,  [p.  56]. 
§  Dialogue  62.  [ Apol.  I.  p.  74,  A.  and  Dial.  p.  259,  A.  p.  322,  E.  p.  229, 
E.  p.  241,  C.  p.  319,  E.J 

II  Ist  Apology  159, 160, 1  or  p.  93,  94,]  and  68,  Dialogue,  [or  p.  229.] 
IT  [Dial.  p.  274,  E,  and  p.  287.  E.] 
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divine  wisdom,  except  from  a  remnant,  who  according  to 
the  grace  of  his  compassion  were  reserved,  that  their  nation 
might  not  be  Uke  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  he  avows  so  plainly,  that  I  shall 
spare  quotations  upon  that  subject. 

In  fundamentals  he  was  unquestionably  sound:  Yet 
there  seems,  however,  something  in  his  tram  of  thinking, 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  philosophic  spirit ;  and  which 
produced  notions  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Gospel.  Thus,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  Apology, 
he  declares  that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  were  not  heteroge- 
neous to  those  of  Christ ;  but  only  not  altogether 
similar.  And  he  seems  to  assert,  that  Plato,  and  the 
Stoics,  and  the  Pagan  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  saw 
something  of  truth  from  the  portion  of  the  seed  of  the 
Divine  word,  which  he  makes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Word, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  The  reader,  who  chuses 
to  consult  me  last  folio  page  of  the  Apology,  may  judge 
for  himself,  whether  he  does  not  there  confound  together 
two  things  perfectly  distinct, — the  light  of  naturd  con- 
science whicn  God  has  given  to  all  men  ;  and  the  light  of 
divine  grace  peculiar  to  the  children  of  Gt)d.  Certain  it 
is  that  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  of  both,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  always  carefully  distinguishes  them,  as  of  a  kind 
entirely  diflferent  one  from  the  other.  He  never  allows  un- 
converted men  to  have  any  portion  at  all  of  that  light 
which  is  pecuUarly  Christian  :  But  thus  it  was  that  this 
excellent  man  seems  to  have  forgotten  th^  guard,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  often  repeated,  against  jmilosophy*  We 
may  see  hereafter  how  mystics  and  heretics  and  platonizing 
Christians  jumbled  these  things  together  entirely,  and  what 
attempts  were  made  by  the  philosophers  to  incorporate  their 
doctrine  of  the  To  ^i^  with  the  Gospel.*  Justin  seems,  un- 
warily, to  have  given  them  some  handle  for  this  :  and,  if  I 
mistwe  not,  he  was  the  first  sincere  Christian  who  was 
seduced  by  human  philosophy  to  adulterate  the  Gospel, 
though  in  a  small  degree.  It  should  ever  be  remembered, 
that  Christian  light  stands  single  and  unmixed ;  and  will 

*  An  al>6ini8e  and  mystical  opinion,  which  prevailed  very  generally 
amonff  the  ancient  philosophers ;  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  intelli- 
ffible  Dry  an  explanation.  It  differs,  however,  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
downright  Atheism. 
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not  bear  to  be  kneaded  into  the  same  mass  with  other  sys- 
tems, religious  or  philosophical.  We  may  here  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  decay  of  the  first  spiritual  effusion 
among  the  Gentiles,  through  false  wisdom  :  as,  long  before 
— namely, — ^fix)m  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem, — ^we  noticed 
a  similar  decay  in  the  Jewish  Church  through  self-righte- 
ousness. 

The  same  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  instructor  of  his 
youth  leads  him  to  pay  to  Socrates  a  very  great  compliment, 
as  if  that  extraordinary  man  had  really  known  the  true  God, 
and  had  lost  his  life  for  attempting  to  draw  men  fix)m  idol- 
atry. Whereas  almost  every  line  of  the  narrative  left  us 
by  his  disciples  shows,  that  he  was  as  much  an  idolater,  as 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  The  last  words  he  uttered,  it 
is  well  known,  were  entirely  idolatrous.  Justin  had  not 
leamt  so  fully  as  St.  Paul  would  have  taught  him,  that 
"  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  In  the  last  page 
of  his  Trypho  there  is  also  a  phraseology  extremely  suspi- 
cious. He  speaks  of  a  self-determining  power  in  man,* 
and  uses  much  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  free-will  as  has  been  fashionable  with  many  since 
the  days  of  Arminius.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
all  sincere  Christians,  who  introduced  this  foreign  plant  into 
Christian  ground.  I  shall  venture  to  call  it  foreign  till  its 
right  to  exist  in  the  soil  shall  be  proved  fit)m  scriptural 
evidence.  It  is  very  plain  that  I  do  not  mistake  his  mean- 
ing,— because  he  never  explicitly  owns  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion ;  though,  with  happy  inconsistency,  hke  many  other 
real  Christians,  he  involved  it  in  his  experience,  and  im* 
plies  it  in  various  parts  of  his  writings. 

But, — the  novelty,  once  admitted,  was  not  easily  ex- 
pelled :  The  language  of  the  Church  was  silently  and 
gradually  changed,  in  this  respect,  from  that  more  simple 
and  scriptural  mode  of  speaking  used  by  Clement  and 
Ignatius  :  Those  primitive  Christians  knew  the  doctrine  of 
the  Election  of  grace,  but  not  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  human  will  :  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  its  arrival  at  full  maturity  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  Pelagius.f 

*   Aurt^ovaioy. 
t  [TJie  reader  who  wishes  for  a  full  and  complete  analysis  of  Justin'f 
works  should  consult  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Kaye.) 
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CHAR    IV. 

THE  EMPEROR  MARCUS  ANTONINUS,  AND  HIS  PERSECUTION 
OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

He  succeeded  Pius  in  the  year  161,  and  appears  very 
soon  after  to  have  commenced  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  in  which  Justin  and  his  friends  were  Marcus 
slain.  It  excites  a  curiosity,  not  foreign  from  Antoninus 
the  design  of  this  history,  to  discover  what  perorT™ 
could  be  the  cause  of  so  much  enmity  against  •'^•^•^®'* 
a  people  confessedly  harmless,  in  a  prince  so  considerate, 
so  humane,  and,  in  general,  so  well-intentioned  as  Marcus 
is  allowed  to  have  been.  Besides  :  he  acted  in  this  respect 
directly  contrary  to  the  example  of  bis  predecessor,  whose 
memory  he  doubtless  much  revered,  from  whose  intelligent 
and  investigating  spirit  he  must  have  derived  ample  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Christians,  and  whom  in  all  other 
matters  of  government  he  imitated  so  exactly.  The  fact, 
however,  is  certainly  so  :  Marcus  Antoninus  was,  during 
all  his  reign,  which  continued  nineteen  years,  an  implacable 
persecutor  of  Christians  ;  and  this  not  from  mere  ignorance 
of  their  moral  character.  He  knew  them, — yet  hated  them, 
and  showed  them  no  mercy  :  He  allowed  and  encouraged 
the  most  barbarous  treatment  of  their  persons  ;  and  was 
yet  himself  a  person  of  great  humanity  of  temper  :  just  and 
beneficent  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  He  was  free  from  all 
reproach  in  his  general  conduct ;  and  in  several  parts  of  it 
was  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  even  of  Christians. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  solve  this  phenomenon  on  any 
other  principles  than  those  by  which  the  enmity  of  many 
philosophers  of  old,  and  of  many  devotees  and  exact 
moralists  of  modem  times  against  the  Christian  religion,  is 
to  be  explained.  The  Gospel  is  in  its  own  nature  not  only 
distinct  from  careless  and  dissolute  vice,  but  also  from  the 
whole  religion  of  philosophers  :  I  mean  of  those  philoso- 
phers who  form  to  themselves  a  religion  from  natural  and 
self-devised  sources,  either  in  opposition  to  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  or  with  the  neglect  both  of  that  word  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  great  agent 
in  applying  the  Scriptures  to  the  heart  of  man.  In  all 
ages  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  strenuously  men  support 

VOL.  u  w 
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SUCH  RELIGION,  the  more  vehemently  do  they  hate  Chris- 
tianity. Their  religion  is  pride  and  self-importance  :  It 
denies  the  fallen  state  of  man,  the  provision  and  efficacy  of 
grace,  and  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Redeemer.  The 
enmity  hence  occasioned  is  obvious.  It  must  be  considered 
also,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  of  the  Stoical  sect, — ^who 
carried  self-suflSciency  to  the  utmost  pitch. 

He  fancied  that  he  carried  God  within  him.  Like  most 
of  the  philosophers,  he  held  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the 
To  €y ;  but  he  held  it  in  all  its  detestable  impiety  and  arro- 
gance. With  him  to  be  good  and  virtuous  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  :  It  was  only  to  follow  nature,  and  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  Deity, — that  is,  of  the  human 
soul,  which  was  divine  and  self-sufficient.  With  these 
views,  he  could  neither  be  humble  ;  nor  pray  earnestly  ; 
nor  feel  his  own  internal  wickedness  and  miseiy  ;  nor  en- 
dure the  idea  of  a  Saviour  and  Mediator.  If,  like  his 
predecessor,  Pius,  he  had  been  contented  to  be  an  ordinary 
person  in  religion,  the  humanity  of  his  temper  would  pro- 
bably have  led  him,  as  it  did  the  emperor  Pius,  to  have 
respected  the  excellent  character  and  virtues  of  Christians ; 
and  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  protected  such 

?eaceable  and  deserving  subjects.  I  say,  probably  ;  and 
express  myself  with  some  reserve,  because  I  much  doubt, 
whether  he  possessed  an  understanding  equally  sound  with 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  pride 
of  philosophy  appears  to  have  been  wounded  and  exaspe- 
rated. Whoever  has  attended  to  the  spirit  which  pervade^ 
his  twelve  Books  of  Meditations,  and  duly  compared  them 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  must  acknowledge  a  total 
opposition ;  and  then  he  will  not  wonder  that  Christians 
suffered  from  a  serious  Stoic,  what  might  have  been  expected 
only  from  a  flagitious  Nero.  Pride  and  hcentiousness  are 
equally  condemned  by  the  Gospel ;  and  they  equally  seek 
revenge.  If  this  be  a  true  state  of  the  case,  the  philoso- 
phic spirit,  explained  and  stated  as  above,  however  differ- 
ently modified  in  different  ages,  will  always  be  inimical  to 
the  Gospel  ;  and  the  most  decorous  moralists  belonging  to 
the  class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  will  be  found  in 
union,  on  this  subject,  with  the  basest  characters.  **  Be- 
ware of  philosophy,"  is  a  precept  which  as  much  calls  for 
our  attention  now  as  ever. 
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Yet  SO  fascinating  is  the  power  of  prejudice  and  educa- 
tion, that  many  would  look  on  it  as  a  gnevous  crime  to  at* 
tempt  to  tear  the  laurels  of  virtue  from  the  brow  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.  Certainly,  however,  if  his  virtue  had  been 
genuine ;  or  at  all  of  a  piece  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
could  never  have  treated  Christians  so  cruelly,  as  we  shall 
see  he  did 

Is  this,  then,  the  man,  whom  Mr.  Pope  celebrates  in  the 
following  lines  ? 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  ♦  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

— ^Providence  seems  however  to  have  determined,  that  those 

who,  in  contradiction  to  the  feehngs  of  human  nature,  dark 

and  indigent  as  it  is,  and  needing  a  divine  illumination,  will 

yet  proudly  exalt  their  own  ability  and  suflSciency,  shall  be 

thistrated  and  put  to  shame.     Socrates,  with  his  last  breath, 

gave  a  sanction  to  the  most  absurd  idolatry  :  and  Aurelius 

was  guilty  of  such  deeds  as  human  nature  shudders  to  relate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Gataker,  the  editor  of  Antoninus  s 

Meditations,    represents  himself  in  the  most   humiliating 

temis,  as  quite  ashamed  to  behold  the  superior  virtues  of  this 

Erince  as  described  in  this  book.  To  say  and  to  do,  are, 
owever,  not  the  same  things  ;  nor  is  there  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  Marcus  performed  in  practice,  what  he  describes 
m  theory.  But  exclusively  of  these  reflections,  suppose  we 
were  inclined  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  author  and 
his  commentator  with  respect  to  humility,  such  comparison 
would  certainly  be  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
I  pretend  not  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius with  so  much  anxious  care  as  to  be  assured,  that  there 
appear  in  them  no  traces  of  this  virtue  in  the  emperor ; 
but  the  GENERAL  TURN  of  the  whole  book  leads  me  to  con- 
clude, that  the  writer  felt  no  abasing  thoughts  of  himself. 
I  have  already  defined  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  philo- 
sopher, as  contrasted  with  the  humble  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  that  sense  I  affirm  that  no  philosopher  made 
-such  a  confession  of  himself  as  Gataker  does.  Such  is  the 
natural  eflect  of  some  knowledge  of  Christianity  on  the  hu- 
man mind  ! 

*  Antoninus  was  caUed  also  Aurelius. 
N  2 
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K  we  attend  to  the  notices  of  history  on  the  education 
and  manners  of  Marcus,  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  his  enmity  against  the  Gospel  will  be  amply  confirmed. 
Adrian*  had  introduced  him  among  the  SaUan  priests  when 
eight  years  old,  and  he  became  accurately  versed  in  the 
rituals  of  his  priesthood.     At  twelve  he  began  to  wear  the 
philosopher's  cloak  :    he  practised  austerities  :  he  lay  on 
the  bare  ground  ;  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  his 
mother  to  use  a  mattress  and  sUght  coverlet.     He  placed  in 
his  private  chapel  gold  statues  of  his  deceased  masters  ;  and 
visited  their  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  there  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  strewed  flowers.     So  devoted  was  he  to  Stoicism, 
that  he  attended  the  schools  after  he  became  emperor  ;  and 
the  faith  which  he  put  in  dreams  sufficiently  proves  his  gu- 
perstituous  credulity.     From  a  man  so  much  lifted  up  by 
self-sufficiency,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  an  illiberal  censure 
of  the  Christians  t  is  not  matter  of  surprise.     ["  This  rea- 
diness to  die,"  (says  he)  "  should  arise  firom  the  exercise  of 
a  calm  individual  judgment,  not  through  mere  ostentation, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Christians,  but  men  should  meet 
death  considerately  and  with  dignity,  and  without  theatrical 
display,]  in  such  a  way  as  may  induce  others  to  admire  and 
imitate.      If  this  emperor  had  ever  attended,  with  any  de- 
gree of  candour  and  impartiality,  to  the  dying  scenes  of 
Christians  tortured  to  death  by  his  orders,  he  might  have 
seen  all  these  circumstances  exemplified.     Thousands  of 
them  chose  to  sufier  with  deliberate  judgment ;  preferred 
heavenly  things  to  earthly  ;  counted  the  cost ;  and  made  a 
reasonable  decision ;  not  doubtful,  as  the  emperor  was,  con- 
cerning a  future  life  ;  but  calmly  resigning  this  life  in  firm 
expectation  of  a  better,  and  without  any  circumstances  to 
justify  the  suspicion  of  pride  or  ostentation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  adorned  with  meekness,  cheerfulness,  and  charity. 
Hence  thousands  and  ten  thousands  have  been  induced  to 
examine  what  that  hidden  energy  of  Christian  life  must  be, 
which  produces  such  exalted  sentiments  and  such  grandeur 
of  spirit.     In  fact  the  power  of  prejudice  was  never  more 
strongly  exhibited  than  in  this  malignant  censure  of  Anto- 
ninus ;  which  in  truth  is  the  more  mexcusable,  because  he 


•  [Jul.  Capitolinus  in  vit.  M,  Antonin.  c.  4,  ap,  Lardner,  vol.  4. 
p.  73.]  +  nth  B.  Sect.  3. 
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laboured  under  no  involuntary  ignorance  of  Christians. 
For,  besides  the  knowledge  of  them  which  he  must  have  ac- 
quired under  his  predecessor,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them  from  various  Apologies  published  in  his  own 
reign.  Justin's  second  Apology,  as  we  have  seen,  Was 
published  during  his  reign  ;  one  sentence  of  which  demon- 
strates, in  how  striking  a  manner  our  Saviour  s  prophecy 
was  then  fulfilled,  "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
h<)usehold  !  "  Every  where,  he  observes,  if  a  Gentile  was 
reproved  by  a  father  or  relation,  he  would  revenge  himself 
by  informing  against  the  reprover ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  Uable  to  be  dragged  before  the  governor,  and  put  to 
death.  Tatian  also,  Athenagoras,  ApolUnaris  bishop  of 
Hienmolis,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Me- 
lito  of  Sardis,  published  Apologies.  This  last  foMCbn^ 
published  his  about  the  year  177,  of  which  some  a*d'i77. 
valuable  remains  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  A 
part  of  his  address  to  Marcus  deserves  oiu*  attention,*  both 
on  account  of  the  justness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  polite- 
ness with  which  they  are  deUvered.  [What  has  never  been 
done  before,]  "  Pious  persons,  aggrieved  by  new  edicts 
published  throughout  Asia,  now  sufier  persecution.  For 
audacious  informers,  and  men  who  covet  other  persons'  goods^ 
take  advantage  of  these  proclamations  openly  to  rob  and 

r'l  the  innocent  by  night  and  by  day.  If  this  be  done 
ugh  yoiu*  order, — let  it  stand  good ; — for  a  just  em- 
peror cannot  act  unjustly  ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  submit 
to  the  honour  of  such  a  death  : — This  only  we  humbly 
crave  of  your  Majesty,  that,  after  an  impartisd  examination 
of  us,  you  would  justly  decide  whether  we  deserve  death 
and  punishment,  or  Ufe  and  protection.  But,  if  these  pro- 
ceedings be  not  yours,  and  the  new  edicts  be  not  the  effects 
of  your  personal  judgment, — edicts  which  ought  not  to  be 
enacted  even  against  barbarian  enemies, — in  that  case  we 
entreat  you  not  to  despise  us,  who  are  thus  unjustly  oppres- 
sed." He  afterwards  reminds  him  of  the  justice  done  to 
Christians  by  his  two  immediate  predecessors.f 

•  B.  iv.  C.  26. 

f  It  can  make  no  material  diflerence,  whether  these  edicts  were  abso- 
lutely new,  or  whether  they  were  only  the  continuation  of  former  edicts, 
with  the  knowledge  and  support,  or  even  the  connivance  of  Marcus  : 

J.  It  is  with  pain  that  I  read  in  a  celebrated  author,  **  That  the  Medita- 
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From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  Marcus,  by  new 
edicts,  commenced  the  persecution,  and  that  it  was  carried 
on  with  merciless  barbarity  in  those  Asiatic  re^ons  which 
had  been  reheved  by  Pius.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  that 
can  be  suggested  to  us  by  this  view  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Christians,  and  of  the  author  of  it,  except  one  circumstance 
— ^that  the  effiision  of  the  Spirit  of  God  still  continued  to 
produce  its  holy  fruits  in  those  highly-favoured  regions. 

In  the  two  next  chapters  I  propose  to  describe  distinctly 
two  scenes  of  this  emperor  s  persecution  ;  and  I  shall  now 
Aureiiiw  couclude  this  general  account  of  hun,  with  briefly 
^^rTvT"  mentioning  the  remarkable  story  of  his  danger 
voLniT^  and  relief  in  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni.*  He 
A.  D.  174.  ^jjj  j^g  g^^^y  being  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy, 

were  ready  to  perish  with  thirst ;  when  suddenly  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  aflrighted  the  enemies,  whilst  the 
rain  refreshed  the  Komans.  It  is  evident  that  the  victory 
was  obtained  by  a  remarkable  providential  interposition* 
The  Christian  soldiers  in  his  army,  we  are  sure,  in  their  dis- 
tress would  pray  to  their  God,  even  if  Eusebius  had  not 
told  us  so.  All  Christian  writers  speak  of  the  relief  as 
vouchsafed  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  no  real  Christian 
will  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  in  this  point. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  Marcus,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
his  usual  superstition,  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  his  gods. 
Each  party  judged  according  to  their  own  views  ;  and  those 

tions  of  Marcus  Antoninus  have  contributed  more  perhaps  to  the  general 
admiration  of  his  character,  than  all  the  diiferent  transactions  of  his  just, 
MERciFULand  beneficent  reign." — Adam  Smith's  Moral  Sent.  vol.  l.p.  410. 

2.  Let  the  Cliristian  reader  compare  this  with  Mosheim,  Cent.  II.  Fart  1. 
Ch-  II.  sect.  5  :  "  Most  writers,"  says  he,  "  have  celebrated  Marcus  beyond 
measure,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not 
however  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians  tliat  we  are  to  look  for  t!ie 
Reasons  of  these  pompous  encomiums  ;  for  here  the  clemency  and  justice  of 
that  emperor  suffers  a  strange  eclipse... So  that  if  we  except  Nero,  there 
was  no  reign  under  whicli  the  Christians  were  more  injuriously  and  cnielly 
treated... Amonff  the  victims  of  his  persecution,  were  the  holy  and  vene- 
rable Polvcarp  bishop  of  Smyrna  ;  and  also  Justin  Martyr,  so  deser\'edly 
renowned  for  nis  erudition  and  philosophy." 

3.  Consult  also  Lardner*s  [works,  vol.  IV.  c.  xv.  Sect.  2.  p.  03.— Ed.  4to] 
"  Marcus  certainly  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  persecuting  emperors. 

Gai 


The  governor  in  Gaul  applied  to  him  for  directions,  and  he  wrote  back, 
that  they  who  confessed  themselves  Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  but 
that  they  who  denied  it,  might  be  set  at  liberty." 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  last-mentioned  rescript ; 
and  it  is  an  indelible  blot  on  the  memory  of  this  celebrated  emperor. 
*  Euseb.  b.  v.  c.  5. 
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modems  who  ascribe  the  whole  to  the  ordinary  powers  of 
nature,  or  to  accident,  judge  also  according  to  their  usual 
profaneness  or  irreligious  turn  of  thinking.  Whether  the 
Divine  interposition  deserves  to  be  called  a  miracle  or  not, 
is  a  question  rather  concerning  propriety  of  language  than 
religion.  This  seems  to  me  ml  that  is  needful  to  be  said 
on  a  fact,  which  on  one  side  has  been  magnified  beyond  all 
bounds ;  and  on  the  other  has  been  reduced  to  mere  insig- 
nificancy. It  happened  in  the  year  174.  The  emperor 
lived  five  years  after  this  event,  and  as  far  as  appears,  con- 
tinued a  persecutor  to  the  last* 


CHAP.  V. 

MARTYRDOM  OF  POLYCARP. 

In  or  about  the  year  167,  the  sixth  of  Marcus,  Smyrna  wa^ 
distinguished  by  the  martyrdom  of  her  bishop,   Martyrdom 

Polycarp*  of  Polvcarp : 

We  mentioned  him  before  in  the  account  of        *     * 
Ignatius.     He  had  succeeded  Bucolus,  a  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious bishop,  in  the  charge  of  Smyrna.     The  Apostles, 
— and  we  may  suppose  St.  John  particularly, — ordained 
him  to  this  office.     He  had  been  familiarly  conversant  with 
the  Apostles,  and  received  the  government  of  the   Church 
from  tnose  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  he  continually  taught  that  which  he  had  been 
taught  by  them.*     Usher  t  has  laboured  to  show  X  that  he 
was  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  addressed  by  our 
Saviour.     If  he  be  right  in  this,  the  character  of  Polycaip 
is  indeed  delineated  by  a  hand  divine  ;  and  the  martyrdom 
before  us  was  particularly  predicted.     By  this  account  he 
must  have  presided  74  years  over  that  Church  :^ — certainly 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  his  age  must  have  been  extremely 
great:  he  long  survived  his  friend  Ignatius;  and  was  re- 
served to  suffer  by  Marcus  Antoninus.     Some  time  before 
that  event  he  came  to  tlome  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Anicetus,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  concemirig  the  time  of  ob- 
serving Easter.     The  matter  was  soon  decided  between 

♦  Euseb.  iv.  14.  t  In  his  Prolegom.  to  Ignatius. 

X  Cave's  Life  of  Polycarp. 
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them,  as  all  matters  should  be,  which  enter  not  into  the 
essence  of  godliness.  They  each  observed  their  own  cus- 
toms, without  any  breach  of  charity  between  them,  real  or 
apparent.  But  Polvcarp  found  more  important  employment 
while  at  Rome.  The  heresy  of  Marcion  was  strong  in  that 
city ;  and  the  testimony  and  zealous  labours  of  one  who  had 
known  so  much  of  the  Apostles  were  successfully  employed 
against  it ;  and  many  were  reclaimed.  It  was  not  in  Mar- 
cion s  power  to  undermine  the  authority  of  this  veneraUe 
Asiatic.  To  procure  a  seeming  coalition  was  the  utmost 
he  could  expect ;  and  it  was  as  suitable  to  his  views  to  at- 
tempt this,  as  it  was  to  those  of  Polycarp  to  oppose  such 
duplicity  and  artifice.  Meeting  him  one  day  in  the  street, 
he  called  out  to  him,  "  Polycarp,  own  us."*  "  I  do  own 
thee,"  says  the  zealous  bishop,  "to  be  the  first-bom  of 
Satan."  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  already 
of  St.  John's  similiar  conduct  on  such  occasions ;  and  shall 
add  only  that  Irena^us,  from  whom  Eusebius  relates  the 
story,  commends  his  conduct,  and  speaks  of  it  as  commonly 
practised  by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers. 

Indeed  when  it  is  considered  what  Marcion  maintained,  and 
what  unquestionable  evidence  Polycarp  had  against  him  in 
point  of  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  see  he  had  just  reason  to 
testify  his  disapprobation.  This  man  was  one  of  the 
DocETiE :  According  to  him,  Christ  had  no  real  human 
nature :  He  rejected  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  muti- 
lated the  New.  He  held  two  principles,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Manichees,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil. 
If  men,  who  assert  things  so  fundamentally  subversive  of 
the  Gospel,  would  openly  disavow  the  Christian  name,  they 
might  be  endured  with  much  more  composure  by  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  would  there  be  any  call  for  so  scrupulous  an  ab- 
sence from  their  society  ; — ^fbr  St.  Paul  has  so  determined 
the  case.t  But  for  such  men,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
to  call  themselves  Christians,  is  an  intolerable  insult  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. — We  know  nothing  more  of  the 
life  of  this  venerable  bishop  : — Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  we  have  an  account,  and  they  deserve  a  very  par^ 
ticular  relation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  narrative  is  preserved 

*  [Ii-cnicus  3. 3  ct  Ilicron.  dc  vir.  illust.  c.  17-]  t  1  Cor.  v.  10- 
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by  Eusebius.*  The  beginning  and  the  end,  which  he  has 
not  given  us,  have  been  restored  by  the  care  of  archbishop 
Usher.  It  is  an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  Polycarps 
Church  of  Smyrna :  I  have  ventured  to  translate  the  whole 
myself,  yet  not  without  examining  what  Valesius,  the  editor 
of  Eusebius,  and  archbishop  Wake,  have  left  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of 
antiquity ;  and  it  seemed  to  deserve  some  notes  and  illus- 
trations. 

**  The  Church  of  God,t  which  sojourns  at  Smyrna,  to 
that  which  sojourns  at  Philomelium,;};  and  in  all  places 
where  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  sojourns  throughout  the 
world,  may  the  mercy,  peace,  and  love  of  God  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  multiplied !  We  have 
written  to  you,  brethren,  as  well  concerning  the  other  mar- 
tyrs, as  particularly  the  blessed  Polycarp  ;  who,  as  it  were, 
sealing  [it]  by  his  testimony,  closed  the  persecution.  For 
all  these  things,  which  were  done,  were  so  conducted,  that 
the  Lord  firom  above,  might  exhibit  to  us  the  nature  of  a 
martyrdom  perfectly  evangelical.  Polycarp  did  not  preci- 
pitately give  himself  up  to  death,  but  waited  till  he  was  ap- 
prehended, as  our  Lord  himself  did,  that  we  might  imitate 
him ;  not  caring  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  our  neigh- 
bours. It  is  the  office  of  solid  and  genuine  charity  not  to 
desire  our  own  salvation  only,  but  suso  that  of  all  the  bre- 
thren.^ Blessed  and  noble  indeed  are  all  martyrdoms  which 
are  regulated  according  to  the  will  of  God :  tor  it  behoves 
us,  who  assume  to  ourselves  the  character  of  [greater  piety] 
to  submit  to  God  alone  the  disposal  of  all  events.  ||     Doubt- 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  b.  iv.  ch.  16. 
f  [Ep.  Eccl.  Smym.  de  Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.] 

J  A  city  of  Lycaonia.  I  thought  it  right  to  give  the  English  reader  the 
precise  term — of  sojourning — used  in  the  original.  It  was  the  ordinary 
tankage  and  also  the  spirit  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 

f  I  translate  according  to  the  Greek.  But  though  common  candour 
may  put  a  favourable  construction  on  the  expressions,  the  honour  then  put 
on  martyrdom  seems  excessive. 

II  They  doubtless  mean  to  censure  the  self-will  of  those  who  threw  them- 
seltres  on  their  persecntors  before  they  were  providentially  called  to  suffer. 
The  calm  patience  of  Polycarp,  in  this  respect,  was  more  commendable 
than  the  impetnosity  of  Ignatius.  But  Polycarp  now  was  much  older  than 
he  was  when  Ignatius  suffered,  and  very  probable  had  grown  in  grace. 
The  Asiatic  churches  seem  to  have  corrected  the  errors  of  excessive  zeal, 
which  even  in  the  best  Christians  had  formerly  pi*evailed.  The  case  of 
(^uintus  will  soon  throw  light  on  this  subject. 
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less  their  magnanimity,  their  patience,  their  love  of  the 
Lord,  deserve  the  admiration  of  every  one ;  who,  though 
torn  with  whips  till  the  frame  and  structure  of  their  bodies 
were  laid  open  even  to  their  veins  and  arteries,  yet  meekly 
endured ;  so  that  those  who  stood  around  pitied  them  and 
lamented.  But  such  was  their  fortitude,  that  no  one  of 
them  uttered  a  sigh  or  groan  :  Thus  they  evinced  to  us  all, 
that  at  that  hour  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  though  tormented, 
were  absent,  as  it  were,  from  the  body  ;  or  mther  that  the 
Lord,  being  present,  conversed  familiarly  with  them :  thus 
[depending  upon  the  grace  of  Christ]*  they  despised  the 
torments  or  this  world,  and  by  one  hour  redeemed  themflelyes 
fix)m  eternal  punishment.  The  fire  of  savage  tormentors 
was  cold  to  them  :  for  they  had  steadily  in  view  a  desire  to 
avoid  that  fire  which  is  eternal  and  never  to  be  quenched. 
And  with  the  eyes  of  their  heart  they  had  respect  to  the 
good  things  reserved  for  those  who  endure, — things — 

WHICH  EYE  HATH  NOT  SEEN,  NOR  EAR  HEARD,  NOR 
HATH  IT  ENTERED  INTO  THE  HEART  OF  MAN  TO  CON- 
CEIVE. But  these  good  things  were  then  exhibited  to  them 
by  the  Lord  :  They  were  indeed  then  no  longer  men,  but 
angels.  In  like  manner  those,  who  were  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasts,  underwent  for  a  time  cruel  torments,  being 
placed  under  shells  of  sea  fish,  and  exposed  to  various  other 
tortures,  that,  if  possible,  the  infernal  tyrant,  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  suffering,  might  tempt  them  to  deny 
their  Master.  Much  did  Satan  contrive  against  them  :  t 
but,  thanks  to  God,  without  effect  against  tnem  all.  The 
magnanimous  Germanicus,  by  his  patience  and  courage, 
strengthened  the  weak :  He  fought  with  wild  beasts  in  an 
illustrious  manner ;  for  when  the  proconsul  [wished  to  per- 
suade him  and  bade]  him  to  pity  his  own  age,  he  irritated 
the  wild  beasts  by  provocation,  [being]  desirous  of  depart- 
ing more  quickly  from  [their  unrighteous  and  wicked  life.] 
And  now  the  whole  multitude,  astonished  at  the  fortitude 
of  Christians,  that  is  of  the  true  friends  and  worshippers  of 
God,  cried  out,  *'  Take  away  the  atheists,J  let  Polycarp 

*  [Or  "  keeping  close  to*'  *poa4xoi^fs  rf  x^P*'''*'] 
t  The  language  of  these  ancient  Christians  deserves  to  be  noticed  :  they 
have  their  eye  more  steadily  on  a  divine  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
a  diabolical  one  on  the  other,  than  is  fashionable  in  our  times. 
X  The  term  of  reproach  then  commonly  affixed  to  Christians. 
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be  sought  for."  One  Christian,  by  name  Quintus,  lately 
come  from  Phrygia,  his  native  country,  on  sight  of  the 
beasts,  trembled.  He  had  persuaded  some  persons  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  tribunal  of  their  own  accord. 
Him  the  proconsul,  by  soothing  speeches,  induced  to  swear 
and  to  sacrifice.  On  this  account,  brethren,  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  those  who  offer  themselves  to  martyrdom; — ["  since 
the  Grospel  does  not  teach  men  to  act  thus.*^ 

*'  The  admirable  Polycarp,  when  he  heard  what  passed, 
was  quite  unmoved^  and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  city. 
But,  induced  by  the  intreaties  of  his  people,  he  retired  to 
a  village  at  no  great  distance ;  and  there,  with  a  few  friends 
he  spent  his  time  entirely,  day  and  night,  in  praying,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  for  all  [men  and]  the  churches 
[throughout]  the  world.  Three  days  before  he  was  seized, 
he  had  a  vision  while  he  was  praying :  He  saw  his  pillow 
consumed  by  fire :  and  turning  to  the  company,  he  said  pro- 
phetically, "  I  must  be  burnt  aUve."  Upon  hearing  that 
the  persons,  in  search  of  him,  were  just  at  hand,*  he  retired 
to  another  village :  Immediately  the  officers  came  to  his 
house  ;  and  not  finding  him,  they  seized  two  servants,  one 
of  whom  was  induced,  by  torture,  to  confess  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  Certainly  it  was  impossible  [for  him  to  be  con- 
cealed,] since  even  those  of  his  own  household  discovered 
him.  And  the  Irenarch  (which  is  the  same  as  Cleronomus) 
Helt)d,  hastened  to  introduce  him  into  the  Stadium  ;  that 
so  he  might  obtain  his  lot  as  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that 
those,  who  betrayed  him,  might  share  with  Judas.  Taking 
then  the  servant  as  their  guide  [on  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath,]  they  went  out  about  supper-time,  [foot  and 
horse]  with  their  usual  arms,  as  agamst  a  robber ;  and 
arriving  late,  they  found  him  lying  in  an  upper  room  at 
the  end  of  the  house,  whence  he  might  have  made  his 
escape,!  but  he  would  not,  saying, — "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done."  Hearing  that  they  were  arrived,  he  came 
down  and  conversed  with  them ;  and  all,  who  were  present, 
admired  his  age  and  constancy :  Some  said,  "Is  it  worth 
while  to  take  pains  to  apprehend  so  aged  a  person  ?  "     He 

*  [ffvurcificywr  irbp  veurp  mtovip  are  the  words  of  Eusebius,  that  of  the  £p. 
Eccl.  Smym.  Iin^cyorrwr.] 

t  Those  who  know  the  eastern  custom  of  flat-roofed  houses,  will  not  he 
sprprised  at  this. 
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immediately  ordered  meat  and  drink  to  be  set  before  them» 
as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  begged  them  to  allow  him 
one  horn*  to  pray  without  molestation  ;  which  being  granted, 
he  prayed  standing ;  and  was  so  full  of  the  grace  of  Grod, 
that  he  could  not  cease  from  speaking  for  two  hours :  The 
hearers  were  astonished ;  and  many  of  them  repented  that 
they  were  come  to  seize  so  divine  a  character. 

'*  When  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  having  made  mem- 
tion  of  all  whom  he  had  ever  known,  small  and  great,  noble 
and  vulgar,  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  church  throughout 
the  world,  the  hour  of  departing  being  come,  they  set  him 
on  an  ass  and  led  him  to  the  city,  [on  the  great  Sabbath.*] 
The  irenarch  Herod,  and  his  father  Nicetes,  met  him,  who 
taking  him  up  into  their  chariot,  began  to  advise  him, 
asking,  **  What  harm  is  it  to  say.  Lord  Caesar  I-^-^and  to  sa- 
crifice, and  be  safe  ?  "  At  first  he  was  silent,  but  [when 
they  persisted  in  their  entreaties,]!  he  said,  **  I  will  not 
follow  your  advice."  When  they  could  not  persuade  him, 
they  treated  him  abusively,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the 
chariot,  so  that  in  [getting  down  he  grazed  his  shin.]  But 
he,  still  unmoved  as  if  he  had  sufiered  nothing,  went  on 
cheerfully  under  the  conduct  of  his  guards  to  the  Stadium. 
There  the  tumult  being  so  great  that  few  could  hear  any 
thing,  a  voice  from  heaven  said  to  Polycarp,  as  he  entered 
on  the  Stadium,  "  J  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  behave 
yourself  like  a  man."  None  saw  the  speaker,  but  many  of 
[our  people  who  were  present]  heard  the  voice." 

**  When  he  was  brought  to  the  tribunal,  there  was  a 

great  tumult,  as  soon  as  it  was  generally  understood  that 

Martyrdom  Polycarp    was    apprehended.      The    proconsul 

of  Poly-     asked   him,  if  he   was    Polycarp ;  to  which  he 

*^*^*  assented.     The  former  then  began  to  [endeavour 

to  persuade]  him  [to  deny  his  faith] — "  Have  pity  on  thy 

own  great  age- — and  the  like-     Swear  by  the  fortune  of 

Caesar — repent— say — Take  away  the  Atheists."  Polycarp, 

with  a  grave  aspect,  beholding  aU  the  multitude  [of  lawless 

heathen  in  the  Stadium,  and]  waving  his  hand  to  them, 

[with  groans  and  eyes  Ufted]  up  to  heaven,  said,  **  Take 

*  [The  Saturday  before  Easter.]  t  [^rififv^rrw.] 

J  The  reailer  should  remember  that  miraculous  interpositions  of  various 
kinds  were  still  frequent  in  the  church. 
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away  the  Atheists."  The  proconsul  urging  him,  and  say- 
ing, "  Swear,  and  I  will  release  thee, — reproach  Christ  { 
Polycarp  said,  "  Eighty-and-six  years  have  I  served  him, 
and  he  hath  never  wronged  me,  and  how  can  I  blaspheme 
my  king  who  bath  saved  me  ?  "  The  proconsul  still  urg- 
ing,  *'  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar ; "  Polycarp  said, 
"  If  you  vainly  [imagine  that  I  shaU]  swear  by  the  fortune 
of  Caesar,  as  you  speak,  affecting  an  ignorance  of  my  real 
character,  hear  me  frankly  declaring  what  I  am  :  I  am  a 
Christian  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  learn  the  Christian  doctrine, 
assign  me  a  day,  and  hear."  The  proconsul  said,  "  Per- 
suade the  people."  Polycarp  said,  "  I  have  thought  proper 
to  address  you  ;  for  we  are  taught  to  pay  to  magistracies 
and  powers  appointed  by  God,  all  honour,  which  is  consis- 
tent with  a  good  conscience.  But  I  do  not  hold  them 
worthy  that  I  should  apologize  before  them."*  "  I  have 
wild  beasts,"  says  the  proconsul :  "  I  will  expose  you  to 
them,  unless  you  repent."  "  Call  them,"  replies  the  martyr. 
**  Our  minds  are  not  to  be  changed  from  tne  better  to  the 
worse :  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  changed  from  the  [mise- 
ries of  this  world  to  the  blessedness  of  the  just."]  "1  will 
tame  yoiu*  spirit  by  fire;"*!"  says  the  other,  "  since  you 
despise  the  wild  beasts,  unless  you  repent."  "  You 
threaten  me  with  fire,"  answers  Polycarp,  "  which  bums 
for  a  moment,  and  will  be  soon  extinct ;  but  you  are  igno* 
rant  of  the  ftiture  judgment,  and  of  the  fire  of  eternal 
punishment  reserved  for  the  ungodly.  But  why  do  you 
delay  ?  Do  what  you  please."  Saying  this  and  more,  he 
was  filled  with  confidence  and  joy  ;  and  grace  shone  in  his 
countenance :  so  that  he  was  far  from  being  confounded  by 
these  menaces  :  On  the  contrary  the  proconsul  was  visibly 
embarrassed :  he  sent,  however,  the  herald  to  proclaim 
thrice,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  "  Polycarp  hath  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian."  Upon  this  all  the  multitude, 
both  of  Gentiles  and  of  Jews,  who  dwelt  at  Smyrna,  with 
insatiate  rage  shouted  aloud,  "  This  is  the  doctor  of  Asia  ! 
the  father  of  Christians,  the  subverter  of  our  gods,  who 
hath  taught  many  not  to  sacrifice  nor  to  adore !"    They  now 

*  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  said  in  contempt  of  the  vulgar,  hut  on  ac- 
count of  the  prejudice  and  enmity  which  their  conduct  exhibited  at  that  time. 

f  [Milner  translates  Eusebius's  reading  ZofiMByivai  that  of  the  £p.  Eccl, 
Smym.  is  ScHraniihyarcu.    "  1  will  cause  you  to  be  consumed.*'] 
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begged  Philip,  the  Asiarch,  to  let  out  a  lion  against  Poly* 
carp.  But  he  refused,  observing,  that  the  amphitheatrical 
spectacles  of  the  wild  beasts  were  finished.  They  then 
unanimously  shouted,  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive  ; — for 
his  vision  was  of  necessity  to  be  accompUshed.  When  he 
was  praying,  he  [saw  his  pillow  on  fire ;]  and  turning  to 
the  faithful  that  were  with  him,  he  said  prophetically, — "  I 
must  be  birnit  alive."  The  business  was  executed  with  all 
possible  speed ;  for  the  people  immediately  gathered  fuel 
fipom  the  workshops  and  baths,  in  which  emplojinent  the 
Jews  ♦  distinguished  themselves  with  their  usual  malice. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  was  prepared,  stripping  off  his  clothes, 
and  loosing  his  girdle,  he  attempted  to  take  off  his  shoes, 
• — a  thing  unusual  for  him  to  do  formerly, — because  each 
of  the  faithful  were  wont  to  strive  who  should  be  most  assi- 
duous in  serving  him.  For,  before  his  martyrdom,  his  in- 
tegrity and  blameless  conduct  had  always  procured  him  the 
most  imfeigned  respect.  Immediately  the  usual  appendages 
of  burning  were  placed  about  him.  And  when  they  were 
going  to  nail  him  to  the  stake,  he  said,  ^^  Let  me  remain 
as  I  am ;  for  He  who  giveth  me  strength  to  sustain  the 
fire,  will  enable  me  also,  without  your  securing  me  with 
nails,  to  remain  unmoved  on  the  pile."  Upon  which  they 
bound  him  without  nailing  him.  And  he,  putting  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  being  bound  as  a  distinguished  ram, 
selected  from  a  great  flock,  a  burnt-offering  acceptable  to 
Gxxi,  [having  looked  up  to  heaven,]  said,  *'  O  [Lord  God 
Almighty,]  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of 
thee,  O  Grod  of  angels  and  principahties,  and  of  all  crea- 
tion, and  of  all  the  just  who  live  in  thy  sight,  I  bless  thee, 
that  thou  hast  counted  me  worthy  of  this  day,  and  this 
Jiour,  to  receive  my  portion  in  the  number  of  martyrs,  in 
the  cup  of  Christ,  for  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  both  of 
soul  and  body,  in  the  incorruption  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
among  whom  may  I  be  received  before  thee  this  day  as  a 
sacrifice  well-savoured    and  acceptable,  which   thou,   the 

•  I  Bcarcely  know  a  more  striking  view  of  the  judicial  curse  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  than  this.  Indeed  this  people  aU  along  exerted  themselves 
in  persecution  ;  and  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  of  a  charge  which  had  been  sent 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  chief  priests  against  Christians  directed  to  their 
brethren  through  the  y^orld^ 
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faithful  and  true  God,  hast  prepared,  promised  beforehand, 
and  fulfilled  accordingly.  Wherefore  I  praise  thee  for  all 
those  things,  I  bless  tnee,  I  glorify  thee,  with  the  eternal 
[and  heavenly]  Jesus  Christ,  thy  well-beloved  Son  :  with 
whom  to  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  both  now 
and  for  ever.     Amen." 

"And  when  he  had  pronounced  Amen  aloud,  andfmished 
his  prayer,  the  officers  lighted  the  fire ;  and  a  great  flame 
bursting  out, — We,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  see,  and  who 
also  were  reserved  to  relate  to  others  that  which  happened, 
— saw  a  wonder — For  the  flame,  forming  the  appearance  of 
an  arch,  as  the  sail  of  a  vessel  filled  with  wind,  was  as  a  wall 
round  about  the  body  of  the  martyr ;  which  was  in  the 
midst,  not  as  burning  flesh,  but  as  gold  and  silver  refined  in 
the  furnace.  We  received  also  in  our  nostrils  such  a  fra- 
grance, as  arises  from  frankincense,  or  some  other  precious 
perftime.  At  length  the  impious,  observing  that  his  body 
could  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire,  ordered  the  confector  * 
to  approach,  and  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his  body.  Upon 
this  a  quantity,  of  blood  gushed  out,  so  that  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  all  the  multitude  were  astonished  to  see  the 
difference  thus  providentially  made  between  the  unbelievers 
and  the  elect ;  of  whom  the  admirable  personage  before  us 
was,  doubtless,  one,  in  our  age  an  apostolical  and  propheti- 
cal teacher,  the  bishop  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Smyrna. 
For,  whatever  he  declared,  was  fulfilled  and  will  be  fulfilled. 
But  the  envious,  malignant,  and  spiteful  enemy  of  the  just, 
observed  the  honour  put  on  his  martyrdom,  and  his  blame- 
less life  ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  now  crowned  with  im- 
mortaUty  and  the  prize  of  unquestionable  victory,  studied 
to  prevent  us  from  obtaining  his  body,  though  many  of  us 
longed  to  have  communion  f  with  his  sacred  flesh.  For 
some  persons  suggested  to  Nicetes,  the  father  of  Herod,  and 
the  brother  of  AJce,  J  to  go  to  the  proconsul,  and  intreat 

*  An  officer,  whose  business  it  was  in  the  Roman  games  to  dispatch  any 
beast  that  was  unruly  or  dangerous. 

f  I  siee  no  ^und  for  the  weU-known  Papistical  inference  hence  usually 
drawn  respecting  the  virtues  ascribed  to  relics.  To  express  an  affectionate 
regard  to  tne  deceased  by  a  decent  attention  to  the  funeral  rights,  is  all 
that  b  necessarily  meant  by  the  expression. 

t  Alee  is  spoken  of  with  honour  in  Ignatius's  Epistle  to  the  Smymeans. 
She  it  seems,  nad  found,  in  her  nearest  relations,  inveterate  foes  to  what» 
ever  she  held  dear. 
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him  not  to  deliver  the  body  to  the  Christians,  "  lest,  said 
they,  leaving  the  Crucified  One,  they  should  begin  to  wor- 
ship him."  And  they  said  these  things  upon  the  sugges- 
tions and  arguments  of  the  Jews,  who  also  watched  us,  when 
we  were  going  to  take  his  body  from  the  pile  ;  unacquainted 
indeed  with  our  views,  namely,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all 
who  are  saved  of  the  human  race,  nor  ever  to  worship  any 
other.  For  we  adore  him  as  being  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
we  justly  love  the  martyrs  as  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  fol- 
lowers of  him,  on  account  of  that  distinguished  affection 
which  they  bore  towards  their  King  and  their  Teacher;* — . 
and  may  we  be  ranked  at  last  in  their  number !  The  Cen- 
turion, perceiving  the  malevolence  of  the  Jews,  placed  the 
body  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  burnt  it.  Then  we  ga-" 
thered  up  his  bones, — more  precious  than  gold  and  jewels, 
— and  deposited  them  in  a  proper  place  ;  where,  ii  it  be 
possible,  we  shall  meet,  and  the  Lord  will  grant  us,  in  glad- 
ness and  joy,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom, 
both  in  commemoration  of  those  who  have  wrestled  before 
us,  and  for  the  instruction  and  confirmation  of  those  who 
[may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  suffer.]  J  Thus  far  con- 
cerning the  blessed  Poly  carp.  Eleven  brethren  fi'om  Phil- 
adelphia suffered  with  him, — but  he  alone  is  particularly 
celebrated  by  all : — Even  by  Gentiles  he  is  spoken  of  in 
every  place.  He  was  in  truth,  not  only  an  illustrious 
teacher,  but  also  an  eminent  martyr,  whose  martyrdom  all 
desire  to  imitate,  because  it  was  regulated  exactly  by  evan- 
gelical principles.  For  by  patience  he  conquered  the  unjust 
magistrate ;  and  thus  receiving  the  crown  of  immortality, 
and  exulting  with  Apostles  and  all  the  righteous,  he  glori- 
fies God,  even  the  Father,  and  blesses  our  Lord,  [Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  our  souls  and]  the  Ruler  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  the  Universal  Church  throughout  the 
world. — You  desired  a  full  account ;  and  we,  for  the  pre- 
sent, have  sent  you,  what  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  com- 
pendious one,  by  our  brother  Mark.     When  you  have  read 

*  The  fiiith  of  Christ,  and  a  just  honour  paid  to  true  Christians,  ab- 
stracted from  superstition  and  idolatry,  appear  in  this  passap^c. 

f  If  we  were  m  our  times  subject  to  such  sufferings,  I  suspect  these 
anniversary  martyrdoms  of  antiquity  might  be  thought  useful  to  us  also. 
The  superstition  of  after-times  appears  not,  I  think,  in  tliis  epistle. 
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it,  send  it  to  the  brethren  beyond  you,  that  they  also  may 
glorify  the  Lord,  who  makes  selections  from  his  own  ser- 
vants [of  holy  men,  who  shall  thus  honour  him  by  their 
deaths.]  To  him  who  is  able  to  conduct  us  all  by  his  grace 
and  free  mercy  into  his  heavenly  kingdom,  by  his  only-be- 
gotten Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory,  honour,  power, 
majesty,  for  ever.  Amen.  Salute  all  the  saints :  those  with 
us  salute  you,  particularly  Evaristus  the  writer,  with  all  his 
house,  rolycarp  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  second  day  of 
the  month  Aanthicus,  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  calends 
of  March,*  on  the  great  sabbath,  at  the  eighth  hour.  He  was 
apprehended  by  Herod,  under  Philip  the  Trallian  Pontifex, 
Statius  Quadratus  being  proconsul,  but  Jesus  Christ  reign- 
ing for  ever,  to  whom  be  glory,  honour,  majesty,  an  eternal 
throne  from  age  to  age  !  We  [wish  you  health,  brethren, 
and  pray  that  you  may  walk]  in  the  word  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  with  whom  be  glory  to  God,  even 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
elected  saints,  among  whom  the  blessed  Polycarp  hath  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  with  whom  may  we  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  having  followed  his  steps  ! 

**  These  things  Caius  hath  transcribed  from  the  copy  of 
Irensus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  also  lived  with  Ire- 
naeus.  And  I  Socrates  of  Corinth  have  transcribed  from 
the  copy  of  Caius,  Grace  be  with  you  all.  And  I  Pionius  * 
have  transcribed  from  the  fore-mentioned,  having  made 
search  for  it,  and  received  the  knowledge  of  it  by  a  vision 
of  Polycarp,  as  I  shall  show  in  what  follows,  collecting  it 
when  now  sdmost  obsolete.  So  may  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gather  me  with  his  elect,  to  whom  be  glory  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  ages  of  ages.     Amen."  ! ! 

I  thought  it  not  amiss  for  the  English  reader  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  books  were  then  successively  preserved  in 
the  church.  Of  Irenaeus  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter.  Nor 
ought  Pionius's  account  of  his  vision  to  be  hastily  slighted, 
by  those  who  consider  the  scarcity  of  useftil  writings  in  those 
days.  Whether  the  case  was  worthy  of  such  a  divine  in- 
terposition, we,  who  indolently  enjoy  books  without  end, 
can  scarcely  be  judges.     However,  if  any  chuse  to  add  this 

♦  £The  present  Greek  text  says  J/tiy,  and  Usser  is  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  Aprils  agreeably  to  the  reading  of  the  author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi^  but 
Greswell  agrees  with  Milner  in  considering  March  right.] 
VOL.  I.  O 
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to  the  number  of  pious  frauds,  which  certainly  did  once 
much  abound,  the  authenticity  of  the  accoimt  will  still,  in 
substance,  remain  unimpeached,  as  very  near  the  whole  of 
it  is  in  Eusebius.  This  historian  *  mentions  Metrodonis, 
a  presbyter  of  the  sect  of  Marcion,  who  perished  in  the 
flames  among  others  who  suflered  at  Smyrna.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  heretics  also  have  had  their  martyrs.  Pride 
and  obstinacy  will  in  some  minds  persist  even  to  death.  But 
as  all,  who  have  been  classed  among  heretics,  have  not  been 
so  in  reality,  Metrodorus  might  be  a  very  cUfierent  sort  of 
a  man  from  Marcion. 

A  comparative  view  of  a  sound  Christian  hero,  suffering 
as  we  have  seen  Polycarp  did,  with  a  Roman  Stoic  or  untu- 
tored Indian  undergoing  afflictions,  where  we  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  all  circumstances,  might  show,  in 
a  practical  light,  the  peculiar  genius  and  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, and  its  divine  superiority.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  content  themselves  with  a  cold,  speculative,  and  as  they 
term  it,  rational  religion,  may  ask  themselves  how  it  would 
have  suited  their  principles  to  endure  what  Polycarp  did ; 
— and  whether  something  of  what  is  falsely  called  enthu- 
siasm, and  which  the  foregoing  epistle  breathes  so  abundant- 
ly, be  not  really  divine  and  truly  rational  in  the  best  sense. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  LYONS  AND  VIENNE. 

fTHE  flame  of  the  persecution  by  Antoninus  reached  a 
country,  which  hitherto  has  afforded  us  no  ecclesiastical  ma- 
terials ;  I  mean  that  of  France,  in  those  times  called  Gallia. 
Two  neighbouring  cities,  Vienne  and  Lyons,  appear  to  have 
been  much  favoured  with  evangelical  light  and  love.  Vienne 
was  an  ancient  Roman  colony ;  Lyons  was  more  modem, 
and  her  present  bishop  was  Pothinus.  His  very  name 
points  him  out  to  be  a  Grecian.  Irenaeus  was  a  presbyter 
of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  epistle 
which  Eusebius  has  preserved,  and  which  the  reader  shall 
see  presently.  Other  names  concerned  in  these  events  are 
evidently  of  Greek  extraction,  and  it  is  hence  most  probable 

*  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  15.]  f  Euseb.  v.c.  1. 
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that  some  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  the  founders  of  these 
Churches.  Whoever  casts  his  eye  on  the  map  of  France, 
and  sees  the  situation  of  Lyons,  at  present  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  in  that  kingdom,  next  to  Paris,  may 
observe  how  favourable  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Soane — anciently  called  the  Arar— -on  which  it  stands,  is 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.*  The  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  probability,  was  conducted  by  mer- 
chants of  Lyons  and  of  Smyrna ;  and,  hence,  the  easy  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  from  the  latter  place  and  from  the 
other  Asiatic  churches  is  apparent.  How  much  God  hath 
blessed  the  work  in  France,  the  accounts  of  their  sufferings 
will  evince.  Lyons  and  Vienne  appear  to  be  daughters,  of 
whom  their  Asiatic  mothers  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

THE  EPISTLE    OF   THE  CHURCHES  OF    VIENNE   AND  LYONS, 
TO   THE    BRETHREN    IN    ASIA    AND    PHRYGIA.f 

The  servants  of  Christ,  sojourning  in  Vienne  and  Lyons 
in  France,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  propria  and  Phrygia, 
who  have  the  same  faith  and  hope  of  redemption  with  us, 
peace,  and  grace,  and  glory,  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

We  are  not  competent  to  describe  with  accuracy,  nor  is 
it  in  our  power  to  express  the  greatness  of  the  affliction  sus- 
tained here  by  the  saints,  the  intense  animosity  of  the  heathen 
against  them,  and  the  complicated  sufferings  of  the  blessed 
martyrs.  The  grand  enemy  assaulted  us  with  all  his  might ; 
and  by  his  first  essays,  exhibited  intentions  of  exercising 
malice  without  limits  and  without  control.  He  left  no  me- 
thod untried  to  habituate  his  slaves  to  his  bloodv  work,  and 
to  prepare  them  by  previous  exercises  against  the  servants 
of  God.  Christians  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  appear- 
ing, in  any  houses  except  their  own,  in  baths,  in  the  mar- 
ket, or  in  any  public  place  whatever.     The  grace  of  God 

•  When  will  the  moderns,  notwithstanding^  all  their  enlightened  views 
and  improvements,  learn  to  connect  navigation  and  commerce  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Grospel  1  ^How  would  Milner  have  rejoiced  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  which  in  this  respect  have 
made  such  a  change  since  his  time,  and  to  which  his  writings  have  no 
doubt  not  a  little  contributed.] 

f  Eusebius  does  not  give  tne  whole  of  the  epistle  at  length,  but  omits 
some  parta,  and  interrupts  the  thread  of  the  nan^ative.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  notice  the  particular  instances. 

O  2 
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however,  fought  for  us,  preserving  the  weak  and  exposing 
the  strong  ;  who,  like  pillars,  were  able  to  withstand^him  in 
patience,  and  to  draw  the  whole  fury  of  the  wicked  against 
themselves.  These  entered  into  the  contest,  and  sustained 
every  species  of  pain  and  reproach.  What*  was  heavy  to 
others,  to  them  was  light,  while  they  were  hastening  to 
Christ,  evincing  indeed,  that  the  sufferings  of  this 

PRESENT  TIME  ARE  NOT  WORTHY  TO  BE  COMPARED  WITH 
THE    GLORY   THAT  SHALL  BE  REVEALED  IN  US.       The  first 

trial  was  from  the  people  at  large ;  shouts,  blows,  the  drag- 
ging of  their  bodies,  the  plundering  of  their  goods,  casting 
of  stones,  and  the  confining  of  them  within  their  own  houses, 
and  all  the  indignities  which  may  be  expected  from  a  fierce 
and  outrageous  multitude,  these  were  magnanimously  sus- 
tained. And  now,  being  led  into  the  Forum  by  the  tribune 
and  the  magistrates,  they  were  examined  before  all  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  were  Christians  ;  and,  on  pleading  guilty, 
were  shut  up  in  prison  till  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  Be- 
fore him  they  were  at  length  brought ;  and  he  treated  us 
with  great  savageness  of  maimers.  The  spirit  of  Vettius 
iEpagathus,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  roused,  a  man  full  of 
charity  both  to  God  and  man,  whose  conduct  was  so  exem- 
plary, though  but  a  youth,  that  he  might  justly  be  compared 
to  old  Zacharias  :  for  he  walked  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  a  man  ever  unwearied 
in  acts  of  beneficence  to  his  neighbours,  full  of  zeal  towards 
God,  and  fervent  in  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  so 
manifest  a  perversion  of  justice ;  but,  being  moved  with 
indignation,  he  demanded  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  bre- 
thren, and  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
atheistic  or  impious  among  them.  Those  about  the  tribunal 
shouted  against  him :  He  was  a  man  of  quality :  and  the 
governor,  being  vexed  and  irritated  by  so  equitable  a  de- 
mand from  such  a  person,  only  asked  him  if  he  were  a 
Christian  ;  and  this  he  confessed  in  the  most  open  manner : 
— the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  mar- 
tYTs.  He  was  called,  indeed,  the  Advocate  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  he  had  an  advocate  *  within,  the  Holy  Spirit 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  translate  this,  because  of  the  ambi^ous  use  of  the 
term  IlapaicXirror,  which  signifies  both  a  comforter  and  an  advocate.  Besides 
their  only  advocate  in  heaven,  Jesus  Christ,  Christians  have  the  comfort 
and  power  of  his  Spirit  within. 
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more  abundantly  than  Zacharias,  which  he  demonstrated 
by  the  fulness  of  his  charity,  cheerfully  laying  down  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  brethren ;  for  he  was,  and  is  still  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Christ,  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth.*  The  rest  began  now  to  be  [proved.]  t  The  capi- 
tal martyrs  appeared  indeed  ready  for  the  contest,  and  cUs- 
charged  their  part  with  all  alacrity  of  mind.  Others  seemed 
not  so  ready ;  but  rather,  unexercised,  and  as  yet  weak, 
and  unable  to  sustain  the  [intensity  of  the  mighty]  contest : 
Of  these,  ten  in  number  lapsed,  whose  case  filled  us  with 
great  and  unmeasurable  sorrow,  and  dejected  the  spirits  of 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  apprehended,  who,  though 
they  sustained  all  indignities,  yet  deserted  not  the  martyrs 
in  their  distress.  Then  we  were  all  much  alarmed,  because 
of  the  uncertain  event  of  confession  ;  not  that  we  dreaded 
the  torments  with  which  we  were  threatened,  but  because 
we  looked  forward  unto  the  end,  and  feared  the  danger  of 
apostasy.  Persons  were  now  apprehended  daily  oi  such 
as  were  counted  worthy  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  lapsed, 
so  that  the  most  excellent  were  selected  from  the  two 
churches,  even  those  by  whose  labour  they  had  been  founded 
and  established.^  There  were  seized  at  the  same  time 
some  of  our  heathen  servants, — for  the  governor  had  openly 
ordered  us  [and  ours  to  be  examined,] — who,  by  the  impulse 
of  Satan,  fearing  the  torments  which  they  saw  inflicted  on 
the  saints,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  soldiers,  [falsely]  accu- 
sed us  of  eating  human  flesh,  and  of  various  unnatural 
crimes,  and  of  things  not  fit  even  to  be  mentioned  or   ima- 

f'ned,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  believed  of  mankind.^ 
hese  things  being  [commonly  reported,]  all  were  incensed 
even  to  madness  against  us  ;  so  that  if  some  were  formerly 
more  moderate  on  account  of  any  connexions  of  blood,  affin- 
ity, or  fnendship,  they  were  then  transported  beyond  all 
bounds  with  indignation.     [And]  our  Lord's  word  was  ful- 

'*  Every  man  who  reads  this  must  see  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the 
governor !  A  term  of  reproach  stands  in  the  room  of  argument.  The  term 
Christian  has  long  ceaaea  to  be  infamous.  But  the  words,  LoUard,  Puritan, 
Pietist,  and  Methodist,  have  supplied  its  place. 

f  [9t§iepi»oino  vox  athletica,  see  note  of  Yalesius  on  this  word.] 
J  Hence  I  judge  that  their  churches  were  of  no  great  antiquity. 
§  Hence  we  see  again  the  usual  charge  of  unnatural  crimes  objected  to 
the  Christians,  believed  in  the  paroxysm  of  the  persecution^  but  afterwards 
generally  disclaimed  by  sober  persons. 
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filled,  "  The  time  will  come  when,  whosoever  killeth  you, 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.*  The  *  holy  martyrs 
now  sustained  tortures  which  exceed  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  Satan  labouring,  by  means  of  these  tortures,  to  extort 
something  slanderous  against  Christianity.  The  whole  fury 
of  the  multitude,  the  governor,  and  the  soldiers  was  spent 
in  a  particular  manner  on  Sanctus  of  Vienne,  a  deacon ; 
and  on  Maturus,  a  late  convert  indeed,  but  a  magnanimous 
wrestler  in  spiritual  things ;  and  on  Attains  of  rergamus, 
a  man  who  had  ever  been  the  pillar  and  support  of  our 
church  ;t  and,  lastly,  on  Blandina,  through  whom  Christ 
showed,  that  those  things,  that  appear  unsightly  and  con- 
temptible among  men,  are  most  honourable  in  the  presence 
of  God,  on  account  of  love  to  his  name,  exhibited  in  real 
energy,  and  not  in  boasting  and  pompous  pretences.  For 
while  we  all  feared  ;  and  among  the  rest  while  her  mistress 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  herself  was  one  of  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  dreaded  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  witness 
a  good  confession,  because  of  the  weakness  of  her  body, 
Blandina  was  endued  with  so  much  fortitude,  that  those, 
who  successively  tortured  her  from  morning  to  night,  were 
quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  owned  themselves  con- 
quered and  exhausted  of  their  whole  apparatus  of  tortures, 
and  were  amazed  to  see  her  still  breathing  whilst  her  body 
was  torn  and  laid  open :  they  confessed  that  any  single 
species  of  the  torture  would  have  been  suflScient  to  dispatch 
her,  much  more  so  great  a  variety  as  had  been  applied. 
But  the  blessed  woman,  as  a  generous  wrestler,  recovered 
fi^sh  vigour  in  the  act  of  confession  ;  and  it  was  an  evident 
refreshment,  support,  and  annihilation  of  all  her  pains  to  say, 
"  I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  evil  is  committed  among  us." 

And  Sanctus,  [he  also]  having  sustained  in  a  manner 
more  than  human  the  most  barbarous  indignities,  while  the 
impious  hoped  to  extort  from  him  something  injurious  to 
the  Gospel,  through  the  duration  and  intenseness  of  his 
sufferings,  resisted  with  so  much  firmness,  that  he  would 
neither  tell  his  own  name,  nor  that  of  his  nation  or  state, 

*  Surely  they  needed  much  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  Comforter,  promised 
in  those  discourse  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  load  of  calumny  so  inju- 
rious and  distressing. 

t  A  farther  confirmation  of  the  idea,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  brought 
*--  ^rance  by  the  charitable  zeal  of  the  Asiatic  Christians. 


Ji^^'rar 
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nor  whether  he  was  a  freeman  or  slave  ;  but  to  every  inter- 
rogatory he  answered  in  Latin,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  This, 
he  repeatedly  owned,  was  to  him  both  name,  and  state,  and 
race,  and  every  thing  ;  and  nothing  else  could  the  heathen 
draw  from  him.  Hence  the  indignation  of  the  governor 
and  of  the  torturers  was  fiercely  levelled  against  this  holy 
person,  so  that  having  exhausted  all  the  usual  methods  of 
torture,  they  at  last  fixed  [red  hot]  brazen  plates  to  the 
most  tender  parts  of  his  body.  These  were  [burned,]  and 
yet  he  remained  upright  and  inflexible,  and  firm  in  his  con- 
fession ;  being,  no  doubt,  bedewed  and  refreshed  by  the 
heavenly  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  which  flows  firom 
Christ.*  His  body  witnessed  indeed  the  ghastly  tortures 
which  he  had  sustained,  being  one  continued  wound  and 
bruise,  altogether  contracted,  and  no  longer  retaining  the 
form  of  a  human  creature  :  In  whom  Christ  suffering 
wrought  great  marvels,  confounding  the  adversary,  and 
showing  for  the  encouragement  of  the  rest,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  feared  where  the  love  of  the  Father  is  ;  and  that 
nothing  is  painfril  where  the  glory  of  Christ  is  exhibited. 
For,  when  after  some  days,  the  impious  had  renewed  his 
tortures,  and  imagined  that  a  fresh  application  of  the  same 
methods  of  punishment  to  his  wounds,  now  swollen  and 
inflamed,  must  either  overcome  his  constancy,  or,  by  dis- 
patching him  on  the  spot,  strike  a  terror  into  the  rest,  as 
ne  could  not  even  bear  to  be  touched  by  the  hand,  this  was 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
his  body  recovered  its  natural  position  in  the  second  course 
of  tortiure  ;  he  was  restored  to  his  former  shape  and  to  the 
use  of  his  Umbs ;  so  that,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  this  cruelty 
proved  not  a  punishment,  but  a  cure. 

One  of  those  who  had  denied  Christ  was  Biblias,  a  female. 
Satan,  imagining  that  he  had  now  devoured  her,  and  desirous 
to  augment  her  condemnation,  by  inducing  her  to  accuse  the 
Christians  falsely,  caused  her  to  be  led  to  the  torture  ;  and 
supposing  her  to  be  a  weak  and  timorous  creature,  tempted 
her  to  charge  us  with  horrid  impieties.  But  in  her  torture 
she  recovered  herself,  and  awoke  as  out  of  a  deep  sleep, 

♦  An  Ulastrious  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  now 
so  mach  depreciated,  but  which  was  then  the  support  of  snflering  Christians. 
Hie  ailusion  is  to  St.  John,  7th  chapter,  **  He  that  beiieveth  in  me,  out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.    And  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit.** 
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being  admonished,  by  a  temporary  punishment,  of  the  danger 
of  eternal  fire  in  hell ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  impious,  she 
said,  "  How  can  we  eat  infants  ? — we,  to  whom  it  is  not 
lawRil  to  eat  the  blood  of  beasts.'*  *  And  now  she  professed 
herself  a  Christian,  and  was  added  to  the  [list]  of  martyrs. 
The  power  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  patience  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  now  exhausted  the  usual  artifices  of  torment ;  and 
the  devil  was  driven  to  new  resources.  Christians  were 
tlirust  into  the  darkest  and  most  noisome  parts  of  the  prison : 
their  feet  were  distended  in  [the  stocks,]  even  to  the  fifth 
hole  ;  and  in  this  situation  they  sufiered  all  the  indignities 
which  diabolical  maHce  could  inflict.  Hence  very  many  of 
them  were  suffocated  in  prison,  whom  the  Lord,  showing 
forth  his  own  glory,  was  pleased  thus  to  take  to  himseln 
The  rest,  though  afflicted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seem 
scarcely  capable  of  recovery  under  the  kindest  treatment, 
destitute  as  they  were  of  all  help  and  support,  yet  remained 
alive,  strengthened  by  the  Lord,  and  confirmed  both  in  body 
and  mind  :  and  these  encouraged  and  comforted  the  rest. 

Some  young  persons  who  had  been  lately  seized,  and 
whose  bodies  had  been  unexercised  with  suffenngs,  unequal 
to  the  severity  of  the  confinement,  expired.  The  blessed 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  very  infinn  and  asthmatic,  yet  strong  in  spirit,  and 
l)anting  after  martyrdom,  was  dragged  before  the  tribunal ; 
his  body  was  worn  out  indeed  with  age  and  disease,  yet  he 
retained  a  soul  through  which  Christ  might  triumph.  Borne 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  tribunal,  and  attended  by  the  magis- 
trates and  all  the  multitude,  shouting  against  him  as  if  he 
were  Christ  himself,  he  made  a  good  confession.  Being 
asked  by  the  governor,  who  was  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
he  answered.  If  ye  be  worthy,  ye  shall  know.  He  was  then 
unmercifully  dragged  about,  and  suffered  variety  of  ill 
treatment  :  those,  who  were  near,  insulted  him  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  without  the  least  respect  to  his  age  ;  and 
those  at  a  distance  threw  at  him  whatever  came  to  hand  : 
every  one  looked  upon  himself*  as  deficient  in  zeal,  if  he  did 
not  insult  him  in  some  way  or  another.     For  thus  they  ima- 

^  *  Hence  it  appears  that  the  eating  of  blood  was  not  practised  among  the 
Christians  of  Lyons  ;  and,  that  they  understood  not  Christian  liberty  in  this 
iM>int,  will  not  be  wondered  at  by  those  who  consider  the  circumstances  of 
Chi-istians. 
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gined  they  revenged  the  cause  of  thehr  gods :  He  was  thrown 
into  prison  ahnost  breathless  ;  and  after  two  days  expired. 
And  here  appeared  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  r rovi- 
dence,  and  the  immense  compassion  of  Jesus,  rarely  exhibited 
indeed  among  the  brethren,  but  not  foreign  to  the  character 
of  Christ.  Many,  who,  when  first  apprehended,  hai  denied 
their  Saviour,  were  notwithstanding  shut  up  in  prison  and 
suffered  dreadful  severities,  as  this  denial  of  Christ  had 
availed  them  not.     But  those,  who  confessed  him,  were  im- 

?risoned  as  Christians,  abstracted  from  any  other  charge, 
fow  the  former,  as  murderers  and  incestuous  wretches,  were 
punished  much  more  than  the  rest  :  Besides,  the  joy  of 
martyrdom  supported  the  latter,  and  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
mises, and  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father. 
The  former  were  oppressed  with  the  pangs  of  guilt ;  so  that, 
while  they  were  dragged  along,  their  very  countenances 
distinguished  them  from  the  rest  :  but  the  faithful  proceeded 
with  cheerful  steps  :  Their  countenances  shone  with  much 
grace  and  glory  :  Their  bonds  were  as  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments,  and  they  themselves  looked  as  brides  adorned 
with  their  richest  array,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  Christ 
so  much,  that  some  thought  they  had  been  literally  per- 
fiimed.  The  others  went  on  dejected,  spiritless,  and  forlorn, 
and  in  every  way  disgraced,  even  insulted  by  the  heathen 
as  cowards  and  poltroons,  and  treated  as  murderers  :  they 
had  lost  the  precious,  the  glorious,  the  soul- reviving  appel- 
lation. The  rest,  observing  these  things,  were  confirmed  in 
the  faith,  confessed  without  hesitation  on  their  being  appre- 
hended, nor  admitted  the  diabolical  suggestion  for  a  moment. 
The  martyrs  were  put  to  death  in  various  ways  :  Or,  in 
other  words,  they  wove  a  chaplet  of  [different  colours  and 
various  kinds  of]  flowers,  and  presented  it  to  the  Father. 
In  truth,  it  became  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to 
appoint  that  his  servants,  after  enduring  a  great  and  varie- 
gated contest,  should,  as  victors,  receive  the  great  crown  of 
immortaUty.  Maturus,  Sanctus,  Blandina,  and  Attains, 
were  led  to  the  wild  beasts  into  the  amphitheatre,  to  the 
common  exhibition  of  Gentile  inhumanity. 

[A  day  out  of  the  common  order]  of  the  shows  being  af- 
forded to  the  people  on  our  account,  Maturus  and  Sanctus 
again  underwent  various  tortures  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  if 
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they  had  suffered  nothing  before.  Thus  were  they  treated 
like  those  wrestlers,  who  having  conquered  several  times 
already,  were  obliged  afresh  to  contend  with  other  conquerors 
by  fresh  lots,  till  some  one  was  conqueror  of  the  whole  num- 
ber and  as  such  was  crowned.  *  Here  they  sustained  again, 
as  they  were  led  to  the  amphitheatre,  the  blows  usually  in- 
flicted on  those  who  were  condemned  to  wild  beasts  ;  they 
were  exposed  to  be  dragged  and  torn  by  the  beasts,  and  to 
all  the  barbarities  which  the  mad  populace  with  shouts  ex- 
acted, and  above  all  to  the  hot  iron  chair,  in  which  their 
bodies  were  roasted,  and  emitted  a  disgusting  smeU.  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  persecutors  raged  stSl  more,  if  posgiUe, 
to  overcome  their  patience.  But  not  a  word  could  be  ex- 
torted from  Sanctus,  besides  what  he  first  had  uttered — 
the  word  of  confession.  These  then  after  remaining  aKve 
a  long  time,  expired  at  length,  and  became  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  equivalent  to  all  the  variety  usual  in  the  fights  of 
gladiators. 

Blandina,  suspended  from  a  stake,  was  exposed  as  food  to 
the  wild  beasts  ;  she  was  seen  suspended  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  employed  in  vehement  supplication.  The  sight 
inspired  the  combatants  with  much  alacrity,  while  they  oe- 
held  with  their  bodily  eyes,  in  the  person  of  their  sister,  the 
figure  of  Him  who  was  crucified  for  them,  that  he  might 
persuade  those  who  believe  in  him,  that  every  one  who  suf- 
fers for  the  glory  of  Christ,  always  has  communion  with  the 
Uving  God.  None  of  the  beasts  at  that  time  touched  her : 
she  was  taken  down  from  the  stake,  thrown  again  into  pri- 
son, and  reserved  for  a  future  contest ;  that  having  overcome 
in  various  exercises,  she  might  fiiUy  condemn  the  old  serpent, 
and  fire  the  brethren  with  a  noble  spirit  of  Christian  emula- 
tion. Weak  and  contemptible  as  she  might  be  deemed, 
yet  when  clothed  with  Christ,  the  mighty  and  invincible 
champion,  she  became  victorious  over  the  enemy  in  a  variety 
of  encounters,  and  was  crowned  with  immortahty. 

Attains  also  was  vehemently  demanded  by  the  multitude ; 
for  he  was  a  person  of  great  reputation  among  us.  He  ad- 
vanced in  all  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  a  good  con- 

*  The  allusions  to  the  savage  shows,  so  frequently  made  in  this  narra- 
tive, point  out  their  frequency  in  these  ferocious  times  ;  and  give  us  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  the  mild  appearances  which  society  has  assumed,  since 
eyen  the  form  of  Christianity  has  prevailed  in  the  world. 
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science  ; — an  experienced  Christian,  and  ever  ready  and 
active  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth.  He  was  led  round 
the  amphitheatre,  and  a  tablet  was  carried  before  him,  in- 
scribed in  Latin,  "  This  is  Attains  the  Christian."  The 
rage  of  the  people  would  have  had  him  dispatched  immedi- 
ately;  but  the  governor  understanding,  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
ordered  him  back  to  prison :  and  concerning  him  and  others, 
who  could  plead  the  same  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship, 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  waited  for  his  instructions. 

The  interval  which  this  circumstance  occasioned  was  not 
unfruitM  to  the  Church.  The  unbounded  compassion  of 
Christ  appeared  in  the  patience  of  many  :  Dead  members  * 
were  restored  to  Ufe  by  the  means  of  the  living ;  and  the 
martyrs  became  singidarly  serviceable  to  the  lapsed ;  and 
thus  the  Church  rejoiced  to  receive  her  sons  returning  to 
her  bosom :  for  by  these  means  most  of  those  who  had 
aenied  Christ  [were  again  received  into  the  womb  of  the 
Church,  again  conceived,  again  quickened  to  life,  and 
learned  to  confess,  and  now  Uving  and  strengthened  in  their 
&ith:]  they  approached  to  the  tribunal;  and  their  God, 
who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  [but  is  merciful  to 
repentance]  being  again  precious  to  their  souls,  they  desired 
[tnat  they  might  again  be]  interrogated  by  the  governor. 

Caesar  t  sent  orders  that  the  confessors  of  Christ  should 
be  put  to  death ;  and  that  the  apostates  from  their  divine 
Master  should  be  dismissed.  It  was  now  the  general  assem- 
bly, h^ld  annually  at  Lyons,  and  frequented  from  all  parts; 
and  this  was  the  time  when  the  Christian  prisoners  were 
again  exposed  to  the  populace.  The  g;ovemor  a^ain  inter- 
rogated. Roman  citizens  had  the  privilege  of  dying  by  de- 
coUation  ;  the  rest  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts ;  and  now 
it  was  that  our  Redeemer  was  magnified  in  those  who  had 
apostatized.  They  were  interrogated  separate  from  the 
rest,  as  persons  soon  to  be  dismissed,  and  made  a  confes- 
sion TO  THE  surprize  OF  THE  GiNTiLES,  and  were 
added  to  the  Kst  of  martyrs.     A  small  number  still  re- 

*  Dead  in  their  spiritaal  affections, 
f  It  mast  be  confessed,  that  the  power  of  Stoicism  in  hardening  the 
heart  was  never  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Marcus  An- 
toninuB ;  thus  breaking  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  all  the 


feelings  of  humanity.    It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Bir.  Pope*s  lines^ 
111  lazy  apathv  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fix'd — *tis  fixed  as'in  a  frost. 
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mained  in  apostacy  ;  but  they  were  those  who  possessed  not 
the  least  spark  of  divine  faith,  had  not  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  the  riches  of  Christ  in  their  souls,  and  had  no 
fear  of  Grod  before  their  eyes  ;  whose  life  had  brought  re- 
proach on  Christianity,  and  had  evidenced  them  to  be  the 
children  of  perdition  ;*  but  all  the  rest  were  added  to  the 
Church. 

During^  their  examination,  a  man  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  France,  and  was  generally  known  for  his  love  of 
God  and  zealous  regard  for  divine  truth,  a  person  of  apos- 
tolical endowments,  a  physician  by  profession,  a  Phrygiaii 
by  nation,  and  named  Alexander,  stood  near  the  tribunal, 
and  by  his  gestures  encouraged  them  to  profess  the  fidth. 
He  appeared  to  all  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  as  one  who 
travailed  in  much  pain  on  their  account.  And  now  the  mul- 
titude, incensed  at  the  Christian  integrity  exhibited  at  the 
conclusion  by  the  lapsed,  made  a  clamour  against  Alexander 
as  the  cause  of  this  change.  Upon  which  the  governor 
ordered  him  into  his  presence,  and  asked  him  who  he  was : 
He  declared  that  he  was  a  Christian :  The  former,  in  great 
wrath,  condemned  him  instantly  to  the  wild  beasts; — and 
the  next  day  he  was  introduced  with  Attains.  For  the 
governor,  willing  to  gratify  the  people,  delivered  Attains 
again  to  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  these  two  underwent  all  the 
usual  methods  of  torture  in  the  amphitheatre  :  indeed  they 
sustained  a  very  grievous  conflict,  and  at  length  expired. 
Alexander  neither  groaned  nor  spake  a  word,  but  m  his 
heart  conversed  with  God.  Attains,  sitting  on  the  iron 
chair  and  being  scorched,  when  the  smell  issued  from  him, 
said  to  the  multitude  in  Latin,  "  This  indeed  which  ye  do 
is  to  devour  men  ;  but  we  devour  not  our  fellow-creatures, 
nor  practice  any  other  wickedness."  Being  asked  what  is 
the  name  of  God,  he  answered,  "  God  has  not  a  name  as 
men  have." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  spectacles,  Blandina  was  again 
introduced  with  Ponticus,  a  youth  of  fifteen  :  they  had  DMBen 
daily  brought  in  to  see  the  punishment  of  the  rest.  They 
were  ordered  to  swear  by  the  idols  ;  and  the  mob  perceiving 

*  The  difference  between  true  and  merely  professing  Christians  is  well 
stated,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed.  A  season'ot  pei-secution  separates  real 
believers  and  real  experienced  Christians  from  others,  much  more  visibly 
than  ministers  can  now  do  by  the  most  judicious  distinctions. 
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them  to  persevere  immoveably,  and  to  treat  their  menaces 
with  superior  contempt,  were  incensed ;  and  no  pity  was 
shown  either  to  the  sex  of  the  one  or  to  the  tender  age  of 
the  other.  Their  tortm^s  were  now  aggravated  by  all 
sorts  of  methods ;  and  the  whole  round  of  barbarities  was 
inflicted ;  but  menaces  and  punishments  were  equally  in- 
effectual. Ponticus,  animated  by  his  sister,  who  was  ob- 
served by  the  heathen  to  strengthen  and  confirm  him,  after 
a  magnanimous  exertion  of  patience,  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
And  now  the  blessed  Blandina,  last  of  all,  as  a  generous 
mother,  having  exhorted  her  children,  and  sent  them  before 
her  victorious  to  the  King,  reviewing  the  whole  Martyrdom 
series  of  their  sufferings,  hastened  to  undergo  the  °^  Bkndina. 
same  herself  rejoicing  and  triumphing  in  her  exit,  as  if 
invited  to  a  marriage-supper,  not  going  to  be  exposed  to 
wild  beasts.  After  she  had  endured  stripes,  the  tearing  of 
the  beasts,  and  the  iron  chair,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  net, 
and  thrown  to  a  bull ;  and  having  been  tossed  some  time 
by  the  animal,  and  proving  quite  superior  to  her  pains, 
through  the  influence  of  hope,  and  the  realizing  view  of 
the  objects  of  her  faith  and  her  fellowship  with  Christ,  she 
at  length  breathed  out  her  soul.  Even  her  enemies  con- 
fessed that  no  woman  among  them  had  ever  suffered  such 
and  so  great  things.  But  their  madness  against  the  saints 
was  not  yet  satiated.  For  the  fierce  and  savage  tribes  of 
men,  being  instigated  by  the  ferocious  enemy  of  mankind, 
were  not  easily  softened ;  and  they  now  began  another  pe- 
culiar war  against  the  bodies  of  the  saints.  That  they  had 
been  conouered  by  their  patience,  produced  no  stings  of 
remorse  :  Indeed  the  feelings  of  common  sense  and  huma- 
nity appear  to  have  been  extinguished  among  them  :  Dis- 
appointment increased  their  ftuy :  The  devil,  the  governor, 
and  the  mob  eoually  showed  their  malice  ;  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  nilfilled,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
{'ust  stul,**  as  well  as,  "  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 
loly  stiU."  *  They  now  exposed  to  dogs  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  who  had  been  suffocated  in  pnson,  and  careftilly 
watched  night  and  day,  lest  any  of  our  people  should  by 
stealth  perrorm  the  ftineral  rites.     And  then  exposing  what 

♦  Rev.  xxii.  11.    A  striking  proof  of  the  sacred  regard  paid  to  that 
diTine  work — the  book  of  the  lUvelation, — in  the  second  centary. 
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had  been  left  by  the  wild  beasts  or  by  the  fire,  relics  partly 
torn,  and  partly  scorched,  and  the  heads  with  the  trunks, 
they  preserved  them  by  military  guards  unburied  for  several 
days.  Some  gnashed  on  them  with  their  teeth,  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  make  them  feel  still  more  of  their  malice. 
Others  laughed  and  insulted  them,  praising  their  own  gods, 
and  ascribing  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  the  martyrs  to 
them.  All,  however,  were  not  of  this  ferocious  mould. 
Yet  even  those  who  were  of  a  gentler  spirit,  and  who  sym- 
pathized with  us,  in  some  degree,  upbraided  us,  often  say- 
ing,— "  Where  is  your  God, — and  what  profit  do  ye  derive 
firom  their  religion,  which  ye  valued  above  life  itself?"  * 

As  for  ourselves,  our  sorrow  was  greatly  increased  because 
we  were  deprived  of  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  interring 
our  fiiends.  Neither  the  darkness  of  the  night  could  be- 
fiiend  us,  nor  could  we  prevail  by  prayers  or  by  price. 
They  watched  the  bodies  with  unremitting  vigilance,  as  if 
to  deprive  them  of  sepulchre  was  to  them  an  object  of  great 
importance.  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  having  been  con- 
tumeliously  treated  and  exposed  for  six  days,  were  burnt 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  and  scattered  by  the  wicked  into  the 
Rhone,  that  not  the  least  particle  of  them  might  appear  on 
the  earth  any  more.  And  they  did  these  things  as  if  they 
could  prevail  against  God,  and  prevent  their  resurrection— 
and  that  they  might  [have,]  as  they  said,  no  hope  of  a  fixture 
life, — "  On  which  relying  they  introduce  a  strange  and 
new  religion,  and  despise  the  most  excruciatipg  tortures, 
and  die  with  joy.  Now  let  us  see  if  they  will  rise  again, 
and  if  their  God  can  help  them  and  defiver  them  out  of 
our  hands."  t 

Eusebius  observes  here,  that  the  reader  may  judge,  by 
analogy,  of  the  fierceness  of  this  persecution  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  fi*om  this  detail  of  the  afiairs  at  Lyons ;  and 
then  adds  something  fix)m  the  epistle  concerning  the  humi- 
Uty,  meekness,  and  charity  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  this  he  con- 

•  A  diversity  of  temper  or  education  produced  a  diversity  of  conduct 
among  these  men,  while  yet  all  seem  to  have  been  equally  void  of  the  fear 
and  love  of  God. 

t  The  natural  enmity  of  the  human  mind  against  the  things  of  God  was 
never  more  strongly  exempUBed  than  in  this  persecution.  The  foUy  of 
thinking  to  defeat  the  councils  of  Go j  appears  very  conspicuous  ;  and  so 
does  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection, — ^the  peculiarly  animating 
theme  of  trae  Christians. 
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trasts  with  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  Novatians,  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Church.*  "  They  were  such 
sincere  followers  of  Christ,  who,  though  he  was  in  the 

FORM  of  a  man,  thought  IT  NOT  ROBBERY  TO  BE  EQUAL 

with  god,"  that  though  elevated  to  such  height  of  glory, 
aud  though  they  had  borne  witness  for  Christ,  not  once  or 
twice  only,  but  often,  in  a  variety  of  sufferings,  yet  they 
assumed  not  the  venerable  name  of  martyrs,  nor  permitted 
us  to  address  them  as  such.  But  if  any  of  us  by  letter  or 
word  gave  them  the  title,  they  reproved  us  vehemently. 
For  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that  they  gave  the  appella- 
tion in  a  pecuhar  sense  to  Him  who  is  the  faithful  and 
TRUE  WITNESS,  the  first-begotteu  from  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  divine  life.  And  they  remembered  with  respect 
the  deceased  martyrs,  and  said :  They  indeed  were  martyrs 
whom  Christ  hath  deigned  to  receive  to  himself  in  their  con- 
fession, seahng  their  testimony  by  their  exit ;  but  we  are 
low  and  mean  professors.  With  tears  they  intreated  the  bre- 
thren to  pray  fervently  for  them,  thattheymight  be  perfected. 
They  exhibited,  however,  in  real  facts,  the  energy  of  the 
character  of  martyrs,  and  answered  with  much  boldness  to 
the  Gentiles :  Their  magnanimity,  undaunted,  calm,  and 
intrepid,  was  visible  to  all  the  world,  though  the  fear  of  God 
induced  them  to  refuse  the  title  of  martyrs.  They  humbled 
themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  by  which  they  are  now 
exalted.!  Thejr  were  ready  to  give  a  modest  reason  of  the 
hope  that  was  in  them  before  all:  They  accused  none: 
They  took  pleasure  in  commending,  none  in  censuring ; 
and  they  prayed  for  [those  who  exercised  such  cruelty  to 
them,]  as  Stephen,  the  accomplished  martyr  did,  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  ! "  And  if  he  prayed  thus 
for  those  who  stoned  him,  how  much  more  ought  Christians 
to  pray  for  the  brethren  ?  They  never  gloried  in  an  unbe- 
coming way  over  the  lapsed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
supplied  their  weaknesses  with  maternal  tenderness,  and 
shed  many  tears  over  them  to  the  Father :  they  asked  life 
for  themselves  and  he  gave  them  it,  which  they  were  glad 
to  communicate  to  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  all  things 
they  came  off  victorious  before  God, — ever  cultivating 
peace, — ever  commending  peace  ;  In  peace  they  went  to 

*  [Euaeb.  5.  c.  2.]  f  1  Pet.  v.  6. 
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God,  leaving  neither  trouble  to  their  mother  the  church, 
nor  faction  and  sedition  to  the  brethren ;  but  joy,  peace, 
unanimity,  and  charity. 

Eusebius  has  given  us  another  passage  also  which  de- 
serves attention.  Alcibiades,  one  of  the  martyrs,  had  led, 
before  the  persecution,  the  life  of  an  ascetic  : — he  used  to 
subsist  only  on  bread  and  water.  As  he  continued  the  same 
regimen  while  in  confinement,  it  was  revealed  in  a  vision 
to  Attains,  after  his  first  contest  in  the  amphitheatre,  that 
Alcibiades  did  ill  not  to  use  the  creatures  of  God,  and  that 
he  gave  an  occasion  of  scandal  to  others.  Alcibiades  was 
hence  induced  to  change  his  diet,  and  to  partake  of  the 
bounty  of  God  with  thanksgiving.*  Eusebius  tells  us  also 
of  an  epistle  directed  by  these  martyrs  to  Eleutherus,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  which  they  give  a  very  honourable  en- 
comium of  Irenaeus  the  presbyter.  Of  him  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter.  He  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Pothinus  ;  he  outlived  the  storm,  and  governed 
the  Church  afterwards  with  much  ability  and  success.  The 
letter  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  Phrj^gia,  of  which  Euse- 
bius has  given  us  such  large  and  valuable  extracts,  furnishes 
strong  proofe  of  his  piety  and  judgment. 

The  superstitions,  which  afterwards  arose  in  so  great 
abundance,  and  with  so  much  strength ;  and  which,  like  a 
dense  cloud,  so  long  obscured  the  light  of  the  Church,  seem 
scarcely  to  have  shaded  the  glory  of  those  Gallic  martyrs 
in  any  degree.  The  case  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  wholesome 
check  which  the  divine  goodness  put  to  his  well-meant  aus- 
terities, demonstrate  that  excesses  of  this  nature  had  not  yet 
gained  any  remarkable  ascendency  in  the  Church.  And 
the  description  of  the  humility  and  charity  of  the  martyrs 
shows  a  spirit  much  superior  to  that  which  we  shall  have 
occasion,  with  regret,  to  notice  in  some  succeeding  annals 
of  martyrdom.  In  a  word,  the  power  of  Divine  grace  ap- 
pears little  less  than  apostolical  in  the  church  at  Lyons. 
The  only  disagreeable  circumstance  in  the  whole  narrative 
is  the  too  florid  and  tumid  style,  peculiar  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks ;  and  which  Cicero,  in  his  rhetorical  works,  so  finely 
contrasts  with  the  attic  neatness  and  purity.  In  a  transla- 
tion it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  thoughts  extremely 

[♦  Euseb.  V.  c.  3  and  4.] 
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evangelical  and  spiritual,  clothed  originally  in  so  tawdry  a 
garb.  Yet  under  this  great  disadvantage  a  discerning  eye 
will  see  much  of  the  "  unction  "  of  real  godliness.  At  first 
sight  we  must  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  primi- 
tive scriptural  Christianity,  and  that  affectation  of  rational 
divinity,  which  has  so  remarkably  gained  the  ascendant  in 
Christendom  in  our  times.  In  the  account  we  have  read, 
the  good  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  evil  influence  of  Satan  on  the  other,  are  brought  forward 
every  where  to  our  view.  In  our  times  both  are  concealed 
or  almost  annihilated  ;  and  little  appears  but  what  is  merely 
human.  Whether  of  the  two  methods  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  plan  of  the  sacred  writings,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
serious  and  honest  enquirer.  Christ's  kingdom,  in  the  nar- 
rative before  us,  appears  truly  scriptural  and  divine :  Chris- 
tian faith,  hope,  and  charity,  do  their  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Spirit :  Christians  are  humble,  meek,  heavenly- 
minded,  patient,  sustained  continually  with  aid  invisible ; 
and  we  see  Satan  actively,  but  unsuccessfully,  engaged 
gainst  them.  In  the  degenerate  representations  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  many  modems,  what  a  different  taste 
and  spirit  !— Every  thing  is  of  this  world!  Policy  and 
ambition  leave  no  room  for  the  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  God  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  The  belief 
of  Satanic  influence  is  ridiculed  as  weak  superstition :  and 
natural,  unassisted  reason,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
human  heart,  triumph  without  measure ! 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  STATE  OF  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  THE    REIGNS   OF   COMMODUS. 
PERTINAX,  AND  JULIAN.-THE  STORY  OF  PEREGRIN  US. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  last-mentioned  emperors,  which  close 
the  century,  are  short,  and  contain  no  Christian  memoirs. 
That  of  Commodus  is  remarkable  for  the  peace  granted  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  through  the  world.*  The  method 
which  Divine  Providence  used  for  this  purpose  is  still  more 
80.  Marcia,  a  woman  of  low  rank,  was  the  favourite  con- 
cubine of  this  emperor.  She  had,  on  some  account  not  now 

♦  Eu8eb.  V.  c.  21. 
VOL.    I.  P 
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understood,  a  predilection  for  the  Christians,  and  employed 
her  interest  with  Commodus  in  their  favour.*  He  was 
himself  the  most  vicious  and  profligate  of  all  mortals,  though 
the  son  of  the  grave  Marcus  Antoninus.  Those,  who 
looked  at  secular  objects  and  moral  decorum  alone,  mi^ht 
regret  the  change  of  emperors.  In  one  particular  point 
only,  namely,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  Corn- 
modus  was  more  just  and  equitable  than  his  father.  And 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God  in  making  even  such 
wretched  characters  as  Commodus  and  Marcia  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  persecution,  and  to  afibrd  a  breathing-time  of 
twelve  years  under  the  son,  after  eighteen  years  of  the  most 
cruel  suflerings  under  the  father,  deserved  to  be  remarked. 
For  certainly  the  Church  of  Christ  has  no  communion  with 
debauchees ;  and  though  it  be  abhorrent,  also,  in  its  plan 
and  spirit,  from  the  systems  of  proud  philosophers,  yet  it  is 
always  friendly  to  everything  virtuous  and  laudable  in  so- 
ciety. The  fact  is,  it  has  a  taste  peculiarly  its  own  :  Grod's 
ways  are  not  like  ours.  The  Gospel  now  flourished  abun- 
dantly;  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  Eome,  with  their  whole 
families,  embraced  it.  Such  a  circumstance  would  naturally 
excite  the  envy  of  the  great.  The  Roman  senate  felt  its 
dignity  defiled  by  innovations,  which  to  them  appeared  to 
the  last  degree  contemptible  ;  and  to  this  malignant  source, 
I  think,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  only  instance  of  persecution 
in  this  reign. 

ApoUonius,-}-  at  that  time  a  person  renowned  for  learning 
and  philosophy  in  Some,  was  a  sincere  Christian  ;  and  as 
such  was  accused  by  an  informer  before  Perennius,  a  magis- 
trate of  considerable  influence  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  law  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  enacted  grievous  punish- 
ments against  the  accuser  of  Christians.  One  cannot  sup- 
pose his  edict  had  any  force  during  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Marcus ;  but  under  Commodus  it  was  revived ;  or  rather, 
a  new  one,  still  more  severe,  was  enacted,  that  the  accusers 
should  be  put  to  death.;);  Perennius  sentenced  the  accuser 
accordingly,  and  his  legs  were  broken.  Thus  far  he  seems 
to  have  compHed  with  the  injunctions  of  the  law :  in  what 
follows,  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  malice,  or  rather 

*  Dion  Cassius.    [Excerpt.  Xiph.  lib.  72.  c.  4,  prope  finero.] 
t  fHieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  42.]  J  Euseb.  B.  t.  c.  21. 
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that  of  the  senate.  He  begged  of  the  prisoner  with  much 
earnestness,  that  he  would  give  an  account  of  his  faith  be- 
fore the  senate  and  the  court.  Apollonius  complied,  and 
delivered  an  apology  for  Christianity ;  in  consequence  of 
which^  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  beheaded.  It  is 
not  quite  easy  to  account  for  this  procedure.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  trial  recorded  in  history  where  both  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  suffered  judicially.  Eusebius  observes, 
that  the  laws  were  still  in  force,  commanding  Christians  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  had  been  presented  before  the  tribu- 
nal. But  Adrian,  or  certainly  Antoninus  Pius,  had  abro- 
gated this  iniquitous  edict  of  Trajan.  Under  Marcus  it 
might  be  revived, — as  what  severity  against  Christians  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  that  cruel  persecutor  ?  Now  Com- 
modus,  by  menacing  accusers  with  death,  probably  supposed 
he  had  sufficiently  secured  the  Christians.  Yet,  if  a  formal 
abrogation  of  the  law  against  Christians  did  not  actually 
take  place,  one  may  see  how  Apollonius  came  to  suffer  as 
well  as  his  adversary.  In  truth,  if  he  had  been  silent,  it  is 
very  likely  he  would  have  saved  his  own  life.  Insidious  ar- 
tifices, under  the  pretence  of  much  respect  and  desire  of  in- 
formation, seem  to  have  drawn  him  into  a  measure  which  cost 
him  so  dear : — He  died,  however,  in  the  best  of  causes  ! 

There  is,  in  the  work  of  Lucian,*  a  remarkable  story  of 
a  person  named  Peregrinus,  which,  as  it  falls  in  with  this 
century,  and  throws  light  on  the  character  of  the 
Christians  who  then  lived,  deserves  to  be  here  in-    ®'®^*"""' 
troduced.     "  In  his  youth,"  says  this  author,   "  he  fell  into 
shameful  crimes,  for  which  he  was  near  losing  his  life  in 
Armenia  and  Asia  [he  afterwards  goes  on  in  these  words] 
I  will  not  dwell  on  those  crimes ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  worthy  of  attention.     There  is 
none  of  you  but  knows,  that  being  chagrined  because  his 
father  was  still  alive,  after  being  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  strangled  him.     The  rumour  of  so  black  a  crime 
being  spread  abroad,  he  betrayed  his  guilt  by  flight.     He 
wandered  about  in  divers  countries  to  conceal  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  till,  upon  coming  into  Judea,  he  learnt  the  ad- 
mirable doctrine  of  the  Christians,  by  conversing  with  their 
priests  and  teachers.     In  a  little  time  he  showed  them  that 

*  [Lucian  ;  de  Morte  Peregrini.] 
F  2 
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they  were  but  children  compared  to  himself:  for  he  became 
not  only  a  prophet,  but  the  head  of  their  congregation  :  in 
a  word,  he  was  everything  to  them :  he  explained  their  books, 
and  composed  several  tracts  himself;  insomuch  that  they 
spoke  of  him  sometimes  as  a  god,  and  certainly  considered 
him  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  ruler.  However,  these  people,  in 
fact  adore  that  great  person  who  had  been  crucified  in  Pa- 
lestine, as  being  the  first  who  taught  men  that  religion. — 
While  these  things  were  going  on,  Peregrinus  was  appre- 
hended and  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian. This  disgrace  loaded  him  with  honour :  it  was  the 
very  thing  he  ardently  desired:  it  made  him  more  reputable 
among  those  of  that  persuasion,  and  fiirnished  him  with  a 
power  of  performing  wonders.  The  Christians,  grievously 
afflicted  at  his  confinement,  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
procure  him  his  liberty ;  and  as  they  saw  they  could  not 
compass  it,  they  provided  abundantly  for  all  his  wants,  and 
rendered  him  all  imaginable  services.  There  was  seen,  by 
the  break  of  day,  at  the  prison-gate,  a  company  of  old 
women,  widows,  and  orphans,  some  of  whom,  after  having 
corrupted  the  guard  with  money,  passed  the  night  with  him. 
There  they  partook  together  of  elegant  repasts,  and  enter- 
tained one  another  with  religious  discourses.  They  called 
that  excellent  man  the  New  Socrates.  There  came  even 
Christians,  deputed  from  many  cities  of  Asia,  to  converse 
with  him,  to  comfort  him,  and  to  bring  him  supplies  of 
money  ;  for  the  care  and  diUgence  which  the  (Jlu-istians 
exert  in  these  junctures  is  incredible :  they  spare  nothing 
in  such  cases.  They  sent,  therefore,  large  sums  to  Peregri- 
nus ;  and  his  confinement  was  to  him  an  occasion  of  amassing 
great  riches ;  for  these  poor  creatures  are  firmly  persuaded 
they  shall  one  day  enjoy  immortal  life  ;  therefore  they  de- 
spise death  with  wonderful  courage,  and  offer  themselves 
voluntarily  to  punishment.  Their  first  lawgiver  has  put 
it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  all  brethren.  Since  they 
separated  fi-om  us,  they  persevere  in  rejecting  the  gods  of 
the  Grecians,  and  in  worshipping  that  deceiver  who  wbs 
crucified  :  they  regulate  their  manners  and  conduct  by  his 
laws ;  they  despise,  therefore,  all  earthly  pK)ssessions,  and 
use  them  in  common.  Therefore  if  any  magician  or  juggler, 
any  cunning  fellow,  who  knows  how  to  make  his  advantage 
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of  opportunity,  happens  to  get  into  their  society,  he  imme- 
diately grows  rich ;  because  it  is  easy  for  a  man  of  this  sort 
to  abuse  the  simplicity  of  these  silly  people.  Peregrinus, 
however,  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  president  of  Syria,  who 
was  a  lover  of  philosophy  and  of  its  professors ;  and  who, 
having  perceived  that  this  man  courted  death  out  of  vanity 
and  a  fondness  of  renown,  released  him,  despising  him  too 
much  to  have  a  desire  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on 
him.  Peregrinus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  as 
some  were  inclined  to  prosecute  him  on  account  of  his  parri- 
cide, he  gave  all  his  wealth  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  being 
gained  by  this  liberality,  imposed  silence  on  his  accusers. 
He  left  his  country  a  second  time  in  order  to  travel,  rec- 
koning he  should  find  everything  he  wanted  in  the  purses 
of  the  Christians,  who  were  punctual  in  accompanying  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  in  supplying  him  with  all  things  in 
abundance.  He  subsisted  in  this  manner  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  having  done  something  which  the  Christians 
abhor, — they  saw  him,  I  think,  make  use  of  some  meats 
forbidden  amongst  them, — he  was  abandoned  by  them  ;  in- 
somuch that  having  not  any  longer  the  means  of  support, 
he  would  fain  have  revoked  the  donation  he  had  made  to 
his  country." 

The  native  place  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  Parium  in 
Mysia**  After  his  renunciation  of  Christianity,  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  philosopher.  In  that  light  he  is  mentioned 
by  several  heathen  authors  ;  f  and  this  part  he  acted  till  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  flames,  [in  the  sight  of  all  Greece,  soon  after  the 
01}Tnpic  games  were  over,]  probably  because  suicide  was 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles,  and  because  Empe- 
docles,  a  brother  philosopher,  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
volcano  at  mount  ^tna,  [a  statue  was  erected  to  him  at 
Parium,  which  was  supposed  to  be  oracular.]  A  remark 
may  here  be  made  on  the  writer,  on  the  hero,  and  on  the 
Christians  of  those  times. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  an  anxious  answer  to  the 
railleries,  cavils  and  insinuations  of  Lucian  in  this  narra- 

*  Lardner'8  [Works,  vol.  4.  c.  19.  p.  160.]  BuUet's  Establishment  of 
Christianity,  [by  Salisbury,  p.  35.] 

t  [ Aul.  Gell.  Noctes  Att.  1. 12.  c.  1 1,  ami  1. 8,  c.  3.  Amm.  MarceU.  1. 29. 
V.  l.t 
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tive.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  real  Christianity,  and 
the  usual  obloquy  thrown  upon  it,  will  easily  make  just  de- 
ductions, and  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false. 
Lucian  was  one  of  the  most  facetious  authors  of  antiquity : 
He  doubtless  possessed  the  talents  of  wit  and  satire  in  a 
supreme  degree.  But  truth  and  candour  are  not  usually 
to  be  expected  from  writers  of  this  sort :  Lucian,  like  others 
of  the  same  vein,  had  his  eyes  turned  malignantly  towards 
all  objects  but  himself;  He  was  intolerably  self-conceited, 
and  may  be  ranked  with  Voltaire,  Kousseau,  Hume,  and 
other  modem  writers  of  that  stamp  :  He  was  sarcastic,  un- 
feeling; and  suspicious  of  evil  every  where,  except  in  his 
own  heart.  The  common  consequence  of  such  a  temper, 
indulged  without  restraint,  is  a  sceptical  indiflference  to  all 
sorts  of  religion,  a  contempt  of  every  mode  of  it  without 
distinction,  and  a  supercilious  self-applause  on  account  of 
superior  discernment.  Such  men,  of  all  others,  seem  most 
to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  wise  man.  He  that  trust- 
ETH  HIS  OWN  heart  IS  A  FOOL.  They  take  for  granted 
the  sincerity,  humanity,  and  benevolence  of  their  own 
hearts,  with  as  much  positiveness  as  they  do  the  obliquity 
and  hypocrisy  of  other  men's.  Antiquity  had  one  Lucian ; 
and,  it  must  be  confessed  the  absurdities  of  paganism  af- 
forded him  a  large  field  of  satire,  which,  eventually,  was 
not  unserviceable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity :  Our  times 
have  abounded  with  writers  of  this  stamp  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  depravity  of  modem 
taste,  that  they  are  so  much  read  and  esteemed. 

Peregrinus  is  no  very  uncommon  character.  On  a  less 
extended  scale,  men  of  extreme  wickedness  in  a  similar  way 
may  frequently  be  noticed,  viz.  men,  whose  early  life  has 
been  devoted  to  nothing  but  vices  :  Then,  afterwards,  some- 
thing of  the  ^arb  and  mode  of  real  Christians  is  assumed 
by  these  deceivers.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  the 
abilities  of  Peregrinus  to  wear  the  hypocritical  garb  so  as- 
sumed with  consummate  address,  and  to  impose  on  genuine 
Christians  of  undoubted  discernment.  The  unfeeling  heart 
of  Lucian  appears  to  rejoice  in  the  impositions  of  Peregri- 
nus ;  and  particularly,  that  he  was  able  to  impose  on  Chris- 
tians so  long  and  so  completely.  A  philanthropic  mind 
would  rather  have  been  tempted  to  mourn  over  the  depra- 
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vity  of  human  nature,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  such 
wickedness.  Providence,  however,  often  sets  a  dismal  mark 
upon  such  men  in  this  life.  Peregrinus  lived  long  enough 
to  be  proved  a  complete  impostor,  and  to  be  rendered  into- 
lerable to  Christians  ;  he  acted  the  philosopher  afterwards, 
it  seems,  a  long  time  :  for  what  is  often  called  philosophy 
is  consistent  enough  with  much  hypocrisy  ;  and  his  dreadful 
end  is  awfully  instructive  to  mankind. 

Yet,  what  is  there  in  all  this  account  of  the  Christians, 
discoloured  as  it  is  by  the  malignant  author,  which  does  not 
tend  to  their  honour  ?  While  Peregrinus  made  a  creditable 
profession,  they  received  and  rejoiced  in  him :  They  did 
not  pretend  to  infallibility.  His  superior  parts  and  artifice 
enabled  him  a  long  time  to  deceive.  It  is  probable  that  he 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  society  of  the  most  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  among  the  Christians.  The  followers 
of  Jesus  had  learnt  to  spare  the  mote  in  their  brothers 
eye,  and  to  feel  the  beam  in  their  own.  They  were  most 
solicitously  guarded  against  that  species  of  deception  which 
is  the  most  fatal,  namely,  the  delusion  of  a  man's  own 
heart.  If  many  of  them  were  hence  too  much  exposed  to 
the  snares  of  designing  men,  the  thing  tells  surely  to  their 
honour,  rather  than  to  their  disgrace.  As  for  the  rest ; 
their  liberality,  their  zeal,  their  compassion,  their  brotherly 
love,  their  fortitude,  their  heavenly-mindedness,  are  con- 
fessed in  all  this  narrative  to  have  been  exceedingly  great. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  such  a  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  Christians :  it  is  one  of  the  best 
which  I  can  meet  with  in  the  second  century:  Amidst 
such  a  dearth  of  materials  it  was  not  to  be  omitted.  In 
morals.  Christians  must  then  have  been,  at  least,  much 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  who  could  relate  this  story,  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it  for  himself. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS  WHO  FLOURISHED 
IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

It  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  manners  in  this  century,  to  give  a  brief  view 
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of  Christian  authors.  Some  of  the  most  renowned  have 
been  ahready  spoken  to,  and  a  few  more  of  great  respecta- 
bility^ must  be  deferred  to  the  next  centurj',  because  they 
outhved  this. 

Dionysius,*  bishop  of  Corinth,  lived  under  the  re  gn  of 

Matcus  Antoninus  and  his  son  Commodus.  He  wrote  many 

epistles  to  various  churches,  which  demonstrate 

lonysms.   j^.^  ^^^  ^^^  vi^laucc  iu  support  of  Christianity; 

— a  pleasing  proof  that  Corinth  was  singularly  favoured  by 
being  possessed  of  a  zealous  and  charitable  pastor  ;  though 
of  his  labours  there,  and  of  the  state  of  the  numerous 
society  of  Christians  under  his  ministry,  we  have  no  account. 
He  wrote  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  instruction  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  exhortation  to  peace 
and  unity.  He  wrote  to  the  Athenians  also ;  and,  by  his 
testimony,  he  confirms  the  account  before  given  of  their 
declension  after  the  martj'rdom  of  Publius ;  and  of  their 
revival  under  the  care  of  Quadratus ;  and  he  here  informs 
us  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Athens.  In  his  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Crete,  he  highly 
commends  Philip  the  bishop,  and  guards  them  against  he- 
resies. In  his  epistle  to  the  churches  of  Pontus,  he  directs 
that  all  penitents  should  be  received  who  return  to  the 
Church,  whatever  their  past  crimes  have  been,  even  if  guilty 
of  heresy  itself.  One  may  hence  infer,  that  discipline  was  as 
yet  administered  with  much  strictness  in  the  churches ;  and 
that  purity  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  life  and  manners, 
were  looked  on  as  of  high  importance,  insomuch  that  some 
were  inclined  to  a  degree  of  rigour  incompatible  with  the 
Gospel,  which  promises  full  and  free  forgiveness  through 
Christ  to  everv^  returning  sinner,  without  limitations  or 
exceptions.  &ich  inferences  concerning  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  Christians  at  that  time  seem  obvious  and 
natural :  The  present  state  of  church-discipline  among  all 
denominations  of  Christians  in  England,  would  un- 
doubtedly suggest  very  different  reflections.  He  writes 
also  to  Pinytus,  bishop  of  the  Gnossians  in  Crete,  advising 
him  not  to  impose  on  the  Christians  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  obligation  to  preser\^e  their  virginity,  but  to  have  res- 
pect to  the  weakness  incident  to  most  of  them.     It  seemed 

*  [Kuseb.  iv.  2;?.     Hicron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  27.] 
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worth  while  to  mention  this  also  as  a  proof  that  monastic 
austerities  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Church ;  and 
that  the  best  men,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  la- 
boured to  control  them.  Pinytus,  in  his  reply,  extols  Dio- 
nysius,  and  exhorts  him  to  afford  his  people  more  solid 
nourishment ;  lest,  being  always  fed  with  milk,  they  should 
remain  in  a  state  of  infancy.  This  answer  speaks  some- 
thing of  the  depth  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  godliness, 
with  which  Pinytus  was  endowed. 

In  hLs  letter  to  the  Romans,  directed  to  Soter  their  bishop, 
he  recommends  to  them  to  continue  a  charitable  custom, 
which,  from  their  first  plantation,  they  had  always  prac- 
tised ;  namely, — to  send  relief  to  divers  Churches  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  assist  particularly  those  who  were 
condemned  to  the  mines  ; — a  strong  proof  both  that  the 
Roman  church  continued  opulent  and  numerous,  and  also 
that  they  still  partook  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.* 

Theophilus  t  of  Antioch  is  a  person  of  whom  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  we  had  a  larger  account.  lie  was  brought 
up  a  Gentile  ;  was  educated  in  all  the  knowledge 
then  reputable  in  the  world,  and  was  doubtless  a  ®®p  * "  *• 
man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity  seems  to  have  been  the  most  reasonable  thing 
imaginable.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  his  operations  ever  appears 
to  adapt  himself  much  to  different  tempers.  Theophilus 
was  a  reasoner  ;  and  the  grace  of  God,  while  it  convinced 
him  of  his  own  inability  to  clear  up  his  doubts,  effectually 
enlightened  his  understanding.  The  belief  of  a  resurrection 
appears  to  have  been  a  mighty  impediment  to  his  reception 
of  the  Gospel :  It  contradicted  his  philosophy.  The  notions 
of  proud  philosophers  vary  in  different  ages  ;  but  they  sel- 
dom fail  in  some  form  or  other  to  withstand  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

Of  his  labours  in  his  bishopric  of  Antioch  we  have  no 
account.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  a  learned 
man  named  Autolycus  ;  but  with  what  success  we  are  not 
told.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  very  vigilant  against 
fashionable  heresies.     He  lived  thirteen  years  m  his  bishop- 

*  Euseb.  B.  iv.  c.  23.    [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  28.] 
f  [[Theophilus  was  the  earliest  Christian  writer  who  has  used  the  word 
rpiaf  in  8|>eaking  of  the  Deity. — See  Burton's  Lect.  UK] 
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ric  ;  and  died  in  peace  about  the  second  or  third  year  of 
Commodus.* 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  from  the  very  httle  of  his  remains 
that  are  extant,  may  be  conceived  to  be  one  whom  God 
might  make  use  of  for  the  revival  of  godliness  in 
that  drooping  church.  The  very  titles  of  some 
of  his  works  excite  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  them.  One 
of  them  is  on  the  submission  of  the  senses  to  faith  :  another 
on  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  spirit  ;  another  on  God  in- 
carnate. A  fragment  t  of  his,  preserved  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicle,  called  the  Alexandrian,  says,  "  that  the 
Christians  do  not  adore  insensible  stones,  but  that  they 
worship  one  God  alone,  who  is  before  all  things  and  in  all 
things,  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God  before  all  ages."  [In 
another  fragment  from  the  third  book  of  his  work  on  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ  written  against  Marcion  ^for  the  same 
(Jesus  Christ)  being  at  once  both  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  gave  satisfactory  evidence  to  us  of  his  two  natures, 
his  Godhead  by  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  three  years 
after  his  baptism,  his  manhood  in  the  thirty  years  before  it, 
in  which  the  imperfection  of  the  flesh  hid  the  proofs  of  his 
Godhead,  although  he  was  the  true  God  from  everlastmg."]  { 
He  hved  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His  un- 
successftd  but  masterly  apology  presented  to  that  emperor 
has  ahready  been  noticed.^      lie  travelled  into  the  east  on 

Eurpose  to  collect  authentic  ecclesiastical  information  ;  and 
e  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. He  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  ; — a  man  whom 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  his  contemporary,  calls  an 
eunuch,  that  is,  one  who  made  himself  an  eunuch  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  ||  Several  such,  I  apprehend, 
were  in  the  primitive  times.  But  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  is  ever  pushing  men  into  extremes.  There  soon 
arose  some,  who  made  a  self-righteous  use  of  these  instances 
of  self-denial ;  and  clogged  them  with  unwarrantable  ex- 
cesses. The  contrary  extreme  is  now  so  prevalent,  that, — 
if  a  person  were  to  follow  the  example  of  Mehto  on  the 
same  generous  principles  which  our  Saviour  expresses,—  it 

*  Euseb.  B.  ir.  c.  24.  Cave's  Life  of  TheophUus.    [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust. 
€.  25.]  t  [Routh's  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  112.] 

f  [Routh'g  Relia.  vol.  i.  p.  116.]  §  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  26.] 

II  [Matt.  XIX.  12.    Euseb.  v.  c.  24.]    Du  Pin  and  Cave. 
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would  be  thought  very  extraordinary,  and  even  ridiculous. 
But,  whatever  has  the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ,  should  be 
noticed  to  the  honour  of  those  who  practise  it,  whether 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  age  we  live  in  or  not,  unless 
we  mean  to  set  up  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  sort  of  Pope 
to  judge  the  foregoing  seventeen.  The  same  Polycrates 
observes  of  him,  that  his  actions  were  regulated  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  he  lies  interred  at  Sar- 
dis,  where  he  expects  the  judgment  and  resurrection. 

Bardasanes  *  of  Mesopotamia,  a  man  renowned  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  escaped  not  the  pollution  of  the  fantastic 
heresy  of  Valentinian.  His  talents  and  his  love 
of  refinement  were  probably  his  snare  ;  but,  as 
he  afterwards  condemned  the  fabulous  dreams  by  which  he 
had  been  infatuated,  and  as  he  is  allowed  to  be  sound  in  the 
main,  some  relics  of  his  former  heresy  might  be  left  without 
materially  injuring  either  his  faith  or  his  practice.  I  know 
no  particular  reason  for  mentioning  him  at  all,  but  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  writings, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,'}'  which  shows  at  once  the  great  pro- 
gress and  the  powerful  energy  of  Christianity. 

"  In  Parthia,"  says  he,  "polygamy  is  allowed  and  prac- 
tised, but,  the  Christians  of  Parthia  practise  it  not.  In 
Persia  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  incest.  In 
Bactria  and  in  Gaul  the  rights  of  matrimony  are  defiled  with 
impunity.  The  Christians  there  act  not  thus.  In  truth, 
wherever  they  reside,  they  triumph  in  their  practice,  over 
the  worst  of  laws  and  the  worst  of  customs."  This  eulogium 
is  not  more  strong  than  just.  In  what  age  did  human  in- 
ventions, whether  philosophical  or  reUgious,  produce  such 
fruits  as  these  ? 

Miltiades  J  was  usefully  engaged  in  discriminating  the 
genuine  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  fictitious, — 
of  which  unhappy  instances  had  then  appeared,  ^jji^jj^^g 
False  prophets  evinced  at  first  the  most  stupid 
ignorance,  and  afterwards  a  distempered  imagination  and 
furious  frenzy.  Miltiades  showed  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  described  in  Scripture,  was  sober,  consistent, 

*  [Eu8eb.  iv.  c.  30.     Hieron.  de  vir.  iUust.  c.  33.] 

f  Euseb.  [de  Pnep.  Evang.  1.  6.  c.  10.  sect.  26.] 

J  [Euseb.  V.  c.  17,  and  Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  39.] 
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reasonable.  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  :  impos- 
tures and  delusions  exist  at  this  day  ;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  thought  as  reasonable  now,  as  it  was  then,  to  discri- 
minate genuine  from  fictitious  or  diabolical  influences,  by 
laying  down  the  true  marks  and  evidences  of  each,  instead 
of  scornfully  treating  all  alike  as  enthusiastic  ?  The  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  influences  chiefly  come  under 
Miltiades's  inspection  ;  for  these  were  at  that  time  very 
common  in  the  Christian  church  ;  so  were  delusive  pretences 
also  ;  particularly  those  of  Montanus  and  of  his  followers. 
Let  the  discerning  reader  apply  the  observations  to  be  made 
on  these  and  similar  facts  to  our  own  times. 

Apollinaris*  of  Hierapolis  wrote  several  books  under  the 

reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.     We  have  at  present  only 

.    their  titles.      One  of  them  was  a  Defence  of 

po  mans.  Q[jj.jg|.jry^i|.y^  dedicated  to  the  emperor.      The 

work  of  which  we  know  the  most,  from  a  fragment  preserved 
in  Eusebius,  is  that  against  the  Montanists,  which  wiU  fidi 
under  our  observation  in  the  next  chapter. 

Athenagorasjf  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century, 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christian  Religion.     His  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  contained  in 
enagoras.  ^^^^  ^ork,  cxprcsscs  Something  beyond  a  mere 
speculative  belief.      This  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ap- 
peared to  him  of  essential  consequence  in  practical  godli- 
ness.    He  is  a  writer  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.     Du  Pin 
does  him  injustice  by  observing  that  he  recommends  the 
worship  of  angels.     I  have  not  access  to  his  apology,  but 
shall  give  a  remarkable  quotation  from  Dr.  Waterland,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  only  valuable  information  I  have 
of  this  author.  J     Speaking  of  Christians,  he  describes  them 
as  "  men  that  made  small  account  of  the  present  life,  but 
were  intent  only  upon  contemplating  God  and  knowing  his 
jLe^tio^p.  Word,  who  is  from  him, — what  union  the  Son 
'2-  ^3       has  with  the  Father,  what  communion  th^  Father 

♦  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  27,  and  Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  26.] 
t  [Methodius  Patarensis  ap.  Epiph.  de  Hacr.  c.  64,  and  ap.  Phot  in 

Bibl.  c.  234,  mentions  Athenagoras,  as  likewise  does  Philip  Sidetes  in  a 

fragment  edited  by  Dodwell  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertations  on  Ireneeus,  but 

he  is  not  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.] 
X  See  Dr.  Waterland's  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  fp. 

342.     Second  Edition.]  ^    ^ 
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has  with  the  Son,  what  the  Spirit  is,  and  what  the  union 
and  distinction  are  of  such  so  united,  the  Spirit,  the  Son, 
and  the  Father."* 

If  this  be  true, — and  Athenagoras  may  well  be  credited 
for  the  fact, — ^it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  were  so  anxiously  tenacious  of  this  doctrine.  It 
was  the  climate  in  which  alone  Christian  fruit  could  grow. 
Their  speculations  were  not  merely  abstracted.  They  found 
in  the  view  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  something 
of  that  energy  which  could  raise  them  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven :  That  is,  they  found  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
which  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  right  use  of  the  doctrine  is  briefly,  but 
strongly  intimated  in  this  passage  ;  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween Christian  principles  and  practice  appears.  In  truth, 
a  Trinitarian  speculatist  may  be  as  worldly-minded  as  any 
other  person.  His  doctrine,  however,  contains  that  which 
only  can  make  a  man  fix   "  his  affections  on  things  above." 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  HERESIES  AND  CONTROVERSIES  OF  THIS  CENTURY  RE- 
VIEWED, AND  AN  IDEA  OF  THE  STATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  IT. 

My  plan  calls  me  not  to  notice  minutely  all  the  heresies 
which  appeared  in  this  century  ;  but  I  would  not  omit  them, 
whenever  they  may  throw  light  on  the  work  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  progress  of  godliness.  On  their  own  ac- 
count, they  deserved  not  much  attention  ;  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  and  confute  some  of  them  :  and  Irenaeus 
acted  charitably  in  so  doing.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  his  celebrated  work  against  heresies,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  employ  so  much  time  on  scenes  of  nonsense. 
Let  it  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  same  opposition  to 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  or  his  manhood,  and  the  same  insidious 
methods  of  depreciating  or  abusing  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
continued  in  the  second  century,  which  had  begun  in  the  first, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  were  now  multiplied,  varied, 

*  [See.  testimonies  to  the  belief  of  Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  L^atio,  p.  11,  A.  p.  7,  A.  p.  27,  A.] 
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complicated,  and  refined  by  endless  subtleties  and  fancies, 
in  which  the  poverty  of  taste  and  genius,  so  common  in  a 
period  when  letters  are  declining,  discovers  itself  no  less 
than  the  Christian  doctrine.  Like  spots  in  the  sun,  how- 
ever, they  vanished  and  disappeared  from  time  to  time  ; 
though  revived  again  in  different  forms  and  circumstances. 
Not  one  of  the  heresiarchs  of  this  century  was  able  to  create 
a  strong  and  permanent  interest ;  and  it  is  no  little  proof 
of  the  continued  goodness  and  grace  of  God  to  his  Church, 
that  the  sound  Christians  still  kept  themselves  separate  and 
distinct,  and  preserved  the  purity  of  discipline. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  many  have  been  enlisted 
among  heretics,  who  were  real  Christians.  When  I  see  a 
proof  of  this,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it.  But  of  the  heretics 
m  the  second  century,  I  fear,  in  general,  no  such  favourable 
judgment  ought  to  be  passed.  The  state  of  Christian  af- 
fairs, in  truth,  was  such  as  to  afford  no  probable  reason  for 
any  real  good  man  to  dissent.  Where  was  there  more  of 
piety  and  virtue  to  be  found  than  among  the  general  society 
of  Christians  ?  And  how  could  any  persons  be  more  ex- 
posed to  the  cross  of  Christ  than  they  were  ? 

1 .  The  first  set  of  heretics  of  this  century,  were  those 
Heresy  re-  who  opposcd  or  comiptcd  the  doctrfncs  of  the 
JS^n  5/***  person  of  Christ  A  single  quotation  from  Eu- 
chriit.  sebius  may  be  suflScient  as  a  specimen. 

Speaking  of  the  books  which  were  pubUshed  in  these 
times,  he  observes,*  "  Among  them  there  is  found  a  volume 
written  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon,  which  Faulus  of 
Samosata  in  our  days  endeavoured  to  revive.  When  this 
book  had  confuted  the  said  presumptuous  heresy,  which 
maintained  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  that  this  was  an 
ancient  opinion  ;  after  many  leaves  tending  to  the  confiita- 
tion  of  this  blasphemous  falsehood,  the  author  writes  thus  : 
•  They  affirm  that  all  our  ancestors,  even  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, were  of  that  opinion,  and  taught  the  same  with  them, 
and  that  this  their  true  doctrine  was  preached  and  embraced 
to  the  time  of  Victor,  the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Rome  after 
Peter,  and  was  corrupted  by  his  successor  Zephyrinus. 
This  might  carry  a  plausible  appearance  of  truth,  were  it 
not,  in  the  first  place,  contradicted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

*  B.  V.  c.  28. 
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and  in  the  next,  by  the  books  of  several  persons,  which 
they  published  long  before  the  time  of  Victor,  against  the 
Gentiles,  in  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  in  confutation  of 
the  heresies  of  their  times.  I  mean  Justin,  Miltiades, 
Tatian,  and  Clement,  with  many  others;  in  all  which  works 
Christ  is  preached  and  published  to  be  God.  Who  know- 
eth  not  that  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  Melito,  and  all  other 
Christians,  do  confess  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  Man  ? 
In  fine,  how  many  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  canticles  were 
written  from  the  beginning  by  faithful  Christians,  which 
celebrate  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  as  no  other  than  God 
indeed  ?  How  then  is  it  possible,  according  to  their  re- 
port, that  our  ancestors,  to  the  days  of  Victor,  should  have 
preached  in  that  way,  when  the  creed  of  the  Church  for  so 
many  years  is  pronounced  as  certain,  and  known  to  all  the 
world  ?  And  ought  they  not  to  be  ashamed  to  report  such 
fiJsehoods  of  Victor,  when  they  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
this  very  Victor  excommunicated  Theodotus,  a  tanner,  the 
father  of  this  apostasy,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
because  he  first  affirmed  Christ  to  be  only  man.  If  Victor, 
as  they  report,  had  been  of  their  blasphemous  sentiments, 
how  could  he  have  excommunicated  Theodotus  the  author 
of  the  heresy  ? '  " 

Victor  s  government  was  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  The  anonymous  author  before  us  writes  most  pro- 
bably m  the  former  part  of  the  third.  Nor  is  his  testimony 
much  invalidated  by  his  being  anonymous.  The  facts  to 
which  he  speaks  were  notorious  and  undeniable.  We  see 
hence,  that  all  parties,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  which 
some  affect,  of  the  testimony  of  antiquity  and  tradition,  are 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it  where  they  can ;  which  is  it- 
self a  proof  of  the  tacit  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  this 
testimony,  though  by  no  means  decisive,  nor  such  as  ought 
ever  to  be  put  m  competition  with  Scripture,  yet  weighs 
something,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  unreserved 
disdain.  In  our  own  days  the  same  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  same  cause ;  with  what  probability  of  success,  in  the 
way  of  sound  argument,  let  the  reader,  who  has  considered 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Eusebius,  judge  for  himself. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  a  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  could 
not  find  any  patron  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  for  the 
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first  two  hundred  years.  The  prevalence  of  sentiments  de- 
rogatory to  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  was  reserved 
for  a  later  period.  Every  person  of  any  eminence  in  the 
Church  for  judgment  and  piety,  holds  unequivocally  an 
opposite  language.  In  some  of  the  most  renowned  we 
have  seen  it  all  along  in  the  course  of  this  century. 

This  Theodotus  *  was  a  citizen  of  Byzantium,  a  tanner, 
but  a  man  of  parts  and  learning.  Heretical  perversions  of 
Scripture  have  often  been  invented  by  such  persons  :  Pride 
and  self-conceit  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  ascendancy  over 
men  who  have  acquired  knowledge  in  private  by  their  own 
industry  :  And  doubtless  one  of  the  best  advantages  of  pub- 
lic semmaries  is  this, — that  modesty  and  reasonable  sub- 
mission are  inculcated  in  them  ;  and  men,  by  seeing  and 
feeling  their  own  inferiority,  are  taught  to  think  more  lowly 
of  their  own  attainments.  This  self-taught  tanner  specu- 
lated ;  felt  himself  important  enough  to  be  singular ;  and 
revived  the  heresy  of  Ebion.  He  was  brought  with  some 
other  Christians  before  persecuting  magistrates :  His  com- 
panions honestly  confessed  Christ,  and  suffered :  He  was 
the  only  man  of  the  company  who  denied  him.  In  truth, 
he  had  no  principles  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Theodotus  lived  still  a  denier  of  Christ, 
and  being  afterwards  upbraided  for  denying  his  God; 
"  No,"  says  he,  "  I  have  not  denied  God,  but  man ;  for 
Christ  is  no  more."!  His  heresy  hence  obtained  a  new 
name,  that  of  the  God-denying  apostasy.;}:  Persecution 
frequently  does  in  this  life,  in  part,  what  the  last  day  mil 
do  completely, — separate  wheat  from  tares ! 

2.  The  controversy  §   respecting  the  proper  time  of  the 

observation  of  Easter,  which  had   been  amicably  adjusted 

ControTew   ^etwecn  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  and  Anicetus  of 

respecting    llomc,  who  had  agreed  to  differ,  was  unhappily 

^  ^^'  revived  towards  the  close  of  this  century  :  Synods 
were  held  concerning  it :  and  an  uniformity  was  attempted 
in  vain  throughout  the  Church.  Victor  of  Borne,  with 
much  arrogance  and  temerity,  as  if  he  had  felt  the  very  soul 
of  the  future  papacy  formed  in  himself,  inveighed  against 
the  Asiatic  churches,  and  pronounced  them  excommunicated 

*  [Epiph.  de  Haer.  c.  54J  f  [Id.  in  Ancor.  p.  62?. 

J  Apt^aie^ot  mrorcuria.    [Euseb.  v.  c.  28.]  §   [Eii»eb.  v.  c.  2.3,  24,  25.] 
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persons.  The  firmness,  moderation,  and  charity  of  one 
man  was  of  great  service  in  quashing  this  dangerous  con- 
tention. Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  rebuked  the  unchari- 
table spirit  of  Victor,  reminded  him  of  the  union  between 
Polycarp  and  his  predecessor  Anicetus,  notwithstanding 
their  difference  of  sentiment  and  practice  in  this  point,  and 
pressed  the  strong  obligation  of  Christians  to  love  and  unity, 
though  they  might  differ  in  smaller  matters ;  and  surely  a 
smaller  matter  of  diversity  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  oc- 
casion contention. 

The  particulars  of  the  debate  are  not  worthy  of  recital. 
Certain  fundamentals  being  stated  in  the  first  place,  in 
which  all  real  Christians  are  united,  they  may  safely  be  left, 
each  society  to  follow  its  private  judgment  in  other  things ; 
and, — surely, — ^yet  hold  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  But  that  this  was  effected  with  so  much  diflS- 
culty,  and  that  so  slight  a  subject  should  appear  of  so  great 
moment  at  this  time,  seems  no  small  proof  that  the  power 
of  true  godliness  had  suffered  some  declension  ;  and  was 
an  omen,  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  of  the  decay 
of  the  happy  effects  of  the  first  great  Effusion  of  the  Spirit. 
When  faith  and  love  are  simple,  strong,  and  eminently 
active,  such  subjects  of  debate  are  ever  known  to  vanish 
like  mists  before  the  sun. 

3.  The  Church  was  internally  shaken  and  much  dis- 
figured by  the  heresy  of  Montanus.  This  is  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  who  took  Hereby  of 
pains  to  confute  it.*  "  Being  lately  at  Ancyra  Montanus. 
m  Galatia,  I  found  the  Church  throughout  filled, — not 
with  prophets,  as  they  call  them,  but  with  false  prophets  ; 
where,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  disputed  publicly  for 
many  days  against  them,  so  that  the  Church  rejoiced  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  truth  ;  and  the  adversaries  were  vexed 
and  murmured. — It  originated  in  the  following  manner  : 
There  is  a  village  in  Mysia,  a  region  of  Phrygia,  called 
Ardaba,  where  we  are  told  that  Montanus,  a  late  conver*: 
in  the  time  of  Gratus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  gave  advantage 
to  Satan  by  being  elated  with  ambition.  The  man  behaved 
in  a  frantic  manner,  and  pretended  to  prophesy.  Some 
who  heard  him,  checked  him  as  a  lunatic,  and  forbade  his 

*  Eusel).  V.  c.  16. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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public  exhibitions,  mindfii]  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  and 
warnings  against  false  prophets:  but  others  boasted  of  him 
as  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  forgetting  the  divine 
admonitions,  were  so  ensnared  by  his  arts  as  to  encourage 
the  imposture. — Two  women  were  by  Satan  possessed  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  spake  foolish  and  fanatical  things. 
They  gloried  in  their  own  supposed  superior  sanctity  and 
happiness  ;  and  were  deluded  with  the  most  flattering  ex- 
pectations. [Those  few  that  were  seduced,  were  Phrygians, 
this  same  audacious  spirit  (namely  Montanus)  teaching 
them]  to  revile  every  Church  under  heaven  which  did  not 
pay  homage  to  their  pretended  inspirations.  The  faithful 
throughout  Asia  in  frequent  synods  examined  and  con- 
demned the  heresy."  * 

It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  trials  to  men  really 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — besides  the  open  opposition  of 
the  profane, — to  be  obliged  to  encounter  the  subtle  devices 
of  Satan,  who  often  raises  up  pretended  illuminations,  and 
so  connects  them  with  delusion,  folly,  wickedness,  and  self- 
conceit,  that  they  expose  true  godliness  to  the  imputation 
of  enthusiasm,  and  to  contempt  and  disgrace.  The  marks 
of  distinction  are  plain  to  minds  which  are  serious  and  of 
tolerable  judgment  and  discretion ;  but  men  void  of  the 
fear  of  Giod,  will  not  distinguish.  We  see  here  an  instance 
of  what  has  often  been  repeated  fi^m  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  Christians  should  never 
fail  to  do  now,  what  they  then  did, — namely, — they  should 
examine,  expose,  condemn,  and  separate  themselves  ft*om 
such  delusions :  The  enthusiasts  of  every  age  follow  the 

?attem  of  Montanus  in  folly,  pride,  and  uncharitableness : 
fothing  happens  here  but  what  is  foretold  in  Scripture  : 
and  in  truth,  delusions  of  this  sort  so  generally  accompany 
the  real  work  of  God,  that  wherever  that  appears,  these 
very  seldom  fail  to  appear  also. 

4.  But  the  eruptions  of  fanaticism  are  too  wild  and  un- 
natural to  remain  long  in  any  degree  of  strength.  Whatever 
high  pretensions  they  make  to  the  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  they  are  ever  unfavourable  to  them  in  reality ;  not 
only  by  their  unholy  tendency  during  the  paroxysm  of  zeal, 

*  [ThU  Ib  not  a  close  translation,  a  longer  passage  in  the  original  is  codn- 
pressed  and  the  general  sense  is  given.] 
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but  much  more  so  by  the  effects  of  contemptuous  profane- 
ness  and  incredulous  scepticism  which  they  leave  behind 
them.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  chiefly  that  Satan  seems 
to  invent  and  support  such  delusions.  But  his  grand  re- 
source against  the  Grospel  is  drawn  from  contrivances  more 
congenial  with  the  nature  of  man.  Human  philosophy, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world  and  not  after  Christ, 
formed  the  last  corruption  of  this  centuiy  ;  which  I  shall 
lay  open,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  from  the  lights  of 
history.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  century  that  it 
made  its  appearance,  nor  were  the  effects  of  it  very  great 
at  present :  m  the  next  century  they  appeared  very  distinctly. 
Alexandria  was  at  this  time  the  most  renowned  seminary 
of  learning.  A  sort  of  philosophers  there  appeared  who 
called  themselves  Eclectics,  because,  without  tying  them- 
selves down  to  any  one  set  of  rules,  they  chose  what  they 
thought  most  agreeable  to  truth  from  different  masters  and 
sects.  Their  pretensions  were  specious ;  and  while  they 
preserved  the  appearance  of  candour,  moderation,  and  dis- 
passionate inauiry,  they  administered  much  fuel  to  the 
pride  of  men  leaniujg  to  their  own  understandings.  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  a  ramous  Alexandrian  teacher,  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  opinions  of  this  sect  to  a  system.  Plato 
was  his  principal  guide  ;  but  he  invented  many  things  of 
which  Plato  never  dreamed.  What  his  religious  profession 
was  is  disputed  among  the  learned.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
educated  a  Christian  ;  and,  though  Porphyry,  in  his  enmity 
against  Christianity,  observes  that  he  forsook  the  Grospel 
and  returned  to  Gentilism,  yet  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,* 
who  must  have  known,  seems  decisive  to  the  contrary ; — 
it  proves,  that  he  continued  a  Christian  all  his  days :  his 
tracts  on  the  agreement  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  his  har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels,  demonstrate  that  he  desired  to 
be  considered  as  a  Chnstian.  This  min  fancied  that  all  reli- 

5 ions,  vulgar  and  philosophical,  Qrecian  and  barbarous, 
ewish  and  Gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  He 
undertook  by  allegorizing  and  subtilizing  various  fables  and 
systems,  to  make  up  a  coalition  of  all  sects  and  reUgions ; 
and,  from  his  labours,  continued  by  his  disciples—  some  of 
whose  works  still  remsun, — ^his  folk)wers  were  taught  to 
•  [Euseb.  vi.  c  19.] 
a  2 
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look  on  Jew,  Philosopher,  vulgar  Pagan,  and  Christian,  as 
all  of  the  same  creed. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  opposition  to  Mosheim,  who  seems  to 
have  very  successfully  illustrated  this  matter,  contends  that 
there  were  no  such  motley-mixed  characters,  and  that  the 
scheme  is  chimerical.  I  have  attended  closely  to  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  own  account  of  this  teacher ;  and  also  to  his  review 
of  philosophers  in  the  third  and  following  centuries  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  persons  of  the  class  described  did 
actually  exist.  Ammonius  himself  seems  to  have  been,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  Pagan-Christian.  That 
Eusebius  and  Porphyry  should  each  claim  him  for  their 
own,  is  no  little  proof  of  his  ambiguous  character :  and  I 
wish  we  may  not  have  too  melancholy  proofs  of  the  same 
thing,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  characters  of  many 
of  the  fathers  who  followed.  Longinus,  who  was  of  the  same 
school,  though  more  a  philologist  than  a  philosopher,  in  his 
well-known  respectful  quotation  from  Moses,  evinces  that 
he  was  tinctured  with  a  similar  spirit.  Plotinus  is  largely 
and  fully  in  the  same  scheme.  Who  knows  whether  to  call 
Ammianus  the  historian,  and  Chalcidius,  Christian  or  Pagan? 
They  affected  to  be  both  ;  or  rather  pretended  that  both 
meant  the  same  thing ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century, 
though  some,  with  Porphyry,  through  the  virulence  of  their 
opposition,  were  decided  enemies  of  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
many  ambiguous  characters  abounded  among  the  Christians. 

In  truth,  we  see  in  every  age  similar  scenes.  The  Gospel 
in  its  infancy  has  to  struggle  with  the  open  and  avowed  en- 
mity of  all  mankind.  He,  whose  decisive  power  alone  can 
do  it,  after  floods  of  persecution  and  a  thousand  discourage- 
ments, gives  his  religion  a  settlement  in  the  world  too 
strongly  to  be  overturned,  as  its  enemies  hoped  at  first  would 
be  the  case.  The  light  of  divine  truth  fails  not  to  make 
some  impressions  on  minds  by  no  means  converted  through 
it  to  God.  Christianity,  though  it  enforces  its  truths  with 
much  greater  clearness  than  natural  religion  dojKs ;  and 
though  it  proves  its  superiority,  by  exhibiting  men  who 
practise  accordingly,  still  has  many  truths  in  common  with 
natural  religion :  Thence  ingenious  persons  are  ready  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  their  philosophy  and  the  Gospel 
mean  the  same  in  substance :  They  compliment  Christianity 
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with  some  respectful  attention,  and  yet  studiously  avoid  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  the  precise  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  credit  in  the  world.  We  may  all 
have  so  much  noticed  this  disposition  in  men,  and  the  number 
of  doubtful  characters  in  consequence,  that  Mosheim's 
account  cannot,  I  think,  appear  diflScult  of  admission. 

Undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  persons  of  this  sort  is  a 
sure  symptom  that  the  Gospel  is  raised  to  some  degree  of 
eminence  and  stability  in  the  world.  In  the  first  century 
such  an  ambiguous  character  would  have  been  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon. Philosophers  found  no  desire  to  coalesce  with  a 
religion  contemptible  in  their  eyes  in  all  respects.  It  was 
not  till  numbers  gave  it  some  respectability,  that  a  coalition 
of  that  kind  took  place.  Seneca  would  have  thought  him- 
self suflSciently  liberal  in  not  persecuting,  but  only  despising, 
the  same  reUgion,  which  Ammonius,  a  century  afterwards, 
deigned  to  incorporate,  in  pretence  at  least,  with  his  philo- 
sophy. It  has  been  observed,  that  the  attempt  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  First  to  draw  over  some  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders  to  their  interest,  was  a  sure  sign  of  the  diminution 
of  regal  despotism.  Satan  beheld  the  decay  of  his  empire 
of  idolatry  and  philosophy  in  the  same  light :  and  it  behoved 
him  to  try  the  same  arts  to  preserve  what  remained.  Me- 
lancholy and  disastrous  as  was  the  evil  we  are  contempla- 
ting, and  even  more  decisively  destructive  to  the  progress 
of  vital  godliness  than  any  other  which  had  yet  appeared, 
it  was,  however,  an  evidence  of  the  victorious  strength  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
paganism. 

In  carrying  on  these  arts  of  seduction,  the  insidiousness 
of  such  middle  characters  consisted  much  in  expatiating  on 
the  truths  which  lie  in  common,  as  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  in  reducing,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Gospel  into  oblivion.  It  was  just  in  this  man- 
ner, I  remember,  that  a  clergyman  *  speaks  in  a  celebrated 
sermon  preached  on  the  accession  of  James  the  Second. 
While  he  deals  out  strains  of  fulsome  adulation  on  the  sove- 
reign, he  answers  the  objection  against  him  drawn  from  his 
religion,  by  observing  of  what  little  importance  opinions 
were  ;  and  that  moral   and  practical  matters  were  alone 

*  The  Vicar  of  Newcastle. 
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worthy  of  consideration.  The  conduct  of  James,  in  a  little 
timo  atlcr,  showed  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning  :  and  the 
vAYov.tH  of  this  philosophical  evil,  which,  like  leaven,  soon 
Mpnwul  in  some  faint  degree  over  the  whole  Church,  mani- 
ivHivd  too  plainly  that  pure  and  undefiled  sentdments  of 
rrliifion  are  of  high  importance. 

V/v  have  hitherto  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  discover,  in 
th('  trnrlu^rs  and  writers  of  Christianity,  the  vital  doctrinei 
of  Christ.  We  shall  now  perceive  that  the  most  precious 
truths  ofthi^  (iospel  begin  to  be  less  attended  to,  and  less 
hntught  into  view.  Even  Justin  Martyr,  before  the  period 
of  iM'h'ctic*  corruption,  by  his  fondness  for  Plato,  adulterated 
the  ( Jospcl  in  some  degree,  as  we  have  observed  particularly 
itt  thr  articJc  of  free-will.  Tatian,  his  scholar,  went  bolder 
hittglhs,  mid  (lcscr\'ed  the  name  of  heretic.  He  dealt 
UrK;(*ly  in  the;  merits  of  continence  and  chastity;  and  these 
virt  ucN,  pushed  into  extravagant  excesses,  under  the  notion 
of  Nupcrior  purity,  became  great  engines  of  self-righteous- 
neNN  and  su|K't*stition ;  obscured  men's  views  of  the  &ith  of 
( 'hristi  and  ihirkcued  the  whole  tace  of  Christianity.  Under 
the  fostcM^ing  hand  of  Ammonius  and  his  followers,  this  fic- 
tiliouN  hohness,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  eminent 
Nuuctity,  was  fonueil  into  a  system  ;  and  it  soon  began  to 
generate  the  worst  of  evils.  '  lliat  man  is  altogether  fidlen, 
— that  he  is  to  be  justified  wholly  by  the  faith  of  Christ, — 
^/"V  that  his  atonement  and  mediation  alone  procure  us  access  to 
God  and  eternal  life, — that  holiness  is  the  proper  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  for  its  pro- 
duction Divine  Grace  is  absolutely  necessar^,,^^these,— 
and  if  there  be  any  other  similar  evangelical  truths, — as  it 
was  not  possible  to  mix  them  with  Flatonism,  faded  gradu- 
ally in  the  Church,  and  were  at  length  partly  denied  and 
partly  forgotten.* 

St.  Paul's  caution  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  it 

appe^u^  was  now  fatally  neglected  by  the  Christians.  False 

humility,   "  will-worship,"  curious  and  proud  refinements, 

bodily  austerities  mixed  with  high  self-righteous  preten- 

_  ^    sions,-^ignorance  of  Christ  and  of  the  true  life  of  faith  mhim^ 

*  The  tenth  article  of  our  Church  is  remarkably  precise  and  ac- 
curate on  this  subject.  "  We  have  no  power  to  do  good^works,  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  €rod,  without  the  grace  of  Christ  preventing  as  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will." 
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miserably  superseded  by  ceremopies  and  superstitioDs^- — all 
these  things  are  divinely  delineated  in  the  seconJ  Siapter 
to  the  Colossians  ;  and,  so  fer  as  words  can  do  it,  the  true 
defence  against  them  is  powerfully  described  and  enforced. 
Even  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  when  carried 
on  in  the  best  manner,  is  apt  to  be  abused  by  fallen  man, 
to  the  perversion  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  I  would  not  place 
the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Platonic  or  Stoical  doctrines.  In  truth,  philosophy 
is  too  respectable  a  name  for  these  last  :  As  they  were 
managed  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  or  of  Antoninus,  they 
displayed  little  that  deserved  the  attention  of  a  wise  man  : 
They  were  either  romantic,  or  absolutely  false.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  modems,  when  applied  to  abstract  quantity, 
or  to  the  works  of  nature,  is,  doubtless,  possessed  of  truth 
and  solidity,  yet  great  care  is  requisite  to  keep  even  modem 
philosophy  within  its  due  bounds ;  and  to  prevent  its  en- 
croachments on  Christianity  :  and  the  danger  of  being 
elated  by  pride,  and  of  being  made  too  wise  ror  the  teach- 
ing of  Goa  s  Holy  Spirit,  is  common  to  this  with  all  other 
sorts  of  secular  knowledge.  In  regard  to  what  is  called 
moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  these  seem  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  philosophical  evils,  and  have 
ever  been  dangerous  to  religion  :  fatal  mistakes  have  been 
made  through  their  means  ;  and  in  general,  if  we  except  a 
very  small  portion  of  natural  truths  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  moral  sense  and  conscience  of  mankind,  they  appear — 
at  least,  when  conducted,  as  they  have  usually  been,  by  un- 
evangelical  persons, — to  be  the  very  same  sort  of  mischievous 
speculation  and  refinement  against  which  the  Apostle  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Colossians  speaks.  Certainly  his  cautions  against 
philosophy  are  equally  applicable  to  them  ; — ^for  they  have 
oeen  found  to  militate  against  the  vital  traths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  cormpt  the  Gospel  in  our  times,  as  much  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  more  ancient  philosophy  corrupted  it  in  early 
ages.  I  would  here  be  understood,  in  both  cases,  to  refer 
to  matter  of  fact,  and  not  to  imaginary  suppositions.  In 
fact,  the  systems  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  writers  have 
rarely  been  founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  yet  they 
have  pretended  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Gospel. 
The  effect  of  such  combination  must  ever  prove  mischievous, 
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particularly  when  addressed  to  the  reason  of  man,  prejudiced 
by  self-conceit  and  the  love  of  sin. 

And  here  we  close  the  view  of  the  second  century ;  which, 
for  the  most  part,  exhibited  proofi  of  divine  grace  as  strong, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  first.  We  have  seen  the  same  unshaken 
and  simple  faith  of  Jesus,  the  same  love  of  God  and  of  the 
brethren  ;  and, — that  in  which  they  singularly  excelled  mo- 
dem Christians, — the  same  heavenly  spirit  and  victory 
over  the  world.  But  a  dark  shade  is  enveloping  these 
divine  glories.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  grieved  already  by 
the  ambitious  intrusions  of  self-righteousness,  argumentative 
refinements,  and  Pharisaic  pride  ;  and  though  it  be  more 
common  to  represent  the  most  sensible  decay  of  godliness 
as  commencing  a  centunr  later,  to  me  it  seems  already  be- 
gun. The  surviving  effects,  however,  of  the  first  Effusion 
of  the  Spirit,  and  also  the  effects  of  some  rich  additional 
communications  of  the  same  Spirit,  will  appear  in  the  third 
century. 


CENTURY  III. 

CHAR  L 

IREN^US. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  orderly  couree  of  events  in 
this  century,  it  may  be  convenient  to  continue  the  account 
of  authors  who  properly  belonged  to  the  last,  though  they 
survived  the  conclusion  of  it.  We  meet  with  four  cele- 
brated characters  of  this  description  ;  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
Fantaenus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Of  Irenaeus  it  were  to  be  wished  we  had  a  more  copious 
account :  The  place  of  his  birth  is  quite  uncertain.  His 
name,  however,  points  him  out  to  be  a  Grecian.  His  in- 
structors in  Christianity  were  Papias,*  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  renowned  Polycarp.  The  former  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  a  man  of  real  sanctity,  but  of  slender 
capacity.  He,  as  well  as  Polycarp,  had  been  a  disciple  of 
St.  John;  and  with  all  the  imbecility  of  judgment  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  might,  under  God,  have  been  of  signal 
service  to  Irenaeus.  The  instructions  of  Polycarp,  however, 
seem  to  have  made  the  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind 
from  early  life. 

The  church  of  Xyons,  we  have  seen,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna,  or  of  the  other  neighbouring  churches. 
Pothinus,  the  bishop,  must  have  been  a  Greek  as  well  as 
Irenaeus  ;  who,  as  presbyter,  assisted  the  venerable  prelate 
in  his  old  age.  After  the  death  of  Pothinus,  about  ^  ^  ^^^ 
the  year  1 69,  Irenaeus  succeeded  him.  Never 
was  any  pastor  more  severely  tried  by  a  tempestuous  scene. 
Violent  persecution  without,  and  subtile  heresies  within, 
called  for  the  exertion,  at  once,  of  consummate  dexterity 
and  of  magnanimous  resolution.  Irenaeus  was  favoured 
with  a  large  measure  of  both;  and  he  weathered  the 
storm.  But  heresy  proved  a  more  constant  enemy  than 
persecution.  The  multiplication  of  it,  in  endless  refine- 
ments, induced  him  to  write  his  book  against  heresies,  which 
must  have  been  at  that  time  a  very  seasonable  work.     His 

*  [Hieron.  Ep.  29,  ad  Theodorura.     Euseb.  v.  c.  5.] 
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vigour  and  charity  also  in  settling  the  insignificant  disputes 
about  Easter,  as  well  as  his  share  in  writing  the  account  of 
the  martyrdoms  of  Lyons,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  century  was  marked  by  the 
persecution  under  Septimus  Severus,  the  successor  of  Julian, 
oeverus  himself  had,  most  probably,  directed  the  persecution 
at  Lyons,*  in  which  Pothinus  suffered;  and  when  he  began 
to  persecute  as  emperor,  he  would  naturally  recal  the  idea 
of  Lyons,  and  of  the  persecution  in  which  he  had  had  so 
large  a  share.  Gregory  of  Tours, f  and  the  ancient  mar- 
tjnx)logists  inform  us,  "  that  after  several  torments  Irenaeus 
was  put  to  death,  and  together  with  him  almost  all  the 
Christians  of  that  populous  city,  whose  numbers  could  not 
be  reckoned,  so  that  the  streets  of  Lyons  flowed  with  the 
blood  of  Christians."  We  may  easily  allow  that  this  is  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  Yet  I  see  no  reason  with  some 
to  deny  altogether  the  truth  of  this  second  persecution  at 
Lyons,  or  of  Irenaeus  suffering  martyrdom  under  it.  J  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  is  not  the  best  authority,  but  there  is  no 
circumstance  of  improbability  here.  Tne  silence  of  Euse- 
bius  affords  no  argument  to  the  contrary,  because  he  is  far 
fix)m  relating  the  deaths  of  all  celebrated  Christians.  Of 
those  in  the  VVest  particularly,  he  is  by  no  means  copious 
in  his  narrative  ;  and  the  natural  cruelty  of  Severus,  added 
to  his  former  connexion  with  Lyons,  gives  to  the  fact  a 
strong  degree  of  credibility. 

The  labours  of  Irenasus  in  Gaul  were  doubtless  of  the 
most  solid  utiUty.  Nor  is  it  a  small  instance  of  the  humility 
and  charity  of  this  great  man, — accurately  versed  as  he  was 
in  Grecian  literature, — ^that  he  took  pains  to  learn  the  bar- 
barous dialect  of  Gaul,  conformed  himself  to  the  rustic 
manners  of  an  iUiterate  people,  and  renounced  the  poUte- 
ness  and  elegant  traits  of  his  own  country,  for  the  love  of 
souls.  Rare  fruit  of  Christian  charity  !  and  highly  worthy 
the  attention  of  pastors  in  an  aj^e  like  this,  in  which  so  many 
undertake  to  preach  Christianity  ;  and  yet  seem  Uttle  de- 

*  [This  is  the  opinion  of  some,  though  it  seems  probable  that  this  perse- 
cution took  place  some  years  before  he  was  governor  of  that  province. — See 
Burton,  Lect.  20,  p.  174.    Second  Edition.] 

t  [Hist.  Franc.  1. 1.  c.  29.  Martyr.  Rom.  ad  Jun.  28.  Adon.  Martyr. 
4.  Kalend.  Jul.  Cave's  Life.] 

t  [Jerome  on  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  and  5»  calls  him  a  Martyr.] 
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sirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  what  peculiarly  be- 
long to  their  oflSce  ! 

His  book  of  heresies  is  nearly  the  whole  of  his  writings 
that  have  escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  His  assiduity  and 
penetration  are  equally  remarkable  in  analyzing  and  dissect- 
ing all  the  fanciful  schemes,  with  which  heretics  had  dis- 
graced the  Christian  name.  It  is  easy  to  notice  that  his 
views  of  the  Gospel  are  of  the  same  cast  as  those  of  Justin,* 
whom  he  quotes,  and  with  whose  works  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted.  Like  him  he  is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
election  of  grace ;  of  which  f5rom  the  instructors  of  his  early 
age  he  must  often  have  heard  :  And,  like  him,  he  defends 
the  Arminian  notion  of  free-will;  and  by  similar  argu- 
ments.f  His  philosophy  seems  to  have  had  its  usual  influ- 
ence on  the  mind, — ^in  darkening  some  truths  of  Scripture, 
and  in  mixing  the  doctrine  of  Christ  with  human  inventions. 

There  is  not  much  ofpathetic,  practical,  or  experimental 
religion  in  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  author,  which  led 
him  to  keep  up  a  constant  attention  to  speculative  errors, 
afforded  it  no  opportunities  or  incitements.  Yet,  there  is 
every  where  so  serious  and  grave  a  spirit,  and  now  and 
then  such  displays  of  godliness,  as  show  him  very  capable 
of  writing  what  might  have  been  singularly  useful  to  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

He  makes  a  strong  use  of  the  argument  of  tradition  in 
support  of  the  apostolical  doctrine  against  the  novel  here- 
sies. His  acquaintance  with  primitive  Christians  justified 
him  in  pressing  this  argument.  The  force  of  it,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  obvious,  though  the  papists  have  perverted 
his  declarations  in  favour  of  their  own  church.  But  what 
may  not  men  pervert  and  abuse  ?  The  reasonable  use  of 
tradition,  as  a  collateral  proof  of  Christian  doctrines,  is  not 
hence  invalidated.  What  he  observes  here  concerning  the 
barbarous  nations  is  remarkable.}-^"  If  there  were  any 
doubt  concerning  the  least  article, — ought  we  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  ancient  churches  where  the  Apostles 
lived  ?  What — if  the  Apostles  had  left  us  no  writings 
whatever  ?  Ought  we  not  to  follow  the  tradition  which  they 

♦  B.4.C.  14. 
t  B.  4.  c.  72. — Quia  in  nobis  sit,  seems  equivalent  to  Justin's  oftrf^e^io. 
t  B.  3.  c.  4.— See  Fleury's  Church  History  on  the  subject  of  the  works 
of  this  Father.    Vol.  1.  B.  4.  c.  25. 
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left  with  those  to  whom  they  committed  the  care  of  the 
churches  ?  It  is  what  several  barbarous  nations  do,  who  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  without  paper  or  ink,  having  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  written  on  their  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
faithfully  keeping  up  to  ancient  tradition  concerning  one 
God  the  Creator  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. — Those,  who 
have  received  this  faith  without  Scripture,  are  barbarians 
as  to  their  manner  of  speaking,  compared  with  us  ;  but  as 
to  their  sentiments  and  behaviour,  they  are  very  wise  and 
very  acceptable  to  God,  [living]  in  the  practice  of  justice 
and  [chastitv  and  wisdom.]  And  if  any  one  should  preach 
to  them  in  their  language,  what  the  heretics  have  invented, 
they  would  immediately  stop  their  ears  and  flee  afar  oflF,  and 
would  not  even  hear  those  blasphemies." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  to  the  illiterate  barbarians,  tradition, 
though  a  poor  substitute,  supplied  the  place  of  the  written 
word.  We  may  not,  however,  suppose  that  their  faith  was 
blind  and  implicit.  Our  author  gives  a  strong  testimony 
to  their  godliness ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  taught  in- 
deed of  God  would  have  in  themselves  the  strongest  and 
most  reasonable  of  all  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  their  religion. 
This  is  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ences, and  of  the  native  energy  of  divine  truth  on  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  very  illiterate  men. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  : — The  artifices  of 
the  Valentinians  in  alluring  men  to  their  communion  are 
specimens  of  the  wiles  of  heretics  in  all  ages. — "  In  public," 
says  Irenaeus,*  "  they  use  alluring  discourses,  because  of 
the  common  Christians,  as  they  call  those  who  wear  the 
Christian  name  in  general ;  and  to  entice  them  to  come 
often,  they  pretend  to  preach  like  us ,  and  they  complain 
that,  though  their  doctrine  be  the  same  as  ours,  we  abstain 
from  their  communion,  and  call  them  heretics.  When  they 
have  seduced  any  persons  from  the  faith  by  their  disputes, 
and  made  them  willing  to  comply,  they  then  begin  to  open 
their  heretical  mysteries." 

He  doubtless  agrees  with  all  the  primitive  Christians  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  He  makes  use  of  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm  particularly  to  prove  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
is  no  less  clear  and  sound  in  his  views  of  the  Incarnation  :t 

•  B.  3.  c.  15.  t  [B.  a  c.  3  and  c.  22,  23.    B.  6.  c.  14.] 
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and,  in  general,  notwithstanding  some  philosophical  adulte- 
rations, he  certainly  maintained  all  the  essentials  of  the 
Gospel.* 

The  use  of  the  mystic  union  between  the  Godhead  and 
manhood  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  the  recovery,  are 
scarcely  held  out  more  instructively  by  any  writer  of  anti- 
quity. The  learned  reader,  who  has  a  taste  for  what  is 
peculiarly  Christian,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  few 
quotations,  f 

*'  He  united  man  to  God :  For  if  man  had  not  overcome 
the  adversary  of  man,  the  enemy  could  not,  according  to 
the  plan  of  God's  justice,  have  been  effectually  overcome. 
— And  again,  if  God  had  not  granted  salvation,  we  should 
not  have  been  put  into  firm  possession  of  it :  and  if  man 
had  not  been  united  to  God,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
partaker  of  immortality.  It  behoved  then  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  by  his  affinity  {  with  both,  to  bring 
both  into  agreement  with  each  other." 

"  The  §  w  ord  of  God,  all  powerful  and  perfect  in  righ- 
teousness, justly  set  himself  against  the  apostasy,  redeem- 
ing his  own  property  from  Satan,  who  had  borne  rule  over 
us  from  the  beginning,  and  had  insatiably  made  rapine  of 
what  was  not  his  own  ; — and  this  redemption  was  effected 
not  by  violence  ;  but  the  Lord  redeemed  us  with  his  own 
blood,  and  gave  his  life  for  our  life,  and  his  flesh  for  our 
flesh,  and  so  effected  our  salvation." 

He  beautifully  expresses  our  recovery  in  Christ.||  "Our 
Lord  would  not  have  gathered  together  these  things  to 
himself,  and  have  saved  through  himself  in  the  end  what 
had  perished  in  the  beginning  through  Adam,  if  he  had  not 
actually  been  made  flesh  and  blood.  He,  therefore,  had 
flesh  and  blood,  not  of  a  kind  different  from  what  men 
have  ;  but  he  gathered  into  himself  the  very  original  crea- 
tion of  the  Father,  and  sought  that  which  was  lost."^ 

Undoubtedly  the  intelligent  scriptural  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  divine  reasoning  of  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  to 
be  very  similar  to  all  this.     And  those,  who  see  how  well 

•  fB.  1.  c.  10.  ed.  Mass.  c.  2.  ed.  Grabe,  contains  the  earliest  creed  extant.] 
+  B.  3.  20.  J    [8*A  Ti|f  iStas  wphs  iKar4poys  olKtiorrrros.]  §   L.  5.  C.  1. 

II  AyoKt^aXaiviTis,  Eph.  i.  10.— See  Dr.  Owen's  Preface  to  his  "  XpiToXoyia.** 
^B.5.  c.  14. 
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the  views  of  Irenseus  are  supported  by  him,  will  know  how 
to  judge  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  call  this  scholastic 
theology,  will  see  also  how  accurately  the  primitive  fathers 
understood  and  maintained  the  doctrines  now  deemed  fana- 
tical ;  and  lastly,  will  observe  the  propriety  of  being  zealous 
for  Christian  peculiarities. — Another  short  extract  shall 
conclude  this  account  of  the  book  of  heresies. 

"  The  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of  his 
immense  love,  became  what  we  are,  that  he  might  make  us 
what  he  is."* 

Of  the  few  fragments  of  this  author,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  deserve  any  peculiar  attention,  except  that  of  an 
epistle  J  to  Florinus,  whom  he  had  known  in  early  life,  and 
01  whom  he  had  hoped  better  things  than  those  into  which 
he  was  afterwards  seduced.  "  These  doctrines,"  says  he, 
"  those  who  were  presbyters  before  us, — those  who  had 
walked  with  the  Apostles,  did  not  deliver  to  you.  For  I  saw 
you,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  lower  Asia,  with  Polycarp ; 
and  you  were  then,  though  a  person  of  rank  in  the  empe- 
ror s  service,  very  desirous  of  being  approved  by  him.  I 
choose  rather  to  mention  things  that  happened  at  that  time 
than  facts  of  a  later  date.  The  instructions  of  our  child- 
hood grow  with  our  growth,  and  adhere  to  us  most  closely, 
so  that  I  can  describe  the  very  spot  in  which  Polycarp  sat 
and  expounded^  and  his  coming  m  and  going  out,  and  the 
very  manner  of  his  life,  and  [his  personal  appearance,]  and 
the  sermons  which  he  preached  to  the  multitude,  and  how 
he  related  to  us  his  converse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  how  he  mentioned  their 
particular  expressions,  and  what  things  he  had  heard  from 
them  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  miracles  and  of  his  doctrine. 
As  Polycarp  had  received  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  he  told  us  all  things  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  things,  then,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
visiting  me,  I  heard  with  seriousness ;  I  wrote  them  not  on 
paper,  but  on  my  heart ;  and  ever  since,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  I  retain  a  genuine  remembrance  of  them,  and  I 
can  witness  before  God,  that  if  that  blessed  apostolical 
Presbyter  had  heard  some  of  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
maintained,  he  would  have  cried  out  and  stopped  his  ears, 

♦  Book  6.  Preface.  t  [Irenei  Ep.  ad  Florin,  ap.  Euseb.  v.  c.  20.] 
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and  in  his  usual  manner  have  said,  ^  O  good  God,  to  what 
times  hast  thou  reserved  me,  that  I  should  endure  these 
things ! '  And  he  would  immediately  have  fled  from  the 
place  in  which  he  had  heard  such  doctrines." 

How  superficially,  in  this  age,  which  calls  itself  enlight- 
ened, numbers  are  content  to  think  on  religious  matters, 
appears  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  two  confused  lines 
of  a  certain  author,  great  indeed  as  a  poet,  but  very  ill-in- 
formed in  reUgion,  are  constantly  quoted  : 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fi^ht ; — 
His  can*t  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Proud  and  self-suflScient  men,  to  whom  these  lines  appear 
full  of  oracular  wisdom,  may,  if  they  please,  pronounce 
Lrenseus  a  ^^  graceless  zealot.  But  those  in  every  age,  to 
whom  evangelical  truth  appears  of  real  importance,  will 
regret  that  so  little  of  this  zeal,  "in  earnestly  con- 
tending  FOR  THE    FAITH   WHICH    WAS   ONCE  DELIVERED 

TO  THE  SAINTS,"  discovcrs  itself  in  our  times : — They  will 
regret,  I  say,  this  want  of  zeal,  because  they  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
Christianity  in  the  world. 


CHAP.  n. 

TERTULLIAN. 

We  have  not  yet  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  the  Koman  province  of  Africa.  This 
whole  region,  once  the  scene  of  Carthaginian  greatness, 
abounded  with  Christians  in  the  second  centurv,  though  of 
the  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  Grospel  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  its  first  planters  we  have  no  account.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the 
third  century,  there  flourished  at  Carthage  the  famous  Ter- 
tullian,  the  first  Latin  writer  of  the  Church,  whose  works 
are  come  down  to  us.  Yet,  were  it  not  for  some  light 
which  he  throws  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  his  own 
times,  he  would  scarcely  deserve  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  large  a  collection  of  tracts,  all  pro- 
fessedly on  Christian  subjects,  containing  so  little  matter  of 
usefiil  instruction.     The  very  first  tract  in  the  volume, 
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namely,  that  de  Pallio,  shows  the  littleness  of  his  views. 
The  dress  of  the  Boman  Toga  offended  him  :  he  exhorted 
Christians  to  wear  the  Pallium,  a  more  vulvar  and  rustic 
kind  of  garment,  and  therefore  more  becoming  their  reli- 
gion. AH  his  writings  betray  the  same  sour,  o^onastic, 
harsh,  and  severe  turn  of  mind.  "  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,**  *  might  seem  to  have  been  the  maxims  of  his 
religious  conduct.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  chapter  al- 
luded to,  warns  Christians  against  "  will-worship  and 
voluntary  humility,"  and  shows  that  while  the  flesh  out- 
wardly appears  to  be  humbled,  it  is  inwardly  puffed  up  by 
these  things,  and  induced  to  forsake  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus. 
This  subtle  spirit  of  self-righteousness  may,  in  all  likelihood, 
in  Tertullian  s  time,  have  very  much  overspread  the  African 
church  ; — otherwise,  his  writings  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered him  so  celebrated  amongst  them. 

All  his  religious  ideas  seem  ♦inged  deeply  with  the  same 
train  of  thinking :  his  treatise  of  Kepentance  is  meagre  and 
dismal  throughout ;  and  while  it  enlarges  on  outward  things, 
and  recommends  prostration  of  our  bodies  before  the  priests, 
is  very  slight  on  the  essential  spirit  of  repentance  itself. 

A  Christian  soldier,  who  had  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of 
laurel  which  his  commander  had  given  him  with  the  rest  of 
his  regiment,  was  punished  for  the  disobedience,  and  was 
also  blamed  by  the  Christians  of  those  times,  because  his 
conduct  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  needlessly  the  reigning 
powers.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  might  have  worn  it  as 
innocently  as  St.  Paul  committed  himself  to  a  ship  whose 
sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  was  a  military  ornament 
merely,  and  could  no  more  be  said  to  have  any  connexion 
with  idolatry  than  almost  every  custom  of  civil  life  must 
have  had  at  that  time.  The  Apostle,  I  think,  would  have 
concurred  in  disapproving  the  soldiers  want  of  obedience 
to  his  lawful  supenors  ;  and  he  might  have  referred  Chris- 
tians to  his  own  determination  in  the  case  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols, — "  Eat  of  such  things  as  they  set  before 
you,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake."  But  Ter- 
tullian decides  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  ap- 
plauds the  disobedience  of  the  soldier.  His  reasons  are 
dishonourable  to  his  understandmg.     He  owns  that  there 

♦  Col.  ii.  21. 
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is  no  scripture  to  be  found  against  compliance  in  this  case. 
Tradition  he  thinks  a  sufficient  reason  for  contumacy  ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  relate  some  traditional  customs  maintain- 
ed in  the  African  churches,  among  which  the  very  frequent 
signing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  one. 

Superstition,  it  seems,  had  made  deep  inroads  into  Africa. 
It  was  rather  an  unpolished  region  ; — certainly  much  in- 
ferior to  Italy  in  point  of  civilization.  Satan's  temptations 
are  suited  to  tempers  and  situations.  But  surely  it  was 
not  by  superstitious  practices  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion had  been  first  introduced  into  Africa.  There  must 
have  been  a  deep  decline.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  the  comparative  value  of  the  Christian  religion  in  dif- 
ferent countries  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  distance  from 
the  apostolic  age,  is  deducible  from  the  times  of  TertuUian. 
If  my  life  be  spared,  that  I  may  proceed  with  this  History, 
we  shall  see  Africa  exhibit  a  much  more  pleasing  spectacle. 

All  this  man's  casuistical  determinations  savour  of  the 
same  asperity.  He  approved  not  of  flight  in  persecution, — 
in  direct  contradiction  to  our  Saviours  determination.* 
He  takes  notice  of  a  martyr  named  Rutilius  ;  who,  having 
fled  several  times  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  persecution 
and  save  himself  by  money,  was  suddenly  seized,  and  carried 
before  the  Governor,  when  he  thought  himself  secure.  He 
adds,  that  having  undergone  several  previous  torments,  he 
finished  his  martyrdom  by  fire.J 

I  would  much  rather  quote  TertuUian  as  an  historian  than 
a  reasoner.  We  may  make  usefiil  reflections  on  this  fact, 
without  concerning  ourselves  with  the  inferences  of  the 
writer. 

He  disapproves  also, — at  least  after  his  separation  from 
the  Church, — of  second  marriages,  and  calls  them  adul- 
tery. J  For  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  depravity,  misery,  and  imbecility  of  human 
nature,  most  of  his  precepts  carry  rather  a  stoical  than  a 
Christian  appearance.  He  was,  in  his  own  disposition, 
doubtless  a  man  of  great  natural  fortitude  ;  and  most  pro- 
bably of  great  strength  of  body  :  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.     He  seems  not  to  have  had  any  thing  of  that  sympathy 

♦  Matt.  X.  23.  t  TDe  fug^  in  pevsecut.  c.  5.] 

J  (De  «xl)ort&t.  Castitat.  c.  9,  and  de  Mouogain.  c.  15.] 
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with  the  weak  and  timid,  which  forms  so  beautiful  a  part 
of  the  Christian  character.  The  Church  in  general  was 
not  severe  enough,  according  to  his  ideas  of  discipline  ;  yet, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  by  no  means  wanting  in 
that  respect.  In  our  licentious  times,  when  sloth  and  dis- 
sipation,— the  very  opposite  extremes  to  those  which  pleased 
the  genius  of  Tertullian, — abound,  all,  who  love  the  ways 
of  Christ,  regret  that  discipline  is  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

The  Montanists,  whose  austerities  were  extreme,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  was  real,  seduced  at  length  our  severe 
African  ;  and  he  not  only  joined  them,  but  wrote  in  their 
defence,  and  treated  the  body  of  Christians  from  whom  he 
separated,  with  much  contempt.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
however,  as  yet,  to  find  that  the  largest  body  of  Christians, 
so  called,  was  the  soundest. 

Tertullian,*  we  are  told,  resented  certain  treatment  which 
he  met  with  from  some  Roman  Christians.  But  of  this  I 
know  no  particulars :  only,  that  an  accident  of  this  sort  is 
said  to  have  influenced  his  secession  from  the  Church.  Error, 
however,  is  very  inconstant :  He  afterwards  left  the  Mon- 
tanists, either  entirely,  or  nearly  so ;  and  formed  a  sect  of 
his  own,  called  TertuUianists,  who  continued  in  Africa  till 
Augustine's  time,t  by  whose  labours  their  existence,  as  a 
distinct  body,  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  character  of 
Tertullian  is  very  strongly  delineated  by  himself  in  his  own 
writings  ;  if  there  had  been  any  thing  peculiarly  Christian, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  Montanists,  his  work  must 
have  shown  it ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  uniformly  sable 
complexion  :  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  increased  in  any 
thing  but  in  severity. 

It  is  but  an  unpleasing  picture  which  truth  has  obliged 
me  to  draw  of  this  author.  One  agreeable  circumstance, 
however,  attending  his  history,  is  this : — It  was  not  on 
account  of  any  fundamental  error  in  principle,  that  he  left 
the  Church.  The  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  real 
godliness,  existed  there,  beyond  doubt,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  amongst  the  heretics  of  those  times,  though  it 
be  allowed  and  hoped,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  some  good 
persons  might  belong  to  them.  The  abiUties  of  Tertullian, 
as  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  are  far  from  being  contemptible ; 

'  [Hioron  de  vir.  illiist.  c.  .53.]  t  [Augustin.  lib.  de  Heres.  c,  86.] 
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and  have,  doubtless,  given  him  a  reputation  to  which  he  is 
by  no  means  entitled  on  account  of  his  theological  know- 
ledge. Yet  the  man  appears  always  serious  and  earnest ; 
and  therefore,  much  more  estimable  than  thousands  who 
would  take  a  pleasure  in  despising  him,  while  they  them- 
selves are  covered  with  profaneness.  Nor  is  it  for  us,  after 
all,  to  condemn  a  person,  who  certainly  honoured  Christ, 
defended  several  fundamental  Christian  doctrines,  took 
large  pains  in  supporting  what  he  took  to  be  true  region, 
and  ever  meant  to  serve  God.  He  might  even  in  his  latter 
days,  if  not  before,  be  favoured  with  that  humbling  and 
transforming  knowledge  of  Christ  which  would  fit  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.  Superstition  and 
enthusiasm  are  compatible  with  real  godliness  :  profaneness 
is  not  so.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  this  remark,  were  more  disposed  to  attend  to 
it  than  they  generally  are. 

In  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  he  appears  to  have  had 
very  clear  and  sound  views  of  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity. 
He  speaks  of  the  Trinity  in  Unitv,  "  Father,  Son,  TertuUian 
and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  one  God.^     He  speaks  of  ^^^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  both  God  and  man,  son  of  man  t^-  ^-^ 
and  Son  of  God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ.     He  speaks  also 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  comforter,  the  sanctifier  of  the  faith 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
He  observes,  "  that  this  rule  of  faith  had  obtained  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  antecedent  to  any  former  heretics, 
much  more  to  Praxeas,  who  was  of  yesterday."     To  those 
who  know  the  primitive  times  I  need  not  say,  that  Tertul- 
lian's  own  heresy  lessens  not  the  credibility  of  his  testimony 
to  these  things.     His  Montanism  altered  not  in  the  least 
his  views  of  the  Trinity. 

The  heresy  of  Praxeas  consisted  in  making  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  all  one  and  the  same  :  and  this  no- 
tion is  no  other  than  what  has  since  been  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Sabellianism.  In  this  way  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead  is  denied  ;  and  no  doubt  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  removed ;  but  then  what  becomes  of 
the  divine  revelation  itself?  All  attempts  to  subvert  the 
faith  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  labour  under  the  same 
error,  namely,  a  desire  to  accommodate  divine  truths  to 
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our  narrow  reasoning  faculties  : — let  men  learn  to  submit ; 
and  on  no  account  attempt  to  strip  the  Almighty  of  his 
attribute  of  Incomprehensibility.  TertuUian  informs  us, — ► 
that  Praxeas  first  brought  this  evil  from  Asia  into  the  Boman 
world  ;  and  that  he  seduced  many  ;  but  at  last  was  coniiited 
and  silenced  by  "  an  instrument  *  whom  God  pleased  to 
make  use  of: — and  the  evil  appeared  to  be  eradicated." 
Even  Praxeas  himself  had  the  ingenuousness  to  retract  his 
mistake,  and  his  hand-writing  still  remains  among  the  na- 
tural men — so  Tertullian  calls  the  Christians  in  general 
from  whom  he  had  separated  ; — and  he  no  more  revived  his 
heresy.  Others  revived  it  afterward,  which  occasioned  the 
treatise  from  which  I  have  extracted  this  brief  account. 

In  his  Apology,  the  eloquence  and  argumentative  powers 
of  our  author  appear  most  conspicuous.  He  refutes,  in 
Tertuiiian'8  the  usual  mauucr,  the  stale  heathen  calumnies  of 
Apology.  Christians  feeding  on  infants.  Their  remarkable 
power  over  demons  he  states  in  the  same  manner  as  various 
of  the  fathers  have  done.  As  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
Grodhead,  he  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and 
to  a  common  practice,  even  among  idolaters,  founded  on 
the  supposition  of  one  God.  His  description  is  remarkably 
striking  t — "  What  God  hath  given,"  "  God  sees  it,**  and 
"  I  recommend  to  God,"  and  "  God  will  restore  to  me ;" 
"  These,"  says  he,  *'  are  universal  modes  of  speaking  and 
of  appealing  to  the  one  supreme.  O  testimony  of  the 
soul,  naturdly  in  favour  of  Christianity  ! — When  men  se- 
riously pronounce  these  words,  they  look  not  to  the  Capitol 
of  Bome,  but  to  Heaven  above.  For  the  soul  knows  the 
seat  of  the  living  God,  whence  it  had  its  own  origin."  I 
scarcely  remember  a  finer  observation  made  by  any  author 
in  favour  both  of  the  natural  voice  of  conscience  and  of 
the  patriarchal  tradition  of  true  religion ;  for  both  may 
fairly  be  supposed  concerned  in  the  support  of  this  practice. 
It  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  Satan  to  eradicate  entirely 
every  vestige  of  truth ;  and  every  classical  reader  may  ob- 
serve how  common  it  is  for  the  ragan  writers  to  speak  of 
God  as  one,  when  they  are  most  serious  ;  and  instaiitly  to 
slide  into  the  vulgar  polytheism,  when  they  begin  to  tnfle. 

A  modest  periphrasis,  I  apprehend,  denoting  Tertullian  himself. 
^  t  f  Apol.  c.  17.] 
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This  Apology  exhibits  a  beautiful  view  of  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  the  Christians  of  his  time ;  and  shows  what 
real  Christianity  does  for  men.  The  following  passages 
merit  particular  attention.*  "  We  pray,"  says  he,  "  for 
the  safety  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true, 
the  living  God,  whom  emperors  themselves  would  desire  to 
be  propitious  to  them  above  all  others  who  are  called  gods* 
We,  looking  up  to  heaven,  with  out-stretched  hands  because 
they  are  harmless,  with  naked  heads  because  we  are  not 
ashamed,  without  a  prompter  because  we  pray  from  the 
heart,  constantly  pray  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have 
a  long  life,  a  secure  empire^  a  safe  palace,  strong  armies,  a 
faithfrd  senate,  a  well-moralized  people,  a  quiet  state  of  the 
world, — ^whatever  Caesar  would  wish  for  himself  in  his 
public  and  private  capacity.  I  cannot  solicit  these  things 
from  any  other  than  from  Him  from  whom,  I  know,  I  sh3l 
obtain  them,  because  he  alone  can  do  these  things,  and  I 
am  he  who  may  expect  them  of  him,  being  his  ser* 
vant  who  worship  him  alone,  and  am  ready  to  lose  my  life 
for  his  service.  Thus  then  let  the  claws  of  wild  beasts 
pierce  us,  or  their  feet  trample  on  us,  while  our  hands  are 
stretched  out  to  God :  let  crosses  suspend  us,  let  fires  con- 
sume us,  let  swords  pierce  our  breasts, — a  praying  Chris- 
tian is  in  a  frame  for  enduring  any  thing.  How  is  this — 
ye  generous  rulers  ? — Will  ye  kill  the  good  subject  who 
supplicates  God  for  the  emperor  ? — Were  we  disposed  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  it  were  easy  for  us  to  revenge  the  inju- 
ries which  we  sustain.  But  God  forbid  that  his  people 
should  vindicate  themselves  by  human  fire  :  or  be  reluctant 
to  endure  that  by  which  their  sincerity  is  evinced.  [Apoi.  c.  37. 
'*  Were  we  disposed  to  act  the  part,  I  will  not  '^^  *  ^-^ 
say  of  secret  assassins,  but  of  open  enemies,  should  we 
want  forces  and  numbers?  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  us 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ?  It  is  true  we  are  but  of  yes- 
terday, and  yet  we  have  filled  all  your  towns,  cities,  islands, 
castles,  boroughs,  councils,  camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate, 
forum : — We  leave  you  only  your  temples.  Forwhat 
war  should  we  not  be  ready  and  well  prepared,  even  though 
unequal  in  numbers  ;  we, — who  die  with  so  much  pleasure, 
were  it  not  that  our  religion  requires  us  rather  to  suffer 

♦  [Apoi.  c.  30.] 
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death  than  to  inflict  it? — If  we  were  to  make  a  general 
secession  from  your  dominions,  you  would  be  astonished 
at  your  solitude.  We  are  dead  to  all  ideas  of  worldly 
honour  and  dignity  :  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  us  than 
political  concerns  :  The  whole  world  is  our  republic.  We 
are  a  body  united  in  one  bond  of  religion,  discipline,  and 
hope.  We  meet  in  our  assemblies  for  prayer  [to  Grod,  so 
that  by  our  numbers  and  united  supplications,  we  may,  as 
it  were  extort  a  compliance  with  our  desires :  This  violence 
is  pleasing  to  Grod ;  we  meet  for  the  reading  of  the  divine 
scriptures,  if  present  circumstances  require  ought  either 
of  warning  or  of  remembrance.]  We  nourish  our  faith  by 
the  word  of  God,  we  erect  our  hope,  we  fix  our  confidence, 
we  strengthen  our  discipline,  by  repeatedly  inculcating  pre- 
cepts, exhortations,  corrections,  and  by  excommunication, 
when  it  is  needful.  This  last,  as  being  in  the  sight  of 
Grod,  is  of  great  weight  ;  and  is  a  serious  warning  of  the 
future  judgment,  if  any  one  behave  in  so  scandalous  a 
manner  as  to  be  debarred  from  holy  communion.  Those 
who  preside  among  us,  are  elderly  persons,  [of  tried  piety 
and  prudence,  who  have  obtained  the  dignity,  not  by  pur- 
chase but  by  acknowledged  merit.]  Every  one  pays  some- 
thing into  the  public  chest  once  a  month,  or  when  he 
pleases,  and  according  to  his  ability  and  inclination  ;  for 
there  is  no  compulsion.  These  gifts  are,  as  it  were,  the 
deposits  of  piety.  Hence  we  relieve  and  bury  the  needy, 
support  orphans  and  decrepit  persons,  those  who  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  those  who,  for  the  word  of  God,  are 
condemned  to  the  mines,  or  imprisonment.  This  very 
charity  of  ours  has  caused  us  to  be  noticed  by  some  ; — 
See,  say  they,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another  ! " 

He  afterwards  *  takes  notice  of  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  Christians  paid  the  taxes  to  the  existing  government, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  fraud  and  deceit,  with  which 
so  many  acted  in  these  matters.  But  I  must  not  enlarge ; 
— ^the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  purity,  integrity, 
heavenly-mindedness,  and  passiveness  under  injuries,  for 
which  the  first  Christians  were  so  justly  renowned.  The 
effect  of  that  glorious  effusion  of  the  divine  Spirit  was  the 
production  of  this  meek  and  charitable  conduct  in  external 

*  [See  c.  42.] 
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things :  Every  evidence  that  can  be  desired  is  given  to 
evince  the  truth  of  this  narrative : — The  *  confession  of 
enemies  unites  here  with  the  relations  of  friends* 

I  shall  close  the  account  of  Tertullian  with  a  few  facts 
taken  from  his  Address  to  Scapula,  the  persecuting  gover- 
nor, without  any  remarks. 

Claudius  Herminianus,  t  in  Cappadocia,  was  vexed  be- 
cause his  wife  was  become  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  for  that 
reason  he  treated  the  Christians  cruelly.  Being  eaten  with 
worms,  "  Let  no  one,"  says  he,  "  know  it,  lest  the  Chris- 
tians rejoice."  Afterward,  convinced  of  his  error  in  having, 
by  force  of  torments,  caused  persons  to  abjure  Christianity, 
he  died  almost  a  Christian  himself. 

At  Thistrum,J  Cincius  Severus  himself  taught  Chris- 
tians how  to  answer  so  as  to  obtain  their  dismission. 

Asper,  having  moderately  tortured  a  person  and  brought 
him  to  submit,  would  not  compel  him  to  sacrifice ;   r    . , 
and  he  made  a  public  declaration  among  the  ad- 
vocates, "  that  he  was  grieved  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  a  cause." 

The  emperor  Severus  himself  was,  in  one  part  of  his  life, 
kind  to  the  Christians.  Proculus,  a  Christian,  had  cured 
him  of  a  disorder  by  the  use  of  a  certain  oil ;  and 
he  kept  him  in  his  palace  to  his  death.  This  man 
was  well  known  to  Caracalla,  the  successor  of  Severus,  whose 
nurse  was  a  Christian.  Even  some  persons  of  the  highest 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  were  openly  commended  and  pro- 
tected by  Severus  against  the  raging  populace.  § 


CHAP.  IIL 

PANTiENUS. 


One  of  the  most  respectable  cities  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  Alexandria,  the  metropolis  of  Egypt. 
Here  the  Gospel  had  been  planted  by  St*  Mark ;  and, 
from  the  considerable  success  which  had  attended  it  in 
most  capital  towns,  it  is  probable  that  many  persons  were 

♦  See  the  forgoing  account  of  Peregrinus,  p,  211.  t  [Ad  Soap.  c.  3.] 

t  [Ibid.  c.  4.] 
§  [Bishop  Kaye^s  Lectures  wiU  furnish  the  reader  with  a  full  account  of 
Tertullian's  works,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  Christian  faith  and  practice.] 
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converted.  But  of  the  first  pastors  of  this  Church,  and  of 
the  work  of  Grod  among  them,  we  have  no  account.  Our 
more  distinct  information  begins  with  what  is  evil.  The 
Platonic  philosophers  ruled  the  taste  of  this  city,  which 
piqued  itself  on  its  superior  erudition.  Ammonius  Saccas 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  there  the  notions  of  the 
learned  into  a  system,  which  pretended  to  embrace  all  sorts 
of  sentiments  ;  and  his  successors,  for  several  ages,  followed 
his  plan.  We  are  told*  that  firom  St.  Mark's  time,  a  Chris- 
tian cathechetical  school  was  supported  in  Alexandria. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  Pantaenus  is  the  first  master  of  it 
of  whom  we  have  any  account.  It  should  seem,  firom  a 
passage  of  Eusebius,f  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  by  descent* 
By  tradition  he  had  received  the  true  doctrine  from  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Paul ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  deserved  [the 
character  given  of  him  by]  Eusebius  J  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  mixture  of  philosophy  which  he  imbibed  in  this 
region.  For  Pantajnus  was  much  addicted  to  the  sect  of 
the  Stoics,  a  sort  of  romantic  pretenders  to  perfection, 
which  doctrine  flattered  human  pride,  but  was,  surely,  ill 
adapted  to  our  natural  imbecility,  and  to  scriptural  views 
of  innate  depravity.  The  combination  of  Stoicism  with 
Christianity  m  the  system  of  Pantaenus  must  have  very  much 
debased  the  sacred  truths ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that 
those  who  were  disposed  to  follow  implicitly  the  dictates  of 
such  an  instructor,  must  have  been  fiimished  by  him  with 
a  clouded  light  of  the  Gospel ; — still,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  many  of  the  simple  and  illiterate  Christians  might 
happily  escape  the  infection,  and  preserve,  unadulterated,  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  Christ : — The  bait  of  rea- 
soning pride  lies  more  in  the  way  of  the  learned  ;  and,  in 
all  ages,  they  are  more  prone  to  be  caught  by  it. 

Pantaenus  always  retained  the  title  of  The  Stoic  Philo- 
sopher, after  he  had  been  admitted  to  eminent  employments 
in  the  Christian  church.§  For  ten  years  he  laboriously 
discharged  the  office  of  Catechist,  and  freely  taught  all  that 
desired  him  :  whereas  the  school  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  more  private. 

Certain  Indian  ambassadors,  U — it  is  not  easy  to  determine 

*  [Hieron  de  vir.  illust.  c.  30.  Phot.  c.  110.1  t  B.  5.  c.  11. 

J  [Euseb.  V.  c.  10.1  §  Cave's  Life  of  Pantenus. 

II  rilioron.  do  vir.  illust.  c.  30.} 
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from  what  part  of  India  they  came,— intreated  Demetrius 
then  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  send  them  some  worthy  per- 
son to  preach  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  their  country,  Pantae- 
nus  was  chosen  ;  and  the  hardships  he  must  have  endured, 
were,  doubtless,  great.  But  there  were  at  that  time* 
many  Evangelists,  who  had  the  apostolical  spirit  to  propa- 
gate the  faith  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  And,  as  Pantae- 
nus  very  freely  complied  with  this  call,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of  his  being  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  His  labours  among  ignorant  Indians,  where  nei- 
ther fame,  nor  ease,  nor  profit,  were  attainable,  appear  to 
me  much  more  substantial  proofs  of  his  godliness,  than  any 
which  can  be  drawn  from  his  catecheticd  employments  at 
Alexandria.  The  former  would  oblige  him  to  attend  chiefly 
to  Christian  fundamentals,  and  could  afford  Httle  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  the  philosophic  spirit.  We  are  told  he 
found  in  India  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  had  been 
carried  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  who  had  first 
preached  amongst  them.  I  mention  this,  but  much  doubt 
the  truth  of  it.  Of  the  particular  success  of  his  labours  we 
have  no  account :  He  lived  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and 
resumed  his  catechetical  oflBce.  He  died  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century.  He  wrote  but  little  : 
Some  conunentaries  on  the  Scriptures  are  all  that  are  men- 
tioned as  his,  and  of  them  not  a  fragment  remains. 

Candour,  I  think,  requires  us  to  Took  on  him  as  a  sincere 
Christian, — whose  fruitfiilness  was  yet  much  checked  by 
that  very  philosophy  for  which  Eusebius  so  highly  com- 
mends him.  A  blasting  wind  it  surely  was  ;  but  it  did  not 
entire^  destroy  Christian  vegetation  m  all  whom  it  infect- 
ed. Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  his  disciple,  from  whom 
we  may  collect  more  clearly  what  the  master  was,  because 
we  have  more  evidence  concerning  him.  But  the  Chris- 
tian reader  must  be  prepared  to  expect  a  declension  in  di- 
vine things,  in  the  state  of  the  Church  before  us. 


CHAP.  IV. 
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Hb  was  by  his  own   confession,  a  scholar  t  of  Pantaenus, 

*  Euseb.  b.  6.  c.  10.  f  [Euscb.  v.  c.  11  and  vi.  c.  13.] 
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and  of  the  same  philosophical  cast  of  mind.  He  was  of  the 
eclectic  sect.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  Clemens 
had  any  acquaintance  with  them  :  for  so  far  as  he  mixed 
their  notions  with  Christianity,  so  far  he  tarnished  it :  and 
though  we  may  admit,  that  by  his  zeal,  activity,  learning, 
and  reputation,  he  did  good  to  many  in  instructing  and  in- 
ducing them  to  receive  the  fundamentals  of  the  divine  re- 
ligion, it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied  that  he  clouded 
the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel : — let  us  hear  himself:  "  *  I 
espouse  neither  this  nor  that  philosophy,  neither  the  Stoic 
nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ; 
but  whatever  any  of  these  sects  hath  said,  that  is  fit  and 

}*ust ;  whatever  teaches  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  re- 
igious  knowledge,  all  this  I  select ;  and  call  it  philosophy." 

Is  it  not  hence  very  evident,  that  firom  the  time  that  this 
philosophizing  spirit  had  entered  into  the  Church  through 
Justin,  it  had  procured  to  itself  a  respect  to  which  its  merits 
no  way  entitled  it  ?  For  what  is  there  even  of  good  ethics 
in  all  the  philosophers,  which  Clemens  might  not  have  learnt 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  much  more  perfectly,  and 
without  the  danger  of  pernicious  adulterations  ?  Doubtless 
many  valuable  purposes  are  answered  by  an  acquaintance 
with  these  writers  ; — but  to  dictate  to  us  in  religion,  Cle- 
mens should  have  known,  was  no  part  of  their  business — 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;" — "  Beware  of 
philosophy."  The  Christian  world  was  now  gradually 
learning  to  neglect  these  Scriptural  cautions,  and  divine 
knowledge  is  certainly  much  too  high  a  term  for  any  human 
doctrine  whatever. 

He  succeeded  his  master  f  Pantaenus  in  the  catechetical 
school,  and  under  him  were  bred  the  famous  Origen, 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  eminent  men. 
I  read  the  following  passage  of  Clemens  with  no  pleasure, 
•*  As  the  husbandman  first  waters  the  soil,  and  then  casts 
in  his  seed^  so  the  notions  which  I  derive  out  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Gentiles  serve  first  to  water  and  soften  the 
earthy  parts  of  the  soul,  that  the  spiritual  seed  may  be  the 
better  cast  in,  and  take  vital  root  in  the  minds  of  men."  J 

*  [Strom.  1. 1.  c.  7.  §  37,  or  p.  338.— Ed.  Pott.]  See  Cave's  Life  of 
Clemens,  [p.  196.1  t  [Eiiseb.  vi.  c.  6  and  Hieron  de  vir.  illust.  38.] 

J  [Strom.  1.  1.  c.  1.  §  17,  or  p.  326.— Ed.  Pott.] 
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This,  certainly,  is  not  a  Christian  dialect :  The  Apostles 
neither  placed  Gentile  philosophy  in  the  foundation,  nor 
believed  that  it  would  at  all  assist  in  raising  the  superstruc- 
ture of  Christianitv.  On  the  contrary,  they  looked  on  the 
philosophical  religion  of  their  own  times  as  so  much  rubbish ; 
but,  in  all  ages,  the  blandishments  of  mere  reason  on  such 
subjects  deceive  us  ; — "  vain  man  would  be  wise." 

fiesides  his  employments  in  the  office  of  Catechist,  he 
was  made  Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  During 
the  persecution  under  Severus,  most  probably  he  visited 
the  East,  and  had  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  Alexander  bis- 
hop of  Jerusalem,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  holy  man. 
This  last  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  faith  ;  and  in  that 
situation  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  which 
was  conveyed  by  Clemens.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity appears  in  the  fragment  of  this  letter.  *  "  Alex- 
ander, a  servant  of  God,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  blessed  Church  at  Antioch,  in  the  Lord,  greeting.  Our 
Lord  has  made  my  bonds,  in  this  time  of  my  imprisonment, 
light  and  easy  to  me  ;  while  I  understood  that  Asclepiades, 
a  person  admirably  qualified  by  his  eminency  in  the  faith, 
was,  by  divine  providence,  become  bishop  of  your  holy 
Church  of  Antioch.  These  letters,  [sirs  my]  brethren,')*  I 
have  sent  you  by  Clemens  the  blessed  presbyter,  a  man 
of  approved  integrity,  whom  ye  both  do  know  already  and 
shall  still  further  know :  He  hath  been  here  with  us  accor- 
ding to  the  good  will  of  God,  and  hath  much  established 
and  augmented  the  Church  of  Christ."  From  Jerusalem 
Clemens  went  to  Antioch,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
charge  at  Alexandria. — The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

The  mystic  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  so  much  addict- 
ed, would  naturally  darken  his  views  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  particular,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Clmst  will  always  suffer 
from  a  connexion  of  this  kind  :  Human  philosophical  doc- 
trines admit  no  righteousness  but  what  is  a  man's  own. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  good  proof  of  the  solid  piety  of 
this  learned  man.  Little  is  known  of  his  life ;  but  his  re- 
ligious taste  and  spirit  may  be  collected  from  his  writings. 

His  Exhortations  %  to  the  Gentiles  is  a  discourse  written 

♦  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  11,  and  Rowth's  Reliq.  vol.  2.  p.  30.]     t  [Kvputl  /wv  a«f A^oi.] 
t  Du  Pin.  Clement. 
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to  convert  the  Pagans  from  their  religion,  and  persuade 
them  to  embrace  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  beginning 
of  it  he  shows  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  design 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  of  Orpheus,  and  of  those  ancient 
musicians  who  were  the  authors  of  idolatry.*  "  These  cap- 
tivated men  by  the  sweetness  of  their  music,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  them  miserable  slaves  to  idols ;  and  of  making 
them  like  the  very  beasts,  the  stocks,  the  stones,  which 
they  adored ; — whereas  Jesus  Christ,  who^.  from  all  eteiv  I 
nity,  was  the  Word  of  God,  always  had  a  compassionate  ' 
tc  i.  §^&  7'  tenderness  for  men,  and  at  last  took  their  nature 
orV6&7.  upon  him,  to  free  them  from  the  slavery  of  De- 
mons, to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  to  guide  their  paths  in  the  way  of  righ- 
teousness, to  deliver  them  from  death  and  hell,  and  to 
bestow  on  them  everlasting  life,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
capacity  of  living  a  heavenly  life  here  upon  earth ;  and, 
lastly,  God  made  himself  man  to  teach  man  to  be  like  unto 
God."  He  sho>w  them,  that  eternal  salvation  cannot 
otherwise  be  expected,  and  that  eternal  torments  cannot 
otherwise  be  avoided,  than  by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  living  comformably  to  his  laws.  "  If  you  were 
permitted,"  says  he,  *'  to  purchase  eternal  salvation,  what 
[c.  9.  §  85  &  would  you  not  give  for  it  ?  And  now  you  may 
6.  or  p.  71.]  obtain  it  by  faith  and  love  ; — ^there  is  nothing 
can  hinder  you  from  acquiring  it ; — neither  poverty,  nor 
[c.  10.  §  106.  misery,  nor  old  age,  nor  any  state  of  life.  Be- 
or  p.  84.]  lieve,  therefore,  m  one  God,  who  is  God  and 
man,  and  receive  eternal  salvation  for  a  recompence.  Seek 
God,  and  ye  shall  live  for  ever." 

The  candid  Christian  sees  that  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel  are  actually  here,  though  not  laid  down  in  the 
clearest  and  happiest  manner,  f  I^  his  Pedagogue  he 
describes  the  word  incarnate  as  the  instructor  of  men; 
[Lib  i  c  31  ^^^  ^y^^'  "  that  he  performs  his  frmctions  by  for* 
giving  our  sins,  as  he  is  God,  and  by  instructing 
us,  as  he  is  man,  with  great  sweetness  and  love : — Ife 
equally  instructs  all  sorts,  because,  in  one  sense,  all  are 
children  :  yet  we  must  not  look  on  Christian  doctrines  as 
childish  and  contemptible  :  on  the  contrary,  the  quality  of 

[Protsept.  c.  1 .  §  3. -p.  4.  Ed.  Pott.]  t  Du  Pin. 
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CHILDREN,  which  wc  receivc  in  baptism  * — or  regenera- 
tion,— renders  us  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  by  delivering  us  from  sins  through 
ffrace,  and  by  enlightening  us  with  the  illumination  of 
faith ;  so  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  both  children  and 
men  ;  and  the  milk  with  which  we  are  nourished,  being 
both  the  word  and  will  of  God,  is  very  solid  and  substan- 
tial nourishment."  These  appear  to  be  some  of  his  best 
ideas  of  Christianity. 

In  his  Stromata  he  speaks  with  his  usual  partiality 
in  favour  of  philosophy,  and  shows  the  effect  which  his  re- 
gard for  it  had  on  his  own  mind,  by  saying  that  stromata  of 
faith  is  God's  gift,  but  so  as  to  depend  on  our  Clemens. 
own  free-will.  His  account  of  the  perfect  Christian,  whom 
he  calls  Gnosticus,  is  sullied  by  stoical  rhapsodies,  f  "  He 
is  never  angiy,  and  nothing  affects  him  ;  because  he  always 
loves  God  :  He  looks  upon  that  time  as  lost  which  he  is 
obliged  to  spend  in  receiving  nourishment :  He  is  employed 
in  continual   and   mental   prayer.     He   is   mild,  affable, 

Sitient,  but  at  the  same  time  so  rigid  as  not  to  be  tempted  : 
e  gives  way  neither  to  pleasure  nor  to  pain."  J 
But  enough  of  these  views :  Pseudo-religionists  have 
since  his  time  dealt  largely  in  such  reveries,  so  inconsistent 
with  that  humbling  sense  of  imbecility,  and  that  sincere 
conflict  against  the  sin  of  our  nature,  which  is  peculiarly 
Christian.  In  truth — ^if  his  knowledge  of  Christian  doc- 
trine was  really  defective,  the  defect  lay  in  his  view  of 
original  sin.  Of  this  his  philosophical  sect  knew  nothing 
aright ;  and  it  must  be  owned  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
confiised,  if  not  in  a  contradictory  manner.  On  the  whole, 
— such  is  the  baneftd  effect  of  mixing  things  which  will  not 
incorporate, — human  inventions  with  Christian  truths, — - 
that  this  writer,  learned,  laborious,  and  ingenious  as  he  was, 
may  seem  to  be  far  exceeded  by  many  obscure  and  illiterate 
persons  at  this  day,  in  true  Scriptural  knowledge  and  in  the 
experience  of  divine  things.  That  he  was,  in  the  main,  a 
tnuy  pious  person,  neither  makes  this  account  less  credible, 

*  The  outward  sign  and  the  inward  spiritual  grhce,  on  account  of  their 
nsiial  connection  in  the  primitive  church,  are  used  as  synonymous  by  a 
number  of  primitive  writers,  which  has,  unhappily,  given  occasion  to  one  of 
the  worst  abuses,  by  those  who  place  all  grace  m  form  and  ceremony  only. 

*  Fleury,  b.  4.  [c.  41.]  t  [Strom,  1.  6.  c.  9,  and  1.  7.] 
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nor  the  danger  less  of  admitting  the  pestilent  spirit  of 
human  self-sufficiency  to  dictate  in  the  Christian  religion. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF 
SEVERUS  AND  CARACALLA. 

It  seemed  proper  to  prefix  to  the  general  history  of  the 
third  century,  the  lives  of  the  four  persons,  which  we  have 
reviewed ;  partly  because  they  were  studious  men  not  very 
much  connected  with  the  public  state  of  Christianity ;  and 
partly  because  the  knowledge  of  their  views  and  taste  in 
religion  may  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  that  unhappy 
mixture  of  philosophical  self-righteousness  and  superstition, 
which  much  clouded  and  depraved  the  pure  light  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  century. 

Severus,  though  in  his  younger  days  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  Christians  at  Lyons,*  was  yet,  through  the  influence  of 
the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  Procu- 
FeneL-     lus,t  favourably  disposed  toward  the  Christians 
cSifitian^  ^^^  *  considerable  time.  It  was  not  till  about  the 
By  Severus  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  falls  in  with   the 
year  two  hundred  and  two,  that  his  native  ferocity 
of  temper  brake  out  afresh,  and  kindled  a  very  severe  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.     He  was  just  returned  from 
the  East  victorious ;  and  the  pride  of  prosperity  induced 
him  to  forbid  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  J     Christians 
still  thought  it  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Severus 
persisted ;  and  exercised  the^  usual  cruelties.     The  perse- 
cution raged  every  where  ;  but  particularly  at  Alexandria. 
From  various  parts  of  Egypt  the  Christians  were  brought 
thither  to  suffer ;  and  they  expired  in  torments.  Leonidas, 
father  of  the  famous  Origen,  was  beheaded  ;  so  easy  a  death, 
however  was  esteemed  a  favour.     His  son  was  then  very 
young ;  but  the  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  Euse- 
bius,§  deserves  our  notice. 

Laetus  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Alexandria  and  of 
the   rest   of  Egypt ;  and   Demetrius   had   been  recently 

•  [See  Note  at  p.  234.]  t  [Tertull.  ad  Scap.  c.  4.1 

J  [Spartianus  m  yit.  Severi  c.  IG  and  17.]         §  Eiiseb.  b.  vi.  c.  1  and  2. 
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elected  bishop  of  the  Christians  in  that  city.  Great  num- 
bers now  suflFering  martyrdom,  young  Origen  Account  of 
panted  for  the  honour,  and  needlessly  exposed  ^"8®"- 
himself  to  danger.  His  mother  checked  the  imprudent  zeal 
at  first  by  earnest  entreaties  ^  but  perceiving  that  he  still 
was  bent  on  suflFering  with  his  father,  who  at  that  time  was 
closely  confined,  she  very  properly  exercised  her  motherly 
authority  by  confining  him  to  the  house,  and  by  hid- 
ing from  him  all  his  apparel.  The  vehement  spirit  of 
Origen  prompted  him,  when  he  could  do  nothing  else,  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he  thus  exhorted  him, 
{"  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  on  our  ac- 
count."] He  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  under  the  inspection  of  his  pious  father,  who, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  had  particularly 
superintended  this  most  important  part  of  education.  Be- 
fore he  introduced  his  son  to  any  material  exercises  in  pro- 
fane learning,  he  instructed  him  in  the  Scriptures,  and  gave 
him  daily  a  certain  task  out  of  them  to  repeat  The  pene- 
trating genius  of  Origen  led  him,  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to 
ask  his  father  questions  beyond  his  ability  to  solve.  The 
&ther  checked  his  curiosity,  reminded  him  of  his  imbecility, 
and  admonished  him  to  be  content  with  the  plain  gramma- 
tical sense  of  Scripture,  which  obviously  offered  itself ; — 
but  inwardly  rejoiced,  it  seems,  that  God  had  given  him  such 
a  son.  And  it  would  not  have  been  amiss,  if  he  had  rejoiced 
WITH  TREMBLING ; — ^perhaps  he  did  so  ;  and  Origen's  early 
loss  of  such  a  father,  who  probably,  was  more  simple  in 
Christian  faith  and  piety  than  he  himself  ever  was,  might 
be  an  extreme  disadvantage  to  him.  Youths  of  great  and 
uncommon  parts,  accompanied,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
with  much  ambition  ana  boundless  curiosity,  have  often 
been  the  instruments  of  Satan  in  perverting  divine  truth  : 
and  it  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be  by  many 
tnruly  pious  and  humble  souls,  that  the  superior  eminence,  in 
parts  and  good  sense,  of  young  persons  whom  they  love 
and  respect,  is  by  no  means  a  prognostic  of  the  like  supe- 
riority m  real  spiritual  knowledge  and  the  discernment  of 
divine  things.  Men  of  genius,  if  they  meet  with  encou- 
ragement, will  be  sure  to  distinguish  themselves  in  whatever 
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line  of  life  they  move.  But  men  of  genius  and  even  of  very 
remarkable  endowments,  though  sincere  in  Christianity, 
may,  not  only  in  the  practice,  but  even  in  the  perception 
^.^.^  of  Gospel-truths,  be  far  out-stripped  by  others  who  are 
f  Y  naturally  much  their  inferiors  ;  because  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  so  exposed  to  the  crafts  of  Satan,  are  not  so  liable 
in  their  judgments  to  be  warped  from  Christian  simplicity, 
are  more  apt  to  look  for  understanding  from  above,  and  are 
less  disposed  to  lean  to  an  arm  of  flesh. 

We  seem  to  discover,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Origen, 
the  foundation  of  that  presumptuous  spirit  which  led  him 
afterwards  to  philosophize  so  dangerously  in  the  Christian 
reHgion,  and  never  to  content  himself  with  plain  truth, 
''^  but  to  hunt  after  something  singular  and  extraordinary  ; — 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  his  sincere  desire  of  serving 
God  appeared  from  early  life  ;  nor  does  it  ever  seem  to  have 
forsaken  him ;  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
a  child  of  God  from  early  years. 

His  father  dying  a  martyr,  he  was  left,  with  his  mother 
and  other  six  children,  an  orphan  aged  seventeen  years. 
His  father's  substance  was  confiscated  by  the  emperor,  and 
the  family  reduced  to  great  distress.  But  providence  gave 
him  a  friend  in  a  rich  and  godly  matron,  who  yet  supported 
in  her  house  a  certain  person  of  Antioch,  that  was  noted 
for  heresy.  We  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  assign  her 
motives ;  but  Origen,  though  obliged  to  be  in  the  company 
of  the  heretic,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in  prayer 
with  him.  He  now  vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  understanding  ;  and  having  no  more  work 
at  school, — it  seems,  because  he  soon  acquired  all  the  learn- 
ing his  master  could  give  him, — and  finding*  that  the 
business  of  catechising  was  deserted  at  Alexandria  because 
of  the  persecution,  he  undertook  the  work  himself;  and 
several  Gentiles  came  to  hear  him  and  became  his  disciples. 
He  was  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  persecution  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  at- 
tachment to  the  martyrs,  not  only  to  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, but  in  general  to  all  who  suffered  for  Christianity. 
He  visited  sucn  of  them  as  were  fettered  in  deep  dungeons 
and  close  imprisonment  ;  and  was  present  with  them  even 
*  [Eiiseb.  vi.  c.  3,] 
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after  their  condemnation,  and  boldly  attended  them  to  the 
place  of  execution :  he  openly  embraced  and  saluted  them  ; 
and  was  once  in  imminent  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death 
on  this  account.  Indeed  he  was  repeatedly  in  peril  of  his 
life  ;  for  the  persecution  daily  prevailed  ;  and  he  could  no 
longer  pass  safely  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  He 
often  changed  his  lodgings,  but  was  every  where  pursued  ; 
and,  humanly  speaking,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  es- 
cape. His  instructions,  however,  and  his  zeal,  produced 
great  eflFects  ;  multitudes  crowded  to  hear  him  ;  and  were 
by  his  labours  incited  to  attend  to  Christianity. 

The  charge  of  the  school  was  now,  by  Demetrius  the 
bishop,  committed  to  him  alone  ;  and  he  converted  it  wholly 
into  a  school  of  reUgious  information  :  He  maintained  him- 
self by  the  sale  of  the  profane  books  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  study.  Thus  he  lived  many  years,  an  amazing 
monimient,  at  once  both  of  industry  and  of  self-denial.  Not 
only  the  day,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  was  by  him 
devoted  to  religious  study  ;  and  he  practised,  with  literal 
conscientiousness,  our  Lord's  rules,  of  not  having  two  coats, 
nor  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  of  not  providing  for  futurity. 
He  was  inured  to  cold,  nakedness,  and  poverty  :  He  offended 
many  by  his  unwillingness  to  receive  their  gratuities :  He  ab- 
stained from  wine  ;  and,  in  general,  lived  so  abstemiously  as 
to  endanger  his  life.  Many  persons  imitated  his  excessive  aus- 
terities :  and  were,  at  that  time,  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophers;  and  some  of  them  patiently  suffered  martyrdom. 

I  state  facts  as  I  find  them.  A  strong  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  meeting  with  a  secret  ambition,  too  subtile 
to  be  perceived  by  him  who  is  the  dupe  of  it,  and  supported 
by  a  natural  fortitude  of  mind,  and  by  the  active  exertion 
of  great  talents,  hath  enabled  many  m  external  things  to 
seem  superior  in  piety  to  men  of  real  humility  and  self- 
diffidence,  who  penetrating  more  happily  into  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel,  by  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  jGod^ 
and  that  genuine  charity  which  is  its~STiit,  'are~Ie3**lnto  a 
course  of  conduct  less  dazzling  indeed,  but  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  Gospel.  One  cannot  form  a  high  idea  of  the 
solid  judgment  of  these  Alexandrian  converts.  Were  there 
none  of  the  elder  and  more  experienced  Christians  in  that 
city,  who  were  capable,  with  meekness  of  wisdom,  of  cor- 

VOL.  I.  s 
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recting  the  exuberances  of  this  zealous  youth,  and  of  show- 
ing hmi  that,  by  such  a  refusal  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he 
affected  a  superiority  to  Paul  himself,  who  gratefully  received 
the  alms  of  the  Fhilippians  ?  Excesses  of  this  sort  must 
have  been  attended  with  great  defects  in  inward  vital  god- 
liness :  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  second  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  a  comment  on  the  con- 
duct of  Origen.  How  much  better  had  it  been  for  him  to 
have  continued  a  scholar  for  some  time  longer ;  and  not  to 
have  feasted  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  by  appointing  him 
a  teacher  !  But  the  lively  flow  of  genius  seems  to  have  been 
mistaken  for  great  growth  in  Christian  knowledge  and  piety. 
One  of  his  scholars,  called  Plutarch,*  was  led  to  martyr- 
dom. Origen  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 
The  odium  of  the  scholar  s  sufferings  reflected  on 
^  °"'  the  master  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  peculiar 
providence  that  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens. 
After  him  Serenus  suffered  by  fire  :  the  third  martyr  was 
Heraclides  ;  the  fourth  Heron.  The  former  had  not  yet 
been  baptized,  being  only  what  was  called  a  Catechu- 
men :  the  latter  had  been  lately  baptized ;  but  both  were  be- 
headed. A  second  Serenus  of  the  same  school,  having  sus- 
tained great  torment  and  much  pain,  was  beheaded.  A 
woman  also,  called  Bais,  as  yet  a  Catechumen,  sufiered 
death.  Potamiasna,  a  young  woman  remarkable  for  beauty, 
purity  of  mind,  and  firmness  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  sufiered 
very  dreadful  torments :  She  was  scourged  very  severely 
by  the  order  of  Aquila  the  judge,  who  threatened  to  deliver 
her  to  be  abused  by  the  basest  characters.  But  she  re- 
mained firm  in  the  faith  :  was  led  to  the  fire,  and  burned 
together  with  her  mother  Marcella.  The  heart  of  Basilides, 
a  soldier,  who  presided  at  her  execution,  was  softened.  He 
pitied  her,  treated  her  courteously,  and  protected  her,  so 
far  as  he  durst,  fi'om  the  insolence  of  the  mob.  She  ac- 
knowledged his  kindness,  thanked  him,  and  promised  that 
after  her  departure  she  would  entreat  the  Lord  for  him. 
Scalding  pitch  was  poured  on  her  whole  body,  which  she 
sustained  in  much  patience.  Sometime  after,  Basilides, 
being  required  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  swear  profanely  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  reftised,    and  confessed  himself  a 

*  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  4  and  5.] 
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Chrisfian.  They  disbelieved  him  at  first  ;  but  finding 
him  serious,  they  carried  him  before  the  judge,  who  re- 
manded him  to  prison.  The  Christians  visited  him  ;  and 
upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden  change, 
he  declared  that  Potamiaena,  three  days  after  her  martyr- 
dom, had  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  informed  him  that 
she  had  performed  her  promise ;  and  that  he  should  shortly 
die.     After  this  he  suflered  martyrdom. 

The  reader  will  think  this  an  extraordinary  story  :  It  is 
tinged  with  superstition,  no  doubt  ;  but  who  can  venture, 
without  meriting  the  imputation  of  temerity,  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  a  fiction  ?  Eusebius  lived  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  time  of  Origen  :  He  had  made  accurate  inquiries 
after  him  and  his  followers  in  Alexandria ;  and  he  observes 
that  the  fame  of  Potamiaena  was  in  his  own  time  very  great 
in  that  province.  Her  martyrdom  and  that  of  the  soldier 
seem  suflBciently  authentic.  Her  promise  to  pray  for  him 
after  her  departure  only  shows  the  gradual  prevalence  of 
fanatical  philosophy,  will-worship,  and  the  like  ;  and  if  the 
reader  be  not  prepared  by  a  sufficient  degree  of  candour  to 
admit  the  truth  of  authentic  narratives  and  the  reality  of 
converting  grace,  because  pitiably  stained,  in  many  instances, 
with  such  superstition,  he  will  find  little  satisfaction  in  the 
evidences  of  Christian  piety  for  many  ages.  But  we  are 
slaves  to  habit.  In  our  own  time  we  make  great  allow- 
ances in  Christians  for  the  love  of  the  world  :  we  are  not 
so  easily  disposed  to  make  allowances  for  superstitions. 
Yet  many  wrong  sentiments  and  views  may  be  found  where 
the  heart  is  devoted,  in  faith  and  love,  to  God  and  his 
Christ.  It  will  still  be  objected,  that  God  would  not  sanc- 
tify superstitions  of  this  sort,  by  causing  supematurally  the 
deceased  spirit  of  a  martyr  to  appear  to  Basilides.  I  an- 
swer,— ^the  supposition  of  a  dream  removes  all  the  difficulty ; 
and  the  more  easily,  when  we  recollect  that  the  man's  mind 
could  not  foil  to  have  been  previously  under  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  person  of  the  sufferer,  of  her  late  martyrdom, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  it. 

A  peculiar  resolution  made  and  put  into  execution  about 
this  time  by  Origen,  illustrates  his  character  in  the  strong- 
est manner.  Though  disposed  beyond  most  men  to  allego- 
rize the  Scriptures,  in  one  passage  he  followed  their  literal 
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sense  too  closely.  "  There  are  some  who  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  s  sake."  *  We  need 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  his  motives.  He  was  much  conversant 
among  women  as  a  catechiser  and  an  expounder  of  the  Scrip- 
tures:— and,  no  doubt,  he  was  desirous  of  removing  occasions 
for  the  slanders  of  infidels,  as  well  as  temptations  from  him- 
self.    However  he  took  all  possible  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  in  noticing  how  strong  the 
self-righteous  maxims  and  views  were  grown  in  the  Church ; 
— ^yet  still, — piety  of  principle,  combined  with  fervour  of 
zeal,  must  be  revered  by  every  one,  who  is  not  lost  to  all 
sense  of  goodness.  The  extraordinary  step  taken  by  Ori- 
gen,  above  alluded  to,  could  not  remain  a  secret.  Demetrius, 
his  bishop,  at  first  encouraged  and  commended  him  :  after- 
ward, t  through  the  power  of  envy,  on  account  of  his  growing 
popularity,  he  published  the  fact  abroad  with  a  view  to 
asperse  him.  However,  the  bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusa- 
lem protected  and  supported  him,  and  ordained  him  a  pres- 
byter in  the  church.  Day  and  night  he  continued  still  to 
labour  at  Alexandria.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  Alexan- 
dria to  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  to  see  what 
efiects  were  produced  by  this  same  persecution  of  Severus. 

Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia,  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  sustained  a  variety  of  sufferings  ;  and  yet  by 
the  providence  of  God  was  at  length  delivered  : — and  he 
travelled  afterwards  to  Jerusalem.  There  he  was  joyfully 
received  by  Narcissus  the  very  aged  bishop  of  that  see,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  piety,  who  associated  Alexander  with 
him  in  the  labours  of  Christian  instruction.  Some  epistles  of 
the  latter  were  extant  in  Eusebius's  time,  who  gives  us  a  short 
fragment  of  one  of  them,  suflSciently  authenticating  the  fact, 
— that  those  two  holy  men  were  joint  pastors  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Narcissus  X  greets  you,  who  governed  this  bishopric 
before  me ;  and  now  being  an  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old, 
prayeth  with  me,  and  that  very  seriously,  for  the  state  of 
the  church,  and  [with  me  beseeches  you  to  be  of  one  mind."] 

If  the  ancient  martyrologies  had  been  preserved  uncor- 
rupted,  they  would,  doubtless,  afford  us  useful  materials, 
and  illustrate  much  the  spirit  and  genius  of  real  Christianity 

*   Matt.  xix.  12.  t  Euseb.  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

J  [Kuseh.  vi.  c.  11,  and  Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  62.] 
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in  its  primitive  professors.  But  frauds,  interpolations,  and 
impostures,  are  endless  :  The  papal  and  monastic  supersti- 
tions, in  after-ages,  induced  their  supporters  to  corrupt  these 
martyrologies,  and  indeed  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in 
general.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  materials  for  a  well- 
connected  credible  history  of  real  Christians,  is  hence  in- 
creased exceedingly.  What  I  cannot  believe,  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  transcribe  ;  what  I  can,  where  the 
matter  appears  worthy  of  memory,  shall  be  exhibited.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  martyrs  of  Sicillita,*  a  city  of  Africa,  in 
the  province  of  Carthage.  The  narration  is  simple,  credible 
throughout,  and  wortny  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Gospel. 
The  facts  belong  to  the  times  of  Severus. 

"  Twelve  persons  were  brought  before  Satuminus  the 

Sroconsul  at  Carthage,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Speratus, 
farzal,  and  Cittin ;  and  three  women,  Donata,  Secunda 
and  Vestina.  When  they  came  before  him,  he  said  to  them 
all,  "  You  may  expect  the  emperor  our  master's  pardon,  if 
you  return  to  your  senses,  and  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
our  Gods."  To  which  Speratus  replied,  "  We  have  never 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  that  is  evil,  nor  been  partakers  of 
injustice  :  We  have  even  prayed  for  those  who  persecute 
us  unjustly;  in  which  we  obey  our  Emperor,  who  pre- 
scribed to  us  this  rule  of  behaviour."  Satuminus  answered, 
"  We  have  also  a  religion  that  is  simple  :  We  swear  by 
the  genius  of  the  emperors,  and  we  offer  up  vows  for  their 
healthy  which  you  ought  also  to  do."  Speratus  answered, 
"  If  you  will  hear  me  patiently,  I  will  declare  unto  you  the 
mystery  of  Christian  simplicity."  The  proconsul  said, 
"  Shall  I  hear  you  speak  ill  of  our  ceremonies  ?  Rather 
swear,  all  of  you,  by  the  genius  of  the  emperors  our  mas- 
ters, that  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life."  Speratus 
answered,  "  I  know  not  the  genius  of  the  emperors.  I 
serve  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor 
can  see.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  any  crime  punishable 
by  the  public  laws :  if  I  buy  any  thing,  I  pay  the  duties  to 
the  collectors :  I  acknowledge  my  God  and  Saviour  to  be 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  all  nations:  I  have  made  no 
complaints  against  any  person ;  and  therefore  they  ought 

•  [Kuiiiart.  acta  Martyr,  p.  74.     See  Busnagc, ann.  211.  Num.  8.  Tille- 
luoiit.  i)er8ccut.  de  Severe.  13.  torn.  3.  p.  1.] 
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to  make  none  against  me."  The  proconsul,  turning  to  the 
rest,  said,  "  Do  not  ye  imitate  the  folly  of  this  mad  wretch ; 
but  rather  fear  our  prince  and  obey  his  commands."  Cittin 
answered,  "  We  fear  only  the  Lord  our  God,  who  is  in 
heaven."  The  proconsul  then  said, — "  Let  them  be  car- 
ried to  prison,  and  put  in  [the  stocks*]  till  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  tne  proconsul,  seated  on  his  tribunal, 
caused  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  said  to  the 
women, — "  Honour  our  prince,  and  do  sacrifice  to  the 
gods."  Donata  replied,  "  We  honour  Caesar  as  Caesar ; 
but  to  God  we  ofier  prayer  and  worship."  Vestina  said, 
"  I  also  am  a  Christian.  Secunda  said,  "  I  also  believe 
in  my  God,  and  will  continue  stedfest  to  him ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  your  gods,  we  will  not  serve  and  adore  them."  The 
proconsul  ordered  them  to  be  separated;  then,  having  called 
for  the  men,  he  said  to  Speratus,  "  Perseverest  thou  in 
being  a  Christian  ?  "  Speratus  answered,  "  Yes,  I  do  per- 
severe : — ^Let  all  give  ear,  I  am  a  Christian ;"  which  being 
heard  by  the  rest,  they  said,  "  We  also  are  Christians." 
The  proconsul  said,  "  \  ou  will  neither  consider  yoiu*  danger, 
nor  receive  mercy."  They  replied,  "  Do  what  you  please, 
we  shall  die  joyfully  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
proconsid  asked,  "  What  books  are  those  which  you  read 
and  revere?"  Speratus  replied,  "The  four  Gospels  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  Scripture  that  is  inspired  of 
God."  The  proconsul  said,  "  I  will  give  you  three  days 
to  reflect  and  to  come  to  yourselves."  Upon  which  Spera- 
tus answered,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  such  are  all  those 
who  are  with  me :  and  we  will  never  quit  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.     Do,  therefore,  what  you  think  fit." 

The  proconsul,  seeing  their  resolution,  pronounced  sen- 
tence against  them, — that  they  should  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  in  these  terms  : — "  Speratus  and  the  rest, 
having  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  hav- 
ing refused  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  emperor,  I  command 
their  heads  to  be  cut  ofil"  This  sentence  having  been 
read,  Speratus  and  his  fellow-sufferers  said,  "  We  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  honoureth  us  this  day  with  being  re- 
ceived as  martyrs  in  heaven,  for  confessing  his  name." 
They  were  earned  to  the  place  of  punishment,  where  they 
♦  [Ponantur  in  Ligno.] 
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fell  on  their  knees  all  together,  and  having  again  given 
thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  beheaded.* 

t  At  Carthage  itself  four  young  Catechumens  were 
seized,  Bevocatus  and  Felicitas, — slaves  to  the  same  mas- 
ter,— with  Satuminus  and  Secondulus ;  and  also  Vivia 
Perpetua,  a  lady  of  quality.  She  had  a  father,  a  mother, 
and  two  brothers,  of  whom  one  was  a  catechumen  :  she 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  was  married,  and  was 
then  pregnant ;  and  moreover,  she  had  a  young  child  at 
her  breast.  To  these  five,  by  an  excess  of  zeal  too  common 
at  that  time,  Satur  voluntarily  joined  himself.  While  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  the  father  of  Perpetua, 
himself  a  Pagan,  but  fidl  of  affection  to  his  favourite  off- 
spring, importuned  her  to  fall  from  the  faith.  His  intreaties 
were  vain.  Her  pious  constancy  appeared  to  him  an  absurd 
obstinacy,  and  enraged  him  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to 
give  her  very  rough  treatment.  For  a  few  days  while 
these  catechumens  were  under  guard,  but  not  confined  in 
the  prison,  they  found  means  to  be  baptized ;  and  Per- 

Ktua  8  prayers  were  directed  particularly  for  patience  under 
dily  pains.  They  were  then  put  into  a  dark  prison.  To 
the  rest,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  hardships,  this 
change  of  scene  had  not  any  thing  in  it  very  terrible.  To 
her,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  the  delicacies  of 

ginteel  life,  it  was  peculiarly  formidable  and  distressing : 
er  concern  for  her  infant  was  extreme.  Tertius  and 
Pomponius,  two  deacons  of  the  Church,  obtained  by  money, 
that  the  prisoners  might  go  out  of  the  dark  dimgeon,  and 
for  some  hours  refresh  themselves  in  a  more  commodious 
place,  where  Perpetua  gave  the  breast  to  her  infant,  and 
then  recommended  him  carefully  to  her  mother.  For  some 
time  her  mind  was  oppressed  with  concern  for  the  misery 
she  had  brought  on  her  family  ;  though  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  conscience ;  but  she  grew  more  composed,  and 
her  prison  became  a  palace. 

Her  father,  sometnne  after,  came  to  the  prison  over- 
whelmed with  grief;  which,  in  all  probability,  was  aug- 

*  Fleury  b.  5.  c.  3.  [There  are  two  accounts  of  the  Scillitan  martyrs 
slightly  varying  from  each  other,  given  by  Ruinart,  and  Milner's  is  made  up 
from  lx>th.] 

t  [Ruiniirt.  acta  Martvr.  sinccra,  p.  80.  Sec  Tertullian,  dc  anima,  c. 
55.  AugUHtin.  Una.  8.  p^  1698.  Scrmo  de  temp.  Bar.  ed.  Ben.  Venet.] 
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merited  bv  the  reflections  he  had  made  on  his  own  roucrh 
and  angry  behaviour  to  her  at  their  last  interview.  "  Have 
pity,  my  daughter,"  says  he,  "  on   my  grey  hairs  ;  have 

?ity  on  your  father,  if  I  was  ever  worthy  of  that  name  :  if 
myself  have  brought  you  up  to  this  age ;  if  I  have  pre- 
ferred you  to  all  your  brethren,  make  me  not  a  reproach  to 
mankind  :  [have  compassion  on  your  brothers,  have  com- 
passion on  your  mother  and  your  aunt ;] — have  compassion 
on  your  son,  who  cannot  survive  you  :  lay  aside  your  ob- 
stinacy, lest  you  destroy  us  all :  for  if  vou  perish  we  must 
all  of  us  shut  our  mouths  in  disgrace. '  The  old  gentle- 
man, with  much  tenderness,  kissed  her  hands,  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  weeping  and  calling  her  no  longer  his 
daughter,  but  his  mistress — the  mistress  of  his  fate  !  He 
was  the  only  person  of  the  family  who  did  not  rejoice  at 
her  martyrdom.  Perpetua,  though  inwardly  torn  with 
filial  affection,  could  offer  him  no  other  comfort  than  to 
desire  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  disposal. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  brought  into  the  court,  and 
examined  in  the  presence  of  vast  crowds.  There  the  un- 
happy old  man  appeared  with  his  little  grandson,  and  taking 
Perpetua  aside,  conjured  her  to  have  some  pity  on  her 
child.  The  procurator,  Hilarian,  joined  in  the  suit,  but 
in  vain.  The  old  man  then  attempted  to  draw  his  daughter 
from  the  scaffold.  Hilarian  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  ;  and 
a  blow,  which  he  received  with  a  staff*,  was  felt  by  Perpetua 
very  severely. 

Hilarian  condemned  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts.  They  then  returned  cheerfully  to  their  prison. 
Perpetua  sent  the  deacon,  Pomponius,  to  demand  her  child 
of  her  father,  which  he  reiused  to  return.  The  health  of 
the  child,  we  are  told,  suffered  not ;  nor  did  Perpetua  feel 
any  bodily  inconvenience. 

Secondulus  died  in  prison.  Felicitas  was  eight  months 
gone  with  child ;  and  seeing  the  day  of  the  public  shows 
to  be  near,  she  was  much  afflicted  lest  her  execution  should 
[be  deferred  on  account  of  her  pregnancy  (because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  pregnant  women  to  be  executed  before  the 
time  of  their  delivery)  and  lest  she  should  afterwards  be  put 
to  death  in  company  with  abandoned  characters.]  Her 
companions  joined  in  prayer  for  her  three  days  before  the 
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spectacles ;  and  she  was,  with  great  difficulty,  delivered  of 
a  child.  One  of  the  door-keepers,  who,  perhaps,  expected 
to  have  found  in  her  a  stoical  insensibility,  and  heard  her 
cries,  said,  "  Do  you  complain  of  this  ?  what  will  you  do 
when  you  are  exposed  to  the  beasts  ?"  Felicitas  answered, 
with  a  sagacity  truly  Christian,  "  It  is  I  that  suffi^r  now, 
but  then  there  will  be  another  with  me,  that  will  suflTer  for 
me,  because  I  shall  suffer  for  his  sake."  Her  new-bom 
daughter  was  delivered  to  a  Christian  woman,  who  nursed 
it  as  her  own. 

The  tribune  appears  to  have  credited  a  report,  that  the 
prisoners  would  free  themselves  by  magical  practices  :  and 
\n  consequence,  to  have  treated  them  roughly.  "  Why 
don't  you,"  says  Perpetua,  "  give  us  some  relief?  Will 
it  not  be  for  your  honour  that  we  should  appear  well  fed 
at  the  spectacles  ?  " 

This  address  of  hers  had  the  desired  effect :  It  procured 
a  very  agreeable  alteration  in  their  treatment.  On  the  day 
before  the  shows,  they  were  supphed  with  their  last  meal ; 
and  the  martyrs  did  their  utmost  to  convert  it  into  an  * 
aya»Tj :  they  ate  in  public  :  their  brethren  and  others  were 
allowed  to  visit  them  :  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  him- 
self, by  this  time,  was  converted  to  the  faith :  they  talked 
to  the  people,  and  warned  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come ;  they  pointed  out  to  them  their  own  happy  lot,  and 
smiled  at  the  curiosity  of  those  who  ran  to  see  them. 
**  Observe  well  our  faces,"  cries  Satur,  with  much  animation, 
"  that  ye  may  know  them  at  the  day  of  judgment." 

The  Spirit  of  God  was  much  with  them  on  the  day  of 
trial :  joy,  rather  than  fear,  was  painted  on  their  looks. 
Perpetua,  cherished  by  Jesus  Christ,  went  on  with  a  com- 
posed countenance  and  an  easy  pace,  holding  down  her 
eyes,  lest  the  spectators  might  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  their  vivacity.  Some  idolatrous  garments  were  offered 
them  by  the  Pagans :  '*  We  sacrifice  our  Hves,"  said  they, 
"  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  kind."  The  tribune  desisted 
from  his  demand. 

Perpetua  sang,  as  already  victorious :  and  Revocatus, 
Satuminus,  and  Satur,  endeavoured  to  affect  the  people 
with  the  fear  of  thp  wrath   to  come.     Being  come  into 

*  A  love-feast. 
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Ililarian's  presence,  "  Thou  judgest  us,"  said  they,  "  and 
God  shall  judge  thee."  The  mob  was  enraged,  and  in- 
sisted on  their  being  scourged  before  they  were  exposed  to 
the  beasts.  It  was  done,  and  the  martyrs  rejoiced  in  being 
conformed  to  their  Saviours  sufferings. 

Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  stripped,  and  put  into  the 
nets,  and  exposed  to  a  wild  cow.  The  spectators  were 
shocked  at  the  sight :  for  the  one  was  an  accomplished 
beauty,  and  the  other  had  been  recently  delivered  of  a 
child.  The  assisting  executioner  drew  them  back  and 
covered  them  with  loose  garments.  Perpetua  was  first 
attacked ;  and  &lling  backwards  she  put  herself  into  a  re* 
dining  posture ;  and  seeing  her  habit  torn  by  her  side,  she 
retired  to  cover  herself:  she  then  gathered  up  her  hair, 
that  she  might  seem  less  disordered  :  she  raised  herseK'up, 
and  seeing  Felicitas  bruised,  she  gave  her  her  hand  and 
lifted  her  up :  they  then  went  toward  the  gate,  where  Per- 
petua was  received  by  a  catechumen,  called  Rusticus,  who 
attended  her  :  "  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  when  they  will  ex- 
pose us  to  the  cow  ;" — She  had  been,  it  seems,  insensible 
of  what  had  passed,  nor  could  believe  it  till  she  saw  on  her 
body  and  clothes  the  marks  of  her  sufferings.  She  caosed 
her  brother  to  be  called,  and  addressing  herself  to  him  and 
Rusticus,  she  said,  ^'  Continue  firm  in  the  faith  ;  love  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  be  neither  fiightened  nor  offended  at  our  sufferings. 

The  people  insisted  on  having  the  martyrs  brought  into 
the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  die :  some  of  them  rose  up  and 
went  forward  of  their  own  accord,  after  having  given  one 
another  the  kiss  of  charity :  others  received  the  last  blow 
without  speaking  or  stirring.  Perpetua  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  unskilful  gladiator,  who  pierced  her  between  the  ribs  so 
as  to  give  her  much  unnecessary  pain.  She  cried  out; 
and  then  she  herself  guided  his  trembling  hand  to  her 
throat : — and  thus  with  the  rest  the  slept  in  Jesus. 

Augustine,  in  his  exposition  of  the  forty-seventh  Psalm, 
takes  notice  of  the  victorious  strength  of  divine  love  pre- 
vailing over  all  natural  affections,  and  produces  this  same 
Perpetua  as  an  example  :  * — "  We  know  and  read  thus  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  blessed  Perpetua."     He  mentions  the 

*  Tom.  V.  [p.  501.  cd.  Ben.  Vcn.] 
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same  story  also  in  three  other  places  in  his  treatise  of  the 
Soul.*  But  it  is  evident  that  he  doubts  whether  Perpetua 
herself  wrote  what  is  ascribed  to  her.  If  so,  we  may  well 
doubt ;  and  more  than  doubt  the  truth  of  the  visions  with 
which  this  excellent  narrative  has  been  intermixed ;  and 
with  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader.  Yet  the  generaJ  history  has  every  mark  of  au- 
thenticity. Augustine  himself  published  three  sermons  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  finest  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  have 
been  thus  tarnished  by  mixtures  of  fraud  or  superstition. 
The  authority  of  Augustine  has  enabled  me  to  distinguish 
with  some  degree  of  precision  the  truth  from  the  falsehood* 
My  business  does  not  call  me  to  recite  the  frauds ;  and  it 
will  be  needless  to  add  further  remarks :  The  pious  reader 
sees,  with  pleasure,  that  God  was  yet  present  with  his 
people.  Indeed  the  power  of  God  appeared  evidently  dis- 
played during  the  course  of  this  dreadful  persecution,  by 
the  sudden  and  amazing  conversions  of  several  persons  who 
voluntarily  suffered  death  for  that  doctrine  which  they  before 
detested.  Of  this  we  have  the  very  respectable  testimony 
of  Origen,  who,  whatever  other  defects  he  be  justly  charged 
with,  is  certainly  allowed  to  be  of  unquestionable  veracity.f 

Severus  would  naturally  extend  this  persecution  to  Gaul, 
the  scene  of  his  former  cruelties.     In  fact,  it  was  now  that 
Irenasus  suffered :  and  many  more  suffered  with  him  ;  and 
Lyons  was  once  more  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of^  Jesus.     Vivarius  and  Androlus,  who  had  been   vivarius 
sent  by  Polycarp  there  to  preach  the  Gospel,   zoV^c^^^' 
were  put  to  death.     At  Coraana,  in  Pamphylia,  martyred. 
2i0ticus   the    bishop,    who   had    distinguished    himself  by 
writing  against  the    Montanists,  obtained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

J  At  this  trying  season  it  was  that  some  churches  pur- 
chased their  peace  and  quiet  by  paying  money,  not  only 
to  the  magistrates,  but  also  to  the  informers  and  soldiers 
who  were  appointed  to  search  them  out.     The  pastors  of 

•  L.  1.  c.  10.  1.  3.  c.  9.  1.  iv^.  c.  18.  tom.  vii.  [ortom  xiii.  ed.  Ben.  vcn.] 

t  Contra  Gelsuni.  1.  1.  [sect.  4(5.] 
X  [Tertunian.dcfugainporsecut.c.  12andl3.     Petrus  Alex.inCan.  12. 
ap.  Routh  in  Rel.  Sacr.  toI.  3.  p.  337] 
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the  churches  approved  of  this  proceeding,  because  it  was 
only  suffering  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and  preferring  that  to 
the  endangering  of  their  lives.  However  casuists  may  de- 
cide this  question,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  practice 
might  take  place  with  many  in  real  uprightness  of  heart. 

It  is  usual  with  God  to  moderate  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  tried  by  persecution 
Seyerus  dies,  ^^  ^^^^  vcry  loug  and  vcry  violent.  In  the  year 
AD.  211.  two  hundred  and  eleven,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years,  the  tyrant  Severus  died:  and  the  Church  found 
repose  and  tranquillity  under  his  son  and  successor  Cara- 
calla,  though  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

Divine  ftovidence  had  long  before  prepared  for  the 
Christians  this  mitigation  of  trial,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Caracalla's  education.  He  had  known  Proculus  the  Chris- 
tian, who  had  recovered  the  health  of  his  father,  and  was 
maintained  in  his  palace  to  his  death ;  and  he  had  himself 
been  nursed,*  when  an  infant,  by  a  Christian  woman. 
Though  this  could  not  win  his  heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  gave 
him  an  early  predilection  in  favour  of  Christians,  insomuch 
that  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  observing  one  of  his  play- 
fellows to  be  beaten  because  he  followed  the  Christian  religion,t 
he  could  not  for  some  time  after  behold  with  patience  either 
his  own  father  or  the  father  of  the  boy.  Certainly  few 
men  have  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  ferocious  vices ;  yet, 
during  the  six  years  and  two  months  which  he  reigned,  the 
Christians  found  in  him  friendship  and  protection.  Indeed, 
for  the  space  of  thirty  and  eight  years, — from  the  death 
of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Decius, — if  we  except  the  short 
turbulent  interval  of  Maximinus,  the  Church  enjoyed  a 
origen  comes  ^^o^^ti^^^^d  calm.  J  About  the  year  two  hundred 
*A  D  210  ^^^  *^"'  Origen  came  to  Rome,  where  Zephyrinus 
was  bishop,  desirous  of  visiting  that  ancient 
Church,  but  soon  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  to  his  oflSce 
of  catechising.  He  entrusted  to  Heraclas,  his  associate  in 
that  employment,  the  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant, 
while  he  himself  took  care  of  those  who  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency.     His  active  spirit  induced  him  to  study  the 

*  [TertuUiau.  ad  scap.  c.  4.] 
t  Spartian's  CaracAlla.     The  Pagan  author  says,  "  because  he  followed 
the  Jewish   Religion  ; "    but,   most   probably,   he   means  the  Christian. 
[Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  20.  p.  ir»G.     Ed.  4to.]         f  Sulpitius  Severus,  b.  2  c.  42. 
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Hebrew  language ;  and  the  first  firuit  of  his  labour  was  the 
publication  of  the  Hexapla.  In  this  great  work  he  gave 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  translations  of  the  Septuagint,  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotian, — and  two  others,  which 
had  long  been  obsolete,  and  whose  authors  were  unknown. 
Of  these  interpreters,  Symmachus  was  an  Ebionite ;  that 
is,  he  held  that  Christ  was  but  a  mere  man  ;  *  and  he  in- 
veighed against  the  genuine  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  for 
no  other  reason,  that  I  can  see,  but  on  account  of  the  clear 
testimony  which  the  beginning  of  it  affords  against  his 
heresy.  These  works  of  Origen,  in  addition  to  his  con- 
stant diligence,  both  in  writmg  and  in  preaching,  are 
monuments  at  least  of  the  most  laudable  industry.  The 
evangelical  reader  would  wish,  no  doubt,  to  see  stronger 
signs  of  real  Christian  proficiency  in  experimental  and 
practical  religion  ; — but  we  must  be  content  with  such 
matter  as  the  ecclesiastical  records  afford  us. 

One  Ambrose,  addicted  to  the  Valentinian  heresy,  an 
extremely  fanciful  and  romantic  scheme,  not  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  found  himself  confuted  by  Origen,  and 
was  brought  over  to  the  Church.f  Many  learned  men  also 
felt  the  force  of  his  argumentations.  Heretics  and  philo- 
sophers attended  his  lectures ;  and  he  took,  no  doubt,  a  very 
excellent  method  to  procure  regard  to  himself  at  least ; — 
he  instructed  them  in  profane  and  secular  learning.  He 
confuted  the  opinions  of  the  different  sects  by  opposing 
them  to  each  other ;  and  he  exposed  the  various  fallacies 
with  so  much  acuteness  and  sagacity,  that  he  obtained  among 
the  Gentiles  the  reputation  of  a  great  Philosopher.  He 
encouraged  many  persons  to  study  the  liberal  arts,  assuring 
them,  that  they  would,  by  that  means,  be  much  better  fur- 
Dished  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : — 
He  was  entirely  of  opinion,  that  secular  and  philosophical 
institutes  were  very  necessary  and  profitable  to  his  own 
mind.  Does  it  escape  the  reader,  how  much  in  the  course 
of  the  Christian  annals,  we  are  already  departed,  though 
by  insensible  degrees,  fix)m  Christian  simplicity  ?  Here  is 
a  man  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  at  least  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  as  a  great  luminary  ; — a  man,  who,  in  his  younger 

♦  Euseb.  b.  6,  c.  [14,  15,  16, 17] 
t  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  18,  19,  and  Epiph.  de  H«r.  c.  64.  3.  p.  525.] 
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days,  was  himself  a  scholar  of  the  amphibious  Ammonius  ; 
who  mixed  together  Christianity  and  Pagan  philosophy  ; 
and  who,  by  reading  his  motley  lectures,  drew  over,  in  form 
at  least,  many  of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  These  mention  him  often  in  their 
books  :  some  dedicate  their  works  to  him  ;  and  others  res- 
pectfully deliver  them  to  him  as  their  master.  All  this 
Eusebius  tells  us  with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  To 
him  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  triumphed  over  gentilism 
by  these  means.  There  is  no  doubt,  but,  in  a  certain 
sense,  Origen's  success  was  great ;  but  I  much  fear  that, 
in  return,  the  pure  Gospel  suffered  greatly  by  an  admixture 
of  gentilism.  What  can  this  extraordinary  teacher  and 
author  mean,  by  asserting  the  utility  and  even  the  *  neces- 
sity of  philosophy  for  himself  as  a  Christian  ?  Are  not  the 
Scriptures  able  to  make  a  man  wise  unto  salvation 

THROUGH  FAITH  WHICH  IS  IN  ChRIST  JeSUS,  THAT  THE 
MAN  OF  God  may  be  perfect,    THOROUGHLY  FURNISHED 

TO  EVERY  GOOD  WORK  ?  Supposc  a  man  of  common  sense, 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  all  the  learned  lore  of  Ammo- 
nius, to  study  ONLY  the  sacred  books,  with  prayer,  depend- 
ence on  divine  guidance  and  illumination,  and  with  self- 
examination,  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  he  may  acquire  a 
competent, — nay,  even  an  eminent  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Certainly  an  acquaintance  with  classical  and  phi- 
losophical learning  may  furnish  him  with  strong  arguments 
to  prove  the  necessity  and  the  excellency  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  therefore  they  deserve  seriously  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  to  instruct  others, — for  their 
improvement  in  taste,  language,  eloquence,  and  history ; 
but  if  they  are  to  dictate  in  religion, — or  are  thought 
capable  even  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  theological  know- 
ledge,— the  Scriptures, — with  reverence  be  it  spoken, — 
may  seem  to  have  been  defectively  written.  In  truth,  we 
hear,  among  these  learned  converts  of  Origen,  nothing 
of  conviction  of  sin — of  conversion — of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — of  the  love  of  Christ.  They  are  pleased 
with  their  master: — Superior  parts  and  learning  always 
command  the  esteem  of  mankind : — but,  what  are  all  his 
labours  which  we  have  now  before  us,  but  vain  attempts  to 

*   Euseb.  b.  6.  fi*.  18,  the  last  senttrice.l 
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mix  things  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  declared  will  not  in- 
coq)orate  ?  The  mischief  which  actually  followed  was  to 
be  expected  :  Characters  were  confounded :  and  hence- 
forwara,  among  the  learned,  the  distinction  between  Chris- 
tian godliness  and  human  philosophy  is  but  faintly  marked. 
If  Origen  had  simply  and  plainly  expounded  to  his  learned 
auditors  the  peculiar  and  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel,  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  many  of  them  would  have  ceased  to 
attend  his  instructions. 

The  famous  Porphyry,*  than  whom  Christianity  had 
never  a  more  acrimonious  enemy, — takes  notice  of  Origen's 
allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  observes  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  him  when  young,  and  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  rapid  improvements  under  Ammonius.  He 
asserts, — what  indeed  Eusebius,  who  must  have  known, 
contradicts, — that  Ammonius,  though  brought  up  a  Chris- 
tian, turned  afterwards  a  gentile.  He  acknowledges  "  that 
Origen  continually  perused  Plato,  Numenius,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Pythagoreans ;  that  he  was  well  versed  in  Chaere- 
nion  the  Stoic,  and  in  Cornutus ;  and,  that  from  all  these 
masters  he  borrowed  the  Grecian  manner  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures." 

We  have  seen,  before,  the  wanton  spirit  of  allegory  in- 
troduced by  Ammonius :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Origen 
then  first  learnt  to  treat  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  manner. 
He  had  the  candour  to  confess  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  literal  interpretation  of  our  Saviour  s  words  concern- 
ing eunuchs.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
and  allegorized  all  the  three  clauses  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  ;  t — and  introduced  such  a  complicated  scheme 
of  fimciful  interpretation,  as  for  many  ages  after, — through 
the  excessive  respect  paid  to  this  man, — much  obscured 
the  light  of  Scripture. 

There  wanted  not,  however,  some  persons  who  found 
fiiolt  with  Origen  for  all  this  attachment  to  Pagan  philo- 
sophy. Probably,  simple,  docile,  ingenious  minds,  which 
desired  to  be  fed  with  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 

THAT    THEY     MIGHT     GROW    THEREBY,"    found    thcmselvCS 

starved  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous,  inconsistent  doctrine. 
He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  his  practice ; — 

♦  [EuBcb.  vi.  c,  9.]  t  Chap.  xix.  12. 
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which  he  does,  only  by  observing  the  use  of  philosophy  in 
confuting  heretics ;  and  by  the  example  of  Pantaenus,  and 
of  Heraclas,  an  Alexandrian  pastor, — his  coadjutor,  who 
formerly  had  worn  the  common  dress,  and  afterwards  took 
up  the  philosophers  garb,  and  still  studied  earnestly  the  wri- 
tings of  the  heathen  philosophers.  What  does  all  this  prove 
but  the  destructive  progress  of  this  epidemical  disease  ? 

The  governor  *  of  Arabia  sent  to  Demetrius,  desiring 
the  instruction  of  Origen ;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  under- 
take the  necessary  journey  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  then 
returned  back  to  Alexandria. 

The  elegant  publication  of  Minucius  Felix, — a  work 
deserving  even  to  be  ranked  among  the  Latin  classics 
for  neatness  and  purity  of  stile,  was  an  ornament  to  the 
Latin  Church.  The  arguments  contained  in  it  against 
Paganism  are  well  pointed  and  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
the  world  at  that  time  :  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  we 
see  not  more  of  the  real  nature  of  Christianity  in  that 
celebrated  performance. 

Macrinus  In  the  year  two  hundred  and  seventeen,   Ma- 

Can^iia,  criuus  succccdcd  Caracalla,  who  had  reigned  a 
A.D.  217.       little  more  than  six  years. 


CHAP.  VI. 


STATE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF  MACRINUS, 
HELIOGABALUS,ALEXANDER,MAXIMINUS,  PUP1ENUS,G0RDIAN, 
AND  PHILIP. 

Macrinus  reigned  one  year  and  two  months ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Heliogabalus ;  whose  follies  and  vices  are 
Macrinus  iufamous ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Church 
y^and*  ^^  Grod  Suffered  on  that  account  He  seems  not 
two  months,  to  havc  couccived  any  particular  prejudices 
against  Christians  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressed  a  desire 
of  removing  their  rites  of  worship  to  Rome.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  views  of  so 
Heiiogaba-  seuselcss  a  prince.  He  was  slain  at  the  age  of 
ceXand  eighteen,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
is  giain.  two,  after  he  had  swayed  the  sceptre  three  years 
and  nine  months.     His  cousin  Alexander  sue- 

•  [Eiiseb.  vi  c.  19.] 
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ceeded  him ;  who  was  then  only  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  but  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  moral  characters 
in  profane  history.  His  mother  Mammaea,  is  called  by  Euse- 
bius,*  a  most  godly  t  and  religious  woman.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  vindicate  the  expression.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
received  the  faith  of  Christ: — however,  neither  she  nor 
her  son  persecuted,  they  rather  approved  and  countenanced, 
the  Christians.  They  were  persons  of  candour  and  probity 
themselves  ;  and  they  saw  that,  in  morals  at  least,  the  peo- 
ple of  God  concurred  with  their  own  views.  Their  con- 
duct was  laudable  ; — but — mark  the  mischief  of  blending 
philosophy  with  Christianity  !  How  cheap  is  the  term 
godIy  grown  in  the  eyes  of  Eusebius  ! 

The  providence  of  God  not  only  secured  his  Church 
from  suffering,  but  procured  it  a  favourable  patron  in  this 
princess  and  her  son.  The  emperor  had  a  domestic  chapel, 
where,  every  morning,  he  worshipped  those  deceased 
princes,  whose  characters  were  most  esteemed :  their  statues 
were  placed  among  those  of  the  gods  :  and  into  this  com- 
pany he  introduced  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Jesus  Christ, 
Abraham,  and  Orpheus. J  He  had  a  desire  to  [Lamprid.c. 
erect  even  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  receive  him  ^  ^^-  ^^i 
regularly  into  the  number  of  the  gods. 

There  are  on  record  other  instances  of  his  candour  to- 
wards the  Christians.     The  right  of  possessing  a  certain 
piece  of  ground  was  claimed  by  a  tavern-keeper  :  It  had 
been  common  for  a  long  time,^  and  the   Christians  had 
occupied  it  for  a  place  of  worship.     "  It  is  fitter,"  ^^   ^  ^^ 
said  Alexander,   "  that  God   should  be  served      ™^*  *^' 
there,  in  any  manner  whatever,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  used  for  a  tavern."     He  frequently  used  this  Christian 
sentence,    "Do  as  ye  would  be  done  by."  ^^^   ^^ 
He  obliged  a  crier  to  repeat  it  when  he  punished 
any  person ;  and  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
written  in  his  palace  and  in  the  public  buildings.     When 
he  was  going  to  appoint  governors  of  provinces  or  other 
officers,  he  proposed  their  names  in  public,  j2^iv-        ^  ^. 
ing  the  people  notice,  that  if  they  had  any  crime 

»  Euseb.  1.  6.  [c.  ?1.]    Fleury,  b.  v.  [c.  48  ]  t  lOtoatfiarTarv.^ 

X  Lamprid.  [ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  25.  p.  177.     VA.  4tt».J 

§  That  is,  without  owner  or  possessor. 
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to  accuse  them  of,  they  should  come  forward  and  make 
it  known.  "  It  would  be  a  shame,"  says  he,  "  not  to  do 
that  with  respect  to  governors,  who  are  entrusted  with 
men's  properties  and  lives,  which  is  done  by  Jews  and 
Christians  when  they  pubHsh  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  mean  to  ordain  Priests."  And,  indeed,  by  Origen's 
account,*  the  Christians  were  so  very  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  pastors,  that  the  civil  magistrates  were  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  them  m  probity  and  sound 
morality.  This  prince  had,  it  seems,  too  much  gravity 
and  virtue  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  : — for  some  per- 
sons, in  derision,  called  him  Archisynagogus.f 

It  seems  to  have  been  his  plan  to  encourage  every  thing 
that  carried  the  appearance  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and  to 
discountenance  whatever  was  openly  immoral  and  profane. 
His  historian  J  tells  us  "  that  he  favoured  astrologers,  and 
permitted  them  to  teach  publicly ;  that  he  himself  was  well 
skilled  in  the  vain  science  of  the  Aruspices,  and  was 
master  of  that  of  the  Augurs  in  a  high  degree." 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  twenty-nme,  Alexander 

was  obliged  to  go  to  the  East,  and  to  reside  at  Antioch.  His 

Alexander    mothcr  Mammaea  went  with  him,  and  having 

Antioch?     heard  of  the  fame  of  Origen,  and  being  very 

A.D.  22».    curious   to    hear  new  things ;  she   sent  him  a 

guard,  and  caused  him  to  come  to  her.§     All  the  account 

we   have   of  this   interview  is,    that   he   continued   there 

awhile,  and  published  many  things  to  the  glory  of  God, 

and  concerning  the  power  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  ;  and 

that  he  then  returned  to  his  school  at  Alexandria. 

What  Origen  taught  this  princess  we  are  not  told :  What 
he  ought  to  have  taught  her,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
would  have  amply  informed  him.  A  plain  and  artless  de- 
claration of  the  vanity  and  wickedness  of  all  the  reigning 
idolatries  and  philosophical  sects  :  and  what  is  still  more — 
of  the  corruption,  helplessness,  and  misery  of  man,  and  a 
faithful  information  concerning  the  only  way  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  duty  of  believing  on  him,  of  con- 
fessing him,  and  of  admitting  the  sanctifying  operations  of 

•  Ag.  Celsus,  b.  iii.  [sect.  29,  30.]  and  viii. 
t  The  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  J  liampridius  [in  vita  Alex.] 

§   [Euseb.  vi.  c.  21.] 
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his  Spirit, — these  things  a  perfectly  sound  preacher  would 
have  shown  to  her ;  and  his  exhortations  would  have  been 
entirely  founded  on  these  doctrines ;  nor  would  he  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  aiding  his  message  by  the  authority  of 
Plato  or  of  any  other  philosopher.  History  informs  us  of 
no  remarkable  effect  which  attended  the  ministry  of  Origen 
on  this  occasion.  That  he  spake  what  he  believed  and 
what  he  thought  most  wise  and  expedient,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament,  that  his  own 
state  and  views  were  too  similar  to  those  of  Mammaea  and 
of  her  son,  to  permit  him  to  represent  Christianity  to  them 
in  the  clearest  and  the  most  striking  manner.  In  truth,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  number  of  Christians  so  called,  at  this 
time,  were  much  of  the  same  religion  with  Alexander  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  learnt,  in  some  measure,  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  eclectic 
philosophy  to  have  consolidated  all  religions  into  one  mass. 
But  the  Scriptural  method  of  teaching  things  that  accompany 
salvation  will  not  incorporate  with  this  system  of  doctrines. 
The  liberality  of  his  friend  Ambrose  enabled  Origen  to 
prosecute  his  Scriptural  studies  with  vast  rapidity.  Ambrose 
himself  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church ;  and,  by  his  faithful- 
ness under  persecution,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Confessor, 

♦  At  this  time  Noetus  of  Smyrna  propagated  the  same 
heresy  in  the  East,  which  Praxeas  had  done  in  the  West, 
— namely,  that  there  was  no  distinction  among  the  Divine 
Persons.  The  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  summoned 
him  before  them  ;  and  demanded  whether  he  really  main- 
tained this  opinion.  At  first  he  denied  it ;  but  afterwards, 
having  formed  a  party,  he  became  more  bold,  and  publicly 
taught  his  heresy.  Being  again  interrogated  by  the  pas- 
tors, he  said,  "  W  hat  harm  have  I  done  ?  I  glorify  none 
but  one  God ;  I  know  none  besides  him  who  hath  been 
begotten,  who  suffered  and  died."  He  evidently,  in  this 
way,  confounded  the  persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together ;  and  being  obstinate  in  his  views,  he  was  ejected 
out  of  the  Church  with  all  his  disciples.  We  have  here  an 
additional  proof  of  the  jealousy  of  the  primitive  Christians 

*  [Concilia m  contra  Noetum  et  Epiphan.  de  Haeres.  67.  c.  1.  n.  1.  p.  480. 
ed  PetaT.  ap.  Routh  in  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  2.  p.  373,  and  Theodoret.  IIsDr.  Fal). 
1.  3.  c.  3.] 
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in  support  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity: 
The  connexion  also  indissolubly  preserved  between  here- 
tical pravity  and  pride  of  heart  appeared  in  this  teacher. 
He  called  himself  Moses,  and  his  brother  Aaron.* 

Origen  t  was  now  sent  for  to  Athens  to  assist  the  Churches, 
which  were  there  disturbed  with  several  heresies.  Thence 
ori^en  he  went  to  Palestine.  At  Caesarea,  Theoctistus 
prie^r^  the  bishop,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalemi 
A.D.  230.  ordained  him  a  priest  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
about  the  year  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Demetrius,  his 
own  bishop,  was  offended  ;  and,  at  length,  divulged  what 
had  hitherto  been  kept  very  secret, — the  indiscreet  self- 
mutilation  before  mentioned,  which  took  place  in  the  youth 
of  Origen.  Alexander  defended  himself  in  what  he  had 
done,  by  the  encomium  which  Demetrius  had  ^ven  of 
Origen  in  his  letter.  The  latter,  on  his  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, found  his  bishop  quite  incensed  against  him ;  for  he 
procured  even  his  ejectment  from  the  Church  by  a  council 
of  pastors,  on  account  of  some  errors  that  appeared  in  his 
works.  What  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  these  errors  I 
shall  have  a  future  occasion  to  consider.  Banished  firom 
Egypt,  this  great  man  lived  now  in  Palestine,  with  his 
friends  Theoctistus  and  Alexander,  still  followed  by  many 
disciples,  and  particularly  respected  by  Firmilian  of  Cap- 
padocia,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  happiness  to  enjoy  his 
mstructions.  Here  also  the  famous  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
attended  his  theological  lectures,  which,  even  in  his  exile, 
were  delivered  in  Origen's  usual  manner. 

Demetrius,:):  bishop  of  Alexandria,  died,  after  having 
held  that  office  forty-three  years.  A  long  period  I — ^but 
our  information  is  too  indistinct  and  scanty  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce  his  real  character.  If  we  were  sure  that  he 
preserved  a  very  upright  conscience  toward  God  in  things 
of  essential  moment,  something  might  be  advanced  to  jus- 
tify his  severe  treatment  of  Origen  :  but,  as  we  are  left  on 
that  head  to  conjectures,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  be  silent 
Origen's  assistant  Heraclas  succeeded  him. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Alexander  was 

•  Fleury,  1>.  v.  [e.  52.1 

t  [Eiiseb.  vi.  c.  23  and  27.     Hieron.  de  vir.  iUust.  c.  54.  Phot.  c.  118.] 

t  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  26.] 
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murdered,  together  with  his  mother;  and  Maximin  the 
murderer  obtained  the  empire.    His  malice  against  the  house 
of  Alexander  disposed  him  to  persecute  the  Chris-  The  Em- 
tians;  and  he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the  pas-  SJS^rm^iV 
tors  of  the  Churches.  The  persecution  was  not  con-  ^^^'235 
fined  to  them  :  Others  suffered  at  the  same  time  ;  Maximin 
and,  it  seems  by  Firmiiian's  letter  *to  Cyprian  of  ^J*  *Jf 
Carthage,  that  the  flame  extended  to  Cappadocia.   »ecution. 
Ambrose,  the  friend  of  Origen,  and  Protoctetus,  minister  of 
Caesarea,  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  to  them 
Origen  dedicated  his  Book  of  Martyrs.f     He  himself  was 
obliged  to  retire.     But  the  tyrant's  reign  lasted  only  three 
years,  in  which  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  tasted  of  his  ferocity  as  much  as  the  Chris- 
tians had.     His  persecution  of  them  was  local ;  but  his 
cruelty  to  mankind  in  general  seemed  to  have  no  limits. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  the  successors'of  Maximin,  were 
slain  m  the  year  two  hundred  and   thirty-eight ;   Pupienus 
Grordian  reigned  for  six  years,  and  was  then  sup-  kiUcd!**""' 
planted  by  the  usual  military  turbulence,  which  a.d.238. 
made  way  for  his  murderer,  Philip  the]* Arabian. 

J  Origen,  in  a  letter  to  his  scholar  Gregory  Thaumatur* 
gus,  exhorts  him  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  to  read  it  very  attentively  ;^not  to  speak  or  judge  of 
it  lightly,  but  with  unshaken  faith  and  prayer,  which,  says 
he,  IS  absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  it. — 
This  exhortation  will  be  noticed  by  the  pious  reader,  doubt- 
less, with  much  satisfaction.  It  proves  that  his  philosophy 
had  not  obliterated  his  Christianity. 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to  pervert  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ.  Beryllus,§  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Ara- 
bia, affirmed  that  our  Saviour,  before  his  incarnation,  had 
no  proper  divinity,  but  only  his  Father  s  divinity  dwelling 
in  himself.  Thus*Eusebius  states  the  matter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  form  clear  ideas  of  these  sentiments :  they  seem, 
however,  to  annihilate  the  divine  personality  of  the  eternal 
Word.  The  man,  it  seems,  was  not  obstinate  ;  he  listened 
to  sound  scriptural  argument,  and  was  therefore  reclaimed 
by  means  of  Origen.     He  even  loved  his  instructor  ever 

*  [Kp.  ad  Cvpriau.  74.]  t  [Kuseb.  vi.  c.  28.] 

t  [Extat  in 'Origen.  riiilocal.  c.  13.  p.  41.]  §  [Euscb.  vi.  c.  33.] 
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atK  r*  ami  was  sincerely  thankful  to  him  : — a  circumstance, 
whieh  reflei^ts  an  amiable  light  on  the  character  of  Beryllus.* 
Philip  began  to  reign  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
PbUiu        ^^'''  Eusebius  t  tells  us  that  he  was  a  Christian ; 
rwKu*,^      and  indeed  that  he  was  so,  by  profession,  seems 
well  attested  bv  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity. 
He  iii  said  to  have  submitted  to  certain  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sur^^s  trom  a  bishop ;  but  the  report  is  void  of  proper  au- 
thenticity ; — and  most  probably,  he  ranked  at  his  death 
\\<  aUow*'  only  as  a  Catechumen.     There  is,   however,  no 
J^;^^    dou1>t,  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in 
A.  a  ,M7.  the  year  of  Christ  two  hundred  and  forty-seven, J 
he  allowed  an^  conducted  the  secular  games,  which  were 
full  of  idolatry :  and  this  is  a  fact,  which  clearly  proves 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  any  thing  for  the  sake 
of  Christ :  And,  in  general,  there  is  not  the  least  ground 
to  conclude  from  history  that  he  was  a  cordial  fiiend  to  the 
Gospel.     Nevertheless  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  at  this  time  must  have  been  very  great,  which  could 
induce  so  worldly-minded  a  person  as  r  hilip  to  countenance 
it  without  reserve  or  ambiguity.     To  this  emperor  and  to 
his  wife  Severa,  Origen  wrote  an  epistle,  which  was  extant 
in  Eusebius's  time.§ 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  homilies  of  Origen,  that  the 
long  peace  which  the  Church, — with  only  the  short  inter- 
ruption of  Maximin's  persecution, — ^had  enjoyed,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  degree  of  lukewarmness  and  even  of  much 
religious  indecorum.  Let  the  reader  only  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  scenes  which  he  here  describes,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Christians  both  in  the  first  and  second  century, 
and  he  will  be  affected  with  the  greatness  of  the  declension. 
"  Several,"!!  says  he,  "  come  to  Church  only  on  solemn 
festivals  ;  and  then,  not  so  much  for  instruction  as  diversion 
— Some  go  out  again  as  soon  as  they  have  heard  the  lec- 
ture, without  conferring  or  asking  the  pastors  any  ques- 
tions :  Others  stay  not  till  the  lecture  is  ended  ;  and  others 
hear  not  so  much  as  a  single  word,  but  entertain  themselves 
in  a  corner  of  the  church." 

*  Hieron.  [de  vir.  illust.  c.  60.]     See  Dr.  Waterland  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Trinity,  [c.  «.  p.  822.]  f  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  M.] 

J  [Euseb.  Chron.  p.  174.]  §   [Euseb.  vi.  c.  36.  J 

II   [tlom.  10.  in  Gen.  and  lloin.  12.  in  Exod.] 
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By  the  blessing  of  Ahniglity  God,  nothing  was  so  likely 
to  conquer  this  careless  spirit,  as  the  faithful  dispensation 
of  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  a  practical  manner, 
so  as  to  search  the  heart.  But  the  ability  as  well  as  the 
taste  for  doing  this  had  much  declined,  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Church  especially.  Origen  complains  elsewhere  of 
the  ambitious  and  haughty  manners  of  pastors,  and  of  the 
improper  steps  which  some  took  to  obtain  preferments. 

This  great  man  was  now  once  more  employed  in  Arabia 
in  confuting  another  error,  namely, — of  those  who  denied 
the  intermediate  state  of  souls  ;  and  this  he  managed  with 
his  usual  good  success.  * 

Philip  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crimes  five  years,  and  was 
then  slain  and  succeeded  by  Decius.     A  little  before  his 
death,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  cyprian 
Cyprian  was  chosen  bishop  of  Carthage.  A  star  ji^e 
of  the  first  magnitude, — when  we  consider  the  CwthMe, 
times  in  which  he  lived.     Let  us  recreate  our-  ^'  ^' 
selves  with  the  contemplation  of  it :  We  are  fatigued  with 
hunting  for  Christian  goodness  ;  and  we  have  discovered 
but  little  :  and  that  little  with  much  difficulty.     We  shall 
find  Cjq)rian  to  be  a  character,  who  partook  indeed  of  the 
declensions  which  we  have  noticed  and  lamented ;  but  who 
was  still  far  superior,  I  apprehend,  in  real  simplicity  and 
piety,  to  the  Christians  of  the  East. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  CYPRIAN. 

The  hfe  of  this  prelate  was  written  by  Pontius  his  deacon. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  one  who  must  have  known  him 
so  well,  should  have  written  in  so  incompetent  a  manner. 
Very  little  distinct  information  is  to  be  gathered  fit)m  him ; 
but  Cyprian  s  own  letters  are  extant,  and  fit)m  them  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  whatever  is  of  the  greatest  moment. 
They  are,  in  truth,  a  valuable  treasure  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory :  The  spirit,  taste,  discipline,  and  habits  of  the  times, 
among  Christians,  are  strongly  delineated,  nor  have  we  in 
all  the  third  century  any  account  to  be  compared  with  them. 

•  Euseb.  vi.  [c.  37.] 
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He  was  a  professor  of  oratory  in  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
a  man  of  wealth,  quality,  and  dignity.  Caecilius,  a  Car- 
thaginian presbyter,  had  the  fehcity,  under  God,  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and,  in  his  gratitude, 
Cyprian  afterwards  assumed  the  praenomen  of  CsBcilius. 
Conversion  ^^^^  convcrsion  was  about  the  year  two  hundred 
of  Cyprian,  and  forty-six ;  and  two  years  before  his  elevation 
*  to  the  see  of  Carthage.  About  thirteen  years 
comprehend  the  whole  scene  of  his  Christian  life.  But 
God  can  do  great  things  in  a  little  time ;  or  to  speak  more 
nervously  with  the  sacred  writer,  "one  day  is  with 
THE  LORD  AS  A  THOUSAND  YEARS."  He  did  Hot  proceed 
by  slow  painful  steps  of  argumentation,  but  seems  to  have 
been  led  on  with  vast  rapidity  by  the  eflfectual  operation 
of  the  Divine  Spirit : — and  he  happily  escaped,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  false  learning 
and  self-conceit,  which  so  much  tarnished  the  character  of 
his  eastern  brethren.  Faith  and  love  in  native  simplicity 
appear  to  have  been  possessed  by  him  when  an  early  con- 
vert. He  saw  with  pity  the  poor  of  the  flock  ;  and  he 
knew  no  method  so  proper  of  employing  "  the  unrighteous 
mammon  as  in  relieving  their  distress.'  * — He  sold  whole 
estates  for  their  benefit. 

It  was  an  excellent  rule  of  the  Apostle  concerning  ordi- 
nation, "  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  Ufted  up  with  pnde,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  There  appeared, 
however,  in  Cyprian,  a  spirit  at  once  so  simple,  so  zealous, 
and  so  intelligent,  that  in  about  two  years  dter  his  conver- 
sion he  was  chosen  presbyter,  and  then  bishop  of  Carthage* 
It  was  no  feigned  virtue  that  thus  advanced  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  With  Cyprian  the  love  of  Christ  evi- 
dently preponderated  above  aJl  secular  considerations.  In 
vain  his  wife  opposed  his  Christian  spirit  of  liberaUty.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor,  found  in  him  a  sympathi- 
zing benefactor  continually.  The  presbyter  Caecilius  must 
have  beheld  with  much  delight  the  growing  virtues  of  his 
pupil : — When  dying,  he  recommended  to  his  care  his  own 
wife  and  children.  It  was  with  no  satisfaction  that  Cyprian 
observed  the  designs  of  the  people  to  choose  him  for  their 
bishop.     He  retired,  to  avoid  solicitation  :  His  house  was 

*  [Vit.  an<l  Pasfi.  Cyi>.  per  Pontiuui.] 
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besieged  :  His  retreat  was  rendered  impossible.  He  yield- 
ed at  length,  and  with  much  reluctance  accepted  the  pain- 
ful PRE-EMINENCE :  for  SO  he  soon  found  it.  Five  pres- 
byters, however,  were  enemies  to  his  exaltation.  His  len- 
ity, patience,  and  benevolence  towards  them  were  remarked 
by  every  one. 

The  active  spirit  of  Cyprian  was,  no  doubt,  much  em- 
ployed before  he  was  made  a  bishop  :  Indeed  Pontius  tells 
us,  that  this  was  actually  the  case  ;  but  he  communicates  no 
particulars.  St.  Augustin  *  says,  that  his  letter  to  Donatus 
was  his  first  work  ;  and,  therefore,  the  time  of  writing  it 
may  safely  be  placed  before  his  arrival  at  episcopal  dignity. 
Part  of  this  letter,  as  it  will  illustrate  his  conversion,  and 
show  the  spirit  of  a  man  penetrated  with  divine  love,  and 
lately  recovered  from  the  idolatry  of  the  world,  well  deserves 
to  be  translated. f  •*  I  find  your  whole  care  and  concern 
at  present  is  for  conversion  :  you  look  at  me ;  and  in  youf 
affection,  expect  much  from  me  : — I  fear  I  cannot  answer 
your  expectations.  Small  fruits  must  be  looked  for  from 
my  unworthiness  ; — Yet,  I  will  make  the  attempt  ;  for  the 
SUBJECT-MATTER  is  all  ou  my  side.  [In  courts  of  justice, 
in  public  harangues  let  the  display  of  eloquence  and  the 
arts  of  gaining  favour  be  allowed  ;]  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  Lord  God,  plainness  and  sincerity,  not  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  should  be  used.  Hear,  then,  things  not  eloquent, 
but  important  ;  not  courtly,  but  rude  and  simple ;  [suffi- 
cient however  to  make  known  divine  grace.]  Hear,  then,  igi 
account  of  something  which  is  felt  before  it  is  learnt  ;  and 
is  not  collected  by  a  long  course  of  speculation,  but  is  im- 
bibed by  the  soul  through  the  compendium  of  grace  ripen- 
ing her,  as  it  were,  all  at  once. 

"  While  I  lay  in  darkness  and  the  night  of  paganism, 
and  when  I  fluctuated  uncertain  and  dubious  with  wandering 
steps  in  the  sea  of  a  tempestuous  age,  ignorant  of  my  own 
life,  and  alienated  from  light  and  truth,  it  appeared  to  me  a 
harsh  and  difficult  thing,  as  my  manners  then  were,  to  ob- 
tain what  divine  grace  had  promised, — ^namely,  that  a  man 
should  be  bom  again  ;  and  that,  being  animated  to  a  new 
life  by  the  salutary  washing  of  regeneration,'};  he  should 

•  [De  doctrin.  Christ,  lib.  4.  c.  U.  torn.  3.  p.  99.     Ed.  Ven.] 
t  [Ep.  l.adDonat.] 
J  An  instance  we  have  here  of  the  powerful  effects  of  regeneration 
attending  baptism  in  those  days. 
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strip  hiraself  of  what  he  was  before,  and  though  the  body 
remained  the  same,  he  should,  in  his  mind,  become  altoge- 
ther a  new  creature.  How  can  so  great  a  change  be  possible, 
said  I, — that  a  man  should  suddenly  and  at  once  put  off 
what  nature  and  habit  have  confirmed  in  him.  These  evils 
are  deeply  and  closely  fixed  in  us.  How  shall  he  learn 
parsimony,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  expensive  and  mag- 
nificent feasts  ?  And  how  shall  he,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  purple,  gold,  and  costly  attire,  condescend  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  plebeian  habit  ?  Can  he  who  was  delighted 
with  the  honours  of  ambition,  live  private  and  obscure  ? 
Further, — the  man  has  been  accustomed  to  crowds  of  clients, 
and  will  think  solitude  the  most  dreadful  punishment.  He 
must  still,  thought  I,  be  infested  by  tenacious  allurements : 
Drunkenness,  pride,  anger,  rapacity,  cruelty,  ambition,  and 
lust,  must  still  domineer  over  him. 

"  These  reflections  engaged  my  mind  very  often  ;  for 
they  were  peculiarly  applicable  to  my  own  case.  I  was 
myself  entangled  in  many  errors  of  my  former  life,  from 
which  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  be  cleared  :  hence,  I 
favoured  my  vices,  and,  through  despair  of  what  was  better, 
I  stuck  close  to  them  as  part  of  my  very  fi-ame  and  consti- 
tution. But  after  the  filth  of  my  former  sins  was  washed 
away  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  divine  light,  from 
above,  had  infused  itself  into  nay  heart,  now  purified  and 
cleansed  ;  after,  through  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  heaven,  the  new  birth  had  made  me  a  new  creature 
indeed, — ^immediately,  and  in  an  amazing  manner,  dubious 
things  began  to  be  cleared  up  ;  things  once  shut  were 
opened  ;  dark  things  shone  forth ;  and  what  before  seemed 
difficult  and  even  impossible,  now  appeared  easy  and  prac- 
ticable. I  saw  that,  that  which  was  bom  after  the  flesh 
and  had  lived  enslaved  by  wickedness,  was  of  the  "  earth, 
earthy  :  "  but  that  the  new  life,  now  animated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  began  to  be  of  God.  You  know  and  recollect,  as 
perfectly  as  I  do,  my  conversion  from  a  deadly  criminal 
state  to  a  state  of  lively  virtue  :  You  know  what  these 
opposite  states  have  done  for  me  : — what  they  have  taken 
away  ;  and  what  they  have  conferred  :  and,  therefore,  I 
need  not  proclaim  it :  To  boast  of  one's  own  merits  is 
odious  ;  though  that   cannot  be  called  an  expression  of 
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boasting  but  of  gratitude,  which  ascribes  nothing  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  but  professes  all  to  proceed  from  the  gift  of 
God  :  Thus  deliverance  from  sin  is  the  consequence  of 
sound  faith  :  The  preceding  sinful  state  was  owing  to  hu- 
man blindness.  Of  God  it  is, — of  God,  I  say,  even  all 
that  we  can  do  :  thence  we  live  ; — thence  we  have  strength ; 
thence  we  conceive  and  assume  vigour  ;  even  though,  as 
yet,  placed  here  below,  we  have  some  clear  foretaste  of  our 
future  felicity.  Only, — ^let  fear  be  the  guardian  of  inno- 
cence ;  that  the  Lord,  who  kindly  shone  into  our  minds 
with  an  effusion  of  heavenly  grace,  may  be  detained  as  our 
^est  by  the  steady  obedience  of  the  soul  which  delights  in 
him, — ^lest  pardon  received  should  beget  a  careless  pre- 
sumption, and  the  old  enemy  break  in  afresh. 

"  But  if  you  keep  the  road  of  innocence  and  of  righteous- 
ness, if  you  walk  with  footsteps  that  do  not  slide ;  if  depend- 
ing upon  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  might, 
you  be  only  what  you  have  begun  to  be,  you  will  then  find, 
that  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  so  will  your  at- 
tainments and  enjoyments  be.  For  no  bound  or  measure 
can  be  assigned  in  the  reception  of  divine  grace,  as  is  the 
case  of  earthly  benefits.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  forth 
copiously  ;  is  confined  by  no  limits  ;  is  restrained  by  no 
barriers  ;  he  flows  perpetually  ;  he  bestows  in  rich  abun- 
dance :  Let  our  heart  only  thirst  and  be  open  to  receive 
him  :  As  much  of  capacious  faith  as  we  bring,  so  much 
abounding  grace  do  we  draw  from  him.  Hence  an  ability 
is  given,  with  sober  chastity,  uprightness  of  mind,  and  purity 
of  language,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  extinguish  the  force  of 
poison,  to  cleanse  the  filth  of  distempered  minds,  to  speak 
peace  to  the  hostile  ;  to  give  tranquillity  to  the  violent,  and 
gentleness  to  the  fierce  ;  to  compel,  by  menaces,  unclean 
and  wandering  spirits  to  quit  their  hold  of  men  ;  to  scourge 
and  control  the  foe,  and  by  torments  to  bring  him  to  con- 
fess what  he  is.  Thus,  in  what  we  have  already  begun  to 
be,  our  new  spiritual  nature,  which  is  entirely  the  gift  of 
God,  triumphs  in  its  freedom  firom  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan  ;  though,  till  our  corruptible  body  and  members  be 
changed,  \he  prospect,  as  yet  carnal,  is  obscured  by  the 
clouds  of  worldly  objects.  What  a  faculty,  what  an  energy 
is  this  ! — that  the  soul  should  not  only  be  emancipated  from 
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slavery,  and  be  made  free  and  pure  ;  but  also  stronger  and 
more  efficient,  so  as  to  become  victorious  and  triumphant 
over  the  powers  of  the  enemy  !  ** 

The  testimony  here  given  to  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits, 
as  a  common  thing  among  the  Christians,  even  in  the  third 
century,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a  proof  that  miraculous 
influences  had  not  ceased  in  the  Church.  Minutius  Felix  * 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  and  I  think  with  more  pre- 
cision. "  Being  adjured  by  the  [true  and  only]  God,  tney 
tremble  and  remain  wretched  and  reluctant  in  the  bodies  of 
men  :  they  either  leap  out  immediately,  or  vanish  by  de- 
grees, as  the  faith  of  the  patient  or  the  grace  of  the  person 
administering  relief  may  be  strong  or  weak."  Indeed  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  in  these  times  is  so  general  and 
concun'ent,  that  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied  without 
universally  impeaching  their  veracity.  It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  dwell  on  this  point :  The  sanctifying  graces  of  the 
Spirit  call  for  my  particular  attention  ;  and  these  are  de- 
scribed by  Cyprian  as  by  one  who  had  seen  and  tasted  them. 
No  doubt,  after  his  conversion,  he  experienced  in  himself 
vital,  energetic,  and  divine  principles,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  rational  processes  ; — and  he  appeals  to  his  friend 
Donatus  if  he  had  not  also  felt  the  same. 

We  may  safely,  therefore,  infer  that  such  things  were  not 
then  unfrequent  among  Christians,  though,  certainly,  the 
EFFUSIONS  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  so  much  abound  as  in 
the  two  former  centuries.  Indeed,  what  but  the  power  of 
God  on  the  heart  can  account  for  a  change  so  sudden,  so 
rapid,  and  yet  so  firm  and  solid,  as  that  of  Cyprian  ?  What 
can  be  conceived  more  opposite  than  the  last  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  compared  with  the  former  part  of  it  ?  Will  mo- 
dern fastidiousness  call  all  this  enthusiasm  ? 

In  this  narrative,  the  reader  will  notice,  that  the  essential 
doctrines  of  justification  and  regeneration  by  divine  grace 
were  not  only  believed  but  experienced  by  this  zealous 
African.  The  difference  between  mere  human  and  divine 
teaching  is  rendered  striking  by  such  cases.  With  no  great 
furniture  of  learning,  it  was  his  happiness  to  know  litUe,if 
any  thing,  of  the  then  reigning  philosophy.  We  see  a  man 
of  business  and  of  the  world  rising  at  once  a  Ph&nix  in  the 

*   [In  Octavio  c.  8.] 
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Church ;  and  though  no  extraordinary  Theologian  in  point 
of  accurate  knowledge,  yet  an  useful  practical  Divine,  an 
accomplished  Pastor,  flaming  with  the  love  of  God  and  of 
souls,  and  with  unremitting  activity  spending  and  being 
spent  for  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  and  it 
snould  be  remarked  as  his  work.  We  shall  see  that  Cy- 
prian's own  conversion  prepared  him  for  actual  service. 
Argument  and  dispute  prevailed  among  Christians  in  the 
East  ;  brotherly  love  in  the  West. 

He  records  a  remarkable  influence  of  Divine  Grace, 
which  to  him  appeared  to  have  accompanied  his  baptism. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  commonly 
the  case  at  that  time.  The  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
really  attended  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  And  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  corruption  and  perversion  of  after- 
ages,  availing  itself  of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  fathers 
on  this  subject, — which,  with  them,  was  natural  enough, — 
supposed  a  necessary  connexion  to  take  place  where  there 
haa  been  a  frequent  one.  In  Cyprian's  time,  to  call  bap- 
tism itself  the  new  birth  was  not  very  dangerous :  In  our 
age  it  is  poison  itself:  Men  are  apt  to  content  themselves 
with  the  outward  and  visible  sign  ;  and  it  has  long  been 
the  fashion  to  suppose  all  persons,  who  have  been  baptized 
when  they  were  mfants,  to  be,  of  course,  when  they  are 
grown  up,  in  a  state  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
thus  men  have  learned  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  conve- 
nient evasion  of  all  that  is  written  in  Scripture  concerning 
the  godly  motions  of  the  third  Person  of  the  sacred  Trinity.* 

(Jyprian  goes  on, — "And  that  the  marks  of  divine  good- 
ness may  appear  the  more  perspicuously  by  a  discovery  of 
the  truth,  I  would  lay  open  to  your  view  the  real  state  of 
the  world : — I  would  remove  the  thick  darkness  which 
covers  it,  and  detect  the  hidden  mischiefe  and  the  evils 
which  it  contains.  For  a  little  time,  fancy  yourself  with- 
drawn to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  ;  thence  inspect  the 

*  It  is  tme  that  the  term  regeneration  may  be  so  defined  as  to  imply  no 
more  than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism,  fiat  the  real  danger  is,  lest  by 
any  contrivances  in  our  definitions,  we  either  do  away  entirely,  or  at  least 
weaken,  the  necessity  of  the  operations  of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  so  essential 
both  in  the  first  work  of  conversion,  and  also  in  the  carrying  on  of  that 
work  ;  or  in  the  words  of  our  Tenth  Article,  so  essential  in  "  preventing  us 
that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  hare  that 
goodwUl." 
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appearance  of  things  below  you ;  look  all  around ; — preserve 
yourself  unfettered  by  worldly  connexions, — observe  the 
fluctuating  tempests  of  the  world ; — you  will  then  pity 
mankind  ;  you  will  understand  and  be  sensible  of  your  own 
happiness ; — ^you  will  be  more  thankful  to  God ;  and,  with 
more  joy,  you  will  congratulate  yourself  on  your  escape.** 

He  then  gives  an  affecting  view  of  the  immensity  of  evils 
which  the  state  of  mankind  at  that  time  exhibited,  and  gra- 
phically delineates  the  miseries  of  public  and  of  private  life ; 
after  which  he  returns  to  the  description  of  the  blessings  of 
true  Christianity. 

"  The  only  placid  and  sound  tranquilUty,"  says  he,  "  the 
only  soUd,  firm,  and  perpetual  security  is,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  tempests  of  this  restless  scene,  to  be  stationed  in 
the  port  of  sidvation  ;  to  lift  up  the  eyes  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, and  to  be  admitted  into  the  favour  of  the  Lord  :  Such 
a  man  approaches,  in  his  thoughts,  near  to  his  God ;  and 
justly  glories,  that  whatever  others  deem  sublime  and  great 
in  human  affairs, — is  absolutely  beneath  his  notice.  He, 
who  is  greater  than  the  world,  can  desire  nothing,  can  want 
nothing  from  the  world.  What  an  unshaken  protection  : 
what  a  truly  divine  shelter  fraught  with  eternal  good,  it 
must  be,  to  be  loosed  from  the  snares  of  an  entangling 
world,  to  be  purged  fix)m  earthly  dregs,  and  to  be  wafted 
into  the  light  of  mamortal  day !  When  we  see  what  the 
insidious  rage  of  a  destructive  enemy  was  plotting  against 
us ;— certainly,  we  must  be  the  more  compelled  to  love 
what  we  shall  be,  because  we  have  now  learned  both  to 
know  and  to  condemn  what  we  were.  Nor  is  there,  for 
this  end,  any  need  of  price,  of  canvassing,  or  of  manual 
labour :  This  complete  dignity  or  power  of  man  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  elaborate  efforts :  The  gift  of  God  is  gra- 
tuitous and  easy.  As  the  sun  shines  freely,  as  the  foun- 
tain bubbles,  as  the  rain  bedews,  so  the  Celestial  Spirit  in- 
fuses himself.  The  soul  looks  up  to  heaven  and  becomes 
conscious  of  its  Author  :  It  then  .begins  actually  to  be  what 
it  believes  itself  to  be :  It  is  higher  than  the  firmament, 
and  sublimer  than  all  earthly  power.  Only, — do  you, 
whom  the  heavenly  warfare  hath  marked  for  divine  service, 
preserve  untainted  and  sober  your  Christian  course  by  the 
virtues  of  religion.  Let  prayer  or  reading  be  your  assiduous 
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employment :  Sometimes  speak  with  God  :  At  other  times 
hear  lum  speak  to  you  :  Let  him  instruct  you  by  his  pre- 
cepts ;  let  him  regulate  you :  Whom  he  nath  made  rich, 
none  shall  make  poor.  There  can  be  no  penury  with  him 
whose  heart  has  once  been  enriched  with  celestial  bounty, 
Boofs  arched  with  gold,  and  houses  inlaid  with  marble,  will 
be  vile  in  your  eyes,  when  you  know  that  your  own  minds 
ought  rather  to  be  cultivated  and  adorned :  That  this  house 
is  more  valuable,  which  the  Lord  has  chosen  to  be  his  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  begun  to  dwell.  Let  us 
adorn  this  house  with  the  paintings  of  innocence,  let  us 
illaminate  it  with  the  light  of  righteousness.  This  will 
never  fall  into  ruin  through  the  decays  of  age  :  Its  orna- 
ments shall  never  fade.  Whatever  is  not  genuine  is  pre- 
carious, and  affords  to  the  possessor  no  sure  foundation. 
This  remains  in  its  culture  perpetually  vivid ;  in  honour, 
and  in  splendour,  spotless  and  eternal :  It  can  neither  be 
abolished  nor  extinguished.  Is  it  then  capable  of  no  altera- 
tion?— Yes, — It  will  receive  a  rich  improvement  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

"  Let  us  rejoice  ;  but  let  not  an  hour  of  entertainment  be 
inconsistent  or  unconnected  with  divine  grace.  Let  the 
sober  banquet  resound  with  psalms  ;  and  as  your  memory 
is  good,  and  voice  harmonious,  perform  this  office, — as  1 
believe  you  do.  It  will  be  more  than  agreeable, — it  will 
be  delightfiil, — to  your  dear  friends,  to  hear  of  your  spiritual 
and  religious  harmony." 

In  all  this  the  intelligent  reader  sees  the  picture  of  an 
active  Christian, — possessed  of  a  rich  portion  of  that  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  which,  from  the  Apostles'  days, 
still  exhibited  Christ  Jesus, — and  fitted  by  experience  to 
communicate  to  others  the  real  Gt>spel,  and  to  be  a  happy 
instrument  of  guiding  souls  to  that  "  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God." 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  D£CIUS.^THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CYPRIAN  TILL  HIS  RETIREMENT. 

How  Cyprian  conducted  himself  in  his  bishopric,  who  ii 
sufficient  to  relate  ?  says  Pontius,  in  the  fulness  of  his  ad- 
miration. Some  PARTICULAR  account,  however,  miglit 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  such  large  opportii- 
nity  of  information.  He  does  make  some  brief  observation 
on  bis  external  appearance.  ^^  His  looks  had  the  due  mix^ 
ture  of  gravity  and  cheerfulness ;  so  that  it  was  doubtfiil 
whether  he  were  more  worthy  of  love  or  of  reverence.  16 
dress  also  was  correspondent  to  his  looks:  He  had  renounced 
the  secular  pomp  to  which  his  rank  in  life  entitled  him  ^- 
yet  be  avoided  affected  penury."  From  a  man  of  Cvprian'i 
piety  and  good  sense  united,  such  a  conduct  might  be  ex* 
pected. 

While  Cyprian  was  labouring  to  recover  the  spirit  of 
godliness  among  the  Africans,  which  long  peace  had  csor- 
The  viith  rupted,  Philip  was  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Deciui- 
by  nlSar  I^^  enmity  to  the  former  emperor  conspured  with 
A.  D.  250.   his  pagan  prejudices  to  bring  on  the  most  dreadr 
fill  persecution  which  the  Church  had  yet  experienced.    It 
was  evident  that  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  name  was  intended.     The  chronology  is  here  re- 
markably embarrassed ;  nor  is  it  an  object  of  much  conaC' 
quence  to  trouble  either  myself  or  the  reader  with  studioui 
attempts  to  settle  it.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  eventful 
The  extent  pcriod  bcforc  US  of  Cyprian's  bishopric  extends 
A.  D.  248    "^™  *^^  y^^  *^^  hundred  and  forty»eight  to  two 
to  260.       hundred  and  sixty,  and  that  Decius's  succession 
to  the  empire  must  have  taken  place  about  the   beginning 
of  it.  The  persecution  raged  with  astonishing  fiiry,oeyona 
the  exam^e  of  former  persecutions,  both  in  the  jBast  and 
West.     The  latter  is  the  scene  before  us  at  present.     In 
a  treatise  of  Cyprian  concerning  the  lapsed,*  we  have  an 
affecting  account  of  the  declension  from  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  taken  place  before  his  conversion,  and 
which  moved  God  to  chastise  his  Church.     "  If  the  cause 
of  our  miseries,**  says  he,  "  be  investigated,   the  cure  of 

•  Section  4.  [c.  1.] 
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the  wound  may  be  found.  The  liOrd  would  have  his  fam- 
ily to  be  TRIED.  And  because  long  peace  had  corrupted 
the  discipline  divinely  revealed  to  us,  the  heavenly  chastise- 
ment hath  raised  up  our  faith,  which  had  lain  almost  dormant: 
and  when,  by  our  sins,  we  had  deserved  to  suffer  still  more, 
the  merciful  Lord  so  moderated  all  things,  that  the  whole 
scene  rather  deserves  the  name  of  a  trial  than  a  persecution. 
Each  had  been  bent  on  improving  his  patrimony ;  and  had 
forgotten  what  beUevers  had  done  under  the  Apostles,  and 
what  they  ought  always  to  do  : — They  were  brooding  over 
the  arts  of  amassing  w  ealth : — The  pastors  and  the  deacons 
each  forgat  their  duty  :  Works  of  mercy  were  neglected, 
and  discipline  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. — Luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy prevailed  :  Meretricious  arts  in  dress  were  cultivated  : 
Fraud  and  deceit  were  practised  among  brethren.  Chris- 
tians could  unite  themselves  in  matrimony  with  unbeHevers ; 
could  swear  not  only  without  reverence,  but  even  without 
veracity.  With  haughty  asperity  they  despised  their  ec- 
clesiastical superiors :  They  railed  against  one  another  with 
outrageous  acrimony,  and  conducted  quarrels  with  deter- 
mined malice  : — Even  many  bishops,  who  ought  to  be 
guides  and  patterns  to  the  rest,  neglecting  the  peculiar 
duties  of  their  stations,  gave  themselves  up  to  secular  pur- 
suits:—  They  deserted  their  places  of  re^dence  and  their 
flocks :  They  travelled  through  distant  provinces  in  quest  of 
pleasure  and  gain  ;  gave  no  assistance  to  the  needy  bre- 
thren ;  but  were  insatiable  in  their  thirst  of  money  : — They 
possessed  estates  by  fraud,  and  multiplied  usury.  What 
have  we  not  desen^ed  to  suffer  for  such  a  conduct  ?  Even 
the  Divine  Word  hath  foretold  us  what  we  might  expect, 

*  IP  HIS  CHILDREN  FORSAKE  MY  LAW,  AND  WALK  NOT 
IN  MY  JUDGMENTS,  I  WILL  VISIT  THEIR  OFFENCES  WITH 
THE  ROD,  AND  THEIR  SIN  WITH  SCOURGES.'    ThcSC  things 

had  been  denounced  and  foretold,  but  in  vain  :  Our  sins 
had  brought  our  affairs  to  that  pass,  that  because  we  had 
despised  the  Lord's  directions,  we  were  obliged  to  undergo 
a  correction  of  our  multiplied  evils  and  a  trial  of  our  faith 
by  severe  remedies." 

That  a  deep  declension  from  Christian  purity  had  taken 
place  not  only  in  the  East,  where  false  philosophy  aided 
Its  progress,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  the  West,   where 

VOL.  I.  U 
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the  operation  of  no  peculiar  cause  can  be  traced  beyond 
the  common  influence  of  prosperity  on  human  depravity,  is 
now  completely  evident  from  this  account  of  Cyprian  ;  and, 
— ^it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first  grand  and  gene- 
ral declension,  after  the  primary  effusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  should  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  this  century. 
The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  also  to  be  observed  in 
qualifying  the  bishop  of  Carthage  by  a  strong  personal 
work  on  his  own  heart :  and  then,  in  raising  him  to  the 
See  of  Carthage,  to  superintend  the  western  part  of  his 
Church  in  a  time  of  trial  like  the  present.  The  trial,  no 
doubt,  was  kindly  intended  by  Providence  to  operate  as  a 
medicine  for  the  revival  of  the  declining  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity :  but  it  needed,  nevertheless,  all  that  fortitude,  zeal 
and  wisdom,  with  which  Cyprian  was  so  eminently  endowed. 

In  such  a  situation  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
people  under  the  bishop's  care  should,  in  general,  stand 
their  ground :  avarice  had  taken  deep  root  among  them  ; 
and  vast  numbers  lapsed  into  idolatry  immediately.  Even 
before  men  were  accused  as  Christians,  "  many  ran  to  the 
forum  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  as  they  were  ordered ;  and 
the  crowds  of  apostates  were  so  great  *  that  the  magis- 
trates wished  to  delay  numbers  of  them  till  the  next  day, 
but  they  were  iniportuned  by  the  wretched  suppliants  to 
be  allowed  to  prove  themselves  heathens  that  very  night." 

At  Rome  the  persecution  raged  with  unremitting  violence. 
There  Fabian  the  bishop  suffered  ;  and,  for  some  time,  it 
became  impracticable  to  elect  a  successor :  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  metropolis  suffered  more,  in  proportion, 
than  some  other  places,  since  we  find  that  the  flame  of  per- 
secution had  driven  several  bishops  from  distant  provinces, 
and  made  them  fly  for  shelter  to  Kome.t  Cypnan,  how- 
ever, having  been  regularly  informed  by  the  Koman  clergy 
of  the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  congratulated  them  on 
his  glorious  exit,J  and  exulted  on  occasion  of  his  upright- 
ness and  integrity.  He  expresses  the  pleasure  he  conceived 
in  observing  that  his  edifying  example  had  so  much  pene- 
trated their  minds  ;  and  owns  the  energy  which  he  himself 
felt  to  imitate  the  pattern.^ 

•  Cypri.de  lapsis.  [c.  2.]  t  Ep.  30.  ^  Ep.  S. 

§  [Cyprian's  letters  are  differently  numbered  in  different  editione,  the 
arrangement  here  followed  is  that  of  Baluzius  and  Rigaltins.] 
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Moyses  and  Maxiinus,  two  Roman  presbyters,  with  other 
confessors,  were  also  seized  and  imprisoned.  Attempts  were 
repeatedly  made  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  the  faith, 
but  in  vain.  Cyprian  found  means  to  write  to  them  also 
a  letter  full  of  benevolence,  and  breathing  the  strongest 
pathos.*  He  tells  them  that  his  heart  was  with  them  con- 
tinually,— ^that  he  prayed  for  them  in  his  public  ministry, 
and  in  private.  He  comforts  them  under  the  pressure 
of  hunger  and  thirst  which  they  endured,  and  congratu- 
lates them  for  living  now  not  for  this  life  but  for  the  next ; 
and  particularly,  because  their  example  would  be  a  means 
of  confirming  many  who  were  in  a  wavering  state.  But 
Carthage  soon  became  an  unsafe  scene  to  Cyprian  himself. 
By  repeated  suffrages  of  the  people  at  the  theatre  he  was 
demanded  to  be  t^en  and  ^ven  to  the  lions  ;  and  it  be- 
hoved him  immediately  either  to  retire  into  a  place  of 
safety,  or  to  expect  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Cyprian's  spirit  in  interpreting  Scripture  was  more  sim- 
ple, and  more  accommodated  to  receive  its  plain  and  obvious 
sense,  than  that  oi  men  who  had  learned  to  refine  and  sub- 
tilize. He  knew  the  liberty  which  his  Divine  Master  had 
^ven  to  his  people — of  fleeing  when  they  were  persecuted 
m  one  city,  to  another ; — and  he  embraced  it.  Nay,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  have  thought  it  lawful  to  do  otherwise. 
Even  the  last  stage  of  his  martyrdom  evinces  this.  His 
manner  of  enduring  it,  when  it,  providentially,  was 
brought  on  him,  sufficiently  acquits  him  of  all  suspicion  of 
pusilmnimity.  To  unite  such  seemingly  opposite  things  as 
discretion  and  fortitude,  each  in  a  very  high  degree,  is  a 
sore  characteristic  of  greatness  in  a  Christian : — It  is  grace 
in  its  highest  exercise.  Pontius  thinks  it  was  not  without 
a  particular  divine  direction  that  he  was  moved  to  act  in 
tbu  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

Behold  him  at  present,  in  some  place  of  retreat,  under 
the  protection  of  God^  and  through  the  love  of  his  people 
safe  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  arm  of  a  most 
barbarous  persecution ; — and  let  us  next  see  how  he  em- 
ployed this  intervd  of  retirement. 

♦  Ep.  15. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYPRIAN  AND  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH 
DURING  HIS  RETIREMENT  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

Cyprian  was  never  more  active  than  in  his  retreat.  No* 
thing  of  moment  occurred  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  either  in 
Africa  or  in  Italy  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  ;  and  his 
councils,  under  God,  were  of  the  greatest  influence  in  both 
countries.  I  shall  endeavour,  from  his  own  letters,  which 
were  written  in  this  period,  to  abbreviate  the  account. 

The  presbyters  *  of  Carthage  sent  Clementius,  a  sub- 
deacon,  to  Rome,  from  whom  the  Roman  clergy  learnt  the 
place  of  the  retreat  of  the  bishop.  They,  in  return,  express 
to  the  Africans  their  perfect  agreement  in  opinion  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  concealment,  because  he  was  an 
eminent  character,  and  a  life  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Church.  They  represent  the  conflict  as  very  important, 
which  Grod  had  now  permitted  for  the  trial  of  his  servants: 
They  said,  it  was  the  express  purpose  of  God  to  manifest 
both  to  angels  and  to  men,  that  the  conqueror  shall  be 
crowned,  and  the  conquered,  that  is,  the  faithless  apostate, 
be  self-condemned.  They  express  the  deep  sense  which 
they  had  both  of  their  own  situation  and  that  of  the  clergy 
of  Carthage,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  not  to  incur  the 
censure  passed  on  faithless  shepherds  in  the  prophet,t  but 
rather  to  imitate  their  Lord  the  good  shepherd,  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  J  and  who  so  earnestly  and  re- 
peatedly charges  Simon  Peter,  as  a  proof  of  his  love  to  his 
Master,  "  to  feed  his  sheep."  $  "  We  would  not  wish,  dear 
brethren,"  say  they,  "  to  find  you  mere  mercenaries,  but 
good  shepherds,  since  you  know  it  must  be  highly  sinfiil  in 
you  not  to  exhort  the  brethren  to  stand  immovable  in  the 
faith,  lest  they  be  totally  subverted  by  idolatry.  Nor  do 
we  only  in  words  thus  exhort  you  ;  but,  as  you  may  learn 
ftom  many  who  came  from  us  to  you,  our  actions,  with  the 
help  of  God,  accord  with  our  declarations :  we  make  no 
scruple  to  hazard  our  lives  ;  for  we  have  before  our  eyes  the 
fear  of  God  and  of  eternal  punishment,  rather  than  the 
fear  of  men  and  of  a  temporary  calamity :  we  do  not  desert 
the  brethren  ;  we  exhort  them  to  stand  in  the  faith,  and  to 

*  [Ep.  2.]   t  Ezck.  xxxiv.  3,  4.  t  John  x.  1 1 .   §  John  xxi.  15—17. 
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be  ready  to  follow  their  Lord  when  called :  We  have  also 
done  our  utmost  to  recover  those  who  had  gone  up  to  sa- 
crifice in  order  that  they  might  save  their  lives.     Our 
Church  stands  firm  in  the  faith  in  general :  Some,  indeed, 
overcome  by  terror,  either  because  they  wete  persons  in  high 
life,  or  were  moved  by  the  fear  of  man,  have  lapsed  ;  yet 
these,  though  separated  from  us,  we  do  not  give  up  as  lost 
altogether,  but  we  exhort  them  to  repent,  if  they  may  find 
mercy  with  him  who  is  able  to  save :  we  would  not,  by 
abandoning  them,  render  their  case  hopeless  and  incurable. 
"  We  wish  you,  brethren,  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies  : — Exhort  the  lapsed,  if  they  should  be 
seized  a  second  time,  to  confess  their  Saviour.    And  we  sug- 
gest to  you  to  receive  again  into  communion  any  of  these,  if 
they  heartily  desire  it,  and  give  proofs  of  sound  repentance. 
And  certainly  officers  should  be  appointed  to  minister  to  the 
widows,  the  sick,  those  in  prison,   and  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  banishment.     A  special  care  should  be  exercised 
over  the  catechumens,  to  preserve  them  fi'om  apostacy  :  and 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inter  the  dead,  ought  to  consider  the 
interment  of  the  martyrs  as  matter  of  indispensable  obligation. 
"  Sure  we  are,  that  those  servants,  who  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  thus  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  will  have  "  au- 
thority over  ten  cities,"*     May  God,  who  does  all  things 
for  those  who  hope  in  him,  grant  that  we  may  all  be  found 
thus  diUgently  employed  !     The  brethren  in  bonds,  the 
clergy,  and  the  whole  Church  salute  you  :  We  all  of  us 
with  earnest  solicitude  watch  and  pray  for  all  who  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord.     And  we  beseech  you,  in  return,  to 
be  mindful  of  us  also  in  your  prayers." 

Several  observations  present  themselves  on  this  occasion. 
1 .  It  appears,  that  both  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  reduced 
mode  of  episcopacy  was  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment which  gradually  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
either  at  Rome  or  at  Carthage,  was  no  more  than  what  might 
be  contained  in  one  assembly.     The  inference  is  obvious. 

2.  The  Roman  Church  appears,  in  the  beginning  of 
Decius's  persecution  at  least,  to  have  been  in  a  much  more 
thriving  state  than  that  of  Carthage,  and  their  clergy  to 
have  been  models  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  ages. 

*  Luke  xix.  17. 
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3.  The  administration  of  discipline  among  the  Christiaiis, 
wisely  tempered  by  tenderness  and  strictness,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  also  amongst  them, 
infusing  the  largest  charity,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  their 
lives  for  the  brethren,  is  manifest  beyond  contradiction. 
Now  mark  the  spirit  of  a  primitive  pastor,  full  of  charity 
and  meekness,  of  zeal  and  prudence,  in  the  following  letter 
of  Cyprian  to  his  clergy  : — 

"  Being  hitherto  preserved  by  the  favour  of  God,  I 
salute  you,  dearest  brethren,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your 
safety.  As  present  circumstances  permit  not  my  jH^eaenoe 
among  you,  I  beg  you  by  your  faith  and  by  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion, to  discharge  your  duties,  in  conjunction  with  mine 
also,  that  nothing  be  wanting  either  on  the  head  of  disci- 
pline or  of  diligence.  I  beg  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  those,  who  are  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  glorious  profession  and  avowal  of  God,  or 
who  labour  under  the  pressures  of  indigence  and  poverty, 
since  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  for  this  very  purpose,  that  a  number  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  relieve  the  wants  of  individuals. 

"  I  beg  further,  that  you  would  use  every  prudential  and 
cautious  method  to  procure  the  peace  of  the  Church ;  and 
if  the  brethren,  in  their  charity,  wish  to  confer  with  and  to 
visit  those  pious  suffering  converts,  whom  the  divine  good- 
ness hath  thus  far  shone  upon  by  such  good  beginnings, 
they  should,  however,  do  this  cautiously,  not  in  crowds,  nor 
in  a  multitude  :  lest  any  odium  should  hence  arise,  and  the 
liberty  of  admission  be  denied  altogether ;  and  lest  while, 
through  greediness,  we  aim  at  too  much,  we  lose  all.  Con- 
sult therefore  and  provide,  that  this  may  be  done  safely 
and  with  discretion  ;  so  that  the  presbyters,  one  by  one, 
accompanied  by  the  deacons  in  turn,  may  successively 
minister  to  them,  because  the  change  of  persons  visiting 
them  is  less  liable  to  breed  suspicion.  For  in  all  things  we 
ought  to  be  meek  and  humble,  as  becomes  the  servants  of 
God,  [to  bend  to]  •  the  times,  to  have  a  regard  for  peace, 
and  to  provide  for  the  people.  Most  deariy  beloved  and 
longed-for,   I  wish  you  all  prosperity,  and  entreat  you  to 

*  [Servire  tciiii>oribu».] 
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remember  us.  Salute  all  the  brethren.  Victor  the  deacon, 
and  those  that  are  with  us,  salute  you."  * 

The  numerous  defections  which  took  place  must  have 
penetrated  deeply  the  fervent  and  charitable  spirit  of  Cyprian. 
jSTot  only  very  many  of  the  laity,  but  part  of  the  clergy 
also  had  been  seduced.  "  I  could  have  wished,"  says  he,t 
"  dearest  brethren,  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  salute 
your  whole  body  sound  and  entire  ;  but  as  the  melancholy 
tempest  has,  in  addition  to  the  fall  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
also  affected  part  of  the  clergy, — sad  accumulation  of  our 
sorrow  !  we  pray  the  Lord,  that,  by  divine  mercy,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  s^ute  you  at  least, — whom  we  have  known 
hitherto  to  stand  firm  in  faith  and  virtue, — as  sound  and 
unshaken  followers  of  Christ  for  the  time  to  come.  Though 
the  cause  loudly  called  on  me  to  hasten  my  return  to  you ; 
first,  on  account  of  my  own  desire  and  regret  for  the  loss 
of  your  company, — a  desire  which  bums  strongly  within 
me  ; — ^in  the  next  place,  that  we  might,  in  ftul  council, 
settle  the  various  objects  in  the  Church  which  require  at- 
tention ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  to  remain  still  concealed  seemed 
more  advisable  on  account  of  other  advantages  which  per- 
tain to  the  general  safety,  an  account  of  which  our  dear 
brother  Tertullus  will  give  you  ;  who,  agreeably  to  that 
care  which  he  employs  m  divine  works  with  so  much  zeal, 
was  also  the  adviser  of  this  counsel,  that  I  should  act  with 
caution  and  moderation,  and  not  rashly  commit  myself  to 
the  pubhc  view  in  a  place  where  I  had  so  often  been  sought 
and  called  for. 

"  Relying  therefore  on  your  affection  and  conscientious- 
ness,  of  which  I  have  had  good  experience,  I  exhort  and 
charge  you  by  these  letters,  that  you,  whose  situation  is  less 
dangerous  and  invidious,  would  supply  my  lack  of  service. 
Let  the  poor  be  attended  to  as  much  as  possible, — those  I 
mean,  who  have  stood  the  test  of  persecution  :  suffer  them 
not  to  want  necessaries  ;  lest  indigence  do  that  against  them 
which  persecution  could  not.  I  know  the  charity  of  the  bre- 
thren has  provided  for  very  many  of  them : — yet, — as  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  even  while  they  were  in  prison, — ^if  any  pereons 
do  want  meat  or  clothing,  J  let  their  necessities  be  supplied." 

•  Epist.  4.  t  Epis.  5. 

X  It  hence  appears  that  a  number  of  them  had  been  released. 
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In  the  sequel  of  this  epistle,  he  shows  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
puffed  up  with  vain- glory  and  self-conceit,  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  well  performed  our  part  in  any  respect.  I 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  following  practical  rules  of 
humility. 

"  Let  them  know,  [and]  be  instructed  and  taught  by 
YOU  ; — that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  require  subordination 
in  the  people  to  their  pastors ; — that  they  should  cultivate 
an  humble,  modest,  and  peaceable  demeanour  ; — and  that 
those  who  have  been  gloriously  bold  in  the  avowal  of  their 
faith,  should  be  equally  exemplary  in  all  the  branches  of 
Christian  conduct.  The  harder  trial  yet  remains  : — The 
Lord  saith,  '  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved.'*  Let  them  imitate  the  Lord,  whose  humility  never 
shone  more  than  at  the  eve  of  his  passion,  when  he  washed 
his  disciples'  feet.  The  Apostle  Paul  too,  after  repeated  suf- 
ferings, still  continued  mild  and  humble.  His  elevation  to 
the  third  heaven  begat  in  him  no  arrogance ;  neither,  says 
he, '  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,  but  laboured  and 
travailed  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to 
any  of  you.  f 

**  All  these  duties  do  you  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  bre- 
thren :  and, — because  he,  who  humbles  himself,  shall  be  ex- 
alted,— now  is  the  time  more  particularly  that  they  should 
fear  the  snares  of  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  loves  to  attack 
even  the  strongest,  and  to  revenge  the  disgrace  which  he 
has  already  sustained  from  them.  The  Lord  grant  that  in 
due  season,  I  may  be  enabled  to  visit  my  people  again  ;  and 
to  exhort  them  to  useful  purpose.  For  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  that  some  of  them  run  about  idly,  foolishly,  and  inso- 
lently ;  or  give  themselves  up  to  strife  ;  and  even  pollute, 
by  fornication,  those  members  which  had  confessed  Christ ; 
and  are  not  willing  to  be  subject  to  the  deacons  or  presby- 
ters, but  seem  to  act  as  if  they  intended,  by  the  bad  conduct 
of  a  few  nominal  Christians,  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole 
body.  He  is  a  true  Christian  indeed,  on  account  of  whom 
the  Church  need  not  blush,  but  glory. 

"  To  the  point,  concerning  which  certain  presbyters 
wrote  to  me,   I  can  answer  nothing  alone  ;  for,  from  the 

*  Matt.  X.  22.  t  2  Thcss.  iii.  8. 
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beginning  of  my  appointment  to  this  See,  I  determined  to 
do  nothing  without  yom*  [counsel]*  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  But  when,  by  the  favour  of  God,  I  shall  have 
returned  to  you, — we  will  treat  in  common  of  all  things." 

In  the  next  letter  f  he  dwells  on  the  same  suWect, 
namely,  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  the  confessors.  The 
use  of  good  discipline  in  the  Church  of  God ;  the  benefits 
of  orderly  subjection  in  the  members  ;  the  danger  of  pride 
and  self-exaltation  ;  and — the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  are  well  stated,  and  in  exceedingly  strong  terms. 

After  having  congratulated  his  people  on  the  steadiness 
of  their  confession,  he  reminds  them  of  the  necessity  of  per- 
severance, since  faith  itself  and  the  new  birth  conduct  us 
to  life  eternal,  not  merely  as  once  received,  but  as  pre- 
served. He  reminds  them,  that  the  Lord  regards  him  that 
is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembles  at  his 
words ; — and  he  rejoices  to  find  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
confessors  thus  adorned  the  Gospel.  J  But  he  had  heard  that 
some  of  them  were  puffed  up :  To  these  he  exhibits  the  mild, 
charitable,  and  humble  spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God  :  ^^  And 
dare,"  says  he,  "  any  one,  who  now  lives  by  him  and  in  him, 
to  lift  himself  up  with  pride?  He  that  is  least  among  you,  the 
same  shall  be  great.  How  execrable  ought  those  immor- 
alities and  indecencies  to  appear  among  you,  which  we  have 
heard  of  with  the  deepest  sorrow  of  heart !"  He  then  repeats 
what  he  had  before  mentioned  of  the  lasciviousness  of  some. 

"  Contentions  and  strifes  ought  to  have  no  place  among 
you,  since  the  Lord  has  left  us  his  peace — I  beseech  you 
abstain  from  reproaches  and  abuse ; — ^for  he  who  speaks  what 
is  peaceable,  and  good,  and  just,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  daily  imitates  his  Lord  and  Master.  We  renounced 
the  world  when  we  were  baptized ;  but  now  we  truly  and  in 
deed  renounce  the  world,  when,  upon  being  tried  and  proved 
by  God,  we  scruple  not  to  give  up  our  own  wills ;  to  follow 
the  Lord ;  and  to  stand  and  live  in  his  faith  and  fear.  Let 
us  strengthen  one  another  with  mutual  exhortations,  and 
strive  to  grow  in  the  Lord ; — that  when,  in  his  mercy,  he 
shall  give  us  that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  has  pro- 

*  [Or  advice,  concilio] 
t  Epis.  6.  ad  RogatiaDum  preshyterum  et  octeros  confessores. 
J  A  confessor  means  one  who  openly  avowed  himself  to  he  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  &c.  Sec  note,  p.  307.  infra. 
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mised,  we  may  return  to  the  Church  as  new  men  ; — and  that 
both  our  brethren  and  the  gentiles  may  receive  us  improved 
in  holy  conduct ;  and  may  admire  the  excellency  of  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  those  very  Christians,  who  had  as- 
tonished them  by  their  fortitude  during  the  persecution." 

The  mind  of  Cyprian,  full  of  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  re- 
flecting, &om  a  comparison  of  Christian  precepts  with  the 
bad  practice  of  many,  how  exceedingly  his  people  had  pro- 
voked the  Lord  before  the  persecution,  was  vehemently  in- 
cited to  stir  them  up  to  repentance.  He  addresses  them  from 
his  recess,*  as  follows  : — "  Though  I  am  sensible,  dearest 
brethren,  that  as  we  all  live  in  the  obedient  fear  of  God,  you 
are  instant  in  prayers,  yet  I  also  admonish  you  that  we 
ought  to  breathe  out  our  souls  to  God,  not  only  in  words, 
but  also  in  fasting,  tears,  and  every  method  of  supplication. 
In  truth,  we  must  understand  and  confess  that  the  apostacnr 
which,  in  so  large  a  degree,  has  wasted  our  flock  and  stiii 
wastes  it,  is  the  proper  consequence  of  our  sins." 

He  then  goes  on  to  j^eak  of  their  practical  corruptions, 
as  he  does  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  lapsed.  ^^  And 
what  plagues,  what  stripes  do  we  not  deserve,  since  even 
confessors,  who  ought  to  be  patterns  to  the  rest,  are  quite 
disorderly  !  Hence,  while  the  proud  and  indecent  boast- 
ing of  their  confession  pufi55  up  some,  torments  have  come 
upon  us,  and  torments  unremitted  ; — tedious  and  most  dis- 
tressing ;  and  so  protracted  as  to  exclude  even  the  comfort 
of  death  itself  I" 

*^  Let  us  pray  with  our  whole  heart  for  mercy :  and  if 
the  answer  to  our  prayers  be  slow  because  we  have  deeply 
offended ; — ^let  us  knock ;  for  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shjul 
be  opened,  when  prayers,  groans,  and  tears  beat  at  the 
door.**  He  then  records  some  visions ; — which,  as  they 
rather  suit  the  dispensation  of  that  age  in  which  miracles 
were  by  no  means  wanting,  I  pass  over. 

"  Our  Master  himself  prayed  for  us ;  because  though 
himself  no  sinner,  yet  he  bore  our  sins — And  if  he  la- 
boured and  watched  on  account  of  us  and  of  our  sins,  how 
much  more  should  we  be  urgent  in  prayer,  [and]  first  in- 
treat  our  Lord  himself,  and  then  through  him  obtain  favour 
with  God  the  Father.     The  Father  himself  corrects  and 

♦  Epb.  7. 
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takes  care  of  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  pressures,  provided  we 
remain  firm  in  the  faith,  and  stick  close  to  his  Christ ; — as 
it  is  written,  ^  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
fiunine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? '  None  of  these 
can  separate  believers:  iNothing  can  pluck  away  those, 
who  adhere  closely  to  his  body  and  blood.  Persecution  m 
the  examination  and  trial  of  our  heart.  God  would  have 
us  to  be  sifted  and  tried ;  nor  was  ever  his  help  wanting  in 
trials,  to  those  who  believe — ^Let  our  eyes  be  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  lest  earth  with  its  enticements  deceive  us — If  the 
Lord  see  us  humble  and  quiet,  lovingly  imited,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  present  tribulation,  he  will  deliver  us.  Cor- 
rection has  come  first ;  pardon  will  follow :  Let  us  only 
continue  to  pray  in  steady  faith ;  and  to  behave  like  men 
placed  between  the  ruins  of  the  fallen,  and  the  remains  of 
those  who  are  in  fear, — between  a  multitude  of  the  sick, 
and  the  few  who  have  escaped  a  devouring  pestilence." 

Thus  the  persecution  at  Carthage  appears  to  have  been 
very  dreadful ;  but  mostly  so  on  account  of  the  number  of 
apostates :  The  Christian  faith,  patience,  and  magnanimity 
of  Cyprian  and  of  a  small  remnant  were  in  full  exercise. 

The  persecutors  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  number  of 
Christians  by  banishing  from  Carthage  all  those  who  con- 
fessed Christ :  but  this  not  answering  their  purpose,  they 
proceeded  to  cruel  torments*  Cyprian,  hearing  that  some 
had  expired  under  their  sufferings,  and  that  others  were 
still  in  prison  yet  alive,  wrote  to  these  last  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement and  consolation.  Their  limbs  had  been  sorely 
mangled  and  torn,  so  that  they  appeared  like  one  continued 
wound  ;  yet  they  remained  nrm  m  the  faith  and  love  of 
Jesus.  One  of  them,  Mappalicus,  amidst  his  torments,  said 
to  the  proconsul,  "  To-morrow  you  shall  see  a  contest  for 
a  prize.  He  alluded  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and, 
what  he  uttered  in  faith,  the  Lord  fulfilled : — He  lost  his 
life  in  the  conflict  on  the  next  day.* 

So  eagerly  and  so  firmly  was  the  mind  of  Cyprian  fixed 
on  heavenly  things ;  and  so  completely  lifted  up  above  the 
world,  that  he  ardently  exulted  and  triumphed  amidst  those 
scenes  of  horror.     He  describes  the  martyrs  and  confessors 

*  Epist.  8. 
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as  wiping  away  the  tears  of  the  Church,  while  she  was  be- 
wailing the  ruin  of  her  sons.  He  represents  even  Christ  him- 
self as  looking  down  with  complacency ;  fighting  and  con- 
quering in  his  servants ;  and  giving  strength  to  believers  in 
proportion  to  their  faith : — "  He  was  present  in  the  contest," 
says  he ;  "  He  encouraged,  corroborated,  animated  his  war- 
riors. And  he,  who  once  conquered  death  for  us,  always 
conquers  in  us."  Toward  the  close  of  his  epistle,  he  con- 
soles, with  suitable  arguments,  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  but  were  prepared  for  it  in  spirit. 

The  joy  of  Cyprian,  on  account  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  martyrs,  was,  however,  considerably  damped  by  the  dis- 
orderly conduct,  which  began  to  take  place  in  his  absence. 
Those,  who  had  suffered  tortures  for  Christ,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  martyrdom,  and  to  whom  it  was  usual  to  make 
application  for  the  presentation  of  petitions,  wrote  to  him 
and  requested,  that  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of  lapsed 
Christians  might  be  deferred  till  the  persecution  was 
stopped,  and  the  bishop  was  restored  to  his  Church.  In  the 
mean  time,  several  of  these  lapsed  brethren  offered  them- 
selves to  certain  presbyters  of  Carthage  to  be  received  again 
into  communion ;  and  they  were  actually  re-admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  any  just  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance. The  bishop  dissembled  not  his  displeasure  on  this 
occasion  .  He  confessed,  he  had  long  borne  with  these  dis- 
orders for  the  sake  of  peace,  till  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bear  with  them  no  longer : — He  said,*  **  that  it  was  quite 
unprecedented  to  transact  these  things  without  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  if — and  that,  even  in  lesser  offences,  a  regular 
time  of  penitence  was  exacted  of  the  members  ; — a  certain 
course  of  disciphne  took  place, — they  made  open  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  were  re-admitted  to  communion  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy."  He 
directs  that  the  irregular  practice  might  be  stopped,  till,  on 
his  return,  every  thing  should  be  settled  with  propriety. 

Some  of  the  martyrs  themselves,  it  appears,  J  acted  very 
inconsiderately  in  this  business,  and  gave  to  lapsed  persons 
recommendatory  papers,  conceived  in  general  terms.     Cy- 

*  [Epist.9.] 
t  A  further  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  a  limited  episcopacy  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  t  Epist.  10. 
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prian  wishes  them  to  express  the  namesoF  the  persons,  and 
to  give  no  such  recommendations  to  any  but  those,  of  whose 
sincere  repentance  they  had  some  good  proof;  and  even 
in  that  case  to  refer  the  ultimate  cognizance  of  such  matters 
to  the  bishop. 

Every  thing  has  two  handles.  Cyprian  *  has  been  re- 
presented as  stretching  the  episcopal  power  beyond  its  due 
bounds.  I  see  no  evidence  that  he  exceeded  the  powers 
of  his  predecessors.  A  pious  care  for  the  good  of  souls, — 
not  any  ambition  for  the  extension  of  his  own  authority, 
seems  to  influence  his  mind  in  these  affairs ; — but  of  this, 
the  learned  reader  must  judge  for  himself,  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  his  epistles  with  attention.  Let  any 
man  peruse  the  following  letter  ;  and  consult  his  own  heart 
as  he  goes  along,  whether  it  be  the  language  of  a  tender 
&ther  of  the  Church,  or  of  an  imperious  lord. 

CYPRIAN    TO   THE    BRETHREN    OF   THE    LAITY, 
GREETING. 

t "  I  know  from  my  own  feelings,  dearest  Brethren,  that 
you  must  grieve,  and  bitterly  bewail  over  the  ruin  of  our 
people,  as  1  sincerely  join  with  you  in  sad  grief  and  lamen- 
tation for  every  one  of  them  :  I  experience  the  truth  of 
what  the  blessed  Apostle  said,  ^  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am 
not  weak  ?  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  ?*  And  again, 
*  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  I 
wmpathize  and  condole  with  our  brethren,  who  have  lapsed 
tnrough  the  violence  of  persecution:  It  is  true,  their  wounds 

five  me  the  most  acute  pain :  they  absolutely  break  my 
eart :  but,  divine  grace  can  heal  them.  Still  I  think  we 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  nor  do  any  thing  incautiously 
and  precipitately  ;  lest,  while  we  rashly  re-admit  them  into 
communion,  the  divine  displeasure  be  more  grievously  in- 
curred. The  blessed  martyrs  have  written  to  us,  *  beg^ng 
that  their  petitions  in  favour  of  the  lapsed  may  be  examined 
lichen  the  Ix)rd  shall  vouchsafe  peace  to  us,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  return  to  the  Church.*  Certainly  then  every 
case  shall  be  examined  in  your  own  presence  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  your  own  judgments.  But  I  hear  that  some 

•  Mosheim— .Ecclesiastical  History.    [Cent.  3.  pt.  2.  B.  1.  c.  2.  §  3.  and 
De  rebus  Christ.  Ssbc.  3.  c.  24.]  t  [Epist.  11.] 
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presbyters, — neither  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  the  GoBpel, 
— ^nor  considering  what  the  martyrs  have  written  to  us, — 
and  also  in  contempt  of  the  episcopal  authority,  have  already 
begun  to  communicate  with  the  k^sed  [to  make  offerings 
for  them]  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  them,  in 
defiance  of  that  legitimate  order  by  which  alone  re-admLs- 
sions  are  ever  to  be  regulated.  For,  if  in  lesser  faults  this 
discipline  should  be  observed,  much  more  ought  it  in  evils 
like  these,  which  radically  affect  the  Christian  profession 
itself.  Our  presbyters  and  deacons  are  bound  to  admonish 
the  people  in  this  matter,  that  they  may  cherish  the  sheep 
intrusted  to  them,  and  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  implo- 
ring mercy  by  the  divine  rules.  I  have  too  good  an  opin- 
ion of  the  peaceable  and  humble  disposition  of  our  people 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  ventured  to  take  such  a 
step,  had  they  not  been  seduced  by  the  adulatory  arts  of 
some  of  the  clergy. 

"  Do  you,  then,  take  care  of  each  of  them  ;  and,  by  your 
judgment  and  moderation,  according  to  the  sacred  precepts, 
moderate  the  spirits  of  the  lapsed :  let  none  pluck  off  fruit, 
as  yet  unripe,  with  improvident  precipitation;  let  none 
commit  a  vessel  again  to  the  deep,  shattered  abeady  and 
leaky,  till  it  be  carefully  re-fitted :  let  n(me  put  on  his  tat- 
tered garment,  till  he  see  it  thoroughly  repaired  [and 
thoroughly  cleansed.]  I  beseech  them  also  to  attend  to 
this  advice,  and  to  expect  our  return ; — that  when  we  shall 
come  to  you, — by  the  mercy  of  God,— we  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  otiier  bishops,  examine  the  letters  and  the 
petitions  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  presence  of  the  confessors, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  LonL" 

It  is  hence  observable,  that  persons,  whose  religion  had 
more  of  form  thwi  sincerity,  and  whose  consciences  were  not 
altogether  seared,  acted  in  the  same  manner  then  as  such 
do  now ; — that  is,  they  were  more  hasty  to  gain  the  good 
wiU  of  men  than  of  their  Maker,  They  were  ambitious  of 
the  fevonr  of  the  martyrs  of  those  times,  who  were  unques- 
tionably sound  and  pious  Christians  ;  and  we  shall  see  soon 
stiU  stronger  proo^  that  even  men  of  eminent  godliness  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  repay,  with  concessions  of  a  dangerous 
nature,  the  professions  of  respect  made  to  them  by  ambig- 
uous characters.    The  IiOrd*s  Supper  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
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made  by  some  an  engine  of  self-righteous  formality.  And 
it  is  in  cases  of  this  nature  that  wholesome  Church-disci- 
pline is  very  precious.  The  danger  of  false  healing  justly 
appeared  great  to  Cyprian,  nor  can  anything  be  conceived 
more  proper  than  the  delay  which  he  directed.  Yet  as  the 
time  was  protracted  to  a  more  distant  period  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  sickly  season  of  the 
hot  weather  might  carry  off  some  of  the  lapsed,  he  directs, 
in  a  subsequent  letter,*  "  that  any  of  the  lapsed  penitents 
whose  lives  might  be  in  danger,  should,  by  such  Church 
officers  as  were  authorized,  be  re-admitted  into  the  Church." 
And  he  intreats  his  clergy  to  cherish  the  rest  of  the  fallen 
Christians  with  care  and  tenderness.  He  observes  that  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  would  not  forsake  the  humble. 

His  exhortations  to  his  clergy  were  not  without  effect. 
They  fell  in  with  his  views,  and  solicited  the  people  to  pa- 
tience, modesty,  and  real  repentance*  They  consulted  him 
how  they  shoidd  act  in  certain  critical  cases :  He  referred 
them  to  his  former  letters ;  and  repeated  his  ideas  of  the 

E roper  season  of  settling,  in  general,  the  concerns  of  the 
psed ;  at  the  same  time  he  urged  the  indecency  of  some 
persons  in  expecting  a  re-admission  into  the  Church  before 
the  return  of  those  who  were  in  exile,  and  were  stripped  of 
all  their  goods  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  ^^  But,  if  they 
are  in  such  excessive  hurry,"!  said  the  bishop,  **  it  is  in 
their  own  power  to  obtain  even  more  than  they  desire.  The 
battle  is  not  yet  over ;  the  conflict  is  daily  carrymff  on. 
If  they  cordially  repent,  and  the  fire  of  divine  faith  bums 
in  their  breasts,  he  who  cannot  brook  a  delay,  may,  if  he 
please,  be  crowned  with  martyrdom.** 

The  African  prelate  was  ever  studious  of  preserving  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Boman  Church,  where  stiU  the 
persecution  raged  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  Fabian. 

The  next  epistle  is  employed  in  giving  them  an  account 
of  his  proceedings. 

The  bold  nedect  of  discipline  in  Carthage  proved  a 
source  of  vexation  to  his  mind  in  addition  to  his  other  trials, 
and  called  forth  aU  the  patience,  tenderness,  and  fortitude 
of  which  he  was  possessed.     Lucian,  a  confessor  of  Christ, 

♦  Epist.  12.  t  [Epbt.  13.] 
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sincere  and  fervent  in  faith,  but  injudicious,  and  too  little 
acquainted  with  Christian  precepts,  undertook,  in  the  name 
of  the  collective  body  of  the  confessors,  to  re-admit  into 
communion  all  the  lapsed  who  had  applied  to  them  ;*  and 
he  wrote  a  very  concise  letter  to  Cyprian,  in  which  he  de- 
sires him  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  he  may  acquiesce  in  the 
views  of  the  martyrs.  It  cannot  be  denied, — that,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  character  of  a 
martyr  and  a  confessor  had  grown  up  among  these  Africans ; 
— and  that,  on  the  other, — those,  who  had  suffered  for 
Christ  in  persecution,  were  apt  to  be  elated   with  spiritual 

1)ride,  and  to  assume  an  authority  which  by  no  means  be- 
onged  to  them ; — so  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  Satan's  devices, — and  so  prone  in  all  ages  are 
even  professors  of  true  religion  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Ko- 
rah,  iJathan,  and  Abiram.f 

Cyprian  sent  the  copy  of  this  letter  J  to  his  clergy  at 
Carthage ;  and  prefaced  his  observations  on  it,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pointed  manner:  "To  this  man  will  I  look, 
saith  the  Lord,  even  to    him  that  is  poor  and  of  a 

CONTRITE    spirit,    AND    THAT  TREMBLETH    AT  MY  WORD.  § 

This  character  becomes  us  all,  particularly  those  who  have 
fallen,  that  they  may  appear  before  the  Lord  humble  and 
penitent  indeed."  He  then  added, — "that  the  bishops, 
his  brethren,  had  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  cases  of  the  lapsed  to  a  council  to  be 
held  by  them  in  general,  after  that  it  should  have  pleased 
God  to  restore  peace  to  his  Church ;" — and  he  urged  them 
"  to  support  these  views."  He  sent  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  Caldonius,  an 
African  bishop,  and  himself. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  place  Caldonius  lived ;  but  he, 
like  Cyprian,  was  very  cautious  in  restoring  the  lapsed  to 
communion.  Some,  however,  of  his  Church,  having  apos- 
tatized by  sacrificing  to  the  pagan  gods,  were  called  to  a 
second  trial ;  when  they  recovered  their  ground  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  were  driven  into  banishment  and  stripped  of 
their  property.  Caldonius  expressed  his  opinion  that  such 
should  be  re-admitted*    Felix,  a  presbyter,  his  wife  Victoria, 

♦  Epist.  16.        t  See  Numb.  xvi.         J  Epist.  17.         §  [Isa.  Ixvi.  2.] 
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and  one  Lucian,  thus  lost  their  possessions,  which  were  for- 
feited to  the  Imperial  treasury.  A  woman,  also,  named 
Bona,  who  was  dragged  by  her  pagan  husband  to  sacrifice, 
was,  while  they  held  her  hands,  compelled  to  a  seeming 
compliance,  but  she  fully  cleared  her  integrity  by  saying, 
**  I  did  it  not, — ye  have  done  it."  She  also  was  banished. 
Caldonius  having  stated  the  facts  and  given  his  own  opinion, 
asks  the  advice  of  Cyprian,  who  acquiesces  in  his  judgment ; 
and  adds,  that  he  wished  all  the  lapsed,  who  then  caused 
him  so  much  aflSiction,  were  disposed  to  retrieve  their  Chris- 
tian character  by  these  methods,  rather  than  to  increase  their 
faults  by  pride  and  insolence.* 

A  confessor,  named  Celerinus,  who  lived  in  some  part  of 
Africa — ^most  probably  in  banishment — was  much  grieved 
on  account  of  the  apostasy  of  his  two  sisters,  Numena,  and 
Candida.  He  wept  night  and  day  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
on  their  account ;  and  hearing  of  Lucian  still  being  in  prison 
and  reserved  for  martyrdom  at  Carthage,  he  wrote  to  him 
to  entreat  that  either  he  himself  or  any  of  his  suffering  bre- 
thren, particularly,  whosoever  should  first  be  called  to  mar- 
t3n:dom,  —would  restore  them  to  the  Church.  He  begs  the 
same  favour  for  Etcusa  also  ;  who,  though  she  had  not 
sacrificed,  had  given  money  to  be  excused  from  the  act.f 
He  assures  Lucian  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance :  and 
says,  it  was  evidenced  by  their  kindness  and  assiduity  in 
attending  on  the  suffering  brethren.  He,  manifestly,  attri- 
butes too  much  to  the  character  of  martyrs,  in  affirming, 
that  **  because  they  were  friends  and  witnesses  of  Christ, 
they  had  therefore  a  power  of  indulging  all  requests  of  this 
sort.**  This  letter  and  the  answer  of  lucian  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  :  they  exhibit  true  CTace  tarnished 
with  pitiable  ignorance  and  superstition,  ^oth  Celerinus 
and  Lucian  were,  doubtless,  good  men  ; — but  we  are  more 
dispased  to  make  candid  allowances  for  the  defects  of  our 
own  age  than  for  those  of  preceding  times. 

The  conduct  of  Lucian  affords  a  memorable  and  lament- 
able instance  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  even  in  a 
regenerate  spirit.  His  answer  to  Celerinus  J  displays  the 
most  consummate  fortitude, — and  this, — as  far  as  appears 
— grounded)  in  the  main,  on  the  true  faith  and  love  of  Christ. 

•  EpUt.  18, 19.  t  Epist.  20.  J  Epist.  21. 
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The  existence  of  a  deplorable  and  subtile  spirit  of  pride,  in 
some  degree,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  denied :  but  this  hdiy 
man  was  certainly  not  aware  of  the  alloy.      He  describei 
himself  and  his  companions  as  shut  up  and  pressed  together 
excessively  close  in  two  small  cells,  and  also  greatly  suflfer- 
ing  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  intolerable  heat     He  mentions 
a  number  of  them  as  already  killed  in  prison  ;  and  adds 
that,  in  a  few  days,  he  himself  must  expire.     "  For  five 
days,"  says  he,  "  we  have  received  very  little  bread  ;  and 
the  water  Is  apportioned  to  us  by  measure."     Such  were  the 
sufferings  of  this  persecution.     Lucian  speaks  of  all  this  in 
a  cool,  and  most  unaffected  manner ; — like  one,  whose  mind 
was  lifted  up  above  the  world  and  its  utmost  malice,  and 
patiently  expected  a  blessed  immortality.    As  to  the  petition 
of  Celerinus  in  favour  of  his  sisters,  he  informs  him  that  Paul 
the  martyr,  who  had  lately  suffered,  had  visited  him  while 
YET  IN  THE  BODY,  and  had  said, — "  Lucian,  I  say  to  thee 
befi>re  Christ,  that  if  any  person  after  my  decease  beg  of  you 
to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  do  you,  in  my  name,  grant 
his  request."  Lucian  extends  this  generosity  to  the  greatest 
height ;  and  refers  him  to  the  general  letter,  which  he  had 
already  written  in  behalf  of  the  lapsed.     Yet  he  owns,  they 
ought  to  explain  their  cause  before  the  bishop,  and  make  a 
confession.     It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  he  attributes,  in 
this  matter,  a  sort  of  superior  dignity  to  Paul,   to  himself, 
and  to  the  other  martyrs  :  and,  no  doubt,  the  vain-glory  of 
martyrdom  was  much  augmented  by  the  excessive  regard 
which  now  began  to  be  shown  to  sufferers.     These  and 
similar  facts  constrain  the  reluctant  historian  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  corruptions  of  superstition,  in  giving  immodentte 
honour  to  saints  and  martyrs,  which  afterwards,  through 
Satan's  artifice  and  delusion,  grew  to  the  enormous  pitch  of 
idolatry  itself,  had  already  entered  the  Church,  and  con- 
taminated the  simplicity  and  the  purity  of  Christian  faith 
and  dependence.     Yet  this  concession, — it  must  be  remem- 
bered,— implies  no  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  either  in  the  ma^ 
tyrs  or  in  their  admirers.     This  same  Lucian  was  a  man  of 
true,  of  substantial  piety.     He  wept  and  lamented  ezoeed- 
ingly  on  account  of  the  lapsed  women  ;  and  had  the  fear 
of  God  constantly  before  his  eyes.     Probably,  he  was  not 
very  judicious  :  his  letter  is  confiised  and  perplexed  beyond 
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measure  ;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  say,  how  far  the  obscurity 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding,  or  to 
his  very  distressed  circumstances,  or  to  the  corruption  of  the 
text. 

It  is  evident  that  a  spirit  extremely  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  piety,  humiUty,  and  wholesome  discipline,  was  spreading 
£gist  in  the  African  Church.  Celerinus  himself,  who  had 
been  a  confessor,*  owns  that  the  cause  of  his  sister  had  been 
heard  by  the  clergy  of  her  Church, — at  that  time,  it  seems, 
destitute  of  a  bishop  ; — who  had  deferred  the  settlement  of 
it  till  the  appointment  of  the  chief  pastor  ; — but  the  precipi- 
tation of  men  would  brook  no  delay. 

The  eyes  of  all  prudent  and  more  discerning  persons  in 
the  Church  were  fixed  on  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  this 
emergency.  The  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
hv  substituting  a  dependence  on  saints  instead  of  Christ 
Jesus,  forcibly  struck  his  mind.  His  connexion  with  the 
Boman  clergy,  and  the  superior  regard  to  discipline  which 
there  prevaued,  was  of  some  service  on  the  occasion  ;  and, 
in  his  correspondence  with  them,t  he  compares  the  immode- 
rate assuming  conduct  of  Lucian,  with  the  modesty  of  the 
martyrs  Mappahcus  and  Satuminus,  who  had  abstained 
firom  such  practices  :  The  former  had  written  only  in  behalf 
of  his  own  mother  and  sister ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  been 
tortured  and  imprisoned,  had  yet  sent  out  no  letters  what- 
ever of  this  kind.  Lucian,  he  complains,  every  where  fur- 
nished the  lapsed  with  letters  testimonial  for  their  recep- 
tion into  the  Church,  written  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
nione  of  Paul  while  alive  ;  continued  to  furnish  them  after 
his  death,  and  declared  that  that  martyr  had  directed  him 
to  do  so  : — though  he  should  have  known,  says  Cyprian,  that 
he  ought  to  obey  the  Lord  rather  than  his  fellow-servant. 

A  young  person,  named  Aurelius,  who  had  suffered  tor- 
mentSy  was  seized  with  the  same  vanity,  but  was  unable  to 
write  ;  and  Lucian  wrote  many  papers  in  his  name. 

Cyprian  complains  of  the  odmm  thus  incurred  by  the 
bishopB.  In  some  cities,  he  takes  notice  how  the  multitude 
had  rorced  the  bishops  to  re-admit  the  lapsed ;  but  he  blames 

^  By  a  eoiifessor,  in  the  Uognage  of  those  times,  we  are  always  to  un- 
derstand a  person  who  had  pablicly  professed  or  confessed  himself  to  be  a 
Chiistiaii,  when  called  upon  by  the  heathens  to  Facrifice  to  their  gods,  or 
otherwise  to  wonhip  them.  i*  Epist.  22. 

X  2 
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those  rulers  of  the  Church  for  want  of  faith  and  Christian 
constancy.  In  his  own  diocese  he  had  occasion  for  all  his 
fortitude.  Some,  who  were  formerly  turbulent,  were  now 
much  more  so,  and  insisted  on  being  speedily  re-admitted. 
He  obser\es  that  baptism  is  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  remission  of  past 
sins  is  then  received  ;  and  then  he  complains  that  the  name 
of  Paul,  in  effect,  is  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  Trinity. 
He  applies,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Paul's  well-known  holy  ex- 
ecration denounced  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  He  owns  his  obhffation  to  Bome  for  the  lett^s  of 
their  clergy,  which  were  well  calculated  to  withstand  these 
abuses. 

He  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter*  to  the  confesson 
Moyses  and  Maximus,  whose  faith  and  zeal,  united  with 
modesty  and  with  the  strictest  attention  to  discipline,  he  had 
formerly  much  commended  ;  and  he  now  thanks  diem  for 
the  epistolary  advice,  which  they  had  given  to  the  Afiican 
confessors.  In  their  answerf  thev  appear  transported  with 
holy  joy,  and  elevated  with  the  heavenly  prospects  before 
them.  They  quote  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  relative^ 
to  these  things  :  and  express  such  strength  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  as  demonstrates  the  real  power  of  divine  grace 
to  have  been  possessed  by  them  in  a  very  eminent  manner. 
Their  love  of  the  divine  word  and  of  just  discipline  appears 
no  less  great  than  their  zeal  and  ardour  for  martynlom. 
They  observe  how  deeply  and  how  widely  spread  the  evil 
of  defection  had  been  ;  and  they  conclude  with  very  just 
observations  on  the  right  method  of  treating  the  lapsed,  in 
perfect  agreement  with  Cyprian.  Greatness  of  mind,  a 
high  sense  of  the  importance  of  order,  a  heavenly  warmth 
of  temper,  and  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  are  equally  and 
abundantly  evident  in  this  epistle  : — Such  endowments 
existing  in  just  proportion  prove  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  very  sound  in  these  excellent  men. 

Cyprian  now  wrote  to  the  lapsed  themselves ;  and  re- 
buked the  precipitation  of  some,  and  exposed  the  injustice 
of  their  claims,  since  they  acted  as  if  they  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  title  of  the  Church :  he  commended  the 

♦  Enist.  24.  t  Epist.  25. 

J  Matt.  V.  10,  11.     Luke  vi.  23.     Matt.  x.  18.     Rom.  viii.  05. 
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modesty  of  others,  who  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the 
indiscreet  recommendation  of  the  martyrs,  and  who  wrote 
to  him  in  the  language  of  penitents  ; — whence  it  appears 
that  the  folly  of  the  lapsed  was  by  no  means  universal.* 

Gaius  Diddensis,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  Cyprian,  un- 
dertook, along  with  his  deacon,  against  the  sense  of  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  to  communicate  with  the  lapsed.  Repeated 
admonitions  availed  not  to  a  reformation.  As  the  bishop 
was  sensible  that  the  common  people,  for  whose  salvation  he 
was  solicitous,  were  deceived  by  these  things,  he  commends 
his  clergy  for  refusing  communion  with  so  obstinate  and 
irregular  a  presbyter  and  deacon.  He  again  f  intimates  his 
intention  of  judging  all  things  in  full  council  upon  his  return ; 
and  intreats  them  to  co-operate,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his 
views  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  In  writing  again  to 
the  Soman  clergy,  he  declares  his  determination  of  acting  as 
God  had  durected  his  ministers  in  the  Gospel,  if  the  contuma- 
cious were  not  reformed  by  his  and  by  their  admonitions.;]: 

The  Roman  clergy  condole  affectionately  with  Cjrprian  ; 
— "  Our  sorrow,"  say  they,  "  is  doubled,  because  you  have 
no  rest  from  these  pressing  difficulties  of  the  persecution  ; 
and  because  the  immoderate  petulance  of  the  lapsed  has 
proceeded  to  the  height  of  arrogance.  But,  though  these 
things  have  grievously  afflicted  our  spirits  ;  yet  your  firmness 
and  evangelical  strictness  of  discipline  have  moderated  the 
load  of  vexation  :  You  have  both  restrained  the  wickedness 
of  certain  persons ;  and  also,  by  exhorting  them  to  repent- 
ance, have  shown  them  the  wholesome  way  to  salvation. 
We  are  astonished  that  they  should  proceed  to  such  lengths, 
in  a  time  so  mournful,  so  unseasonable  as  the  present ; — 
that  they  should  not  so  much  as  ask  for  re-communion  with 
the  Church  ;  but  claim  it  as  a  right ;  and  even  affirm  that 
they  are  already  forgiven  in  heaven — Never  cease,  brother, 
in  your  love  of  souls,  to  moderate  and  restrain  these  violent 
spirits  ;  and  to  offer  the  medicine  of  truth  to  the  erroneous^ 
though  the  inclination  of  the  sick  be  often  opposite  to  the 

Erudent  industry  of  the  physician.  These  wounds  of  the 
ipsed  are  fresh,  and  produce  considerable  tumours ;  but  we 
feel  assured,  that,  in  process  of  time,  their  heat  and  vio- 
lence  will  subside ;  and  the  patients  themselves  will  then  be 

♦  Epist.  26.  t  Epist.  27.  J  Epi»t.  20. 
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thankful  for  that  delay,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  wholesome  cure,  provided  there  be  none  to  arm  them  with 
weapons  against  themselves,  and,  by  perverse  instnictions, 
to  demand  for  them  the  deadly  poison  of  an  over-hasty  res- 
toration :  for  we  cannot  think  that  they  would  all  ♦  have 
dared  to  have  claimed  their  admission  so  petulantly,  without 
the  encouragement  of  some  persons  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence.  We  know  the  faith,  the  good  order,  the  humility  of 
the  Carthaginian  Church ; — whence  we  have  been  surprised 
in  noticing  certain  harsh  reflections  made  against  you  in  a 
certain  epistle,  when  we  have  formerly  had  repeated  proof 
of  your  mutual  charity." 

They  proceed  to  give  the  most  wholesome  advice  to  the 
lapsed ;  and  in  truth,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  at  this  season,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their 
wisdom  and  their  aflection  ;  and  affords  the  most  pleasing 
proofs  of  the  good  state  of  that  church  at  that  time-  The 
same  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Cyprian's  : — ^they  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  declining  people  before  his  appointment 
to  the  See  ;  and  the  scourge  of  persecution  produced  vast 
numbers  of  apostates.  In  those  days  of  discipline,  the 
lapsed,  by  their  eagerness  for  re-admission,  showed  the  same 
dispositions  of  selfishness  and  of  pride,  which,  in  our  times, 
are  e\anced  by  persons  wishing  to  hear  nothing  but  comfort 
preached  to  them, — by  finding  fault  with  ministers  who 
dare  not  speak  false  peace ; — and  by  unsoundly  healing 
themselves.  We  are  perfectly  lax  in  point  of  discipline : — 
Who  regards  its  menaces  against  the  disorderly  ?  With 
the  first  Christians  this  was  an  awful  concern.  The  same 
depravity  of  nature  seems  now  to  work  on  corrupt  minds 
in  another  way  ;  but  so  as  still  to  exercise  the  patience  and 
fortitude  of  godly  ministers,  who,  by  persevenng  in  their 
duty,  and  not  giving  way  to  the  unreasonable  humours  of 
their  people  in  things  of  importance,  will  find,  in  the  end, 
a  wholesome  issue  even  with  many  of  their  most  unpromis- 
ing and  froward  hearers. 

An  African,  named  Privatus,  who  had  left  his  country  and 
travelled  to  Rome,  solicited  to  be  there  received  as  a  Chris- 
tian.    Cyprian  had  mentioned  him  to  the  Roman  clergy, 

*  They  must  have  iindei-stood  that  by  much  the  major  part  at  least  oC 
the  lapsed  were  p:uilty  of  this  evil. 
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and  pointed  out  his  real  and  dangerous  character.  In  the 
close  of  this  admirable  letter  *  they  inform  him  that,  before 
they  had  received  his  cautionary  letters,  they  had  detected 
the  impostor.  At  the  same  time  they  lay  down  a  golden 
maxim,  "  that  we  all  ought  to  watch  for  the  body  of  the 
whole  Church,  diffused  through  various  provinces."  It  was 
this  unity  and  uniformity  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
hitherto  had  preserved  it,  under  God,  from  the  infection  of 
heresies.  None  of  these  were  yet  able  to  mix  themselves 
with  the  **  body  of  Christ :"  t  and  the  Church, — instead  of 
being  broken  into  small  handfiils  of  distinct  sets  of  persons, 
all  glorying  in  having  something  peculiarly  excellent,  and 
prone  to  despise  their  neighbours, — as  yet  knew  no  other 
name  than  that  of  christian  :  numbers  and  diversity  of  place 
alone  prevented  their  assembling  all  together;  for  they 
were  one  people.  In  Italy  and  Africa  the  union  at  this 
time  appears  very  salubrious  :  and  the  vigorous  spirit  and 
isound  understanding  of  Cyprian  was  enabled  to  apply  the 
solid  graces  of  the  Koman  Church  as  medicinal  for  the  re- 
formation of  his  own  disordered  flock. 

The  Roman  clergy,  in  a  second  letter,}  take  notice  of 
St.  Paul's  eulogium  of  their  Church  in  the  beginning  of 
his  epistle  ; — "  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  through  the 
whole  world,"  and  they  express  their  desire  of  treading  in 
the  steps  of  their  Christian  predecessors.  They  mention 
the  cases  of  Libellatici,4  which  were  two-fold ;  1st,  Of  those 
who  [applied  to  heathen  magistrates,  and  by  paying  a  sum 
of  money,  obtained  from  them  a  certificate,  that  they  had 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  (though  they  had  done  nothuig  of 
the  kind)  and  which  secured  them  from  ftirther  trouble.] 
2ndly,  of  those  who  procured  friends  to  [obtain  the  same 
certificate]  for  them.  Both  kinds, — these  last,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  actually  sacrificed,  were  censured  by  the 
Roman  clergy  as  lapsed  persons.  They  mention  likewise 
the  letters  sent  by  the  Roman  confessors  into  Africa  to  the 
same  purport,  and  express  their  joy  on  account  of  the  con- 

•  Epist.  29.        t  C0I088.  i.  24.     His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church. 

X  Epist.  80. 
§  So  called  from  libellus, — [a  written  certificate  from  the  magistrate, 
testifying  that  the  person  mentioned  in  it  had  complied  with  the  emperor's 

uld 


edict,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  which,  it  would  appear,  was  not  un- 
fre<|uently  offered  to  wealthy  Christians  by  public  officers,  anxious  to 
ennch  themselves.] 
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sistency  of  their  conduct  in  matters  of  discipline,  with  their 
sufferings  for  the  faith.  They  declare  their  agreement  in 
opinion  with  Cyprian, — to  defer  the  settlement  of  these 
affairs  till  some  general  measure  could  be  planned  for  this 
])urpose,  after  peace  should  be  restored.  **  Behold,"  say 
they,  "  almost  the  whole  world  is  laid  waste : — Fragments 
of  the  fallen  lie  in  every  place  :  — With  one  and  the  same 
counsel,  with  unanimous  prayers  and  tears,  let  us, — who 
seem  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  ruins  of  this  \'isitation, 
as  well  as  those,  who  have  not  stood  entirely  faithful  during 
the  persecution,  in  treat  the  Di\'ine  Majesty,  and  beg  peace 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church :  let  us  cherish,  guard, 
and  arm  one  another  with  mutual  prayers :  let  us  supplicate 
tor  the  lapsed,  that  they  may  be  raised :  let  us  pray  for 
those  who  stand,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to  their 
ruin ;  let  us  pray  also,  that  those,  who  have  fallen,  may 
become  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  and  may 
have  the  wisdom  not  to  wish  for  a  crude  and  momentary 
medicine,  and  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  yet  fluctuating 
state  of  the  Church, — lest  they  should  appear  to  aggravate 
our  distresses  by  exciting  internally  seditious  and  in- 
flammatory commotions.  Let  them  knock  at  the  doors,  but 
not  break  them.  Let  them  go  to  the  tlu-eshold  of  the 
Church,  but  not  leap  over  it.  Let  them  watch  at  the  gates 
of  the  heavenly  camp,  but  with  that  modesty  which  becomes 
those  who  remember  they  have  been  deserters.  Let  them 
arm  themselves  indeed  with  the  weapons  of  humility,  and 
resume  that  shield  of  faith  which  they  dropped  through  the 
fear  of  death  ;  but  so  that  they  may  be  armed  against  the 
devil,— not  against  that  very  Church,  which  laments  over 
their  fall." 

The  want  of  a  bishop  at  Rome  was  an  additional  reason 
for  delay.  They  speak  of  certain  bishops  who  lived  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  also  of  others,  who,  through  the 
flame  of  persecution,  had  fled  to  them  from  distant  pro- 
vinces,— who  all  concurred  in  the  same  views. 

There  was  a  very  young  man,  named  Aurelius,  whom  Cy- 
prian speaks  of  as  greatly  excelling  in  the  graces  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  had  twice  undergone  the  rage  of  persecution 
for  the  sake  of  Christ : — Banishment  was  his  first  punish- 
ment, and  torture   the  second.     The  bishop  had  ordained 
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this  youth  a  reader  in  the  Church  of  Carthage  ;  and  he 
apologizes  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  times,  for  his  not  having  previously  consulted 
his  presbyters  and  deacons.  He  beseeches  them  to  pray, 
that  both  their  bishop  and  good  Aurelius  may  be  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions.  I  cannot  but 
hence  observe,  how  exact  and  orderly  the  ideas  of  ordina- 
tion were  in  those  times.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
godliness  among  us,  that  persons  can  now  be  introduced  to 
very  high  offices  in  the  ministry  without  much  previous 
trial,  ceremony,  or  difficulty.* 

Celerinus  was  also  ordained  a  reader  by  the  same  autho- 
rity .f  However  weak  in  judgment  he  may  appear  from 
the  transactions  between  him  and  Lucian  already  stated, 
the  man  suffered  with  great  zeal  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
The  very  beginning  of  the  persecution  found  him  a  ready 
combatant.  For  nineteen  days  he  had  remained  in  prison, 
fettered  and  starved ;  but  he  persevered,  and  escaped  at 
length  without  martyrdom.  His  grandfather  and  two  of 
his  imcles  had  suffered  for  Christ,  and  their  anniversaries 
were  celebrated  by  the  Church. 

It  seems,  that  Cyprian  thought  proper  to  reward  with 
honourable  estabUshments  in  the  Church  those  who  had 
suffered  with  the  greatest  faithfulness  in  the  persecution, 
which  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Numidicus  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  presbyter.  He  had  attended  :|;  a  great 
number  of  martyrs  who  were  murdered,  partly  with  stones, 
and  partly  by  fire.  His  wife,  sticking  close  by  his  side, 
was  burnt  to  death  with  the  rest :  He  himself,  half  burnt, 
buried  with  stones,  and  left  for  dead,  was  found  afterwards 
by  his  daughter ;  and,  through  her  care,  he  recovered.  Pro- 
bably, this  last  case  was  the  effect  of  the  tumultuary  rage 
of  a  persecuting  populace  :  The  ferocity  of  many  in  those 
times  did  not  permit  them  to  wait  for  legal  orders.  Who 
can  tell  the  number  of  Christian  sufferers,  which  this  mode 
of  oppression  must  have  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs  ? 

Amidst  all  these  cares,  the  charity  and  diligence  of  Cy- 

fman  towards  his  flock  were  unremitted.     The  reader  who 
oves  the  annals  of  genuine  and  active  godliness,  will  not 

♦  Epi8t.32.  t  Epist.  03.  J  Epist.  34. 
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be  wearied  in  seeing  still  fresh  proofs  of  it  in  extracts  of 
two  letters  to  his  clergy.* 

"  Dear  brethren,  1  salute  you  :  By  the  grace  of  God,  I 
am  still  safe  ;  and  I  wish  to  come  soon  to  you ; — that  our 
mutual  desire,  and  that  of  all  the  brethren,  may 
be  gratified.  Whenever,  on  the  settlement  of 
your  affidrs,  you  shall  write  to  me  that  I  ought  to  come,  or, 
if  the  Lord  should  condescend  to  make  it  plain  to  me  be- 
fore, then  I  will  come  to  you  ;  for  where  can  I  have  more 
happiness  and  joy,  than  there,  where  God  appointed  me 
both  first  to  become  a  believer,  and  also  to  grow  in  feith  ? 
I  beseech  you,  take  diligent  care  of  the  widows,  of  the  skk, 
and  of  all  the  poor ;  and  supply  also  strangers,  if  any  be 
indigent,  with  what  is  needful  for  them,  out  of  my  proper 
portion,  which  I  left  with  Rogatian  the  presbyter.  And 
lest  that  should,  by  this  time,  be  all  spent,  I  have  sent  by 
Naricus  the  Acolyth,!  another  sum  of  money  to  the  same 
presbyter,  that  you  may  the  more  readily  and  largely 
supply  the  distressed. 

"  Though  you  have  been  frequently  admonished  by  my 
letters  to  show  all  care  for  those,  who  have  glo- 
^'  riously  confessed  the  Lord,  and  are  in  prison,  yet 

I  must  repeatedly  intreat  your  attention  to  the  same  thing. 
I  wish  circumstances  would  permit  my  presence  among  you : 
With  the  greatest  pleasure  and  readiness  would  I  discharge 
these  solemn  duties  of  love  and  affection  towards  our  bre- 
thren. But — do  you  represent  me.  A  decent  care  for  the 
interment,  not  only  of  those  who  died  in  torture,  but  also 
of  such  as  died  under  the  pressures  of  confinement,  is  ne- 
cessary. For,  whoever  hath  submitted  himself  to  torture 
and  to  death,  under  the  eye  of  God,  hath  already  suffered 
all  that  God  would  have  him  to  suffer.  Mark  also  the  days 
in  which  they  depart  this  life,  that  we  may  celebrate  their 
commemoration  among  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs ; — 
though  our  most  faithful  and  devoted  friend  TertuUus,  who 
agreeably  to  his  usual  exactness  and  care,  attends  to  their 
obsequies,  hath  written,  and  still  writes  to  me,  and  sig- 
nifies the  days  in  which  the  blessed  martyrs  are  transmitted 
to  immortality.  Their  memorials  are  here  celebrated,  and 
I  hope  shortly,   under  Divine  Providence,   to  be  able  to 

♦  Epist.  3.5,  .36.      t  An  inferior  officer  of  the  Church,  signifying  nn  attendant. 
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celebrate  them  with  you.  Let  not  your  care  and  diligence 
be  wanting  for  the  poor,  who  have  stood  firm  in  the  faith, 
and  have  fought  with  us  in  the  Christian  warfare.  Our 
affectionate  care  and  attention  to  them  are  the  more  requi- 
site, because  neither  their  poverty  nor  persecution  have 
driven  them  from  the  love  of  Christ." 

Every  one  knows  into  what  idolatry  these  commemora- 
tions of  martyrs  afterwards  degenerated.  But  I  observe 
few  or  no  signs  of  it  in  the  days  of  Cyprian. 

In  addition  to  other  evils,  the  providence  of  God  now 
thought  fit  to  exercise  the  mind  of  Cjrprian  with  one  of  the 
most  distressing  calamities,  which  can  happen  to  a  lover  of 
peace  and  chanty, — the  rise  of  a  schism. 

There  *  existed  in  the  Church  of  Carthage  a  person  of  a 
very  exceptionable  character,  named  Felicissimus,  who  had 
long  been  a  secret  enemy  of  the  bishop.  By  the  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
same  artifices  and  blandishments  which  seditious  Feiids- 
persons  make  use  of  in  all  ages,  this  man  had  en-  """** 
tieed  some  of  the  flock  to  himself ;  and  he  held  communion 
with  them  on  a  certain  mountain.-t*  Among  these  and  in 
their  neighbourhood,  there  arrived  several  discreet  brethren, 
who  were  authorized  by  Cyprian  to  discharge  the  debts  of 
poor  Christians  ;  and  to  iumish  them  with  small  sums  of 
money  to  begin  business  again  ;  and  also  to  make  a  report 
of  their  ages,  conditions,  and  qualities,  that  he  might  select 
such  of  them  for  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  should  be  judged 
properly  qualified.  Felicissimus  opposed  and  thwarted  both 
these  designs.  Several  of  the  poor,  who  came  first  to  be 
relieved,  were  threatened  by  him  with  imperious  severity, 
because  they  refused  to  communicate  on  the  mountain.^ 
This  man  growing  more  insolent,  and  taking  advantage  of 
Cj^rian's  absence,  whose  return  he  speedily  expected,  be- 
cause the  persecution  had  nearly  ceased  at  Carthage,  raised 
an  opposition  against  the  bishop  in  form, — ^found  means  to 
unite  a  considerable  party  to  himself, — and  threatened  all 
those  persons,  who  did  not  choose  to  partake  in  the  sedition. 

♦  Epi8t.37. 
t  [Hence  called  montenses.  Fleury,  1.  6.  c.  51.     Epiph.  in  Ancorat.  torn. 
2.  c  13.jp.  18.] 

^  X  [It  18  a  question  whether  Monte  or  Morte  is  the  true  reading  :-HSupp|Os- 
ing  morte  to  be,  it  would  mean  that  they  should  not,  even  in  their  aying 
hour^  be  received  into  Church  communion  with  him. J 
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Among  other  crimes,  this  sower  of  discord  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery ;  and  he  now  saw  no  method  of  preventing  an 
infamous  excommunication,  but  that  of  setting  up  himself 
as  a  leader.  His  second  in  this  odious  business  was  named 
Augendus,  who  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the  same  views. 
Cyprian,  by  letter,  expressed  his  vehement  sorrow  on  ac- 
count of  these  evils,  promised  to  take  full  cognizance  of 
them  on  his  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  to  his 
clergy  to  suspend  from  communion  Felicissimus  and  his 
abettors.  His  clergy  wrote  to  him  in  answer,  that  they 
had  suspended  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  accordingly.* 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  not  wanting  upright  and 
zealous  ministers,  who  instructed  the  people  at  Carthage. 
Among  these  were  distinguished  Britius  the  presbyter,  i^ 
Hogatian  and  Numidicus,  confessors  ;  and  some  deacons  of 
real  godliness.  These  warned  their  flocks  of  the  evib  of 
schism,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  peace  and  unity,  and 
to  recover  the  lapsed  by  wholesome  methods.  In  addition 
to  their  labours,  Cyprian  now  wrote  to  the  people  them- 
selves.t  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  malice  and  perfidy  of  some 
presbyters  hath  eflected,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  come 
to  you  before  Easter. J  But  the  source  of  the  faction  of 
Felicissimus  is  now  discovered,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  His  followers  encourage 
certain  confessors,  that  they  should  not  harmonize  with 
their  bishop,  nor  observe  ecclesiastical  discipline  faithfiilly 
and  modestly.  And  as  if  it  were  too  little  for  them  to  have 
corrupted  the  minds  of  confessors,  and  to  have  armed  them 
against  their  pastor,  and  to  have  stained  the  glory  of  their 
confession,  they  turned  themselves  to  poison  the  spirits  of 
the  lapsed,  to  keep  them  from  the  great  duty  of  constant 
prayer,  and  to  invite  them  to  an  unsound  and  dangerous 
re-admission.  But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  watch  against 
the  snares  of  the  devil :  Be  on  your  guard  and  *  work  out 
your  own  salvation :'  this  is  a  second  and  a  different  sort  of 
persecution  and  temptation.  The  five  seditious  presbyters 
may  be  justly  compared  to  the  five  pagan  rulers,  who  lately 
in  conjunction  with  the  magistrates,  published  some  plausi- 
ble arguments  w  ith  a  view  of  subverting  souls.     The  same 

*  Epist.  .S8.  t  Epist.m). 

t  In  what  way  they  hinilercd  his  arriving  sooner  will  appear  afterwards. 
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method  is  now  tried,  for  the  ruin  of  your  souls,  by  the  five 
presbyters  with  Felicissimus  at  their  head :  They  teach  you, 
— ^that  you  need  not  petition ; — that  he  who  hath  denied 
Christ,  may  cease  to  supplicate  the  same  Christ  whom  he 
hath  denied ; — that  repentance  is  not  necessary ; — and  in 
short,  that  every  thing  should  be  conducted  in  a  novel  man- 
ner, and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

"  My  banishment  of  two  years,  and  my  mournful  separa- 
tion from  your  presence  ;  my  constant  grief  and  perpetual 
lamentation  ;  and  my  tears  flowing  day  and  night,  because 
the  pastor  whom  you  chose  with  so  much  love  and  zeal 
eould  not  salute  nor  embrace  you, — all  this,  it  seems,  was 
not  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  sorrow.  To  my  distressed 
and  exhausted  spirit  a  still  greater  evil  must  be  added,— 
that  in  so  great  a  solicitude  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  come 
over  to  you.  The  threats  and  snares  of  the  perfdious 
oblige  me  to  use  caution ;  lest,  on  my  arrival,  the  tumults 
ahovJd  increase ;  and  lest  I  myself,  the  bishop,  who  ought 
to  provide  in  all  things  for  peace  and  tranquiUity,  should 
seem  to  have  afibrded  matter  for  sedition,  and  again  to  ex- 
asperate the  miseries  of  the  persecution.  Most  dear  bre- 
thren, I  beseech  you  do  not  give  rash  credit  to  the  perni- 
cious representations  of  those  who  put  darkness  for  light : — 
They  speak,  but  not  from  the  word  of  the  Lord :  They, 
who  are  themselves  separated  from  the  Church,  promise  to 
restore  the  lapsed. 

"  There  is  one  Grod,  one  Christ,  one  Church.  Depart, 
I  pray  you,  far  from  these  men,  and  avoid  their  discourse, 
as  a  plague  and  pestilence.  They  hinder  your  prayers  and 
tears,  by  aflbrding  you  false  consolations.  Acquiesce,  I 
beseech  you,  in  my  counsel :  I  pray  daily  for  you,  and  de- 
sire you  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  by  the  grace  of  the 
Lord.  Join  your  prayers  and  tears  with  mine.  But,  if 
any  person  shall  despise  repentance,  and  betake  himself  to 
Felicissimus  and  to  his  faction,  let  him  know  that  his  re- 
admission  into  the  Church  will  be  impracticable." 

It  is  not  possible,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  glowing  charity,  which  reigned  in  Cyprian's  breast 
on  this  occasion.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  imbecility 
of  human  nature,  ever  prone  to  consult  ease,  to  humour  sel- 
fish feelings,  and  to  admit  flattery,  will  see  the  difficult  trials 
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of  patience,  which  faithAil  pastors,  in  all  a^s  have  endured 
from  the  insidious  arts  of  those  who  would  heal  the  wounds 
of  people  falsely.  Uncharitable — and,  imperious — are  the 
usual  epithets  with  which  they  are  aspersed  on  account  of 
their  faithfulness.  But  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 
But  there  was  also  another  character,  who  was  a  primary 
agent  in  these  disagreeable  scenes, — Novatus,  a  presbyter 
Character  of  Carthage,  a  man  extremely  scandalous  and  im- 
of  Novatus.  moral,*  His  domestic  crimes  had  been  so  noto- 
rious as  to  render  him  not  only  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  minister, 
but  even  unworthy  to  be  received  into  lay-communion.  The 
examination  of  his  conduct  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  1rfie  persecution  by  Decius  prevented  it 
He  it  was,  who  supported  and  cherished  the  views  of  Fe- 
licissimus  and  of  the  rest ;  and  he  appears,  by  his  address 
and  capacity,  to  have  been  extremely  well  qualified  to  pro- 
duce much  mischief  in  the  Church.  He  could  do  it  no 
service ;  because  he  was  absolutely  devoid  both  of  honesty 
and  conscience.  FeUcissimus  himself,  though  at  first  the 
ostensible  leader  of  the  congregation  on  the  mountain,  gave 
way  afterwards  to  one  of  the  five  presbyters,  named  Fortu- 
natus,  who  was  constituted  bishop  in  opposition  to  Cyprian. 
Most  of  the  five  had  been  already  branded  with  infamy  fi)r 
immoralities.  Yet  so  deep  is  the  corruption  of  human 
nature — that  such  characters  usually  find  advocates,  even 
where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shines,  and  where  there  exist 
pastors  of  eminent  sanctity.  The  fact  is,  pastors  of  this 
last  description  cause  numerous  enemies  to  themselves  by 
irritating  the  corruptions  of  wicked  men,  which  they  con- 
stantly do  by  refusmg  to  speak  peace  where  there  is  no 
peace.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  strength  of  these  evils, 
that  even  a  persecution  the  most  dreadful  yet  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church,  did  not  perfectly  unite  professors 
of  Christianity  in  love.  The  pious  reader  will,  hence,  infer 
the  necessity,  which  called  for  so  severe  a  scourge  to  the 
Church  ;  and  will  also  remark  the  advantages  thence  ac- 
cruing to  the  really  faithful,  either  by  happily  removing 
them  to  rest  out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  vanity,  or  by  promo- 
ting their  sanctification,  if  their  pilgrimage  were  prolonged. 
Novatus,  either  unwilling  to  face  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 

*  Epist.  48. 
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or  desirous  to  extend  the  mischiefi  of  schisniy  passed  the  sea 
and  came  to  Bome.  There  he  connected  himself  Account  of 
with  a  priest,  named  Novatian,  a  friend  of  the  Novatian. 
confessor  Moyses,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  sufferings  at  Bome  were  of  a  tedious  nature.  Novatus 
had  the  address  and  management  to  effect  the  separation  of 
Novatian  from  the  Church.  Moyses  renounced  all  inter- 
course with  his  former  friend  and  acquaintaince  on  account 
of  this  conduct;  and  soon  af);er  died  in  prison,  where  he 
had  been  confined  nearly  a  year.  Doubtless,  he  entered 
into  eternal  glory  at  length,  having  left  the  evidence  of 
modesty  and  peaceableness,  in  addition  to  his  other  more 
splendid  virtues,  as  testimonies  of  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Novatus  found  the  religious  ideas  of  his  new  associate 
and  partner  arranged  in  extreme  opposition  to  his  own. 
Novatian  had  been  a  Stoic  before  he  was  a  Christian ;  and 
he  still  retained  the  rigour  of  the  sect  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  disapproved  of  receiving  those  into  the  Church  who 
once  had  lapsed,  though  they  gave  the  sincerest  marks  of 
repentance.  Full  of  these  unwarranted  severities,  he  ex- 
claimed against  the  wise  and  well-tempered  lenity  of  the 
Boman  clergy  in  receiving  penitents.  Many  of  the  clergy 
of  Bome,  who  were  still  in  prison  for  the  fidth  ; — and  among 
these  Maximus  and  others,  to  whom  Cyprian  had  formerly 
written, — were  seduced  by  this  apparent  zeal  for  Church- 
discipline  ;  and  they  joined  Novatian.  His  African  tutor, 
with  astonishing  inconsistency,  after  having  stirred  up  a 
general  indignation  in  his  own  country  and  against  his  own 
bishop  on  account  of  severity  to  the  lapsed,  now  supported 
a  party  who  complained  of  too  much  lenity  at  Bome.  It 
is  nard  to  say  which  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  worse: — 
Novatus  defended  both  within  the  compass  of  two  years ; 
— and  with  equal  pertinacity. 

The  Boman  clergy  thought  it  high  time  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent. They  had,  for  sixteen  months,*  with  singular  piety 
and  fortitude,  governed  the  Church  during  one  of  its  most 
stormy  seasons.  Schism  was  now  added  to  persecution : 
The  necessity  of  choosing  a  bishop  grew  more  and  more 
uigent ;  yet  a  bishop  of  Kome  must,  of  course,  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  martyrdom ; — for  Decius  threat- 

•  Fleury,  b.  8.  [c.  52.] 
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ened  all  bishops  with  pfreat  haughtiness  and  asperity.  Six- 
teen of  them  happened  to  be  then  at  Rome,  and  these  or- 
dained Cornelius  as  the  successor  of  Fabian.  He  was  verv 
unwilling  to  accept  the  office ;  but  the  people,  who  were 
present,  approved  of  his  ordination  ;  and  no  step  was  to  be 
neglected,  which  might  be  useful  in  withstanding  the  grow- 
ing schism.  The  life  of  Cornelius  appears  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Gospel :  Novatian,  however,  not  only  vented 
many  calumnies  against  him,  but  also  contrived,  in  a  very 
irregular  manner,*  to  be  elected  bishop  in  opposition. 

Thus  was  formed  the  first  body  of  Christians,  who,  in 

modem  language,  may  be  called  dissenters  ;  that  is,  men, 

The  first      who  Separate  from  the  general   Church,   not  on 

DiMcntew.    grOUUds  of  DOCTRINE,  but  of  DISCIPLINE.       The 

Novatianists  held  no  opinions  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  certain  from  some  writings  of  Novatian 
extant,t  that  their  leader  was  sound  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  the  confessors,  whom  his  pretensions  to 
superior  J  purity  had  seduced,  returned  afterwards  to  the 
communion  of  Cornelius,  and  mourned  over  their  own 
credulity.  In  a  letter  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  a  few  circumstances  are  occasionally  mentioned, 
from  which  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
at  that  time,  may  be  collected.^  There  were  under  the 
bishop  forty-six  priests,  seven  deacons,  seven  subdeacons, 
forty-two  acolyths,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  porters, 
and  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  widows,  and  infirm  or 
disabled  persons.  "  The  number  of  the  laity  was,"  sap 
he,  "  innumerable."  I  don't  know  so  authentic  a  memo- 
rial of  the  number  of  the  Christians  in  those  times. 

In  this  letter  he  charges  Novatian, — perhaps  without  suf- 
ficient warrant, — ^with  having  denied  hunself  to  be  a  priest 
during  the  heat  of  the  persecution,  and  with  obliging  his 
separatists,  when  he  administered  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  swear  to  adhere  to  himself.  The  party,  however,  at 
Rome,  daily  lost  ground :  Nicostratus  the  deacon  was  among 
the  very  few  persons  of  note  there,  who,  after  being  seduced 

*  See  in  Euseb.  [vi.  c.  43.]     Cornelius's  letter  concerning  Novatian, 
whom  Eusebius,  l>y  mistake,  confounds  with  Novatus. 

t  See  Waterland's  Importance  of  the  Trinity,  [c  6.  p.  347  1 
X  Epist.4J)and50.  * 

§  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century.     [Euseb.  vi.  c.  43.1 
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by  the  arts  of  Novatian,  did  not  return  into  communion 
and  peace  with  Cornelius.  Conscious  of  scandalous  crimes,* 
this  schismatic  fled  from  Rome  into  Africa ; — whither  Nova- 
tus  himself  also  returned  ;  and  there  the  Novatians  found 
many  adherents,  and  are  said  to  have  elected  for  themselves, 
as  a  sort  of  counter-bishop,  a  presbyter,  named  Maximus, 
who  had  been  lately  sent  as  deputy  from  Rome  by  Novatian, 
to  inform  Cyprian  of  the  new  election  t  in  opposition  to  that 
of  CorneUus.  This  same  deputy,  Cyprian  had  rejected  from 
communion. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  have  detailed  these 
events  so  distinctly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  symp- 
toms of  declension  in  the  Church, — the  unity  of  which  was 
now  broken  for  the  first  time :  for  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded 
that  all  the  Novatians  were  men  void  of  the  faith  and  love  of 
Jesus.  The  artifices  of  Satan  also,  in  pushing  forward  op- 
posite extremes,  are  worthy  of  notice  :  The  skilftil  tempter 
tries  both  the  lax  and  the  severe  method  of  discipline. 
The  former  he  finds  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  our  times  ;  but  it  could  gain  no  solid  footing  in 
the  third  century.  The  Novatian  schism  stood  at  last  on 
the  ground  of  excessive  severity  ; — a  certain  proof  of  the 
strictness  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  then  fashionable 
among  Christians,  and,  of  course,  of  great  purity  of  life  and 
doctrine  having  been  prevalent  among  them  :  To  reftise  the 
re-admission  of  penitents  was  a  dangerous  instance  of  pha- 
risaical  pride :  but,  in  justice  to  Novatian,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  he  advised  the  exhorting  of  the  lapsed  to 
repentance,  though  he  thought  that  they  should  then  be 
kft  to  the  judgment  of  God.  On  the  same  plan  he  also 
condemned  second  marriages  : — Extreme  austerity  and 
superstition  were  growing  evils  in  this  century  ;  and  they 
were  cherished  by  false  philosophy. 

At  length,  Cyprian  ventured  out  of  his  retreat  and  re- 
turned to  Carthage.  In  what  manner  he  there  conducted 
himself,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  The  Novatians  called  themselves  Cathari,  pure  people, 
t  The  election  of  Novatian. 
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CHAP.    X. 

CYPRIAN'S  SETTLEMENT  OF  HIS  CHURCH  AFTER  HIS  RETURN, 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH  TILL  THE  PER- 
SECUTION UNDER  CALLUS. 

The  prudence  of  Cyprian  had  been  so  remarkable  during 
the  whole  of  the  persecution  of  Decius,  that  we  may  fiurly 
conclude  he  had  ceased  to  apprehend  any  personal  danger 
when  he  appeared  again  in  public  at  Carthage.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  the  cessation  of  malice,  but  the  distraction  of  public 
affairs,  which  put  an  end  to  this  persecution.  Decius  on  ac- 
count of  the  incursion  of  the  Goths,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome ;  and  God  gave  a  respite  to  his  servants,  while  men  of 
the  world  were  wholly  taken  up  with  resisting  or  nloumiiig 
under  their  secular  calamities.*  After  Easter  a  council  was 
held  at  Carthage,  and  the  eyes  of  Christians  were  turned 
toward  it :  The  Church  was  in  a  very  conftised  state  ;  and 
some  settlement  of  it  was  expected  under  the  auspices  of 
Cyprian  and  the  other  bishops  of  Africa.  At  first,  a  short 
delay  was  occasioned  on  account  of  doubts  which  arose  re- 
specting the  validity  of  the  election  of  Comelius.f  But  an 
exact  information  of  the  circumstances  laid  open  the  truth : 
The  regularity  of  his  appointment,  and  the  violation  of  order 
in  the  schismatical  ordination  of  Novatian,  by  some  persons 
who  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  appeared  so  clearly, 
that  no  room  for  hesitation  was  left :  Novatian  was  rejected 
in  the  African  synod: — Felicissimus,  with  his  five  presbyters, 
was  condemned ;  and  Cornelius  was  owned  as  legitimate 
bishop  of  Kome.  And  now  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  which 
had  given  so  much  disquietude,  and  which  Cyprian  had  so 
often  promised  to  settle  in  full  council,  was  finally  deter- 
mined : — and  with  men,  who  feared  Gt)d,  it  was  no  hard 
thing  to  adjust  a  due  medium.  A  proper  temperature  was 
used  between  the  precipitation  of  the  lapsed  and  the  stoical 

♦  [About  this  time  Cyprian  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  short  trea- 
tise, de  lapsis,  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  he  tells  some  extraordinary  storifli 
about  the  effects  which  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  produced  upon 
some  who,  in  the  persecution,  had  fallen  from  the  faith,  and  that  in  one 
case  the  bread  was  changed  into  a  cinder  ;  stories  which  sufficiently  show, 
tliat  ignorance  and  superstition  must  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Christians  at  Carthage  at  that  time,  and  that  lie  himself  was 
either  very  superstitious,  or  imagined  that  stories,  however  absurd,  pro- 
vided they  favoured  Church  discipline,  were  not  only  not  to  be  discredited, 
but  to  be  vouched  for.]  t  See  Cornelius's  letter  in  Euseb.  [vi.  c.  43.] 
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severity  of  Novatian.  Hence,  tried  penitents  were  restored, 
and  the  case  of  dubious  characters  was  deferred  ;  and  yet 
every  method  of  Christian  charity  was  used  to  bring  about 
and  facilitate  their  repentance  and  re-admission. 

Fortunatus  preserved  still  a  schismatical  assembly.  But 
both  this  bishop  and  his  flock  shrunk  soon  into  insignificance. 
The  Christian  authority  of  Cyprian  was  restored.  The  No- 
vatian party  alone  remained  a  long  time  after,  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  numerous  enough  to  continue  a  distinct  body  of 
professing  Christians.  The  very  little  satisfactory  light, 
which  Christian  annals  aflbrd  concerning  these  Dissenters, 
shall  be  given  in  its  place.  And,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Almighty  has  not  limited  his  creatures  to  any  particu- 
lar and  strictly  defined  modes  of  Church-government,  I 
cannot  be  under  much  temptation  to  partiality.  The  laws 
of  historical  truth  have  obliged  me  to  state  facts  which  prove 
their  secession  to  have  been  unjustifiable  ;  but  that  circum- 
stance does  not  render  it  impossible  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
might  be  with  some  of  this  people  during  their  continuance 
as  a  distinct  body  of  Christians. 

Thus  did  it  please  God  to  make  use  of  the  vigour  and 
perseverance  of  Cyprian  in  recovering  the  Church  of  Car- 
thage from  a  state  of  most  deplorable  declension.  First,  she 
had  lost  her  purity  and  piety  to  a  very  alarming  degree  ; 
then,  she  was  torn  with  persecution,  and  sifted  by  the  storm 
so  much  that  the  greatest  part  of  her  professors  apostatized ; 
and,  lastly,  she  was  convulsed  by  schisms,  through  men's 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  God's  own  word  in 
wholesome  discipUne  and  sincere  repentance.  On  Cyprian's 
return,  however,  a  new  train  of  regulation  was  established 
by  the  council  of  Carthage  ;  and  unity  was  restored  in  a 
great  measure  :  The  accounts  of  the  succeeding  transac- 
tions are  imperfect ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  God  was  much  recovered  in  these  parts. 

Decius  lost  his  life  in  battle  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  afl;er  having  reigned  thirty  months.  A  prince — 
neither  deficient  in  abilities  nor  in  moral  virtues  ;  Decius  siain 
but  distinguished,  during  this  whole  period,  by  ^*  ^  ^^• 
the  most  cruel  persecution  of  the  Church  of  God  ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bent  on  its  ruin  ;  but  was  stopped  in 
his  career  by  an  overruling  Providence, 

Y  2 
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The  Church  was  now  allowed  peace  for  a  little  time  under 
Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius. 

There  remain  a  few  circumstances  to  be  observed,  which 
attended  this  persecution  in  the  West,  before  we  proceed  to 
relate  its  effects  in  the  Eastern  Church, 

Cyprian,  zealous  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  informed 
Cornelius,*  that  certain  persons  came  to  Carthage  ftom 
Novatian,  who  insisted  on  being  heard  as  to  some  charses 
which  they  had  to  produce  against  Cornelius  : — But,  that 
as  sufficient  and  ample  testimony  had  ahready  been  given  in 
favour  of  Cornelius,  as  a  prudent  delay  had  also  been  made, 
— and  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  authen- 
tically exhibited,  any  further  audience  of  the  Novatians 
had  been  refused.  These,  he  observes,  strove  then  to  make 
a  party  in  Africa  ;  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  diflferent 
towns  and  private  houses.  The  council  of  Carthage  in- 
formed them  that  they  ought  to  desist  from  their  obstmaey, 
and  not  to  relinquish  their  mother  Church  ;  but  to  own, 
that  a  bishop  being  once  constituted  and  approved  by  the 
testimony  and  judgment  of  his  coUea^es  and  of  the  people, 
another  could  not  be  lawfully  set  up  m  his  room  :  and,  tnat 
therefore,  if  they  intended  to  act  peaceably  and  faitUyiy, 
— if  they  pretended  to  be  the  assertors  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ, — they  ought  to  return  to  the  Church. 

Though  the  ideas  contained  in  this  epistle  may  appear 
very  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  thinking  contracted  by  many 
professors  of  godliness  in  our  days,  I  see  not,  I  own,  on  whi 
principles  they  can  be  controverted.  There  is  a  medium 
between  the  despotism  of  idolatrous  Rome  and  the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  modem  ecclesiastical  polity.  Are  not  peace 
and  unity  precious  things  ? — and  ought  not  they  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Church  if  possible? — Then  why  should  not 
the  decided  sense  of  the  majority  prevail,  where  that  mode 
of  evangelically  settling  a  Church  has  been  usual,  and 
where  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  coun- 
try,— and  lastly,  where  pastors  sound  in  faith  and  decorous 
in  manners  have  been  appointed  ? — Can  it  be  right  for  a 
small  number  of  individuals  to  dissent — and  that,  on  no 
better  ground,  than  their  own  fancy  and  humour  ?  f     This 

*  Epist.  40. 
t  The  autlioi*  would  by  no  means  be  understood  here  to  encroach  on  the 
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is  not  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
Such,  however,  was  the  first  origin  of  the  Novatian  schism. 
Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  approve  the  un- 
restrained and  imscriptural  manner  of  conducting  religious 
communities,  which  now  so  unhappily  prevails ;  who  feel  no 
pity  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor  care  how  much  her  mem- 
bers be  torn  one  from  another,  and  who  make  no  more  dif- 
ficulty of  changing  their  pastors  than  their  workmen  ;  will 
not  enter  into  the  beauty  of  Cyprian's  charitable  concern 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  evident,  union  at  Rome 
was  as  much  on  his  heart  as  union  at  Carthage,  because 
he  considered  Christ's  body  as  one.  He  explains  *  to  Cor- 
nelius why  he  was  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  bishop, 
and  how  he  was  honourably  received  on  full  information. 
He  speaks  of  the  Roman  schism  with  horror  ;  he  represents 
the  Christian  schismatics,  as  refusing  the  bosom  and  the 
embrace  of  their  mother,  and  as  setting  up  an  adulterous 
head  out  of  the  Church.  I  attempt  not  to  vindicate  ex- 
pressions which  go  to  the  length  of  a  total  condemnation  of 
the  persons  of  schismatics  :  Schism  is  not  so  deadly  an  evil 
as  heresy  ;  nor  must  we  undertake  to  judge  the  hearts  of 
others.  But  when  all  this  is  allowed, — ^Does  not  the  zeal  of 
Cyprian  call  for  similar  candour  ? — The  mischief,  which  had 
just  begun  to  show  itself  in  Rome  and  Carthage,  was  then 
NEW  in  the  Christian  world.  Before  the  time  of  this  able 
and  active  prelate,  no  instance  had  happened  of  any  separa- 
tions made  from  the  Church,  except  in  the  case  of  damnable 

right  of  private  judgment ;  but  he  laments  sincerely  that  the  evil  of  sepa- 
rmtion  should  have  been  considered  b^  the  Novatians  as  a  trifling  matter  ; 
and  he,  further,  laments,  that  a  spirit  of  the  same  kind  should  appear  to 
prevail  strongly  in  our  own  days. — "  Does,  then,  right  and  wrong, — will 
any  one  say, — -depend  upon  numbers  ?  Have  not  the  few  as  undoubted  a 
right  to  their  own  opinions  as  the  many  ?  " — Such  questions  are  oft«n 
aaked, — and  with  an  air  of  triumph.  But,  after  all,  who  ever  denied  this 
right  of  opinion  ;  this  right  to  think  1  It  is  the  right  of  acting  according 
to  this  rignt  of  opinion  that  is  contested.  Let  a  man,  for  example,  in  his 
private  judgment,  prefer  for  his  pastor  or  his  bishop  some  person  difi^erent 
m>m  him  who  has  been  elected  by  the  majority  ;  let  him  publicly  show 
this  preference  at  the  time  of  giving  his  suflrage  ;  but  let  him  remember 
to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  the  appointment  of  the  person  elected  ;  and  not 
endeavour  to  divide  the  Church  of  Christ  by  placing  a  rejected  candidate 
or  some  other  favourite  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  election 
of,  perhaps,  a  trulv  godly  and  religious  man. 

But  in  all  this  the  author  supposes  either  the  Lex  scripta  or  the  Lex  non 
scripta  of  the  country  to  authorize  ecclesiastical  appointments  by  election. 

*  Epist.  41. 
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heresies  :  Slight  and  tolerable  inconveniences  had  not  yet 
been  thought  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  such  violent  mea- 
sures ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  if  really  good  men  in  all  ages 
had  possessed  the  same  conscientious  dread  of  the  sin  of 
Schism,  it  would  have  fared  much  better  with  vital  Chiia- 
tianity ;  and,  further,  those  separations  w^hich  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made,  when  false  worship  and  false  doctrine  are  preva- 
lent, would  have  been  treated  with  more  respect  in  the  worid. 

Encouraged  with  the  success  of  his  pacific  labours  at 
home,  Cyprian  endeavoured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  the 
Roman  Christians.  He  was  sensible  that  the  example  rf 
the  confessoi-s,  whom  Novatian's  appearance  of  superior 
piety  in  discipline  had  seduced,  had  occasioned  a  great  de- 
fection. He  wTote  respectfully  to  his  former  correspondents, 
and  assured  them  that  the  deepest  sadness  had  possessed 
his  breast  on  their  account :  he  reminds  them  of  the  honour 
of  their  faithful  suflerings :  he  intreats  them  to  return  to 
the  Church  ;  and  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  their  fflo- 
rious  confession  of  Christ  with  their  present  irregularity. 
But  so  exactly  attentive  was  Cyprian  to  order,  that  he  first 
sent  the  letter  to  Cornelius,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  to 
him,  and  submitted  to  his  consideration  before  he  would 
suffer  it  to  be  sent  to  the  confessors.*  With  the  same  cau- 
tious charity  he  explains  again  to  Cornelius  some  things 
which  had  given  umbrage  to  that  prelate  with  respect  to 
the  delay  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  ordination.t  These 
transactions  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  my  plan  ;  and  to  be 
singularly  instructive.  The  conduct  of  this  African  bishop 
is  calculated  to  admonish  Christian  ministers  in  all  ages  to 
enlarge  their  view\s  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  never  to  feel  assured  that  they  grow  in  true 
zeal  and  true  charity,  as  long  as  they  do  not  fear  the  evib 
of  division,  and  do  not  labour  to  preserve  peace  and  unity. 

The  progress  of  Christian  grace  will  always  be  much  seen 
in  the  just  management  of  matters  of  this  kind. 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Cyprian  had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  Maximus 
and  the  other  seduced  confessors,  whose  undoubted  piety 
gave  the  chief  support  to  Novatian's  party.  But  another 
circumstance  hap}>enod  about  the  same  time,  which  contri- 

*  JOpist.  4-2,  43.  t  Epiet.  44. 
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buted  to  open  their  eyes  efFectually.  The  excessive  eager- 
ness of  the  schismatics  at  Rome  defeated  their  own  end. 
With  the  view  of  increasing  the  Schism,  they  were  so  frau- 
dulent as  to  send  out  frequent  letters  in  the  names  of  these 
confessors,  almost  throughout  all  the  Churches.  Maximus 
and  the  rest  became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly surprised :  they  owned  they  knew  not  a  syllable 
of  the  contents  of  these  letters :  and  they  heartily  desired 
a  re-union  with  the  Church.  The  whole  body  of  the  Koman 
Christians, — and  probably,  at  that  time  no  purer  Church 
existed, — sympathized  with  these  confessors  both  in  their 
seduction  and  in  their  recovery.  Tears  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving to  God  burst  forth  in  the  assembly.  "  We  con- 
tes8j^  say  Maximus  and  the  rest  with  ingenuous  frankness, 
"  our  mistake.  We  own  Cornelius  the  bishop  of  the  most 
holy  general  *  Church,  chosen  by  Almighty  Grod  and  by 
Christ  our  Lord ;  we  suffered  an  imposture :  We  were  cir- 
cumvented by  treachery  and  a  captious  plausibility  of 
speech :  and  though  we  seem  to  have  had  some  communi- 
cation with  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic,t  yet  our  mind  was 
sincerely  with  the  Church ;  for  we  knew  that  there  is  one 
God,  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  whom  we  have  confessed ;  one 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  one  bishop  ought  to  be  in  the  gen- 
eral Church."  "Should  we  not,"  says  Cornelius,  "be 
moved  with  their  profession ; — and,  by  restoring  them  to 
the  Church,  give  them  the  opportunity  of  acting  according 
to  that  belief  which  they  have  dared  to  profess  before  all 
the  world  ?  We  have  restored  Maximus  the  presbyter  to 
his  office : — the  rest  we  have  also  received  with  the  zealous 
consent  of  the  people." 

Cyprian,  with  his  usual  animation, J  congratulated  Cor- 
nelius on  the  event ;  and  describes  the  happy  effect  which 
the  example  of  the  confessors  had  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. And,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  modem  times,  much 
evil  might  have  been  prevented  in  the  Church  of  Christ, — 
if  many  excellent  men,  who  have  suflTered  their  minds  to 
be  harassed  by  needless  and  frivolous  scruples,  had  possessed 

•  I  choose  to  translate  Comelius's  Catholice  in  fipist.  45,  which  J^ives 
an  account  of  this  transaction,  general  rather  than  catholic,  to  distin- 
guish the  Church  of  Christ  at  lai^e  from  particular  separatists. 

••■  They  confound  here  two  terms  that  ought  to  he  kept  distinct.  Novatian 
was  a  schismatic,  but  not  a  heretic.  X  ^pis^*  ^- 
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more  teii(U.'rness  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
schism  and  separation.  "  No  one  can  now  be  deceived," 
says  Cyprian,  "  by  the  loquacity  of  a  frantic  schismatic, 
since  it  appears  that  good  and  glorious  soldiers  of  Christ 
could  not  long  be  detained  out  of  the  Church  by  perfidy 
and  fallacy." 

The  I^ovatians  being  baffled  at  Rome,  Novatus  and 
Nicostratus  went  over  to  Africa.  We  have  ahready  taken 
notice  of  their  seditious  attempts  in  those  parts.  Cornelius,* 
by  letter,  warned  Cyprian  of  the  probable  approach  of  the 
schismatics  ;  and  certainly,  there  is  a  disagreeable  harsh- 
ness of  language  in  this  account  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as 
in  the  fragment  of  his  Epistle  preserved  by  Eusebius.f 

Of  Novatus  himself,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  must 
have  thorcmghly  known  him,  asserts  expressly  and  circum- 
stantially that  he  was  guilty  of  horrible  crimes,  which,  in 
truth,  it  is  neither  pleasant  to  particularize,  nor  does  the 
plan  of  this  historj-  call  for  such  a  detail.  The  honest 
charity  of  C\7)rian  recjuires  that  this  testimony  should  be 
admitted.  {:  This  bishop  was  as  remarkable  for  moderation 
as  for  zeal.  He  speaks  with  much  sensibility  of  persons 
seduced  hy  the  arts  of  the  foul  impostor ;  and  observes — 
"  Those  only  will  perish,  who  are  wilful  in  their  evils.  The 
rest,  says  he,  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father  will  unite  with 
us,  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  our  patience." 
I  wish  this  benevolent  spirit  had  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing Novatian  as  peri'ectly  as  he  knew  Novatus.  But  a 
Roman,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  come  into  Africa 
at  all,  could  only  be  made  known  to  him  by  report.  I 
shall  find  a  convenient  place  by  and  by,  in  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  such  further  remarks  upon  him  as  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials  will  supply.  Let  the  cancUd 
reader,  however,  always  henv  in  mind,  that  though  Novatus 
was,  doubtless,  a  very  wicked  man,  though  no  ground  for 
the  separation  appears  in  history,  and  though  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  "the  Spirit  of  God  had  left 
the  general  Church  to  abide  with  the  dissentients,  yet  the 
personal  character  of  several  of  the  supporters  of  the  schism 
might  still  be  excellent. 

In  answer  to  a  friendly  letter  of  the  Roman  confessors,^ 

"  Kj.ibt.  47.         t  I  KiifH«l).  vi.  c.4.^.]        7  Kj.ist.  1«.        §  Kpist.  40,  50. 
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Cyprian,  after  congratulating  them  on  their  re-union  with 
the  Church,  and  expressing  his  sincere  sorrow  for  the  foiv 
mer  defection,  delivers  his  sentiments  on  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians m  this  point.  The  flattering  idea,  which  had  seduced 
these  good  men,  was  a  notion  of  constituting  a  Church  here 
on  earth  exactly  pure  and  perfect.  The  man,  who  sus- 
tained so  much  ill-will  on  account  of  discipline,  may  be 
heard  with  patience  on  this  subject.  Yet  he  was  far  from 
supposing  that  fallible  mortals  should  be  able,  in  all  cases, 
to  decide  positively  who  were  true  Christians  and  who  not, 
and  to  rectify  all  abuses,  and  to  cleanse  the  Church  of  all 
its  tares.  The  middle  state  between  impracticable  efforts 
of  severity  and  licentious  neglect  was  Cyprian's  judgment. 
He  thought  it  necessary  that  the  lapsed  should  show  good 
marks  of  penitence  ;  and  he  held  it  highly  culpable  to  se- 
parate from  the  visible  Church,  for  the  want  of  that  exact 
purity  in  the  members  which  the  present  state  of  things 
does  not  admit.  But  let  us  hear  the  bishop  himself:  The 
subject  is  not,  indeed,  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  deserves 
on  account  of  its  practical  influence,  to  be  deeply  considered 
by  all  friends  of  vital  godliness. 

**  Though  there  appear  to  be  tares  in  the  Church,  our 
faith  and  love  ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  seeing  them,  so 
that  we  should  desert  our  post.  Our  business  is  to  labour, 
that  we  ourselves  may  stand  a  scrutiny,  that  when  the 
wheat  shall  be  gathered  into  the  harvest,  we  may  receive 
reward  according  to  our  labour.  The  Apostle  speaks  of 
vessels  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth,  and  some  to  honour  and  some  to  dishonour. 

"  Be  it  our  care  that  we  be  found  vessels  of  gold  or  silver : 
but  we  are  not  to  break  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  earth :  this 
belongs  to  the  Lord  alone,  who  has  a  rod  of  iron.  The  ser- 
vant cannot  be  greater  than  his  master :  nor  must  any  man 
claim  to  himself  what  the  Father  attributes  to  the  Son  alone : 
— No  man  should  think  himself*  capable  of  thoroughly 
purging  the  floor,  or  of  separating  all  the  wheat  from  the 
tares  by  human  judgment.  To  think  so  is  proud  obstinacy 
and  sacrilegious  presumption,  which  a  depraved  madness 
assmnes  to  itself;  and  while  some  lay  claim  to  a  dominion 
of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  justice  and  equity,  they 
arc  lost  to  the   Church  ;  and,  while  they  insolently  extol 
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themselves,  they  become  blinded  by  their  passions,  so  as  to 
lose  the  light  of  truth.  With  these  views,  we  have  aimed 
at  a  proper  medium  ;  we  have  contemplated  the  balance  ct 
the  Lord ;  we  have  thirsted  exceedingly  that  we  might  be 
directed  both  by  the  holiness  and  the  mercy  of  Grod  the 
Father ;  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  deliberation,  we  have 
settled  a  just  mediocrity.  I  refer  you  to  my  own  books  on 
the  subject,  which  I  lately  read  here ;  and  which,  from 
motives  of  brotherly  love,  1  have  sent  over  to  you,  to  read. 
In  them  there  is  wanting  neither  a  due  censure  of  the 
lapsed,  nor  medicine  to  heal  the  penitent.  I  have  expfreased 
also  my  thoughts  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  best 
of  my  feeble  judgment."* 

There  was  a  bishop  of  some  note,  named  Antoniiu,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  embrace  the  Novatian  schism.  To  him 
Cyprian  in  a  long  letter  explains  with  much  force  and 
clearness  the  whole  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  A  short 
abridgment  of  it  may  merit  perusal,  because  of  the  cha- 
rity and  good  sense  which  run  through  itf 

He  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by 
showing,  in  both  cases,  the  views  on  which  he  acted  under 
very  different  circumstances,  formerly  with  strictness,  now 
with  lenity  ; — he  informs  him  what  had  been  determined 
both  at  Rome  and  Carthage  concerning  the  lapsed ; — ^he 
enlarges  on  the  virtues  of  Uomelius,  who  had  ventured  his 
life  in  a  time  of  severe  trial  under  Decius  ; — he  defends  him 
against  the  unjust  aspersions  of  the  Novatians,  and  demon- 
strates, that  very  different  rules  and  methods  should  be 
used,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  offenders ;  and  that 
Novatian's  stoicism,  by  which  all  sins  are  equal,  was  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity.  He  supports 
his  ideas  of  mercy  by  striking  and  apposite  passages  of 
Scripture.  For  instance  ;  "  the  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  the  sick."  What  sort  of  a  physician  is  he,  who  says, 
*'  I  cure  only  the  sound  ?  "  "  Nor  ought  we  to  think  aJI 
those  whom  we  see  wounded  by  a  degree  of  apostacy, 
during  the  deadly  persecution,  to  be  absolutely  dead ;  but 
rather  to  lie  half  dead  only,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
covered by  sound  faith  and  penitence,  so  as  yet  to  disriay 
in  future  the  true  characters  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 

He  means  his  treatises  on  the  Lapsed,  and  on  the  Unity  of  the  Ghureh. 
t   Epist.  51. 
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He  shows  that  the  censures  of  the  Church  ought  not  to 
anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  His  quotations  of 
Scripture,  in  behalf  of  receiving  penitents  again  into  the 
Church  may  well  be  spared  :— The  Novatian  uncharitable- 
ness  will,  in  our  days,  scarcely  find  a  defender. 

He  beautifully  insists  on  the  propriety  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  mercy,  gentleness,  and  charity,  and  exposes  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  present  dissent  from  this  circumstance, 
— that  formerly,  in  Africa,  some  bishops  excluded  adulterers 
from  a  return  into  the  Church, — but  they  did  not  form  a 
schism  on  that  account.  And  yet  an  adulterer  appears  to 
him  to  deserve  a  greater  degree  of  severity  than  a  man  who 
lapses  through  fear  of  torment.  He  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  the  Novatians  in  exhorting  men  to  repent,  while  they 
rob  them  of  all  those  comforts  and  hopes  which  should  en- 
courage repentance.  It  is  observable,  that  he  alleges  no- 
thing particular  against  the  personal  character  of  Novatian : 
— but  he  blames  ochism  with  an  excess  of  severity  not  to 
be  defended. 

From  another  circumstance  we  are  led  to  remark  the 
strict  mess  of  discipline  which  then  prevailed  in  the  purest 
Churches.  Several  persons,  who  stood  firm  for  a  time  in 
persecution,  and  afterwards  fell  through  extremity  of  tor- 
ment, were  kept  three  years  in  a  state  of  exclusion  fix)m 
the  Church  ;  and  yet  they  lived  all  that  time  with  every 
mark  of  true  repentance.  Cyprian  being  consulted,*  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  be  re-admitted  to  communion. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  persecution  from  Gallus  now 
threatening  the  Church,  Cyprian,  with  the  African  synod, 
wrote  to  Cornelius  on  the  subject  of  hastening  the  reception 
Off  penitents,  that  they  might  be  armed  for  the  approaching 
storm.f 

In  the  mean  time  Felicissimus  finding,  after  his  condem- 
nation, no  security  to  his  reputation  in  Africa,  crossed  the 
sea  to  Rome,  raised  a  party  against  Cornelius,  and  by  me- 
naces, threw  him  into  great  fear.  Cyprian's  spirit  seems 
more  disturbed  on  this  occasion  t  than Ihave  seen  reason  to 
observe  in  any  of  his  epistles.  He  supports  the  dignity  of 
the  episcopal  character  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  continual  ill  treatment  from  seditious  cha- 

♦  Epist.  52.  t  Epbt.  63.  J  [Epist.  54,] 
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racters  had  led  him  into  some  degree  of  impatience :  The 
language  he  uses  concerning  the  authority  of  bishops,  would 
sound  strange  to  our  ears,  though  it  by  no  means  contains 
any  definite  ideas  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  The  whole 
epistle  is  calculated  to  rouse  the  dejected  spirit  of  Corne- 
lius ;  and  shows  much  of  the  hero — less  of  the  Christian. 
He  confesses — that  he  speaks  grieved  and  irritated,  by  a 
series  of  unmerited  ill  usage.  He  takes  notice  that  at  the 
very  time  of  writing  this,  he  was  again  demanded  by  the 
people  to  be  exposed  to  the  lions.  He  speaks  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  Fortunatus  and  also  of  Maximus,  by  the  schisma- 
tics, in  a  contemptuous  manner.  It  is  very  evident,  that, 
on  the  whole,  he  triumphed  in  Carthage  among  his  own 
people.  His  great  virtues  and  unquestionable  sincerity  se- 
cured him  their  affections ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  patient  and  discreet  in  the  re-admission  of 
offenders :  He  complains  that,  in  some  cases,  they  were 
violent  and  resentful; — and  in  others  precipitately  easy 
and  favourable.  The  eloquence,  and  even  the  genuine 
charity  of  this  great  man,  appears  throughout  this  fifty-fourth 
epistle  ; — but  it  is  deficient  in  the  meekness  and  the  mode- 
ration, which  shine  in  his  other  performances. 


CHAr.  XL 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  DECIUS  IN  THE 
EASTERN  CHURCH. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  were,  in  those  times, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  Greek  and  Koman  lan- 
guage, though  cemented  by  the  common  bond— of  the 
Koman  government,  and  much  more — of  the  common  Sal- 
vation. It  will  oflen  be  found  convenient  to  consider  their 
history  distinctly.  The  gentile  Church  of  Jerusalem  still 
maintained  its  respectability  under  Alexander  its  bishop, 
who  has  been  mentioned  above.*  He  was  again  called  on 
to  confess  Christ  before  the  tribunal  of  the  president  at 
Caesarea ;  and,  in  this  second  trial  of  his  faith,  having  ac- 
quitted himself  with  his  usual  fidelity,  he  was  cast  into  pri- 

*   Eusob.  h.  0.  from  c.  39  to  the  end. 
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son  •  His  venerable  locks  procured  him  neither  pity  nor  res- 
pect; and  he  finally  breathed  out  his  soul  under  confinement. 

At  Antioch,  Babylas  after  his  confession  dying  in  bonds, 
Fabius  was  chosen  las  successor.  In  this  persecution  the 
renowned  Origen  was  called  to  suffer  extremely.  Bonds, 
torments,  a  dungeon,  the  pressure  of  an  iron  [collar,]  the 
distension  of  his  feet  for  many  days,  the  threats  of  burning, 
and  other  evils  were  inflicted  by  his  enemies,  all  which  he 
manfully  endured  :  and  his  life  was  still  preserved  ;  for  the 
judge  was  solicitously  carefiil  that  his  tortures  should  not  kill 
him.  "  What  words  he  uttered  on  these  occasions,  and  how 
usefiil  to  those  who  need  consolation,  many  of  his  epistles," 
says  Eusebius,  "  declare  with  no  less  truth  than  accuracy !  ** 
If  the  words  here  alluded  to  were  now  extant,  more  light,  I 
raprehend,  might  be  thrown  on  the  internal  character  of 
Oriffen,  in  respect  to  experimental  godliness,  than  by  all  his 
works  which  remain.  These  show  the  scholar,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  critic :  — Those  would  have  displayed  Qnaen  dies, 
the  Christian.  This  great  man  died  in  his  seven-  ^  7^- 
tieth  year,  about  the  same  time  as  the  emperor  Decius. 

By  and  by  I  shall  find  occasion  to  insert  an  estimate  of 
his  character. 

Dionysius  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Alexandria, — a 
person  of  great  and  deserved  renown  in  the  Church,  We  are 
oblfged  to  Eusebius  *  for  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings, 
some  of  which  being  historical,  must  be  here  in-  Account  of 
serted.  In  an  epistle  to  Germanus  he  writes  SXopT/' 
thus  :  — "  Sabinus,  the  Roman  governor,  sent  an  Alexandria. 
officer  to  seek  me,  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  I 
remained  four  days  at  home,  expecting  his  coming :  he 
made  the  most  accurate  search  in  the  roads,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fields,  where  he  suspected  I  might  be  hid.  A  confiision 
seems  to  have  seized  him,  that  he  could  not  find  my  house ; 
for  he  had  no  idea  that  a  man,  in  my  circumstances,  should 
stay  at  home.  At  length,  after  four  days,  God  ordered 
me  to  remove  ;t  and,  having  opened  me  a  way  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  I  and  my  servants  and  many  of  the  brethren 
went  together.  The  event  showed  that  the  whole  was  the 
work  of  Divine  Providence About  sun-set,  I  was  seized, 

*  [Euseb  vi.  c.  40.] 
t  By  a  vision  or  some  other  Divine  manifestation,  I  suppose. 
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together  with  my  whole  company,  by  the  soldiers,  and  was 
led  to  Taposiris.  But  my  friend  Timotheus,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  was  not  present,  nor  was  he  seized.  He 
came  afterwanls  to  my  house,  and  found  it  forsaken  and 
guarded :  and  he  then  learned  that  we  were  taken  captive. — 
How  wonderfiil  was  the  dispensation  !  but  it  shall  be  related 
precisely  as  it  happened.  A  countryman  met  Timotheus 
as  he  was  flying  in  confusion,  and  asked  the  cause  of  his 
hurry :  he  told  him  the  truth  :  the  peasant  heard  the  story 
and  went  away  to  a  nuptial  feast,  at  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  [spend  the  whole]  night.  He  informed  the 
guests  of  what  he  had  heard.  At  once,  they  all  rose  up, 
as  by  a  signal,  and  ran  quickly  to  us,  and  shouted :  our 
soldiers,  struck  with  panic,  fled  ;  and  the  invaders  feund  ui 
laid  down  on  unfurnished  beds.  I  first  thought  they  must 
have  been  a  company  of  robbers  ;  [remaining  therefore  on 
my  bed,  naked  as  1  was,  only  covered  with  a  Jiinen  gar- 
ment, the  rest  of  my  dress  I  oflered  them  as  it  lay  beside 
me.]  They  ordered  me  to  rise  and  go  out  quickly ;  at 
length,  I  understood  their  real  designs  ;  and  I  cried  out, 
and  entreated  them  earnestly  to  depart,  and  to  let  us  alone. 
But,  if  they  really  meant  any  kindness  to  us,  I  requested 
them  to  strike  off  my  head,  and  so  to  deliver  me  fix)m  jny 
persecutors.  They  compelled  me  to  rise  by  downri^t 
violence ;  and  I  then  threw  myself  on  the  ground.  They 
seized  my  hands  and  feet,  pulled  me  out  by  force ;  and 
placed  me  on  an  ass,  and  conducted  me  from  the  place." 

In  so  remarkable  a  manner  was  this  useful  life  preserved 
to  the  Church.     We  shall  see  it  was  not  in  vain. 

In  an  epistle  to  Fabius  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  persecution  at  Alexandria,  which 
had  preceded  the  Decian  persecution  by  a  whole  year,  and 
which  must  have  happened  therefore  under  Philip,  the  most 
open  friend  of  Chnstians.*  "  A  certain  augur  and  poet 
took  pains  to  stir  up  the  malice  of  the  gentiles  against  us,  and 
to  inflame  them  with  zeal  for  the  support  of  their  own  su- 
perstitions. Stimulated  by  him,  they  gave  free  course  to 
their  licentiousness,  and  deemed  the  murder  of  Christians 
to  be  the  most  perfect  piety  and  the  purest  worship  of 
demons.     They  first  seized  an  old  man,  named  Metras,  and 

*  [Eusob.  vi.  c.  41  ."| 
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ordered  him  to  blaspheme  :  he  refused ;  and  they  beat  him 
with  clubs,  and  pricked  his  face  and  eyes  with  sharp  reeds : 
they  dragged  him  to  the  suburbs,  and  there  they  stoned 
him.  luey  then  hurried  one  Quinta,  a  faithful  woman,  to 
the  idol-temple,  and  insisted  on  her  worshipping  of  the 
gods.  Quinta  showed  the  strongest  marks  of^  abominating 
that  practice.  They  then  tied  her  by  the  feet ;  dragged 
her  over  the  rough  pavement  through  all  the  city ;  dashed  her 
against  mill-stones,  and  whipped  her ;  and  lastly  they  led 
her  to  the  [same]  place  ;  and  there  they  dispatched  her. 
After  this,  with  one  accord,  they  all  rushed  on  the  houses 
of  the  godly :  every  one  ran  to  the  house  of  his  neighbour, 
spoiled  and  plundered  it ;  and  purloined  the  most  valuable 
goods,  and  threw  away  those  things  which  were  vile  and 
refiise,  and  burnt  them  in  the  roads ;  and  thus  was  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  captive  and  spoiled  city.  The  brethren 
fled  and  withdrew  themselves,  and  received  with  joy  the 
spdling  of  their  goods,  as  those  did  to  whom  Paul  beareth 
witness  ;  and  I  do  not  know,  that  any  person,  who  fell  into 
their  hands, — except  one,— denied  tne  Lord.  Among 
others,  they  seized  an  aged  virgin,  called  ApoUonia,  and 
dashed  out  all  her  teeth  ;  and  having  kindled  a  fire  before 
the  city,  thev  threatened  to  bum  her  alive,  unless  she  would 
consent  to  blaspheme.  This  admirable  woman  begged  for 
a  Uttle  intermission ;  and  she  then  quickly  leaped  into  the 
fire,  and  was  consumed.  They  laid  violent  hands  on  Sera- 
pion  in  his  own  house  :  they  tortured  him  and  broke  all  his 
umbs  ;  and,  lastly,  threw  him  headlong  from  an  upper 
room.  No  road,  public  or  private,  was  passable  to  us,  by 
night  or  by  day  :  the  people  crying  out  always  and  every 
where,  that  unless  we  would  speak  blasphemy,  we  should 
be  thrown  into  the  flames ;— and  these  evils  [prevailed,  for 
the  most  part,  after  this  manner.]  A  sedition  then  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  civil  war,  which  averted  their  fiiry  from  us, 
and  turned  it  against  one  another  ;  and  again  we  breathed 
a  little  during  the  mitigation  of  their  rage.  Immediately 
the  change  of  government  ♦  was  announced,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  destruction  :  The  edict  [arrived  very  like 
that]  which  our  Lord  foretold,  so  dreadful  as  to  seduce,  if 
it  were  possible,  even  the  elect.     All  were  astonished; 

*  [The  persecuting  Decius  succeeded  Philip.] 
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many  Christians  of  quality  discovered  themselves  imme- 
diately through  fear ;  others,  who  held  public  offices,  were 
constrained  by  their  office  to  appear;  and  others  were 
brought  forward  and  betrayed  by  their  gentile  relations. 
Each  person  was  cited  by  name.  They  then  approached 
the  unholy  altars  ;  some  pale  and  trembling,  not  as  if  they 
were  going  to  sacrifice,  but  to  be  themselves  the  victims ; 
so  that  they  were  derided  by  the  multitude  who  stood 
around ;  and  it  was  visible  to  all  that  they  were  very  much 
frightened  both  at  the  prospect  of  death  and  at  the  crime 
of  sacrificing :  but  some  ran  more  readily  to  the  altar,  and 
affirmed  boldly,  that  they  never  had  been  Christians.  Of 
such  our  Lord  affirmed  most  truly,  that  they  should  be 
saved  with  great  difficulty.*  Of  the  rest,  some  followed 
the  various  examples  above  mentioned  :  [some  were  taken] 
and  others  fled : — Some  persisted  in  the  faith  ;  and  suf- 
fered bonds  and  imprisonment  for  many  days ;  but,  at  last, 
before  they  were  led  to  the  tribunal,  they  abjured  their 
religion; — others  held  out  longer,  and  endured  torments. 
But  the  firm  and  stable  pillars  of  the  Lord,  being  strengthen- 
ed by  him,  and  having  received  vigour  and  courage  pro- 
portionate and  correspondent  to  the  lively  faith  which  was 
m  them,  became  admirable  martyrs  of  his  kingdom.  The 
first  of  these  was  Julian,  a  gouty  person  who  could  neither 
stand  nor  walk ;  he  was  brought  forth  with  two  others  who 
carried  him ;  one  of  whom  immediately  denied  Christ. 
The  other,  called  Cronion  the  Benevolent,  and  old  Julian 
himself,  having  confessed  the  liord,  were  led  through  the 
whole  city, — very  large  as  ye  know  it  is, — sitting  on 
camels  :  they  were  then  scourged,  and  were  at  last  burnt 
in  a  very  hot  fire  in  the  view  of  surrounding  multitudes. 
A  soldier,  named  Besas,  stood  by  them  and  defended  them 
fi'om  insults ;  which  so  incensed  the  mob,  that  the  man 
lost  his  head  for  having  thus  behaved  boldly  in  the  service 
of  his  God.  An  African  by  birth,  called  Mecar,t  and 
truly  meriting  the  appellation,  having  resisted  much  impoi^ 
tunity,  was  burnt  alive.  After  these,  Epimachus  and 
Alexander,  who  had  long  sustained  imprisonment  and  un- 
dergone a  thousand  tortures,  were  burnt  to  death ;  and 
along  with  these  four  women.     Ammonarion,  a  holy  virgin, 

*  I  suppose  he  means  because  they  were  rich.         f  Happy  or  blessed. 
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was  grievously  tormented  by  the  judge  for  having  declared 
beforehand  that  she  would  not  repeat  the  blasphemy  which 
he  ordered :  she  continued  faithful,  and  was  led  away  to 
execution.  The  venerable  ancient  Mercuria — and  Diony- 
sia,  a  mother,  indeed,  of  many  children,  but  a  mother  who 
did  not  love  her  children  more  than  the  Lord— and  ano- 
ther Ammonarion, — these,  together  with  many  others,  were 
slain  by  the  sword  without  being  first  exposed  to  torments : 
— ^for  the  president  was  ashamed  of  torturing  them  to  no 
purpose,  and  of  being  baffled  by  women ;  which  had  been 
remarkably  the  case  in  his  attempt  to  overcome  the  former 
Ammonarion,  who  had  undergone  what  might  have  been 
esteemed  sufficient  torture  for  them  all.  Heron,  Ater,  and 
Isidore,  Egyptians,  and  with  them  a  boy  of  fifteen,  called 
Dioscorus,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal :  the  boy  re- 
sisted both  the  blandishments  and  the  tortures  which  were 
applied  to  him :  the  rest,  after  cruel  torments,  were  burnt. 
The  boy  having  answered  in  the  wisest  manner  to  all  ques- 
tions, and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  judge,  was  dis- 
missed by  him  fi-om  motives  of  compassion,  with  an  inti- 
mation of  hope  that  he  might  afterwards  repent.  And  now 
the  excellent  Dioscorus  is  with  us,  reserved  to  a  greater 
and  longer  conflict.  [One  Nemesian,  he  also  an  Egyptian,] 
was  first  accused  as  a  partner  of  robbers  ;  but  he  cleared 
himself  of  this  charge  before  the  Centurion  : — An  infor- 
mation— that  he  was  a  Christian,  was  then  brought  against 
him,  and  he  came  bound  before  the  president,  who  most 
unjustly  scourged  him  with  twice  the  severity  used  in  the 
case  of  malefactors,  and  then  burnt  him  among  robbers. 
Thus  was  he  honoured  in  resembling  Christ  in  suffering. 

"  And  now  some  of  the  military  guard,  Ammon,  Zeno, 
Ptolemy,  and  Ingenuus,  and  with  them  old  Theophilus, 
stood  before  the  tribunal ;  when  a  certain  person  being  inter- 
rogated whether  he  was  a  Christian,  and  appearing  disposed 
to  deny  the  imputation,  they  made  such  lively  signs  of  aver- 
sion as  to  strike  the  beholders ;  but  before  they  could  be 
seized,  they  ran  voluntarily  to  the  tribunal  and  owned  them- 
selves Christians, — so  that  the  governor  and  his  assessors 
were  astonished.  God  triumphed  gloriously  in  these  ;  and 
gave  them  evidently  the  ascendant  over  the  judges  :  and 
they  went  to  execution  with  all  the  marks  of  exultation. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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"  Many  others  through  the  towns  and  villages  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  gentiles.*  Iscyrion  was  anient  to  a  cer- 
tain magistrate ;  yet  he  refused  to  sacrifice  :  This  man,  afler 
repeated  indignities,  was  killed  bya  large  stakedriventhrou^ 
his  intestines.  But  why  need  I  mention  the  multitude  of 
those  who  wandered  in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  were  at 
last  destroyed  by  famine,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  diseases, 
and  robbers,  and  wild  beasts  ?  Those,  who  survived,  are 
witnesses  of  their  faithfulness  and  victory.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
late one  fact :  There  was  a  very  aged  person  named  Ch»- 
remon,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Nilus.  He,  together  with  his 
wife,  fled  into  [the]  Arabian  mountain  ;  and  they  did  not 
return  ;  nor  could  the  brethren,  after  much  searching,  dis- 
cover them  alive  or  dead  ;  and  many  persons  about  the  same 
Arabian  mountain  were  led  captive  by  the  Barbarian  Sara- 
cens, some  of  whom  were  aflterwards  redeemed  for  money 
with  difficulty  ; — others  could  never  regain  their  liberty. 
Dionysius  adds  something  concerning  the  benevolence  of 
the  martyrs  towards  the  lapsed,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
inexorable  severity  of  Novatian. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  this  narrative,  1st,  That  the 
persecution  found  the  Eastern  Christians  as  poorly  provided 
against  the  storm  as  the  Western.  Long  peace  and  pros- 
perity had  corrupted  both  ;  and  men,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  century,  had  forgotten  that  a  Christian  life  was  that  of 
a  stranger  and  pilgrim.  The  Decian  persecution,  under  God, 
was  at  once  a  scourge  and  an  antidote.  2d,  Yet  there  still 
existed  a  competent  number  of  those  who  should  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  power  of  Divine  Grace  ac- 
companying it.  The  true  Church  is  not  destroyed,  but 
flourishes  and  triumphs  amidst  both  inward  and  outward  evils. 

Eusebius  relates  a  story,  from  Dionysius's  letters  to  Fabius, 
which  he  says  was  full  of  wonder :  t — '*  There  was  a  &ithfiil 
TheBtory  aged  pcrsou,  named  Serapion,  who  had  lived 
of  serapion.  bWieless  a  long  time,  but  fell,  in  the  time  of  trial, 
through  fear  of  death  or  of  bodily  pain.  He  had  frequently 
solicited  to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  but  in  vain, — because 
he  had  sacrificed.  He  was  seized  with  a  distemper  and  con- 
tinued speechless  and  senseless  for  three  days  successively ; 
but  recovering  a  little  on  the  fourth,  he  called  to  his  grand- 

*  [Eiiseb.  vi.  c.  42.]  f  [Euseb.  vi.  c  44.] 
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son,  "  And  how  long,"  says  he,  "  do  you  detain  me  ?  I 
beseech  you  hasten  and  quickly  dismiss  me.  Desire  one  of 
the  presbyters  to  visit  me ; "  and  after  this  he  was  again 
speechless.  The  boy  ran  for  the  presbyter ;  it  was  night ; 
the  presbyter  was  sick,  and  could  not  come.  But  [as  I] 
had  given  directions  to  receive  dying  penitents, — ^particu- 
larly if  they  should  have  supplicated  for  it  [before] — that 
they  might  leave  the  world  in  good  hope ;  he  gave  a  little 
of  the  Eucharist  to  the  boy ;  and  bid  him  to  dip  it  in  water,* 
and  put  it  into  the  old  man's  mouth  :  The  child  hastened 
to  follow  the  directions  ;  and  found  Serapion  a  little  re- 
cruited,— who  said,  "  You  are  come,  son ; — do  quickly 
what  you  are  ordered,  and  dismiss  me."  The  old  man  had 
no  sooner  received  the  morsel,  than  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Was  he  not  evidently  reserved,  until  he  was  absolved  ;  and 
was  not  his  sin  remitted,  and  the  man  acknowledged  by 
Christ  as  a  faithful  servant  on  account  of  many  good  works." 
Thus  far  Dionysius. 

I  remark  here,  1st,  That  the  connexion  between  the 
sacrament  and  the  grace  conveyed  by  it,  being  usually  thus 
expressed  as  if  it  were  necessary  and  indissoluble,  both  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  gave  occasion  to  the  in- 
crease of  much  superstition  in  the  Church.  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  and  certainly  to  hope,  that  both  Dionysius  and 
Serapion  knew  that  the  sign  was  nothing  without  the  inward 
grace.  Yet  perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  super- 
stition on  account  of  the  inordinate  stress  which  they  laid  on 
external  things.  The  reader  must  observe  that  this  evil 
continues  to  grow  during  the  third  century. 

2d, — That,  along  with  this  superstition,  the  power  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  would  naturally  increase  beyond  the 
due  bounds.  That  it  did  so  afterwards  surprisingly  is  well 
known ; — but  I  judge  the  evil  to  have  begun  already  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

3d, — That  there  was  at  that  time,  among  persons  of  real 
piety,  a  general  propensity  to  extend  discipline  too  far. 
Serapion  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  been  sooner  received  into 
the  Uhurch.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  favoured  him  with  a 
token  of  his  loving  kindness,  by  fulfilling  his  desires  of  being 

•  {^kwOpd^tu  arcAfiHraf :  Jortin  ftnd  Louth  reinler  it,  dip  it  in  wine. — See 
Jortin^s  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  412.] 
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re-admitted  into  the  Church  before  he  left  the  world.  But 
how  much  more  decent  and  proper  would  it  have  been  for 
him  to  have  been  received  while  in  health  ?  Satan  always 
pushes  men  to  extremes.  Church-discipline  was  held  then 
too  high  ;  with  us  it  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  state.  With- 
out communion  with  a  visible  Church  establishment  in  form, 
however  impracticable  it  might  be,  it  was  scarcely  thought 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  :  Many  persons,  at  that 
time,  would  have  had  no  hope  of  Serapion's  salvation,  if  the 

E>wer  of  his  disease  had  prevented  the  reception  of  the 
ucharist.  The  clouds  of  miserable  superstition  increased, 
till  by  the  light  of  the  Reformation  they  were  dispelled. 
On  the  contrarj',  in  our  age,  the  Lords  Supper  itself  is 
treated  Mrith  levity  by  thousands  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  and  communion  with  a  settled  ministry  and  Church 
is  esteemed  as  a  thing  of  trifling  consequence  by  numbers 
who  profess  the  doctrines  of  vital  godliness. 

Dionysius  vrrote  several  other  tracts,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Eusebius: — Among  the  rest  he  vrrote  to  Cornelius,* 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  answer  to  his  letter  against  Novatian  ;t 
and  informed  him — that  he  had  been  inWted  by  Helenus  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  his 
neighbourhood,  by  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia  and  Theoctistes 
of  JPalestine,  to  meet  them  in  a  sjTiod  at  Antioch,  where 
some  attempts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  Novatian  party. 
But  all  these  Churches  united  to  condemn  the  schism  :  and 
with  this  view,  Dionysius  wrote  to  the  Roman  confessors 
both  before  and  after  they  had  returned  to  the  Church.  On 
the  whole,  the  East  and  West  united  in  condemning  the 
new  dissenters  ;  whose  head  having  professed  that  some 
brethren  had  compelled  him  to  the  separation,  Dionysius 
wrote  to  Novatian  himself  to  this  effect :  J  "If  you  were 
led  unwillingly,  as  you  say,  you  will  prove  it  by  returning 
willingly ;  for  a  man  ought  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than 
to  rend  the  Church  of  God.  Even  martyrdom  on  this 
account  would  be  no  less  glorious  than  on  any  other ;  even 
more    so  [in    my  opinion]  For  in  common  martyrdom  a 

*  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  46.] 
t  Eusebius  certainly  calls  him  Novatus  by  mistake.    [There  is  much 
clifference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  person's  name  was  Novatus,  or 
Novatianus  ;  Lardner,  after  considering  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  inclines 
to  the  former.]  J  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  45.] 
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man  is  a  witness  for  one  soul  : — here  for  the  whole  Church. 
And  now,  if  you  would  compel  or  persuade  the  brethren  to 
unanimity,  your  good  conduct  would  be  more  laudable  than 
your  defection  was  culpable.  The  latter  will  be  forgotten, 
the  former  will  be  celebrated  through  the  Christian  world. 
But  if  you  find  it  impracticable  to  draw  over  others,  save 
your  own  soul  at  least ;  [With  the  hope  that  you  are  desir- 
ous of  peace  in  the  Lord  I  bid  you  farewell.  ]  Such  was 
the  zeal  of  the  Christian  leaders  at  that  time  for  the  preser- 
vation of  UNITY.  If  there  had  been  a  defection  from  Chris- 
tian purity  of  doctrine  in  the  general  Church,  or  if  the 
Heads  of  it,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  vicious  men  in 
principle  or  practice,  one  might  have  suspected  that  the 
Lord  had  forsaken  these,  and  that  his  Spirit  had  rested 
chiefly  with  the  new  separatists.  But  that  godliness  in  a 
considerable  degree  prevailed  still  in  the  Church  at  large 
is  very  evident.  Cyprian,  Dionysius,  Cornelius,  Firmilian, 
were  holy  men  :  Martyrs  in  abundance  from  their  flocks, 
suffered  for  Christ's  sake  :  A  number  of  Church-oflicers 
suffered  in  a  very  edifying  manner: — The  lapsed  were  res- 
tored among  them  by  the  most  Christian  methods  of  mild- 
ness and  just  discipline ; — and  this  with  success  in  a  variety 
of  cases.  Dionysius  concurred  with  Cyprian  in  his  views  on 
the  subject ;  and,  though  the  flame  of  Christian  piety  was 
considerably  lowered  since  the  days  of  Ignatius,  I  see  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  there  was  any  just  reason  for  dissent 
or  any  superior  degree  of  spirituality  with  the  Novatians 
If,  for  example,  there  had  been  many  persons  among  them 
of  half  the  piety  of  Cyprian,  I  think  it  probable  that  history 
would  not  have  been  silent  respecting  them. 

It  is  my  duty  to  trace  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
wherever  I  can  find  it.  Traces  of  the  Spirit,  with  the 
Novatians  in  general,  in  these  times,  I  cannot  discern  ;  and 
yet  it  is  improbable,  that  they  should  have  been  a  people 
altogether  forsaken  of  God.  Wherever  the  real  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  is  professed,  there  some  measure  of  his  Spirit 
most  probably  exists.  Novatian  himself  is  constantly  re- 
prehended both  by  Cyprian  and  by  Dionysius  :  Yet,  I 
observe,  they  cast  no  imputations  on  his  moral  character  : 
His  schism  alone  is  the  object  of  their  reprehension  :  Cor- 
nelius, indeed,  carries  the  matter  still  farther,  as  we  have 
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seen  ;  but  I  am  not  iiisposeil  to  credit  all  be  says  :    His 
temper  was  beateil  by  personal  competition. 

Before  we  proceed  to  other  instances  of  the  Decian  pr- 
secution,  it  may  be  proper  to  conclude  the  aflkir  of  Novatian : 
Let  us  collect  what  evidence  we  can ;  and  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  : — If  our  observations 
appear  unsatisfactory  ; — ^let  it  be  imputed  to  the  scantiness 
of  the  materials. 

Novatian  was  originally  a  Stoic  ;  and  seems  to  have  con- 
tracted all  the  severity  which  marked  that  sect  of  philoso- 
character    P^*^^'     ^^^  ^***  ^™  *  Phrygfian,  and  came  to 
ivf  Noo-      Some,  where  he  embraced  Christianity.     He  ap- 
"^  plied  for  the  office  of  presbyter  ;  but,  as  he  had 

nefflecteil  certain  ecclesiastical  forms  after  recovery  finom  a 
sickness,  he  was  obiocted  to  by  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
The  bishop, — probably,  Fabian  the  predecessor  of  ComenuSi 
— desired  that  the  rules  might  be  dispensed  with  in  his  case. 
This  was  granteil ;  and  it  is  a  testimony,  surely,  rather  in 
favour  of  his  abilities  and  conduct  than  otherwise,  particu- 
larly as  the  circumstance  stands  recorded  by  the  pen  of  his 
rival  Cornelius.*  That  he  excelled  in  genius,  learning  and 
eluquence,  is  certain  :  and  hence,  it  is  not  probable,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  debauched  or  of  loose  monus.  The  evils  of 
his  schism  were  unquestionably  great  ;  but  no  vice  seems 
affixed  to  his  character  :  nor  does  anv  just  suspicion  lie 
against  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  One  t  of  tne  letters 
of  the  Roman  clergj-  to  Cyprian,  written  by  Novatian  him- 
self, is  still  extant  :  It  is  worthy  of  a  Soman  presbyter  and 
of  a  zealous  Christian  ; — and,  at  that  time,  the  writer  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  the  African  prelate.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chronicon,  ranks  him  among  the  confessors  :  and  it  is  cei^ 
tain,  tliat  while  he  continued  presbyter  his  fame  was  not 
only  without  a  blot,  but  ver\'  tair  in  the  Church. 

rerhaps  it  had  been  happy  for  him  if  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  become  a  bishop.  The  preference  given  to  Cor 
nelius  in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  was,  probably  enough,  the 
grand  cause  of  the  schism :  From  being  actuated  by  a  tem- 
l)crate  degree  of  severity,  he  became  intolerably  inexorable 
in  his  ideas  of  discipline  :  It  is  not  for  man  to  say  how  &r 
temper,  stoicism,  prejudice,  and  principle  might  all  unite  in 

*   Sit  his  letter  in  Euaobiuo,  [1.  6.  c.  43.]  t  [Epist.  30.] 
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this  business : — We  must  now  behold  him  bishop  of  the 
Novations,  and  industriously  spreading  the  schism  through 
the  Christian  world.  The  repeated  condemnation  of  it  in 
synods  hindered  not  its  growth  ;  and  as  purity  of  principle 
and  mflexible  severity  of  discipline  were  their  favounte 
objects,  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  Novatian  could 
have  supported  himself  in  the  opinion  of  his  followers  with- 
out some  degree  of  exemplary  conduct.  He  is  allowed  to 
have  preserved  in  soundness  the  Christian  Faith  :  There 
is  actually  extant  a  treatise  by  him  on  the  Trinity  ; — and 
that,  one  of  the  most  regular  and  most  accurate  wnich  is  to 
be  found  among  the  ancients.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
man  should  ascribe  the  ideas  of  the  Trinitarians  mainly  to 
the  Nicene  Fathers.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  proems  of 
the  doctrine  being  held  distinctly  in  all  its  parts  nrom  the 
Apostles'  days.  This  treatise  by  Novatian  may  be  added 
to  the  Ust.  I  know  not  how  to  abridge  it  better  than 
W  referring  the  reader  to  the  Athanasian  creed.  The 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Grodhead  and  Manhood  of 
Christ  in  one  person,  are  not  more  plainly  to  be  found 
in  that  creed,  than  in  the  composition  of  this  contemporary 
of  Cyprian. 

I  wish  that  a  more  experimental  view, — a  more  practical 
use — of  Christian  doctrines,  were  to  be  seen  in  it.  But 
all  professors  of  Christianity — Churchmen  or  dissenters 
— seem,  at  that  time,  to  have  much  relaxed  in  this  res- 
pect. The  fervor  and  simplicity  of  the  Ufe  of  fjuth  in  Jesus 
was  not  so  well  known  :  yet, — particularly  under  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Holy  Ghost, — he  speaks  very  distinctly  of  "  him 
as  the  author  of  regeneration,  the  pledge  of  the  promised 
inheritance,  and,  as  it  were,  the  hand-writing  of  eternal 
salvation, — who  makes  us  the  temple  of  God  and  his  house, 
— who  intercedes  for  us  with  *  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered,' — who  acts  as  our  advocate  and  defender, — ^who 
dwells  in  our  bodies,  and  sanctifies  them  for  immortality. 
He  it  is,  who  fights  against  the  flesh, — hence  the  flesh  fights 
against  the  Spirit :  " — and  he  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  best 
manner  of  his  holy  and  blessed  operations  in  the  minds  of 
the  faithfiiL* 

He  wrote  also  a  sensible  little  tract  against  the  bondage 

*  Nov.  Trin.  [c.  29.  p.  222.] 
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lit*  Jewish  meacs  ;  in  whick  he  expkxns  die  nature  of  Ckni- 
tiaa  liberty.  a£t!ordiii^  to  the  view!»  of  St.  Paul,  with  just 
directionis  tor  the  maintenanee  ot*  temperance  and  decorum. 

The  letter  to  Cyprian  betbre  mentioned  closes  his  works. 
He  lived  to  the  tinie  oil  Valerian,  azider  whcxn  Cyiwian 
^uffi^^d.  In  that  per^eeotion  also  liell  Xovatian  by  martyr- 
donu  as  appears  trom  the  anthentio  testimony  c^  Socrates.* 
His  rival  Cornelius  died  a  little  time  betbre  them,  in  exile 
for  the  &ith.  It  will  be  a  tzratelul  refreshment  to  the  reader 
to  psLUse  tor  a  mi^ment ;  and  to  contemplate  these  three 
men  meeting;  in  a  better  world,  clothed  with  the  garments 
of  Jesus,  and  in  Hi-m  knowing  their  matual  relation,  which 
prejudice  hindered  in  this  mortal  <ceae  of  strife,  infirmity, 
and  imper^tiija.  Neither  the  separation  of  Novatian,  nor 
the  severity  with  which  the  two  regular  bishops  condemned 
him,  can  be  justified.  There  seems  however,  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  Chriirian  character  of  the  separatist ; — ^The 
general  tenor  of  his  lite  ; — and  above  all,  his  death,  show  to 
whom  he  belonsred. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression ; — if  that  be  indeed 
a  dicrression, — which  shows  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not 
limited  to  one  denomination  of  Christians :  and  which  paves 
the  way  for  a  liberal  and  candid  construction  of  charactars. 
In  the  future  scenes  of  this  histor\%  while  we  trace  the 
kingdom  of  God  through  a  multiplicity  of  names  and  divi- 
sions of  men,  it  will  highly  behove  us  to  cultivate  an  unpre- 
judiced temper. 

To  proceed  with  the  Decian  persecution.f  The  manage- 
ment of  this  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  employment  of 
the  magistrates.  Swords,  wild  beasts,  pits,  red-hot  chairs, 
wheels  for  stretching  human  bodies,  and  talons  of  iron  to 
fear  them ; — these  were  at  this  time  the  instruments  of 
Pagan  vengeance.  Malice  and  covetousness  in  inibrming 
against  Christians  were  eagerly  and  powerfully  setonwoik 
during  this  whole  short,  but  horrible  reign  :  And  the  genius 
of  men  was  never  known  to  have  had  more  of  employment 
in  aiding  the  savageness  of  the  heart.  Life  was  prolonged 
in  torture,  in  order  that  impatience  in  suffering  might  e&ct 
at  length,  what  surprise  and  terror  could  not. 

♦  L.  iv.  c.  2C. 
+  Gug.  N>S3.  vita  Thaum.  p.  10(M).    See  Flcury,  B.  6^26, 
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Mark  two  examples  of  Satanic  artifice*  A  martyr  having 
endured  the  rack  and  burning  plates,  the  judge  ordered 
him  to  be  rubbed  all  over  with  honey,  and  then  to  be  ex- 
posed in  the  sun,  which  was  very  hot,»  lyii^g  on  his  back 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  that  he  miffht  be  stung  by 
insects.  Another  person,  young  and  in  ^e  flower  of  his 
age,  was,  by  the  order  of  the  same  judge,  carried  into  a 
pleasant  garden  among  flowers,  near  a  pleasing  rivulet 
surrounded  with  trees :  here  they  laid  him  on  a  feather 
bed,  bound  him  with  silken  cords,  and  left  him  alone. 
Afterward,  a  very  handsome  lewd  woman  was  introduced 
to  him ;  who  began  to  embrace  him  and  to  court  him  with 
all  imaginable  impudence.  The  martyr  spit  in  her  face  ; 
and  at  length  bit  ofi*  his  own  tongue  ;  as  the  most  efiectual 
method  in  his  power  of  resisting  the  assaults  of  sensuality. 
In  the  most  shocking  and  disgusting  trials,  Christianity, 
however,  appeared  what  it  is,— true  holiness;  while  its 
persecutors  showed  that  they  were  at  enmity  with  every 
virtuous  principle  of  internal  benevolence,  and  of  external 
decorum.* 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Comana,  sufiered  martyrdom  by 
fire.  At  Smyrna,  Eudemon  the  bishop  apostatized,  and 
several  unhappily  followed  his  example.  But  Martyrdom 
the  glory  of  this  Church,  once  so  celebrated  by  Se^  bS'p 
the  voice  of  infallibility,t  was  not  totally  lost,  of  Comana. 
The  example  of  Pionius,J  one  of  the  presbyters,  was 
salutary  to  all  the  Churches.  The  account  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom is,  in  substance,  confirmed  by  Eusebius : — Nor, 
in  general,  is  there  any  thing  in  it  improbable,  or  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  spirit. §  In  expectation  of  being  seized, 
he  put  a  chain  about  his  own  neck,  and  caused  Sabina 
and  Asclepiades  to  do  the  same, — ^to  show  their  readi- 
ness to  suffer.  Polemon,  keeper  of  the  idol-temple,  came 
to  them  with  the  magistrates :  "  Don't  you  know,"  s^s 
he,  "  that  the  emperor  has  ordered  you  to  sacrifice  ?"  "  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  commandments,"  says  Pionius, 
"but  they  are  those  commandments  which  direct  us  to 
worship  God."     "  Come  to  the  market-place,"  says  Pole- 

♦  [Hieron.  in  vita  Pauli  Erem.]  t  Rev.  ii.  8,  9,  &c. 

t  [^Ruinart.  acta  Sincera,  p.  118.] 

§  Euseb.  b.  4.  c.  15.    Flcury,  b.  6—30. 
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mill.  ^  BUI  ini^  -sii  7-12=1  It  inac  I  3iET«  fisi.^  **  We  obey 

n  '^  usarsx-^iaL^  *"  L  v-Tiiiiii  tie^  wills'  b  ;va  [m  well 
&  n  "HK  T*!*$c'^  «sjf  ?  lusmnz..  *"  ^  iobMi  al  arod  die 
';::rnir^/     Piromsf  >nrBi  '^-  «c«w :  "^  CaznoH  of  Sovnia, 
^:  'sia^stt  yrfur^^-t*-  -ris.  zx  ":tfgiUt  otf  yxMir  maDs*  and 
<nr^-*    Hni  -nJiH   j^riir^'r-^    ca  hkkgei  of  your  Poet 
H:im=r :  sni  j*  Jt'vs.  r  'sict^  ~>f  cy  sboc^  yon,  hear 
3K  «ct:U  ft  ?*w^  -v^rrS:*:  I  sxft  ifiliciaed  that  yon  deride 
ib:i!4e  ^n:  MOK  .t'  isi^r  :w3  acccrd  fi>  sacrifice,  or  vl» 
o:  ^:€  r^Tzbe  irbei^  xr^^ed  t.:-  r:.     Rn  sarehr  your  adoiifed 
Hicser  ififeicjf  Titih^i.  y>i  :x^^  To  r^:3tce  at  die  deadi  of 
arr  Qc'^'ft'     -  W>  ye  Je»^  vv^tr  »  obey  MoaeSy  wiio 
:eZt^  yi-c  '  TS:«  fcoh  9:<  am*  thy  %r:<lier  s  a»  or  liis  oi 
&II  d>vn  by  :be  vsy.  i^i  bide  tkyKif  from  diem  r  dmii 
^bok  isnciy  belp  ki=i  :o  rn  ibcm  op  9S9BnJf     And  Solo- 
ii>:c  ?ay*  •  R€>:'5«-  rot  wben  thine  enemy  frDedi.'^    For 
my  pan  I  w>:<Q>i  r^d^er  oe.  or  ondensvi  any  sofiering^ 
than    o>ntrad:«  my    c:<ssC3cnce    in    T^ligious    ooncenis.| 
AVii*rn«  then  prw^^d  thcj$«r  borst*  of  lai^ter  and  cniel 
v>j^  of  the  Ji:w^  prj»mtai  d»>:  only  asaioct  those  who  have 
>dermced.  bar  again>t  u>  ?  They  insult  u$  with  a  malicious 
pitrasure  to  >eif  oar  lonff  peace  intemipted.     Though  we 
were  their  enemies  ^^  ^^  ^l;^  ™^ii-      Bvit  what  harm 
have  we  done  them  ?  What  have  we  made  them  to  suflfer? 
Whom  have  we  spoken  against  ?     Whom  have  we  perse- 
cuted with  unjust  and  unrelenting'  hatred  ?     Whom  hive 
we  compelled  to  worship  idols  ?    Have  they  no  compassioo 
for  the  unfortunate  ?     Are  they  themselves  less  culpable 
than  the  poor  wretches,  who,  throusrh  the  fear  of  men  or 
of  tortures,  have  been  induced  to  renounce  their  religion  ?" 
He  then  addressed  the  Jews  on  the  grounds  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  and  solemnly  placed  before  the  Pagans  the  day 
of  judgment. 

*  [Sifi^'ma  was  at  this  tiine  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  tlie  world, 
ami  considered  the  chief  of  those  which  contended  for  the  honour  criTIIoiiMt^i 
birth.]  t  Odyss.  xxii.  v.  412.  %  Dent.  xuL  4. 


§  [Prov.  xxiv.  17.] 
\f  to  h* 


II  PioniiiH  adapts  liiinHelt  to  his  audience,  and  convicts  them  of  goilt 
eviin  hy  their  own  principles,  a  thing  not  hard  to  he  done  in  all  cases,— 
fx('4-pl  in  thobc  of  true  Cliristians,  who  never  fail  to  show  their  faith  by 
tJiL'ir  works. 
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The  sermon  bore  some  resemblance  to  Stephen's*  in  like 
circumstances :  It  tended  to  beget  conviction  of  sin,  and 
to  lead  men  to  feel  their  need  of  the;  Divine  Savionr,  accord- 
ing to  the  justest  views  and  in  the  soundest  taste  of  the 
Gospel.  He  spake  long,  and  was  very  attentively  heard} 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  exertions  were  not  in 
vain.  The  people  who  surrounded  him  said  with  Polemon, 
*'  Believe  us,  Pionius,  your  probity  smd  wisdom  make  us 
deem  you  worthy  to  live  ; — and  life  is  pleasant."  Thus 
powerfiilly  did  conscience  and  humanity  operate  in  their 
hearts.  "  I  own,"  sajrs  the  martyr,  **  life  is  pleasant,  but 
I  mean  that  eternal  life  which  I  aspire  after :  I  do  not  with 
a  contemptuous  spirit  reject  the  good  things  of  this  life  ; 
but  I  prefer  something  which  is  infinitely  better : — I  thank 
you  for  your  expressions  of  kindness :  I  cannot,  however, 
but  suspect  some  stratagem  in  it." 

The  people  continued  intreating  him :  and  he  still  dis- 
coursed to  them  of  a  future  state.  The  well-known  sin- 
cerity and  unquestionable  virtues  of  the  man  seem  to  have 
filled  the  Smymeans  with  veneration,  and  his  enemies  began 
to  fear  an  uproar  in  his  favour.  "  It  is  impossible  to  per- 
suade you  then,"  said  Polemon.  "  I  would  to  God  I  could," 
says  Pionius,  "  persuade  you  to  be  a  Christian  I " 

Sabina,  by  the  advice  of  Pionius,  who  was  her  brother, 
had  changed  her  name,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  her  pagan  mistress,  who,  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
renounce  Christianity,  had  formerly  put  her  in  irons,  and 
banished  her  to  the  mountains,  where  the  brethren  secretly 
supported  her  with  nourishment.  She  now  called  herself 
Theodota.  "  What  God  dost  thou  adore?"  says  Polemon. 
"  God  Almighty,"  she  answered,  "  who  made  all  things ; 
— of  which  we  are  assured  by  his  Word  Jesus  Christ." 
"  And  what  dost  thou  adore  ?"  speaking  to  Asclepiades. 
**  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he.  "  What,  is  there  another  Grod  ?" 
says  Polemon.  "  No,"  says  he,  *^  this  is  the  same  whom 
fthey  have  just  before  confessed."]  He,  who  worships  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
two  confessions.  Let  him,  who  does  not  so  worship,  at- 
tempt it.  One  person  pitying  Pionius,  said,  "  Why  do 
you  that  are  so  learned  seek  death  in  this  resolute  manner?" 
*  AcUof  the  Apostles^  Chai).viL 
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When  tzrnt%i  to  jciticL  tJjty  K<i7bd  there  m  presbyter 
lusKd  L«cciii:2«^ — a  vrica^  T^sDtd  MsKdooia,— and  aiiD- 
tfaer  jiierir.4i]  calkd  Ean-chiasss^  a  Mc^otankt. 

Tbese  ail  enxp^yed  thciDAelres  in  prating  God,  and 
«l»ved  eTcTv  mark  c/  paaesee  and  diecfffidiiess.  Many 
Pasan^  vi^h^  Kooign.  aad  airt^mpred  to  persuade  him  to 
DEroooDce  hi>  n^igioo: — His  ansv^r^  struck  them  with 
admiraric'O.  Sofne  person^^  vfa^LX  by  compokioii,  had  sacri- 
ficed, \i>itied  them  and  shed  many  Veais.  ^  I  now  sojflfer 
afresh,*  said  Pionias :  **  and  methinks  I  am  torn  in  peoes 
when  I  se«  the  pearls  c*f  the  Chmrh  trod  muler  mxt  by 
swine,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  cast  to  the  earth  by  the  tau 
of  the  draffOD.*     But  our  sins  have  been  the  cause.* 

The  Jews,  whose  character  of  bigotry  had  not  been 
lessened  by  all  their  miseries,  and  whose  hatred  to  Christ 
continaed  from  a^  to  age  with  astonishing  unifi»mity, 
invited  some  of  the  la^ed  Christians  to  their  synagogue. 
The  generous  spirit  of  Pionius  was  moved  to  express  itself 
vehemently  against  the  Jews.  Among  other  things  he  said, 
^^  They  pretend  that  Jesus  Christ  died  like  other  men  by 
constraint.  Was  that  man  a  common  fek>n,  whose  discipl^ 
have  cast  out  de\ils  tor  so  many  years?  Could  that  man 
be  forced  to  die,  for  whose  sake  his  disciples,  and  so  many 
others,  have  voluntarily  suffered  the  severest  punishment  ? 
— Having  spoken  a  long  time  to  them,  he  requested  them 
to  depart  out  of  the  prison. 

Though  the  miraculous  dispensations  attendant  on  Chris- 
tianity form  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  History,  I  cannot 
but  obsene  on  this  occasion,  how  strongly  their  continu- 
ance in  the  third  centurj'  is  here  attested.  Pionius  affirms, 
that  devils  were  ejected  by  Christians  in  the  name  of  Christ; 
and  he  does  this  in  the  face  of  enemies,  who  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  jastify  their 
bitterness,  resentment,  and  perfidy. 

The  captain  of  the  horse  came  to  the  prison,  and  ordered 
Pionius  to  go  to  the  idol-temple.  "Your  bishop  Eudemon 
hath  ah-eady  sacrificed,"  said  he.  The  martyr,  knowing 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  could  be  done  legally  till  the 
arrival  of  the  proconsul,  refused.  The  captain  put  a  cord 
about  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along  with   l^bina  and 

*  Rev.  xii.  4. 
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others.  They  cried,  "  We  are  Christians,"  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  that  they  might  not  enter  the  idol-temple.  Pionins, 
after  much  resistance,  was  forced  into  it  and  placed  on  the 
ground  before  the  altar;  and  there  stood  the  unhappy 
Eudemon,  after  having  sacrificed. 

Lepidus,  a  judge,  asked ;  "  What  Grod  do  you  adore  ?" 
"  Him,"  says  Pionius,  "  that  made  heaven  and  earth." 
"  You  mean  him  that  was  crucified  ?"  "  I  mean  him  whom 
Grod  the  Father  sent  for  the  salvation  of  men."  The  judges 
then  whispered  to  one  another,  and  said, — "  We  must 
compel  them  to  say  what  we  wish."  Pionius  heard  them, 
and  cried,  "  Blush,  ye  adorers  of  false  gods :  have  some 
respect  to  justice,  and  obey  your  own  laws  :  they  enjoin 
you  not  to  do  violence  to  us  ;  but  merely  to  put  us  to  death." 

Then  Ruffinus  said,  "  Forbear !  Pionius,  this  thirst  after 
vain-glory."  "  Is  this  your  eloquence  ?  "  answered  the 
martyr :  "  Is  this  what  you  have  read  in  your  books  ?  Was 
not  Socrates  thus  treated  by  the  Athenians  ?  According  to 
your  judgment  and  advice  he  sought  after  vain-glory,  be- 
cause he  applied  himself  to  wisdom  and  virtue."  Ruffinus 
was  struck  dumb.  The  case  was  apposite  in  a  degree : 
Socrates,  undoubtedly,  suffered  persecution  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  moral  virtue. 

A  certain  person  placed  a  crown  on  Pionius's  head, 
which  he  tore  in  pieces  before  the  altar :  The  Pagans,  find- 
ing their  persuasions  ineffectual,  remanded  them  to  prison 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  proconsul  Quintilian  returned 
to  Smyrna,  and  examined  Pionius.  He  then  tried  both 
tortures  and  persuasions  m  vain  ;  and,  at  length,  enraged 
at  his  obstinacy,  he  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  Martyrdom 
aKve.  The  martyr  went  cheerfully  to  the  place  ^^  ^^omus. 
of  execution,  and  thanked  Grod,  who  had  preserved  his 
body  pure  from  idolatry.  After  he  was  stretched  and 
nailed  to  the  wood,  the  executioner  said  to  him,  "  Change 
your  mind,  and  the  nails  shall  be  taken  out."  ^^  I  have 
felt  them,"  answered  Pionius  :  He  then  remained  thought- 
ful for  a  time ;  afterward  he  said,  ^^  I  hasten,  O  Lord,  that 
I  may  the  sooner  be  a  partaker  of  the  resurrection."  Me- 
trodorus,  a  Marcionite,  was  nailed  to  a  plank  of  wood  in  a 
similar  manner :  They  were  then  both  placed  upright ;  and 
a  great  quantity  of  fuel  was  heaped  around  them.  Pionius, 
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with  lu$  eye>  ^ut,  i^mained  motionless,  absorbed  in  prayer 
wliile  the  fire  was  coDsumin?  him.  At  length  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looking  cbeerftiily  on  the  fire,  said,  ^'  Amen ; " 
— h^  I&^t  words  were,  "  Loid  !  receive  my  soul."  Of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  his  companion  suffered  death 
we  have  no  account. 

In  this  narrative  we  see  the  spirit  of  heavenly  love 
triumphing  ov»  all  worldly  and  selfish  considerations. 
Does  no(  the  zeal  of  Pionius  deserve  to  be  commemorated 
as  long  as  the  work!  endures  ?  The  man  appears  to  have 
foi^srotten  his  sufl^ruurs :  He  is  whoUv  taken  up  in  vindi- 
cating the  divine  truth  to  the  last.  t\lio  can  doubt  of  his 
having  been  a  &ithtul  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ?  He 
is  intent  on  the  blessed  work  amidst  his  bitterest  pains. 
Glorious  exemplification  of  true  religion  in  its  simplicity  ! 

If  there  be  any  thing  particular  in  the  treatment  he  un- 
derwent, it  consists  in  the  repeated  endeavours  which  were 
made  to  preserve  his  lite.  The  max  was  much  respected, 
though  the  Christian  was  abhorred.  Integrity  and  up- 
rightness, when  eminent,  and  supported  by  wisdom  and 
learning,  fail  not  to  overawe,  to  captivate,  and  to  soften 
mankind.  The  voice  of  natural  conscience  pleads ;  but  cannot 
overcome  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  God. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  which  may  be  assigned 
why  sound  learning  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  Christians, 
and  especially  by  all  who  mean  to  be  pastors  of  Christ*s 
flock.  The  case  of  Fionius  clearly  intimates  this.  Know- 
ledge never  fails  to  ensure  respect.  It  does  this  a  thousand 
times  more  effectually  with  mankind  than  birth  or  wealth, 
or  rank,  or  power.  It  is  evident  that  Pionius  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  that  his  persecutors  esteemed  him  on  that 
account,  and  took  pains  to  detach  him  from  Christianity. 
We  may  conceive  how  useful  this  accomplishment  had  be^ 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 

A  Montanist  and  a  Marcionite  are  the  fellow-sufferers  of 
this  martyr :  The  latter  is  consumed  with  him  in  the  flames. 
Doubtless,  from  all  the  information  of  antiquity,  both  these 
heresies  appear  in  an  odious  light.  But  there  might  be 
exceptions,  and  who  so  likely  to  be  among  those  excep- 
tions, as  those  who  suffered?  We  must  not  confine 
the   truth  of   godliness  to  any  particular  denomination. 
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Providence,  by  mixing  persons  of  very  opposite  parties  in 
the  same  scene  of  persecution,  demonstrates  that  the  pure 
fiiith  and  love  of  Jesus  may  operate  in  those  who  cannot 
own  each  other  as  brethren :  I  know  not  whether  Pionius  and 
Metrodorus  did  so  on  earth :  I  trust  they  do  so  in  heaven. 

*  In  Asia  a  merchant  named  Maximus,  was  brought 
before  Optimus  the  proconsul,  who  inquired  after  his  con- 
dition ?  "I  was  bom  free,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  the  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ."  "  Of  what  profession  are  you  ?  "  "  I  live 
by  commerce."  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  Though  a 
sinner,  yet  I  am  a  Christian.''  While  the  usual  process 
of  persuasions  and  of  tortures  was  going  forward ;  ne  ex- 
claimed,— "  These  are  not  torments  which  we  suffer  for 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  They  are  wholesome 
UNCTIONS."  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shed- 
ding the  love  of  Ood  in  Christ  abroad  in  the  human  heart ! 
He  was  ordered  to  be  stoned  to  death.t 

All  this  time  the  persecution  raged  in  Egypt  with  un- 
remitting fury  .J  In  the  lower  Thebais  there  was  a  young 
man  named  Paul,  to  whom,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  his 
parents  left  a  great  estate.  He  was  a  person  of  much 
teaming,  of  a  mild  temper,  and  full  of  the  love  of  God. 
He  had  a  married  sister,  with  whom  he  lived.  Her  hus- 
band was  base  enough  to  design  an  information  against 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  estate.  Paul,  having  notice 
of  this,  retired  to  the  desert  mountains,  where  he  waited 
till  the  persecution  ceased.  Habit,  at  length,  Paui,  the 
made  solitude  agreeable  to  him.  He  found  a  fi»*  Hermit; 
pleasant  retreat,  and  lived  there  during  fi)urscore  and  ten 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  twenty- 
three,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  lired  to 
thirteen.^  This  is  the  first  distinct  account  of  ^  ^^^ 
an  hermit  in  the  Christian  Church.  No  doubt  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  genuine  piety  of  Paul.  Those,  who,  in  our 
days,  condemn  all  Monks  with  indiscriminating  contempt, 
seem  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  prodigious  change  of 
times  and  circumstances.  Reflect  seriously  on  the  sort  of 
society  to  which  Christians  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
Decius :  Was  there  a  day, — ^an  hour,  in  which  they  could 

♦  [Buinart.  acta  Mart,  sincer.  p.  133.]  t  Fleury,  b.  6—40. 

t  [Hieion.  in  vita  Paul.  Erein.]  §  Flcuiy,  b.  &— 48. 
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enjov  it*  coiiiiort&.  or  <«aTC-  it*  benefits?  Where  could 
Chnstian  eyes  or  ears  direct  their  attention, — and  not 
meet  with  objects  exceedin^y  disensting*  ?  If  Paul  pre- 
ftrrred  solitude  in  such  a  se.ftson«  we  need  not  be  more  sur- 
prised than  we  are  at  the  conduct  of  Ehjah  the  prophet. 
But,  why  did  he  not,  with  the  return  of  peace,  return  also 
to  the  discharge  of  social  duties  ?  The  habit  was  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  love  of  extremes  is  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature.  Besides,  a  heart  breathing  the  purest  love  to  God, 
might  naturally  enough  be  led  to  think  the  perfection  of 
godliness  best  attainable  in  solitude.  The  increasing  spirit 
of  superstition  soon  produced  a  number  of  imitations  of 
Paul :  and  the  most  lamentable  effect  was,  that  those,  who 
possessed  only  external  religion,  placed  their  righteousness 
and  their  confidence  in  monastic  austerities ; — and  thus, 
from  the  depraved  imitations  of  well-meant  beginnings,  one 
of  the  strongest  supports  of  false  religion  gradually 
strengthened  itseU*  in  the  Christian  worid. 

Here  we  close  the  account  of  the  Decian  persecution. 
Its  author  is  admired  by  Pagan  writers.  What  has  been 
said  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  is  applicable  to  him.  He  was 
a  moralist ;  and  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  for  thirty  months  the  Prince  of  darkness  had 
full  opportunity  to  gratify  his  malice  and  his  finy.  But  the 
Lord  meant  to  chasten  and  to  purify  his  Church, — not  to 
destroy  it.  The  whole  scene  is  memorable  on  several  ac- 
counts. It  was  not  a  local  or  intermitting,  but  a  universal 
and  constant  persecution  :  and,  therefore,  it  must  have 
transmitted  great  numbers  to  the  regions  where  sin  and 
pain  shall  be  no  more.  The  peace  of  thirty  years  had 
corrupted  the  whole  Christian  atmosphere  :  The  lightning 
of  the  Decian  rage  refined  and  cleared  it.  No  doubt,  the 
effects  were  salutary  to  the  Church.  External  Christianity 
might  indeed  have  still  spread,  if  no  such  scourge  had  been 
used  ;  but  the  internal  spirit  of  the  Gospel  would,  probably, 
have  been  extinguished.  The  survivors  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning,  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  what  thi 
spirit  is  ;  and  men  were  again  taught,  that  he  alone,  who 
strengthens  Christians  in  their  sufferings,  can  effectually 
convert  the  heart  to  true  Christtanity.  The  storm,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal  to  many  individuals  who  apostatized; 
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and  Christianity  was,  in  that  way,  cleared  of  many  false 
friends.  We  have  also  noticed  two  collateral  evils.  Both 
the  formation  of  schisms  and  of  superstitious  solitudes  had 
their  date  from  the  Decian  persecution. 


CHAP.  XII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THE  REIGN 
OF  GALLUS. 

ThE  successor  of  Decius  allowed  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
little  tranquilUty.      During  that  space  the  two  small  trea- 
tises of  Cyprian  concerning  the  Lapsed  and  con- 
cerning Unity,  were,  doubtless,  of  some  service  SeHrDfr-*^ 
in  recovering  the  lapsed  to  a  state  of  penitence,  ^"jj*^^^,* 
and  in  disposing  the  minds  of  men  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Church.     In  the  former  of  these  treatises, 
indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  he  carries  his  censure  of  the 
Novatians  too  far.     The  sin  and  the  danger  of  rending  the 
body  of  Christ  might  have  been  stated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  without  pronouncing  the  evil  to  be  absolutely  dam- 
nable :  This  was  carrying  the  matter  beyond  all  bounds  of 
moderation.     But  the  same  candour  which  should  incline 
one  to  apprehend  that  Novatian  was  influenced  by  good 
intentions,  in  his  too  rigid  scheme,  pleads  also  for  the  mo- 
tives of  Cyprian's  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  unity.     He 
seems  to  have  considered  the  mischief  as  most  exceedingly 
destructive  :  and  he  can  find  no  terms  sufficiently  strong 
to  express  his  detestation  of  it. 

But  Gallus  soon  began  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tians, though  not  with  the  incessant  fury  of  his  predecessor.* 
A  Roman  presbyter,    named   HyppoUtus,  had 
been  seduced  into  Novatianism  ;  but  his  mind  unueTthe 
had  not  been  perverted  from  the  faith  and  love   ^"^^  ^^' 

oT  TT  111  /r»  secution. 

Of  Jesus.     He  was  now  called  on  to  suirer  mar- 
tyrdom, which  he  did  with  courage  and  fidelity.     Either 
curiosity  or  a  desire  of  instructive  information  induced  some 

Eersons  to  ask  him  in  the  last  scene  of  his  sufferings,  whether 
e  still  persisted  in  the  communion  of  Novatian  ?     He  de- 

•  [Ruinart.  acta  sincera.  ex  Prudentio,  p.  145.] 
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«!iar^:  in  'zk  il%:>z  -tzziitii::  T-nLs.  riiii:  ht  now  saw  the  affiur 
in  a  z»r-v  ".:;::•:•• — :i:iir  i»^  ?^:T:trn-r-:  rf  "ziiT-j-sr  enoooraged  the 
m'cl^n^ — ^tHii  -jiiir  '••?  iei  _i  -z*!  j':frT"-''oii  of  the  general 
C'zzr-i'z.     >L*:z  1  :.:>rjzn:c"  iii>t  ba^e  weakened  the  in- 

Iz  iz:^  -ursr^jiTjir  :c  »>iZi>  it  v-is  :hi:  ComeKus  con- 
t^zs^iei  The  :i::ii  ::  Czr>r.  lt-:  ^i>  :iini?"i-^L  by  the  emperor, 
t:  CiTTi  V^v.'— 1 ;  -vi:::.;':!  z^i^t  Kcasion  to  a  con- 
riliMcy  l-e—Tr  rr.c:  C~r..ir-.  In  one  part  of 
:t  i»r  rid-z*::?  .c  :-1t  X'-i-Ans  with  his  usual 
VK:z-^zirz*i^  : — Tir:  T^sT  ':r^i:i:n:>  A  r-rrven:  spirit  of  piety 
and  chdrry.  in«i  rir:'*"^  i  ^rrrr.^  Li^:  on  two  historical 
tacrs : — nam-r-y. — -iii:  :*n»r  i>:>t<ur-:n  .t  Gallus  was  severe ; 
— an.L  I'ziz  :r.r:  E.:nidn  Cnn^rims  b«jre  it  with  becoming 
an-i  tx»rn:iLiry  :-:.r::r,iir. 

T  ••  Wr  hiivir  br:Tn  nia^ic  acquaiared.  dearest  brother,  with 
rh-r  zli'ri: .!>  tcstiminifrs  or  your  uirh  and  \-irtue  ;  and  we 
have  rtceivcJ  the  honour  or  you.r  ooniV^ion  with  such  ex- 
ultation, rhat,  in  the  priiscs  or*  yoiir  excellent  conduct,  we 
rvrckiju  iifursclvcs  parrners  and  companions.  For,  as  we  have 
but  ont  Church,  united  hearts  and  indi\'isible  concord, 
what  pastor  rejoices  not  in  the  honours  of  his  fellow-pastors 
as  his  own  ?  Or  what  bnjtherhood  does  not  every  where 
exult  in  the  joy  of  brothers  ?  We  cannot  express  how  great 
was  our  joy  and  gladness  when  wc  heard  of  your  prosperous 
fortitude  ; — that  at  Borne  you  were  the  leader  of  the  con- 
fession, and,  moreover,  that  the  confession  of  the  leader 
strengthened,  in  the  brethren,  their  disposition  to  confess ; 
— that  while  you  led  the  way  to  glor}%  you  incited  many  to 
be  companions  of  your  glor\' ;  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which 
most  to  celebrate, — your  active  and  steady  faith,  or  the 
inseparable  love  of  the  brethren.  The  virtue  of  the  bishop 
in  leading  the  way  was  publicly  admired  ;  while  the  union 
of  the  brethren  in  following  him  was  proved  beyond  con- 
tradiction :  There  was  but  one  mind  and  one  voice  among 
you  all.  The  Apostle  foresaw,  in  spirit,  this  faith  and  firm- 
ness of  the  whole  Roman  Church,  which  have  shone  so 
illustriously ;  and,  in  praising  the  primitive  fathers,  he  stirs 
up  their  future  sons  to  an  imitation  of  their  courage  and 
patience.     Your  unanimity  and  perseverance  are  great,  and 

*   Fleiiry,  h.  7.  x.  t  [Epist.  56.] 
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an  instructive  example  to  the  brethren.  Ye  have  taught 
largely  the  important  lesson  of  fearing  God,  of  firmly 
adhenng  to  Christ,  of  uniting  pastors  with  the  people, 
brethren  with  brethren  in  one  common  danger  :  ye  have 
proved, — that  a  concord  thus  formed  is  invmcible  ; — that 
the  God  of  peace  hears  and  answers  the  joint  prayers  of 
the  peace-makers.  With  terrible  violence  the  adversary 
rushed  to  attack  the  soldiers  of  Christ  ;  but  was  bravely 
repulsed. 

"  He  had  hoped  to  supplant  the  servants  of  God,  by 
finding  them,  like  raw  soldiers,  unprepared :  He  had  hoped 
to  circumvent  a  few  individuals  ;  but  he  found  them  united 
for  resistance  :  and  he  learnt, — that  the  soldiers  of  Jesus 
remmn  on  the  watch  sober  and  armed  for  the  battle  ;  that 
they  cannot  be  conquered  ; — that  they  may  die  ;  but  that 
they  are  invincible  because  they  fear  not  death ; — that  they 
resist  not  aggressors,  since  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  though 
innocent,  to  kill  the  guilty :  ♦  and  lastly — that  they  readily 
give  up  their  life  and  shed  their  blood,  in  order  that  they 
may  the  more  quickly  depart  from  an  evil  world  in  which 
wickedness  and  cruelty  rage  with  so  much  fierceness.  What 
a  glorious  spectacle  under  the  immediate  eyes  of  Gt)d  ! 
Wnat  a  joy  m  the  sight  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  that 
— ^not  a  single  soldier,  but  the  whole  army  together,  endured 
the  warfare  !  Every  individual,  who  heard  of  this  [contest 
came  in  haste  to  join  in  it,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  all  would 
have  come,  could  they  have  heard  :]  How  many  lapsed  are 
restored  by  this  glorious  confession  !  For  now  they  have 
stood  firm  ;  and,  by  the  very  grief  of  their  penitence,  are 
made  more  magnanimous  :  Their  former  fall  may  now  be 
justly  considered  as  the  effect  of  sudden  tremor  ;  but  they 
have  returned  to  their  true  character  :  they  have  collected 
real  faith  and  strength  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  have 
panted  for  martyrdom. 

"  As  much  as  possible  we  earnestly  exhort  our  people 
not  to  cease  to  be  prepared  for  the  approaching  contest,  by 
watching,  fasting,  and  prayers.  These  are  our  celestial 
arms  :  these  are  our  fortresses  and  weapons.  Let  us  re- 
member one  another  in  our  supplications :  Let  us  be  unani- 

*  A  plain  proof  of  the  passiveness  of  Christians,  stiU  continued  from 
the  Apostolic  age,  under  the  most  unjust  treatment. 

2  A  2 
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mou>  anii  i:r.::t\i  :  xn.i  ;et  ii>  relieve  our  pressures  and  dis- 
tre?5>e>  bv  muTual  tbxr::}-  :  And  whosoever  of  us  shall  first 
be  ca".c>i  btr.^i,  '.e:  :-  mur^al  love  in  Christ  continue; 
and  kt  us  nev^r  oc:asr  ::•  p^y  ^'"'  ^^  merciiul  Father  for 
ail  o;:r  brtrnKn  and  cur  s:s:cr>/' 

Thus  anien:  was  :he  spirit  ff  Cj-prian  in  the  expectation 
of  marrvTvlon: !  Ar.d  >;»linle  account  did  he  make  of  tem- 
poral thir.iTsi  !  And,  ir.  this  narural  and  easy  manner,  did  he 
esTtx-m  tb.c  drtadn:!  scenes  c!  jxisei^ution  as  matter  of  joy. 

Ho  hims<;';T*  was  rn:si^r\tx^..  tor  the  use  of  the  Church, 
beyond  rht  lik  cf  GaIIus.  as  well  as  of  Decius,  Cornelius 
diet!  in  exile:  His  ta::hr;;lness  in  suffering  for  Christ 
evinces  a!l  au^n^  whose  servant  he  wa<  ; — otherwise,  his  his- 
tor\-  alforvis  little  evidtiic^^  resivctinsr  his  character.  The 
little  specimen  which  we  have  of  his  writings,  will  induce 
no  one  to  think  hisrhly  oi  his  genius  or  capacity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Cyprian,  who  had  seen  and  known 
such  dreadml  deva^^tations  under  Decius,  finding,  after  a 
ver}-  short  inter\'al,  the  persecution  renewed  by  Gallus, 
should  be  tempted  to  imagine  the  approach  of  Antichrist, 
— the  end  of  the  world, — and  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
at  hand.  Sagacious  and  holy  men  are  never  more  apt  to 
be  deceived  than  when  they  attempt  to  look  into  futurity. 
God  hath  made  the  present  so  much  the  exclusive  object 
of  our  dut}\  that  he  will  scarcely  suffer  even  his  best  and 
wisest  ser\'ants  to  gain  reputation  for  skill  and  foresight 
by  any  conjectures  concerning  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
which  he  hath  reser\-ed  in  his  own  power.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Gallus  proved,  however,  a  light  one  compared  with 
that  of  Decius.  Under  ver\'  fonuidable  apprehensions  of 
it,  Cyprian  wrote  an  animating  letter  to  the  people  of 
Thibaris.*  The  mistaken  idea  I  have  mentioned,  probably, 
added  spirit  to  the  epistle ;  nevertheless  the  reasoning  is 
solid ;  and  his  arguments,  and  the  scriptures  which  he 
quotes,  desene  attention  in  all  ages.  A  few  extracts  may 
gratify  the  reader. 

"  I  had  intended,  most  dear  brethren,  and  wished, — ^tf 
circumstances  had  permitted,  agreeably  to  the  desire  you 
have  frequently  expressed, — myself  to  have  come  among 
you ;  and,    to  the  best  of  my  poor  endeavours,  to  have 

*  Kpist.  o."). 
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strengthened  the  brotherhood  with  exhortations.  But 
urgent  affairs  detain  me  at  Carthage ;  I  cannot  make 
excursions  into  a  country  so  distant  as  yours ;  nor  be 
long  absent  from  my  people.  Let  these  letters,  then,  speak 
for  me. 

"  You  ought  to  be  well  assured  that  the  day  of  affliction 
is  at  hand  ;  and,  that  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  time 
of  Antichrist,  is  near :  [that  we  may]  all  stand  prepared 
for  the  battle,  and  think  only  of  the  glory  of  eternal  life 
and  of  the  crown  of  Christian  confession.  Nor  ought  we 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  imminent  persecution  will  re- 
semble the  last : — a  heavier  and  more  ferocious  conflict 
hangs  over  us,  for  which  the  soldiers  of  Christ  ought  to 
prepare  themselves  with  sound  faith  and  vigorous  fortitude  : 
and  consider  that  they  daily  drink  the  cup  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,*  for  this  reason, — that  they  themselves  may  be 
able  to  shed  their  blood  for  him.  To  follow  what  Christ 
hath  taught  and  done  is  to  be  willing  to  be  found  with 
Christ.  As  John  the  Apostle  says ;  *  He  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  Christ,  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even  as  he 
walked.'  Thus  also  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  and 
teaches,  saying,  '  We  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  if  sons,  then 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  if  we  suffer  with 
him  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  together.'  Let  no  man 
desire  any  thing  now  which  belongs  to  a  perishing  world  ; 
but  let  him  follow  Christ,  who  lives  for  ever,  and  who 
makes  his  servants  to  live,  if  indeed  they  be  settled  in  the 
faith  of  his  name.  For  the  time  is  come,  most  dear  brethren, 
which  our  Lord  long  ago  foretold,  saying,  *  The  hour  is 
coming,  when  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  he  doeth 
God  service.' "  In  his  usual  manner  he  quotes  those  scrip- 
tures which  relate  to  persecution  :  and,  doubtless,  the  force 
and  beauty  of  them  would  then  be  felt  and  admired,  more 
than  they  are  by  us,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  apt  to 
speculate  upon  them  at  our  ease  with  too  much  indifference. 

Observe  how  justly  he  arms  their  minds  against  the 
discouragement  which  the  circumstances  of  approaching 
persecution  are  apt  to  induce.  "  Let  no  one,  when  he  sees 
our  people  scattered  through   fear  of  persecution,  be  dis- 

*  The  (Iftily  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  African  Church  at  that  time. 
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penal  flame; — and  to  bestow  on  us  the  reward  of  faith 
and  of  devotedness  to  him.  What  glory !  what  joy !  to  be 
admitted  to  see  God ; — to  be  honoured ;  to  partake  of  the 
joy  of  eternal  light  and  salvation  with  Christ  the  Lord 
YOUR  God ;  to  salute  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs ;  to 
joy  with  the  righteous,  the  friends  of  Gx)d,  in  the  pleasures 
of  immortality  ! — When  that  revelation  shall  come,  when 
the  beauty  of  Gt)d  shall  shine  upon  us,  we  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  deserters  and  rebellious  will  be  miserable  in 
inextinguishable  fire." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  next  life  which  this  good 
bishop  sets  before  Christians.  The  palm  of  heavenly- 
mindedness  belonged  to  these  persecuted  saints:  and  I 
wish,  with  all  our  theological  improvements,  we  may  attain 
to  a  measure  of  this  zeal  amidst  the  various  good  things 
of  this  life,  which,  as  Christians,  we  at  present  enjoy. 

Lucius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Kome  in  the  place  of  Cor- 
nelius ;    but  was    immediately    driven  into  exile    by  the 
authority  of  Gallus.     Cyprian  congratulated  him 
both  on  his  promotion  and  on  his  siifierin^.  His  gen^BLL^ 
exile  must  have  been  of  short  duration.     He  was  ^  0^252 

Eermitted  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  year  two 
undred  and  fifty-two  ;  and  a  second  congratulatory  letter 
was  written  to  him  by  Cyprian.*  He  suffered  death  soon 
after;  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen.  The  episcopal 
seat  at  Rome  was  then,  it  should  seem,  the  next  door  to 
martyrdom. 

It  was  not  owing  to  any  diminution  of  his  usual  zeal 
and  activity,  that  the  African  prelate  was  still  preserved 
alive,  while  three  of  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  Fabian, 
Cornelius,  and  Lucian,  died  a  violent  death  or  in  exile. 
About  this  time  he  dared  to  write  an  epistle  to  a  noted 
persecutor  of  those  times,  named  Demetrianus :  and,  with 
great  freedom  and  dignity,  he  exposed  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  pagans  in  charging  the  miseries  of  the  times 
upon  the  Christians.  There  will  be  no  necessity  to  give 
any  detail  of  his  reasonings  on  the  subject : — Paganism  has 
at  this  day  no  defenders.  The  latter  part  of  the  epistle, 
which  is    exhortatory  and    doctrinal,  shall  be    afterwards 

♦  Epibt.  57. 
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Ti'r  -C'.ir  >i;r^  r  .-L_::-  tt^.  :i:?r::i;ri:sfCi:ii  by  so  large 
iz  i^r^m  '*.\i^  i  :  -.T.;!.:  ii.>r{"T^  is  tj  ^.t-z  a  plausible 
:•  !'.«:r  -  r  "'-iiz  -  zz>^iJ.r  r  -zyz  z^xr  ipcn-ach  of  the 
,  ^^.  _  -zr^  r  Mr  T-  rr.:.  A  ir«r3iiril  r^escil-rnce  broke 
-  rri  c-  :z  .--.T"'.!.  T-1...M  :^-  lirrrei  off  namber- 
"  '  ""  -^^  :•-'>-■:-  .  LT'i  "S-:  :-rC*l7  s-^-trc  away  whole 
!• '^r-?.  TiT  7  UT'-^  "^^T^r  i..L7^>T?i  TtrTjc-i  mea^uie : 
Ti:~  1^:  >  1.-  -:--  i-r -:"-.':  *::  :  u- _l  rr  -rht  dead,  and 
•'  i'vi  '1-.  :..*  T-  •  :  :'z.}r.  ~  Ti-  ri.'ii-rs  vt  many  lay 
.z  'I'z  r-?:-'.-  "  .  j^:  ,r-  !-"•:  ~  "1-z  Mf^ziic  :o  ask  the 
■-  ~"  .:  ■: '>-._r:'^.*  >  -  ;.-  :  m  -  •:va>:vC. — that  the 
L.  r:  -- -^T-  ..  -_•:  --  :-.-  *  •.'^---11:^  -;  -ji:"*-  rhe  prac- 
-•:  L  -_:•:••:":  :  ■  -.  '  r:\r-r;  ir.'..  Th'.t  Cyprian,  in 
liL^m  1'.  z\'-  "t  :  ~:  .:  *:-:  z:  -i-  'rril-i:::  pnX'ts  of  his 
-mI  .z's-ir-z.  :i;  r^^i-rri  rc-'irT  'zl<  people,  and 
•e\:i:.i:-':  ~  ::-:  -..:■"  :•:  -ztit-.j.  He  pcinrcJ  out  to 
--.z:. — :,-.:.:  ::--  i.iz.  r  re  -j-ir.  vtiier^, — no  more 
'.:  \:\  z'l-z  i-ii':..':  .ir  :  ti't  v_:-.ir.  i:.i  ".n  showing  mercy 
•  's.'i  7  .— ".  ::t":v  ■=-:-'.•  :e  7..:z:ri:  >:•  v^ry  admirable  in 
:':.-. 7  :  7.  •u:t: — :ia:  Cr-r>'::.ir>  .Uirh:  :•:'  overcome  e^"il 
-i:"::  iT-':.  Ar. :.  >:r  :"r.-.:r  "r.-:2v-:r-'y  Farher.  to  love  their 
t7.'ri:i:T>,  >  ".:e  r.-  7.Mkc<  r  >  s\:7.  ::  r.>e  n  the  evil  and  the 
iT  •  vi.  AT.-i  ><r7..:>  r-.:-  7.  :.!•£  •U'^:  and  :he  unjust.  VThy 
d  •e>  r.-::  he,  wh  pr  :rs><i>  'r.™'^!:'  a  >o!:  of  God,  imitate 
rhc  example  '.:  his  F^rhir  :  We  ouirht  to  answer  to  our 
birth,  ar.d  rh^se.  wh..  ay;\:.ir  to  he  bom  again  of  God, 
>houId  nor  deeenerare.  bur  should  be  solicitous  to  endence 
the  srenuinenevi  of  their  relation  to  Go«:l  by  the  imitation 
of  his  ff'Xidness.  Much  more  than  this,  Pontius  tells  us, 
was  >aid  by  him.  But  Pontius  is  always  verj-  scanty  in 
his  intormation. 

The  eloquent  voice  of  C\"prian,  on  this  occasion  as  on 
others,  roased  the  alacritv  of  his  people.  The  Christians 
ranked  themselves  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  public  distress.  The  rich  contributed  largely :  The 
jMjor  gave  what  they  could  ;  namely,  their  labour,  with 
I'Xtreme  hazard  of  their  lives: — The  Pagans  saw  with 
;istonishment  the  effects  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ;  and 

*  Vit.  Tout.  c.  SI/ 
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had  a  salutary  opportunity  of  contrasting  these  effects  with 
their  own  selfishness  and  inhumanity. 

The  dreadful  calamity  of  the  Plague  gave  to  Cyprian 
an  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  people, 
what,  in  truth,  had  been  the  ruling  object  of  his  own  life 
since  his  conversion,  namely — a  warm  and  active  regard 
for  the  blessings  of  immortality,  joined  with  a  holy  indif- 
ference for  things  below.  He  published  on  this  occasion 
his  short  treatise  on  Mortality.  He,  who  wrote  it,  must 
have  felt  what  all  have  need  to  feel,  how  little  a  thing  life 
is,  how  valuable  the  prospect  of  heavenly  bliss !  The 
whole  of  this  little  tract  is  very  precious ;  but  the  reader 
must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  kingdom  of  God,  my  dearest  brethren,  shows 
itself  to  be  just  at  hand.  The  reward  of  life,  the  joy  of 
eternal  salvation,  perpetual  gladness,  and  paradise  lost, — 
all  these  things  come  into  our  possession  now  that  the 
world  passes  away :  Heavenly  and  eternal  glories  succeed 
earthly,  fading  trifles.  What  room  is  there  for  anxiety,  so- 
licitude, or  sadness,  unless  faith  and  hope  are  wanting  ? 
If,  indeed,  a  man  be  unwilling  to  go  to  Christ,  or  does  not 
BELIEVE  that  he  is  going  to  reign  with  him,  such  a  one 
has  good  reason  to  fear  death  :  For,  *  the  just  live  by  faith.' 
Are  ye  then  just ;  Do  ye  live  by  faith  ;  Do  ye  really  be- 
lieve in  the  promise  of  God  ? — if  so, — why  do  ye  not  feel 
secure  of  the  faithfulness  of  Christ ;  why  do  ye  not  em- 
brace his  call,  and  bless  yourselves  that  ye  shall  soon  be 
with  him,  and  be  no  more  exposed  to  Satan  ?  " 

He  then  makes  an  apposite  use  of  the  case  of  good  old 
Simeon,  and  adds, 

"  Our  stable  peace,  our  sound  tranquillity,  our  perpetual 
security,  is  in  the  world  to  come  : — In  this  world  we  wage 
a  daily  war  with  our  spiritual  enemies  ;  we  have  no  rest : 
If  one  sin  be  subdued,  another  is  up  in  arms : — We  are 
continually  exposed  to  temptations ;  but  the  divine  laws 
forbid  us  to  yield  to  them.  Surely,  amidst  such  constant 
pressures,  we  ought  to  be  joyful  in  the  prospect  of  hasten- 
ing to  Christ  by  a  speedy  departure.  How  does  our  Lord 
himself  instruct  us  on  this  very  head  ?  Ye  shall  weep  and 
lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice ;  and  ye  shall  be  sor- 
rowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.     Who 
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does  not  wish  to  be  free  from  sorrow  ?  Who  would  not 
run  to  take  possession  of  joy?  Since  then  to  see  Christ  is 
joy,  and  since  our  joy  cannot  be  full  till  we  do  see  him, — 
what  blindness,  what  infatuation  is  it,  to  love  the  penal 
pressures  and  tears  of  the  world,  and  not  to  be  desirous  of 
quicldy  partaking  of  that  joy  which  shall  never  pass  away  I 

"  The  cause  of  this,  dear  brethren,  is  unbelief  :  We 
none  of  us  believe  really  and  solidly  those  things  to  be  true 
which  the  Gt)d  of  truth  promises, — whose  woid  is  eternally 
firm  to  those  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  If  a  man  of  a 
grave  and  respectable  character  promises  you  any  thing, 
you  do  not  doubt  his  performance,  because  you  know  him 
to  be  faithful.  Now  Grod  himself  speaks  with  you ;  and 
dare  you  waver  in  uncertainty  ?  He  promises  you  immor* 
taJity  when  ye  shall  depart  out  of  this  world ;  and  will  ye 
still  doubt  ?  This  is  not  to  know  God :  This  is  to  offend, 
with  the  sin  of  unbelietj  Christ  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
believers: — *  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,' 
said  the  blessed  Apostle, — who  computed  it  to  be  gan 
indeed, — no  longer  to  be  detained  in  the  snares  of  the 
world, — no  longer  to  be  obnoxious  to  sin  and  the  flesh, 
— to  be  exempt  from  excruciating  pressures, — to  be  freed 
from  the  poisonous  jaws  of  Satan, — and  lastly,  to  go  to  the 
joys  of  eternal  salvation  upon  the  call  of  Christ." 

Some  of  Cyprian's  people  happened  to  be  staggered  in 
their  minds,  because  they  found  that  Christians  were  liable  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  plague  as  well  as  others  :  Upon  which, 
the  bishop  explained  to  them — that  in  spirit  the  children 
of  God  are  indeed  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but 
that,  in  all  other  respects,  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  com- 
mon evils  of  human  life.  In  his  usual  manner  he  supports 
his  precepts  by  Scripture  exam])les  ;  and  speaks  eloquently 
and  solidly  of  the  benefits  of  afflictions,  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  spirit  they  are  of.  "  Let  that  man 
fear  to  die,**  says  he,  "  who  has  the  second  death  to  un- 
dergo ;  who  is  not  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit ;  who  is 
not  a  partaker  of  the  cross  and  passion  of  Christ ;  and 
whom  eternal  flame  will  torment  with  perpetual  punish- 
ment. To  such  a  one  life  is  indeed  a  desirable  object,  be- 
cause it  delays  his  condemnation  : — but  what  have  good 
men  to  dread  from  death  ?     They  are  called  bv  it  to  an 
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eternal  refreshment.  There  is,  however,  great  use  m  a 
season  of  uncommon  mortality :  It  rouses  the  idle ;  com- 
pels deserters  to  return ;  and  produces  faith  in  the  Gen- 
tiles :  It  dismisses  and  sends  to  rest  many  old  and  faithful 
servants  of  God ;  and  it  raises  fresh  and  numerous  armies 
for  future  battles. 

*^  We  should  consider  and  think  again  and  again,  that 
we  have  renounced  the  world  and  live  here  as  strangers. 
What  stranger  loves  not  to  return  to  his  own  country  ? 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  day  which  summons  us  to  our  home. 
There,  a  great  number  of  dear  friends  await  us :  What 
raptures  of  mutual  joy  to  see  and  embrace  one  another  !  ** 

The  active  as  well  as  the  passive  graces  of  Cyprian  were 
kept  in  perpetual  exercise  by  various  calamities,  which 
happened  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other. 
The  madness  of  men  has  ever  been  generating  the  horrors 
and  miseries  of  war,  and  there  have  never  been  wanting 
poets  and  historians  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  those  who 
have  most  exceeded  others  in  shedding  human  blood. 
It  belongs  to  narrations  purely  Christian  to  record,  with  a 
modest,  yet  firm  approbation,  the  actions  of  holy  men,  whom 
the  world  despises,  but  whom  the  grace  of  God  leads  to 
the  exercise  of  real  love  to  God  and  men.  Mark  another 
instance  of  Cyprian's  truly  Christian  benevolence.  Nu- 
midia,  the  country  adjoining  to  Carthage,  had  been  blessed 
with  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  number  of  Churches 
were  planted  in  it.  By  an  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  who  neither  owned  the  Soman  sway,  nor  had  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  many  Numidian  con- 
verts were  carried  into  captivity.  Eight  bishops,  Janua- 
rius,  Maximus,  Proculus,  Victor,  Modianus,  Nemesian, 
Nampulus,  and  Honoratus,  wrote  the  mournfiil  account  to 
the  prelate  at  Carthage.  What  he  felt  and  did  on  the 
occasion  his  own  answer  will  best  explain.  The  love  of 
Christ  and  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  will  appear  to 
have  been  not  small  in  the  African  Church  from  this  and 
from  the  foregoing  case ;  nor  will  the  calamities  of  the 
times  and  the  scourge  of  persecution  seem  to  have  been 
sent  to  them  in  vain.* 

*'  With  much  heart-felt  sorrow  and  tears  we  read  your 
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letters,  dearest  brethren,  which  ye  wrote  to  us  in  the  soli- 
eitiide  of  your  love  concerning  the  captivity  of  our  brethren 
and  sisters.     For  who  would  not  grieve  in  such  cases  ?  or 
who  would  not  reckon  the  grief  of  his  brother  his  own  ? 
since  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  *  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
uieml>ers  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member  rejoice,  all  the 
other  members  rejoice  with  it ;'  and  elsewhere,  *  Who  is 
weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  '     Therefore  now  the  captivity 
of  our  brethren  is  to  be  reckoned  our  captivity  ;  and  the 
grief  of  those  who  are  in  danger  is  to  be  reckoned  as  our 
OWN  grief,    since  we  are  all  one  body: — Not  only    our 
affections,  but  the  religion  of  Jesus  itself  ought  to  incite  us 
to  rtnleem  the   brethren :  For,  since   the  Apostle   says,  in 
another  i)lace,  *  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? ' — it  follows, 
that  even  if  our  love  did  not  induce  us  to  help  the  brethren, 
yet,  in  such  circumstances,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  they 
which  are  taken  captive,  are  the  temples  of  God,  and  that 
we  ought  not,  by  a  long  delay  and  neglect,  to  suffer  the 
temples  of  God  to  remain  in  captivity,   but  to  labour  with 
all  our  might,  and  quickly  to   show  our  obsequiousness  to 
Christ    our  Judge,    our    Lord,    and    our    God.     For 
whereas  Paul  the  Apostle  says,  *  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,   have  [put   on  Christ ;']   Christ 
is  to  be  viewed  in  our  captive   brethren  ;  and   he,  who 
[redeemed  us  from  the  danger  of  death,  is  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  danger  of  captivity  :  so  that  he  who  rescued  us 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devil,  who  now  abides  and  dwells  in 
us,  may  himself  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  barbarians ; 
and  he,  who  by  his  cross  and  blood,*  redeemed  us,  may,  by 
a  sum  of  money  himself  be  redeemed.]     In  fact,  he  suffers 
these  things  to   hap})en,   in  order  that  our  faith   may  be 
tried,  and   that  it  may  be  seen  whether  we  be    willing 
to  do  for  another  what  every  one   would  wish  to  be   done 
for  himself,  wen*  he  a  prisoner  among  the  barbarians.    For 
who,  if  he  Ik*  a  father,    does  not  now  feel  as  if  his  sons 
were  in  a  stute  of  cai)tivity  ?     Who, — if  a  husband, — is 
not  affecteil  as  if  his  own  wife  were  in  that  calamitous  situa- 

*  UiHWrniUiou  bv  tho  M*hhI  of  Johus,  union  and  fellowship  with  him 
nuiintaiiUH)  \v\  thv  m»\il  bv  fwnh.  tiiul  tlie  ntiinis  of  love  answirahle  to  his 
loving -kiiHim***%  tlu^o  tiri*  tUo  pvtiKM|tIcs  of  Christian  benovolcnce. 
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tion  ?  This  must  be  the  case,  if  we  have  but  the  common 
sympathy  of  men.  Then  how  great  ought  our  mutual  sor- 
row and  vexation  to  be  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
virgins  who  are  there  held  in  bondage  I  Not  only  their 
slavery,  but  the  loss  of  their  chastity  is  to  be  deplored  : 
the  BONDS  of  barbarians  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
the  lewdness  of  men,  lest  the  members  of  Christ  dedicated 
to  him,  and  devoted  *  for  ever  to  the  honour  of  continency, 
should  be  defiled  and  insulted  by  libidinous  savages. 

"  Our  brethren,  ever  ready  to  work  the  work  of  God, 
but  now  much  more  quickened  by  great  sorrow  and  anxiety 
to  forward  so  salutary  a  concern,  have  fireely  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  captives.  For, 
whereas  the  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,  *  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me  ; '  with  how  much  stronger  approbation  would 
he  say,  *  I  was  a  captive,  and  ye  redeemed  me  ! '  And  when 
again  he  says,  *  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to  me  ; ' 
how  much  more  is  it  in  the  same  spirit  to  say, — I  was 
in  the  prison  of  captivity  and  lay  shut  up  and  bound  among 
barbarians,  and  ye  freed  me  from  the  dungeon  of  slavery  : 
Ye  shall  receive  your  reward  of  the  Lord  in  the  day  of 
judgment. 

"  Truly  we  thank  you  very  much  that  ye  wished  us  to 
be  partakers  of  your  solicitude,  and  of  a  work  so  good  and 
necessary  ; — that  ye  have  offered  us  fertile  fields  in  which 
we  might  deposit  the  seeds  of  our  hope  with  an  expectation 
of  an  exuberant  harvest.  We  have  sent  a  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces,t — the  collection  of  our  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Church  of  Carthage,  which  you  will  dispense  forthwith 
according  to  your  diligence.  Heartily  do  we  wish  that  no 
such  thing  may  happen  again,*and  that  the  Lord  may  pro- 
tect our  brethren  from  such  calamities.  But  if,  to  try  our 
faith  and  love,  such  afflictions  should  again  befal  you,  hesi- 
tate not  to  acquaint  us  ;  and  be  assured  of  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  our  Church  with  you  both  in  prayer  and  in 
cheerful  contributions. 

*  Voluntary  celibacy,  I  apprehend,  was  in  growing  repute  in  the 
Church  at  tliat  time.  St.  Paul's  advice  in  the  7th  of  1  Cor.  had  then 
many  followers,  but  monastic  vows  had  yet  no  existence. 

t  [Sestertia  centum  millia  nuraraorum,  £807.  5*.  lOd.,  reckoning  ten 
aestertia  at  £80.  lis.  Id,,  or  a  sestertius  at  Wy  i.e.  a  fraction  less  than 
2d.    The  late  Dr.  Burton  estimates  this  at  £3000.] 
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pen  continues  to  attract  us ;  and  because  we  would  not  lose 
a  faithful  and  an  able  guide,  till  we  are  compelled  to  leave 
him.  Probably,  there  were  many  before  his  time,  whose 
Christian  actions  would  have  equally  deserved  to  be  com- 
memorated :  But  the  materials  of  information  fail  us  :  The 
fine  compositions  of  this  bishop  are  still,  however,  a  capital 
source  of  historical  instruction. 

During  the  tranquillity  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  a 
council  was  held  in  Africa,  by  sixty-six  bishops,  with 
Cyprian  at  their  head.  The  object  of  this  assembly  was, 
doubtless,  the  regulation  of  various  matters  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  These  bishops  had,  unquestionably, 
each  of  them,  a  small  diocese  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
their  clergy,  they  superintended  their  respective  juris- 
dictions according  to  the  primitive  mode  of  Church-govern- 
ment. The  face  of  Africa,  which  is  now  covered  with 
Mahometan,  idolatrous,  and  piratical  wickedness,  afforded 
in  those  days  a  very  pleasing  spectacle  ;  for  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  real  and  salutary  regard  was  paid 
to  the  various  flocks  by  their  ecclesiastical  shepherds. 
But,  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  council,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Cyprian, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert.  He  mentions  two  points, 
which  engaged  their  attention ; — but  it  is  very  likely,  that 
matters  of  greater  importance  than  either  of  those  points 
were  then  reviewed  : — The  synod  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Christian  :  many  of  the  bishops  then  present  had  faith- 
fully maintained  the  cause  of  Christ  during  scenes  of  trial 
the  most  severe  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  I  know  no 
ground  for  suspecting  the  clergy  of  tnose  times  to  have  been 
influenced  by  schemes  of  political  ambition  for  increasing 
their  wealth  or  power. 

*  A  presbyter,  named  Victor,  had  been  re-admitted  into 
the  Church  without  having  undergone  the  legitimate  time 
of  trial  in  a  state  of  penance,  and  also  without  the  concur- 
rence and  consent  of  the  people.  His  bishop,  Therapius, 
had  done  this  arbitrarily  and  contrary  to  the  institutes  of 
the  former  council  for  settling  such  matters.  Cyprian,  in 
the  name  of  the  council,  contents  himself  with  reprimand- 

♦  [Epist.  68.] 
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ing  Therapius ;  but  yet  confinns  what  he  had  done,  and 
warns  him  to  take  care  of  offending  in  future. 

This  is  one  of  the  points.  And,  we  see  hence  that  a 
strict  and  godly  discipline,  on  the  whole,  now  prevmled  in 
the  Church ;  and  that  the  wisest  and  most  successfiil  methods 
of  recovering  the  lapsed  were  used.  The  authority  of  bishops 
was  firm,  but  not  despotic  :  and  the  share  of  the  people,  m 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  correction  and  regulation,  appears 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  other  point  he  thus  explains  in  the  same  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Fidus :  "  As  to  the  [case]  of  infants,  of  whom 
you  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  baptized  within  the 
second  or  third  day  after  their  birth,  and  that  the  ancient 
law  of  circumcision  should  be  so  far  adhered  to,  that'they 
ought  not  to  be  baptized  [and  sanctified]  till  the  eighth  day ; 
we  were  all  of  a  very  different  opinion.  We  all  judged  that 
the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  should  be  denied  to  none.  For, 
if  the  Lord  says  in  his  Gospel,  *  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,'  how  ought  we 
to  do  our  utmost,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  no  soul  be  lost ! 
Spiritual  circumcision  should  not  be  impeded  by  carnal 
circumcision.  If,  even  to  the  foulest  offenders  when  they 
afterwards  believe,  remission  of  sins  is  granted,  and  none 
is  prohibited  from  baptism  and  grace  ;  how  much  more 
should  an  infant  be  admitted  ; — who,  just  bom,  hath  not 
sinned  in  any  respect,  except,  that  being  carnally  produced 
according  to  Adam,  he  hath,  in  his  first  birth,  contracted 
the  contagion  of  the  ancient  deadly  nature  ; — and  who 
obtains  the  remission  of  sins  with  the  less  difficulty,  be- 
cause not  his  own  actual  guilt,  but  that  of  another,  is  to 
be  remitted. 

"  Our  sentence  therefore,  dearest  brother,  in  the  council 
was,  that  none,  by  us,  should  be  prohibited  from  baptism 
and  the  grace  of  God,  who  is  merciful  and  kind  to  all." 

I  purpose  carefully  to  avoid  disputes  on  subjects  of 
small  moment.  Yet  to  omit  a  word  here  on  a  point,  which 
hath  produced  volumes  of  strife,  might  seem  almost  a 
studied  affectation  :  On  such  occasions  I  shall  briefly  and 
pacifically  state  my  own  views,  as  they  appear  deducible 
from  evidence. 

Instead  of  disputing  whether  the  right  of  infant-baptism 
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is  to  be  derived  from  Scripture  alone,  and  whether  tradition 
deserves  any  attention  at  all,  I  would  simply  observe, — 
that    the    Scripture  itself  seems  to  speak  for  an    infant 
baptism  ;  * — and  fiirther,  that  tradition,  in  mat-   j^^^^^^^  ^f 
ters  of  custom  and  discipline,  is  of  real  weight,   infant  bap- 
as  appears  from  the  confession  of  every  one  ;  *"™* 
for  every  one  is  glad  to  support  his  cause  by  it,  if  he  can  : 
— and,   in  the  present  case, — to  those  who  say  that  the 
custom  of  baptizing  children  was    not  derived  from  the 
apostolical  ages,  the  traditional  argument  may  fairly  run  in 
language  nearly  Scriptural,  "  if  any  man  seem  to  be  con- 
tentious, we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of 
God  : "  t — and  we  never  had  any  such  custom,  as  that  of 
confining  baptism  to  adults. 

Here  is  an  assembly  of  sixty-six  pastors,  men  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  gravity,  who  have  stood  the  fiery  trial 
of  some  of  the  severest  persecutions  ever  known,  and  who 
have  testified  their  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  any  Antipsedo-baptists  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  in  our  days  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
of  their  religious  views  by  those  of  Cyprian, — and  they 
are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  him, — ^they  are  not  want- 
ing in  any  fundamental  of  godliness.  No  man  in  any  age 
more  reverenced  the  Scriptures,  and  made  more  copious  use 
of  them  on  all  occasions,  than  he  did  ;  and, — it  must  be 
confessed  [generally] — in  the  very  best  manner.  For  he 
uses  them  continually,  for  practice,  not  for  ostentation  ; 
for  USE,  not  for  the  sake  of  victory  in  argument. — 
Before  this  holy  assembly  a  question  is  brought, — not 
whether  infants  should  be  baptized  at  all, — none  contra- 
dicted this, — but,  whether  it  is  right  to  baptize  them 
immediately,  or  on  the  eighth  day  ?  Without  a  single 
negative,  they  all  determined  to  baptize  them  immediately. 
This  transaction  passed  in  the  year  two  hundred  ^  ^  253 
and  fifty-three.  Let  the  reader  consider  :  If  *  ' 
infant  baptism  had  been  an  innovation,  it  must  have  been 
now  of  a  considerable  standing :  The  disputes  concerning 
Easter,  and  other  very  uninteresting  points,  show  that  such 
an  innovation  must  have  formed  a  remarkable  aera  in  the 
Church.      The  number  of  heresies  and  divisions  had  been 

*   I  Cor.  vii.  14.  t  1  Cor.  xi.  1<] 
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very  f^at.  Among  them  aU  such  a  deviation  from  apos- 
tolical practice  as  this,  must  have  been  remarked.  To 
me  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  this  state  of  things, 
but  on  the  footing  that  it  had  ever  been  allowed  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  custom  was  that  of  the  first  Churches. 
Though,  then,  I  should  wave  the  argument  drawn  from 
that  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  "  Else  were  your  children 
unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy  ; " — and  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  its  meaning  by  any  thing  else  than  infant- 
baptism, — I  am  under  a  necessity  of  concluding,  that  the 
antagonists  of  infant-baptism  are  mistaken.  Yet  I  see  not 
why  they  may  not  serve  God  in  sincerity,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  differently  minded.  The  greatest  evil  lies  in  the 
want  of  charity  :  and  in  that  contentious  eagerness,  with 
which  singularity,  in  little  things,  is  apt  to  be  attended. 
Truly  good  men  have  not  always  been  free  from  this  ; — 
perhaps  few  persons,  on  the  whole,  cultivated  larger  and 
more  generous  views  than  our  African  prelate  ; — yet,  in 
one  instance,  we  shall  presently  see,  he  was  seduced  into 
a  bigotry  of  spirit  not  imlike  to  that  which  I  here  disap- 
prove, and  greatly  lament. 

I  could  have  wished  that  Christian  people  had  never 
been  vexed  with  a  controversy  so  frivolous  as  this  about 
baptism :  but   having,  once  for  all,  given  my  views  and 
the  reasons  of  them,  I  turn  from  the  subject,  and  observe 
further, — that  there  is,  in  the  extract  of  the  letter  before 
us,  a  strong  and  clear  testimony  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
Church  concerning  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.     One  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  reason,  on  that  head,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  just    now  considered;  but    the  ftilness  of 
Scripture  concerning  so  momentous  a  point  precludes  the 
necessity  of  traditional  arguments.     A  lover  of  divine  truth 
will,  however,    not  be  displeased  to  find — that,    without 
contradiction.  Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, did  believe,  that  men  were  bom  in  sin  and  under  the 
wrath  of  God  through  Adam's  transgression,  and,  by  their 
connexion  with  him  as  a  federal  head,  were  involved  in  all 
the  consequences   of  his  offence.     Such    were  the  senti- 
ments of  ttie  ancient  Christians  in  general ; — of  the  very 
best  Christians, — who    possessed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  most  powerful  degree.    The  just  consequences,  which 
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belong  to  this  fact,  are  seldom  attended  to  by  persons,  who 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit.  "  Let  us  attend,"  say  they, 
"  to  right  reason, — ^to  modern  improvements  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  let  us  reject  without  ceremony 
the  obsolete  absurdities  of  ancient  ignorance ;"  The  real 
practical  meaning  of  which  is  this :  We  will  torture  and 
twist,  in  every  possible  direction,  the  most  perspicuous 
passages  of  holy  writ,  rather  than  we  will  acknowledge 
them  to  contain  doctrines  which  we  dislike.  To  submit 
at  once  to  the  testimony  of  the  Divine  Word  is,  in  itself, 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world;  but  when  men 
will  not  abide  by  that;  when  they  will  substitute  schemes 
of  their  own  fancy  and  invention, — in  the  place  of  actual 
revelation, — and  still  profess  themselves  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  then  be  very  expedient 
to  oppose  and  confute  their  unwarrantable  constructions 
and  criticisms  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  primitive 
Church,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
truth.  There  is  no  unprejudiced  mind  which  will  not  feel 
the  force  of  this  argument. 

The  following  private  case, — which  must  have  happened 
in  time  of  peace, — and  therefore  may  properly  be  referred 
to  this  period,  deserves,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  primitive  Christian  manners,  to  be  distinctly 
recorded. 

"  Cyprian  to  Eucratius  his  brother.*  Health.  Your  love 
and  esteem  have  induced  you,  dearest  brother,  to  consult 
me  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  case  of  a  Player  among  you, 
who  still  continues  to  instruct  others  in  that  infamous  and 
miserable  art,  which  he  himself  hath  learnt.  You  ask, 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  the  continuance  of  Christian 
communion  ?  I  think  it  very  inconsistent  with  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  the  rules  of  his  Gospel,  that  the  modesty  and 
honour  of  the  Church  should  be  defiled  by  so  base  and 
infamous  a  contagion.  In  the  law  f  men  are  prohibited  to 
wear  female  attire,  and  [such]  are  pronounced  abominable ; 
how  much  more  criminal  must  it  be  not  only  to  put  on 
woman's  garments,  but  also  to  express  lascivious,  obscene, 
and  effeminate  gestures  in  a   way  of  instructing  others ! 

♦  [Epist.  CO.]  t  Deiit.  xxii.  6. 
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By  these  means  boys  will  not  be  improved  in  any  thing 
that  is  good,  but  absolutely  ruined  in  their  morals. 

"  And  let  no  man  excuse  himself,  as  having  left  the 
theatre,  while  yet  he  undertakes  to  qualify  others  for  the 
work.  You  cannot  say  that  the  man  has  ceased  from  his 
business,  when  he  provides  substitutes  in  his  own  place, 
and  furnishes  the  playhouse  with  a  number  of  performers 
instead  of  one  ;  and  teaches  them,  contrary  to  the  divine 
ordinances,  to  confound,  in  their  apparel,  the  proper  and 
decent  distinctions  of  the  sexes ;  and  so  gratifies  Satan  by 
the  defilement  of  the  divine  workmanship.  If  the  man 
makes  poverty  his  excuse,  his  necessities  may  be  relieved 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  others,  who  are  maintained 
by  the  alms  of  the  Church,  provided  he  be  content  with 
frugal  and  simple  food,  and  do  not  fancy  that  we  are  to 
hire  him,  by  a  salary,  to  cease  from  sin ;  since  it  is  not 
OUR  interest,  but  his  own,  that  is  concerned  in  this  affitir. 
But, — ^let  his  gains  by  the  service  of  the  playhouse  be 
ever  so  large, — ^What  sort  of  gain  is  that,  which  tears  men 
from  a  participation  in  the  banquet  of  Abraham,  IsaaCj 
and  Jacob,  and  leads  them  from  their  miserable  and  ruinous 
feasting  in  this  world  to  the  punishments  of  eternal  famine 
and  thirst  ?  Therefore, — if  possible, — recover  him  from 
this  depravity  and  infamy  to  the  way  of  innocence  and  to 
the  hope  of  life,  that  he  may  be  content  with  a  parsimo- 
nious, out  salutary  maintenance  from  the  Church.  And 
if  your  Church  be  insufficient  to  maintain  its  own  poor,* 
he  may  transfer  himself  to  us  ; — and  he  shall  here  receive 
what  is  necessary  for  food  and  raiment : — He  must,  how- 
ever, no  longer  teach  his  pernicious  lessons  [to  others  with- 
out the  Church]  but  himself  endeavour  to  learn  something 
[in]  the  Church  that  may  be  useful  to  his  salvation. 
Dearest  son,  I  wish  you  constant  prosperity."  t 

The  decision  of  Cyprian  is,  doubtless,  that  which  piety 
and  good  sense  would  unite  to  dictate  in  the  case.  A  player 
was  ever  an  infamous  character  at  Bome ;  and  was  looKed 
on  as  incapable  of  filling  any  of  the  offices  of  state.  The 
Romans,  at  the  same  time  that  they  showed,  in  this  point, 
the  soundness  of  their  political,  evinced  the  depravity  of 

*  Eucratius  was  the  bishop  of  a  place  called  Thens,  lying  in  the  militaiy 
road  to  Carthage.  t  Epist.  60. 
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their  moral,  sense:  For  there  were  still  maintained  by 
them,  at  the  public  expense  and  for  the  public  amusement, 
a  company  of  men,  who, — they  knew, — must  of  necessity 
be  dissolute  and  dangerous  members  of  society.  If  this 
was  the  judgment  of  sober  Pagans,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  punty  of  Christianity  would  not  even  suffer  such 
characters  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  at 
alL  To  say,  that  there  are  noble  sentiments  to  be  found  in 
some  dramas,  answers  not  the  purpose  of  those,  who  would 
vindicate  the  entertainments  oi  the  stage.  The  support  of 
them  requires  a  system  in  its  own  nature  corrupt ; — a 
system,  which  must  gratify  the  voluptuous  and  the 
libidinous,  or  it  can  have  no  durable  existence.  Hence,  in 
every  age,  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  stage ;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  under 
proper  restraints  and  regulations  has  been  admitted  by  its 
greatest  admirers.  But  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  stage  may  remain  a  favourite  amusement, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  offend  the 
modest  eyes  and  ears  of  a  humble  Christian.  The  gravest 
advocates  for  the  theatre  expect  pleasure  from  it  rather 
than  instruction:  If,  therefore,  you  believe  that  human 
nature  is  corrupt  and  impure,  only  ask  yourself  what  sort 
of  dramatic  exhibitions  and  conversations  will  be  most 
likely  to  meet  with  the  applause  of  the  people ; — and  you 
will  soon  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  playhouse  is  and 
must  be  a  school  of  impurity. 

The  first  Christians  felt  the  force  of  this  obvious  argu- 
ment, and  they  rejected  the  stage  entirely.  A  Christian, 
renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
yet  frequenting  the  playhouse,  was  with  them  a  solecism. 
The  EFFUSION  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  during  three 
centuries,  we  are  now  reviewing,  never  admitted  these 
amusements  at  all.  The  profession  of  the  dramatic  art, 
and  the  profession  of  Christianity,  were  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  each  other. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  designs  of  this  History  to  show, 
practically,  what  true  Christians  were,  both  in  principles 
and  in  manners :  and,  in  this  view,  the  case  beiore  us  is 
exceedingly  instructive.  What  would  Cyprian  have  said 
had  he    seen  large    assembUes    of    Christians,    so  called, 
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devoted  to  these  impurities,  and  supporting  them  with  all 
their  might,  and  deriving  from  them  the  highest  delight? 
"  Such  persons  must,  certainly,  he  strangers  to  the  joy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  they 
choose  to  retain  the  name  of  Christians."   Then,  if  he  had 
examined  their  stage  entertainments,  and  compared  them 
with  those  that  were  in  vogue  in  his  own  day, — Would  he 
not  have    seen  the  same  confusion  of  sexes, — the  same 
encouragement  of   unchaste  desires,  and    the  same    sen- 
sualitv,  with  the    same    contemptuous  ridicule  of   Chris- 
tianity?    If,  indeed,    in  his  time  the    Gospel  was    ever 
burlesqued  on   a  stage,   as  it  has  frequently  been  in   ours. 
In  Sinne  iHunts  of  lesser  consequence,  the   ancient  drama 
wight  dilft^r  from  the  modem  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit 
niul  tendency  was  the  same ;  and,  doubtless,  this  excellent 
bishop  would  have  been  astonished  to  be  told,  that  in  a 
ivuntf)'  which  called  itself  Christian,  actors  and  actresses 
and  nianagt^rs  of  playhouses  amassed  large  sums  of  money ; 
—while  many    exemplarj'  clergjTuen  could  scarcely  find 
suhsistonoo  ;  and,  that  theologians  of  great  erudition  en- 
fetini  in  the  service  of  the  stage,  and  obtained  applause 
by  writing  comments  on  dramatic  poets. 

Thoit^  was  a  bishop  of  Assura*,  named  Fortunatianus, 
mlH>  l«d  lapsed  in  the  time  of  persecution,  and  who,  with- 
out Aoy  marks  of  repentance,   still  assumed  to  himself  the 
ir}*is\v}K\l  character,  and  insisted  on  his  being  received  as 
s«wh  by  the  clergy  and  people.     This  case  produced  an 
K^pistlo  of  Cyprian  to  the  Church,*  in  which  he  as  strenu- 
ously opiHv;es  the    ambitious  claims  of  the  bishop  as,  in 
:^nwiW  einunnstances,   he  had  fonnerly  done  those  of  the 
IaxIv  ;  and  he    repeats    the  advice    wliich  he  had    before 
jn^^^w  to  the  lapsed,  and  cautions  the  people  against  the 
rwvplJon  of  him  in  his  former  rank  and  station.     Behold 
iK^w  iIh^  strenuous  assertor  of  the  right  of  faithful  bishops 
v^^vnly  ox^H^sing  the  pretensions  of  unworthy  ones,    and 
iitstmctinvr  the  people   to  guard  themselves  against  such 
vWlvtoions  ^     What  eifect  his  epistle  had,  does  not  appear : 
"rtn^  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  vigour  of  the  disci- 
\<UH^  then  happily  prevalent  in  Africa,  make  it  probable 
tOAC  it  ka\)  the  desired  success. 

♦  Epist.  («. 
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Bo^atian,  an  African  bishop,  complained  to  Cyprian 
and  his  colleagues  assembled  in  a  Synod,  of  the  insolent 
and  injurious  behaviour  of  a  deacon.  Cyprian  observes, 
that  he  might  have  done  himself  justice  without  taking 
this  step.  He  applies  the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  to  this  of  the  haughty  deacon,  and  takes  notice 
very  properiy  of  the  humble  and  unassuming  carriage  of 
our  Lord  toward  the  impious  dignitaries  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  "  He  taught  us,"  says  he,  "  by  his  own  behaviour 
towards  false  pastors,  how  true  ones  ought  to  be  fully  and 
regdarly  honoured." 

The  following  passage  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
proof  of  any  in  Cyprian's  writings,  that  the  ideas  of  epis- 
copacy were  too  lofty,  even  in  that  age,  and  that  they  had 
insensibly  grown  with  the  gradual  increase  of  superstition. 
— ^Let  it  be  remarked  as  a  character  of  the  spirit  of  those 
times  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  that  spirit  on  a 
mind  the  most  pure  and  humble. 

"  Deacons  ought  to  remember  that  the  Lord  chose 
Apostles,  that  is,  bishops  and  rulers ;  but  that  the  Apostles 
after  his  ascent  into  heaves,  chose  to  themselves  deacons, 
as  the  ministers  of  their  government  and  of  the  Church. 
Now  if  WE  dare  do  any  thing  against  God  who  makes 
bishops,  then  may  deacons  dare  to  act  against  us  by 
whom  they  are  appointed." 

Even  the  least  offensive  part  of  this  comparison  is  very 
unseemly :  Bishops  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  Apostles.  His  next  observation  is,  how- 
ever, strictly  just :  "  These  are  the  beginnings  of  heresies, 
and  the  attempts  of  ill-disposed  schismatics  to  please 
themselves,  and  to  despise  with  haughtiness  their  supe- 
riors." He  proceeds  to  advise  the  bishop  how  to  act  con- 
cerning a  turbulent  deacon  ;  and  he  does  this  with  that 
happy   mixture   of  firmness    and  charity,  of  which,  by  a 

Ceculiarly  intuitive  discernment,  he  seldom  failed  to  show 
imself  a  master.* 
Geminius  Victor,  by  his  will,  appointed  Faustinus,  a 
presbyter,  a  guardian.     In  an  African  synod,  Cyprian  and 
his  colleagues  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Fumae  f  a  protest 
against  the  practice.     The  clergy  were  then  lookea  on  as 

*  Epist.  64.  t  Epist.  65. 
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men  wholly  devoted  to  divine  things :  secular  cares  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands  as  much  as  possible.  Let  this 
fact,  also,  be  noted  as  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  woit 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Church. 

Novatianism  had  spread  into  Gaul ;  and  Marcian,  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Arelate,  united  himself  to  the  schism. 
Faustinas,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  several  other  French 
bishops,  \vrote  to  Stephen  of  Home  on  this  subject.  Faus- 
tinus  wrote,  also,  concerning  the  same  matter,  to  Cyprian 
of  Carthage  ;  who,  in  a  letter  to  Stephen,*  supported  the 
cause  of  the  general  Church  against  the  schismatics. — 
These  facts  are  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  Gospel,  which  had  so  gloriously  begun  at  Lyons  in 
the  second  century,  must  now  have  spread  in  France  to  a 
great  degree.  Contentions  and  schisms  usually  have  no 
place,  till  after  Christianity  has  taken  deep  root 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  Spam  ;  Two  Spanish  bishops,  Ba- 
silides  and  Martial,  had  deservedly  lost  their  pastoral  offices 
in  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  unfaithmlness  in  the 
persecution.  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  in  council  wrote 
to  confirm  their  deposition  :  He  shows  that  the  people,  no 
less  than  the  clergy^,  were  bound  to  abstain  from  commu- 
nion with  such  characters  ;  and  he  supports  his  argument 
by  the  directions  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "  De- 

1)art,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men." 
[Je  recommends  f — that  ordinations  should  be  performed 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  that  they  might  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  or  to  condemn  the  characters  of 
the  persons  ordained.  He  takes  notice — ^that,  in  Africa, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  used  to  meet  in  the  place  where 
the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained  ;  and,  that  there  he 
was  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people  themselves,  who 
knew  fully  the  life  and  conversation  of  every  candidate. 
He  observes — that  Sabinus,  who  had  been  substituted  in 
the  room  of  Basilides,  had  been  ordained  in  this  fair  and 
equitable  manner :  and  he  censures  Basilides  for  going  to 
Ei)me,  and  for  gaining  by  deceit,  the  consent  of  Stephen 
to  his  being  re-instated  in  his  former  dignity.  Cyprian 
thinks — that  his  guilt  was  much  aggravated  by  this  con- 
♦  [Epist.  m.]  f  Kpibt.  07. 
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duct ;  and  in  regard  to  Martial,  who,  it  seems,  had  defiled 
himself  with  Pagan  abominations,  he  insists, — ^that  his 
deposition  ought  to  remain  confirmed. 

While  these  things  show  the  unhappy  spirit  of  human 
depravity  bearing  down  the  most  wholesome  fences  of  dis- 
cipline, they  evince,  that  there  existed  persons  at  that  time 
in  the  Christian  world,  who  exerted  themselves, — and  that 
not  without  success, — to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
And,  if  ever  it  should  please  God  to  aflfect,  with  due  care 
and  zeal,  the  hearts  of  those,  who  possess  the  power  to 
reform  our  own  ecclesiastical  defects  and  abuses,  better 
guides  and  precedents  than  these, — ^next  to  the  Scriptures, 
—  will  scarcely  be  found. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  Pupian,  Pnpian's  let- 
a  Christian  of  distinction  in  Carthage,  by  letter  c^SST"* 
accused  Cyprian  of  ruling  the  Church  with  im-  ^-^-^^^ 
perious  sway  ;  and  of  ejecting  members  firom  it  with  great 
insolence  and  haughtiness.  The  African  prelate  had 
presided  now  during  six  years,  and  had  signalized  him- 
self, equally  in  persecution  and  in  peace,  as  the  friend 
of  piety,  order,  and  discipline,  and  had  exerted  himself,  in 
the  use  of  every  temporal  and  spiritual  faculty,  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  falling  and  distempered  Church  :  he  saw, 
by  this  time,  the  great  success  of  his  labour  ;  and,  it  now 
behoved  him  to  pay  the  tax,  which  eminent  virtue  ever 
does  pay  to  slander  and  to  envy.  A  tax,  no  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly irksome  and  distressing ; — nevertheless,  necessary  to 
prevent  the  risings  of  pride,  and  to  preserve  the  most 
eminent  Christian  humble  before  his  God.  Pupian  be- 
lieved or  affected  to  believe  very  unjust  rumours,  which 
were  circulated  against  his  pastor ;  and  said,  that  the 
scruple  of  conscience,  with  which  he  was  seized,  prevented 
him  from  owning  the  authority  of  Cyprian.  He  himself 
had  suffered  during  the  persecution,  and  had  been  faithful ; 
but,  like  Lucian,  whom  he,  probably,  resembled  both  in 
virtues  and  weaknesses,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  backward- 
ness of  Cyprian  in  receiving  the  lapsed.  This  malcontent 
heavily  complained  of  his  severity,  while  the  Novatian 
party  had  separated  from  their  bishop  on  account  of  his 
lenity.  The  best  and  wisest  characters  have  ever  been 
most  exposed  to  such  inconsistent  charges.     It  does  not 
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appear  that  Pupian  was  able  to  raise  a  second  sect  of  dis- 
senters on  opposite  grounds  to  those  of  the  first :  and  W6 
may  hope  that  he  reflected  on  his  error,  and  returned  into 
a  state  of  reconciliation  with  his  bishop.  A  few  extracts 
from  Cyprian's  answer— for  we  have  not  Pupian's  letter — 
may  throw  still  stronger  light  on  the  temper  and  principles 
of  Cyprian,  and  aflbrd  us  some  salutary  reflections. 

To  the  charge  of  Pupian — that  he  was  not  possessed  of 
humility,  he  answers  thus  :*  "  Which  of  us  is  most  deficient 
in  humility  ?  I,  who  daily  serve  the  brethren  ;  and  who, 
with  kindness  and  pleasure,  receive  every  one  who  comes 
to  the  Church  ;  or  you,  who  constitute  yourself  the  bishop 
of  the  bishop,  and  the  judjge  of  the  judffe  appointed  by 
God  for  a  certain  time  ?  The  Lord,  m  the  Gospel,  when 
it  was  said  to  him,  *  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so  ? ' 
still  preserving  the  respect  due  to  the  sacerdotal  character, 
said  nothing  against  the  high  priest,  but  only  cleared  his 
own  innocence :  and  St.  Paul,  though  he  might  have  been 
justified  in  using  strong  language  against  those  who  had 
crucified  the  Lord,  yet  answers,  *  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  High  Priest ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  nder  of  thy  people.' 

"  Unless,  indeed,  you  will  say — that  before  the  persecu- 
tion, when  you  were  in  communion  with  me,  I  was  your 
pastor ;  but  that  after  the  persecution  I  ceased  to  be  so. — 
1  suppose,  then,  the  persecution  exalted  you  to  the  hi^ 
honour  of  a  witness  for  Christ ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
depressed  me  from  my  oflBce  by  a  heavy  proscription ; — 
yet, — the  very  edict,  which  proscribed  me,  acknowledged 
my  rank  as  a  bishop  :f  Thus,  even  those,  who  believed  not 
God  who  appoints  the  bishop,  credited  the  devil  who  pro- 
scribed him. 

"  I  speak  not  these  things  in  a  way  of  boasting,  but 
with  grief;  since  you  set  yourself  up  as  a  judge  of  Gt)d  and 
his  Christ,  who  says  to  the  Apostles, — and,  of  consequence, 
to  all  the  bishops,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, — *  He 
that  heareth  vou,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  rejecteth  you, 
rejecteth  me.      Hence  heresies  and  schism  arise  and  must 

*  [Epist.  68.] 
t  The  edict  ran  thus — ^'  Whoever  shall  hold  or  possess  any  part  of  the 
goods  of  Cecilius  Cyprian,  bishop  of  the  Christians/'  &c. 
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arise,  whenever  persons  presumptuously  despise  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop,  who  alone  is  the  president  of  the  Church. 
What  arrogance  is  this, — to  call  pastors  to  your  cogni- 
zance ;  and  unless  they  be  acquitted  at  your  bar, — behold, 
— the  brethren  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  without 
a  bishop  for  the  last  six  years  ! 

"You  say  your  scruples  must  be  solved: — but.  Why 
did  not  those  martyrs,  who,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — suf- 
fered for  God  and  his  Christ ; — Why  did  not  many  of  my 
colleagues,  and  many  of  the  people,  who  have  been  illus- 
trious for  their  sufferings,  indulge  similar  scruples  ?  Must 
all — as  you  affirm — who  have  communicated  with  me,  be 
considered  as  polluted,  and  as  having  lost  the  hope  of  eternal 
life  ? — Pupian  alone  is  upright, — inviolable, — holy, — 
chaste  :  he  must  not  mix  with  us :  he  must  dwell  solitary 
in  paradise  I ! " 

He  then  exhorts  him  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church :  but  at  the  same  time  he  informs  him,  that,  in  the 
matter  of  his  readmission,  he  shall  be  guided  by  intima- 
tions and  admonitions  from  the  Lord,  communicated  to  him 
possibly  by  visions  and  dreams.  This  is  a  language  not 
unusu^  in  Cyprian :  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  mode  of 
dispensation  wnich  the  Church,  at  that  time,  was  under, 
to  judge  accurately  concerning  it : — certainly  the  age  of 
miracles  had  not  then  ceased :  and,  certainly,  instruction 
by  dreams  was  very  much  the  method  used  by  God  in 
Scripture : — To  reject,  therefore,  wholly  the  positive  decla- 
rations of  a  man  of  Cyprian's  wisdom  and  veracity,  would 
be  inexcusable  temerity.  He,  repeatedly,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  directions  revealed  to  him  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned.  If  some  expressions  in  the  letter  be  allowed 
to  savour  of  episcopal  haughtiness,  which  was  then  growing 
in  the  Church,  the  main  tenor  of  it,  nevertheless,  contains 
nothing  but  what  Pupian  ought  to  have  attended  to  most 
seriousTv.  A  readiness  to  believe  stories,  which  tend  to 
calumniate  the  worthiest  pastors,  is  a  snare  which  Satan 
has  too  successfully  laid  for  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages :  and,  doubtless,  much  greater  circumspection  is 
required  on  this  head,  than  many  are  disposed  to  pay. 
The  brotherly  fellowship  of  Churches  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  their  endeavours  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
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Cyprian  concludes  in  this  nervous  manner :  "  I  have 
written  these  things  with  a  pure  conscience,  and  in  the 
firm  reliance  on  my  God.  i  ou  have  my  letters ;  I  have 
yours  ;  both  will  be  recited  in  the  day  of  judgment  before 
the  tribunal  of  Christ."* 

A  controversy  now  arose  among  Christians,  while  the 
pacific  spirit  of  Valerian  continued  to  protect  them,  which 
Controvcwy  rcflccts  HO  houour  OH  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
r^cting     Jq  j|.      'pjjg  question  was,  whether  persons  re- 
tization.       tumiug  from  heresies  into  the  Church  ouffht  to 
be  re-baptfzed  ?  The  active  spirit  of  Cyprian  was  empkyed, 
partly  by  a  council  in  Africa,  and  partly  by  his  letters,  in 
maintaining  that    the  baptism   of  heretics  was   null  and 
void ;  and  that  even  Novatian  baptism  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light.     Stephen,  bishop  of  Borne,  main- 
tained, that,  if  persons  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  imposition  of 
hands  would  then  be  sufl[icient  for  their  reception  into  the 
Church :  The  point  was  left  undecided,  because  no  party 
had  power  to  compel  others;  most  Christians,  however, 
have  long  since  agreed  with  Stephen ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
voice  of  good  sense  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  England, — 
that  the  eflScacy  of  a  Sacrament,  rightly  administered,  de- 
pends not  on  the  character  of  him  that  ministers  it.     But 
the  respect  which  Cyprian,  not  undeservedly,  had  acquired 
by  his  labours,  his  sufferings,  and  his  abilities,  procured 
him  a  much   greater  degree  of  strength  than  either  the 
importance  of  his  cause  or  the  weight  of  his  arguments 
merited.     Even  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  in  a  long  letter, 
supported   his  side  of  the  question.     This  bishop,  occa- 
sionally, adverts  to  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  about  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  had  professed  her- 
self a  prophetess,  and  for  a  long  time  had  deceived  the 
brethren  with  her  ecstatic  raptures,  till  one  of  the  exorcists 
confuted  her  pretensions.     It  may  be  worth  while  just  to 
have  mentioned  this  fact,  as  it  shows  that  delusions  have 
ever  been  raised  by  Satan  to  disgrace  the  work  of  God.  It 
appears  by  the  same  letter,t — that  Stephen  behaved  mth 
much  violence  and  asperity  in  the  contest ; — that  he  did 
not  even  admit  to  a  conference  the  brethren  who  came  to 
*  Epist.  (58.  t  Epbt.  74. 
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him  from  distant  parts,  if  they  happened  to  be  of  Cyprian's 
opinion ; — but  that  he  denied  them  the  common  rights 
of  hospitality.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  Cyprian 
decided,  and  certainly  with  much  propriety, — that  those,* 
whose  weak  state  of  health  did  not  permit  them  to  be 
washed  in  water,  were  yet  suflBciently  baptized  by  being 
sprinkled  : — He  observes,  that  the  virtue  of  baptism  ought 
not  to  be  estimated,  in  a  carnal  manner,  by  the  quantity 
of  external  apparatus. 

How  weak,  alas,  is  man  !— A  peace  of  three  years  has 
set  the  members  of  the  Church  in  a  flame  among  them- 
selves,— and  for  a  matter  of  trifling  import !  And  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  his  day,  by  zeal  for  unity,  and 
by  caution  againt  innovations,  is  betrayed  into  the  sup- 
port of  an  indefensible  point  of  mere  ceremony,  which 
tends  to  the  encouragement  of  superstition  and  the  weak- 
ening of  brotherly  love !  How  soon  do  we  forget  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous- 
ness, and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost !  " — With  what  diflSculty 
is  the  real  love  of  Jesus  and  its  fi^lits  preserved  among 
professors  of  Christianity  !  All  this  proves  in  the  strongest 
manner, — how  mighty  and  gracious  the  Lord  is  in  still  pre- 
serving a  Church  m  the  earth ; — how  dark  and  corrupt 
is  man ; — how  active  and  subtile  is  Satan  ; — how  precious 
is  that  blood  which  cleanses  from  all  sin ; — and  how  true 
is  that  book  which  contains  these  salutary  doctrines  and 
faithftilly  describes  the  misery  of  man  ! — How  safely  may 
we  rely  on  the  way  of  salvation  which  it  teaches ;  and  how 
pleasing  is  the  prospect  which  it  exhibits  of  the  Church 
m  heaven  ! 

The  reader  would  justly  think  the  time  ill-employed  in 
unravelling  the  niceties  of  this  trifling  controversy. 
Besides,  our  attention  is  called  to  more  important  matter : 
— God  prepares  a  scourge  for  his  froward  children  :  Perse- 
cution lowers  again  with  renewed  strength ;  and  Christians 
are  called  on — to  forget  their  idle  internal  squabbles, — to 
humble  themselves  before  him, — and  to  prepare  for  fresh 
scenes  of  horror  and  desolation. 

*  Epist.  75. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  LAST  ACTS  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  CYPRIAN. 

*The  change  in  the  disposition  of  Valerian  towards  the 
Christians,  which  took  place  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 

yijj^jjp^two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  is  one  of  the  most 

secution,  memorable  instances  of  the  instability  of  human 
characters.  In  kindness  to  them  he  had  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors.  *  Even  from  Philip  they  had 
not  experienced  so  much  courtesy  and  friendship.  His 
palace  had,  usually,  been  full  of  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  sanctuary.  But  now,  after  he  had 
reigned  three  years,  he  was  induced,  by  his  favourite, 
Macrianus,  to  commence  a  deadly  persecution.  This  man 
dealt  largely  in  magical  enchantments  and  abominable 
sacrifices ;  he  slaughtered  children,  and  tore  out  the  intes- 
tines of  new-bom  babes.  The  persecution  of  Christians 
was  a  cruel  employment,  worthy  of  a  mind  so  fescinated 
with  diaboHcal  wickedness  and  folly  ;  and  he  found  in 
Valerian  but  too  prompt  a  disciple.  This  firesh  attack  on 
the  servants  of  Christ  began  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  this  emperor ; — namely,  three  years  and  a  half. 
Stephen  of  Rome  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death 
about  the  beginning  of  it :  For  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
martyrdom ;  and,  therefore,  we  want  the  proofs  whidi 
might,  in  that  case,  have  been  afibrded,  whether  his  tur^ 
bulent  and  aspiring  spirit  was  really  combined  with  genuine 
Christian  aflections.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus. 

Cyprian,  who  had  escaped  two  persecutions,  was  now 
made  the  victim  of  the  third, — though  by  slow  degrees,  and 
with  circumstances  of  comparative  lenity.  Every  thing 
relating  to  him  is  so  interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  prosecute  his  story,  in  a  connected  manner,  to  his  death ; 
and  to  reserve  the  narrative  of  other  objects  of  this  persecu- 
tion till  aft;erwards. 

He  was  seized  by  the  servants  of  Patemus  the  proconsul 
of  Carthage,  and  brought  into  his  council-chamber.f  ["  The 

*  Dionysius  of  Alex,  in  Euseb.  b.  7.  c.  10. 
t  [Acta  Proconsularia  S.  Cypriani  ap.  Ruinart.  in  act.  Sincer.  p.  188.] 
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most  sacred  emperors  Valerian  and  GaUienus,**  says  Pater- 
nus,  have  done  me  the  honour  to  direct  letters  to  me,  in 
which  they  have  given  command,  that  those  who  are  not 
of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  should  pay  respect  to  their 
ceremonies.  I  require  then  your  name.  I  am  a  Christian 
and  a  bishop,  replied  Cyprian :  I  know  no  other  Gods 
but  the  one  true  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  things  which  are  therein :  This  God  we  christians 
serve :  Him  we  pray  to,  day  and  night,  for  ourselves,  and  for 
all  men,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  emperors  themselves. 
Fatemus  the  proconsul  said  :  Do  vou  then  persevere  in  this 
resolution  ?  The  bishop  replied,  A  good  resolution  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  God,  cannot  be  changed.  You  will 
then,  said  the  proconsul,  according  to  the  command  of  Va- 
lerian and  Galiienus  go  as  an  exile  to  the  city  Curubis.  I 
go,  said  Cyprian. — The  proconsul  continued,  Not  only  con- 
cerning bishops,  but  also  respecting  presbyters,  have  they 
done  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me.  I  wish  therefore  to 
know  from  you,  who  are  the  presbyters  who  are  in  this  city. 
You  have  well  and  usefully,  (replied  the  bishop)  determined 
by  your  own  laws  that  men  ought  not  to  become  informers, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  discovered  and  informed  of  by  me, 
but  they  will  be  found  in  their  own  cities.  I  this  day,  and 
in  this  place,  require  their  names,  said  the  proconsul ;  Since 
said  Cyprian,  our  religion  prohibits  any  one  from  oflering 
himself  to  punishment  and  your  laws  discountenance  it, 
neither  can  they  ofler  themselves  ;  but  if  you  inquire  after 
them,  they  will  be  found.  I  will  find  them,  said  ratemus, 
and  he  added, — They  have  commanded  likewise,  that  meet- 
ings should  not  be  held  any  where,  and  that  none  should 
enter  the  Cemeteries.  Kany  one  therefore  shall  not  observe 
this  so  salutary  an  order,  he  shall  be  beheaded.  Do,  said 
Cjnorian,  as  you  have  been  commanded.] 

Fatemus,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  hurt  Cyprian. 
Most  probably  he  respected  the  character  of  the  man,  who, 
by  this  time,  must  have  been  highly  esteemed  in  Africa 
on  account  of  a  shining  series  of  good  works.  After  having 
made  some  inefiectual  attempts  to  work  on  his  fears,  he 
sent  him  into  banishment  to  Curubis,  a  little  town  fifty 
miles  from  Carthage,    situate   by   the    sea,   over  against 

•  Fleury's  Hist.  b.  7.  [c.  36.] 
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patience  and  perseverance,  which  will  arm  and  strengthen 
the  brethren,  at  the  same  time  that  these  long-continued 
torments  will  advance  the  sufferers  to  a  higher  proficiency 
in  Christian  glory,  and  ensure  to  them  a  proportional  reward 
in  heaven. 

"  In  truth, — that  the  Lord  has  thus  honoured  you,  affords 
me  no  surprise  when  I  reflect  on  your  blameless  lives  and 
faithfulness  ;  your  firm  adherence  to  the  divine  ordinance ; 
your  integrity,  concord,  humility,  diligence  ;  mercy  in  che- 
rishing the  poor :  constancy  in  defence  of  the  truth  ;  and 
strictness  of  Christian  discipline : — And,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  in  you  as  patterns  of  good  works,  even  now,  by 
confession  with  the  mouth  and  by  suffering  with  the  body, 
you  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  brethren  to  divine  martyrdom, 
and  distinguish  yourselves  as  leaders  of  eminent  goodness  ; 
[so  that  the  flocK,  whilst  they  follow  their  shepherds  and 
imitate  the  conduct  of  those  set  over  them,  may  be  crowned] 
in  like  manner,  by  our  common  Lord.  That  you  have 
been  grievously  beaten  with  clubs,  and  have  been  initiated, 
by  that  punishment,  in  Christian  confession,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  lamented.  The  body  of  a  Christian  Irembles  not  on 
account  of  clubs  :  All  his  hope  is  in  wood.*  The  servant 
of  Christ  acknowledges  the  emblem  of  his  salvation :  Be- 
deemed  by  a  cross  of  wood  to  eternal  life,  by  this  wood  he 
is  advanced  to  his  crown.  O  happy  feet !  shackled  indeed 
at  present  with  fetters  ;  ye  will  quickly  finish  a  glorious 
journey  to  Christ  !  Let  malice  and  cruelty  bind  you  as 
they  please,  ye  will  soon  pass  fi'om  earth  and  its  sorrows  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Li  the  mines  ye  have  not  a  bed 
on  which  the  body  may  be  refreshed  ; — nevertheless,  Christ 
is  your  rest  and  consolation  :  Your  limbs  are  fatigued  with 
labour  and  lie  on  the  ground  :  but  so  to  lie  down,  when 
you  have  Christ  with  you,  is  no  punishment.  Filth  and 
dirt  defile  your  limbs,  and  ye  have  no  baths  at  hand  ;  but, 
remember,  ye  are  inwardly  washed  firom  all  imcleanness. 
Your  allowance  of  bread  is  but  scanty ;  be  it  so, — man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God.     Ye  have 

*  I  observe  once  for  all, — ^that  the  want  of  a  just  classical  taste  like  that 
of  the  Aogustan  age,  and  the  excess  of  false  rhetorical  ornaments,  appear 
erery  where  in  Cyprian's  writings.  This  was  not  the  defect  of  the  man, 
but  of  the  times  :  and  the  meanness  of  the  pun  in  this  place  will  be  for- 
giren  by  all,  who  relbh  the  preciousness  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it. 
VOL.  I.  2  C 
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no  proper  clothes  to  defend  you  from  the  cold ; — but  he,  who 
has  put  on  Christ,  is  clothed  abundantly." 

He  afterwards  comforts  them,  by  suitable  arguments, 
under  the  loss  of  the  means  of  grace  and  of  public  worship ; 
and  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  rewarding  the  patience  and 
fortitude  of  his  saints,  which  virtues  are  indeed  his  own 
work  in  their  hearts.  "  For  it  is  of  him  that  we  conquer ; 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you.**  He  shows,  hence,  the  great  sin  of  un- 
belief— in  not  trusting  hun  who  promises  his  aid  to  those 
who  confess  him,  and  in  not  fearing  him  who  threatens 
eternal  punishment  to  those  who  deny  him.  In  conclusion, 
he  begs  their  earnest  prayers, — that  he  and  they  may  be 
freed  from  the  snares  and  the  darkness  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  those,  who,  in  the  bond  of  love  and  peace,  had  stood 
together  against  the  injuries  of  heretics  and  the  pressures  of 
the  heathen,  might  together  rejoice  in  the  celestial  mansions.* 

Nemesian  and  the  other  bishops  returned  him  an  answer 
full  of  affection  and  gratitude,  from  three  different  places 
in  which  they  were  confined  ;  and  they  acknowledge  the 
pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had  sent  them. 

Cyprian  wrote  also  to  Bogatian  the  younger,  and  to  other 
confessors  who  were  in  prison, — ^most  probably  at  Carthage : 
— He  animates  them  in  his  usual  manner,  "  to  despise  pre- 
sent afflictions  through  the  hope  of  fiiture  joys ;  ana  he 
speaks  with  much  pleasure  of  some  women  and  boys  who 
were  partners  of  their  sufferings.  He  recommends  to  them 
the  example  of  the  elder  Rogatian,  and  of  the  ever-peace- 
able and  sober  Felicissimus,f  who  had  consmnmated  their 
martyrdom  already. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  Cyprian  was 

permitted  to  return  from  exile ;  and  he  Uved  in  a  garden 

Cyprian  re-  near  Carthage,    which  was  now    providentially 

ULmsfrom    restored  to  him,  though  he  had  sold  it  at  his 

A.D.'267.    first  conversion.     His  liberal  spirit  would  have 

inclined  him  once  more  to  sell  it  for  the  relief  of  the 

needy,  if  he  had  not  feared  lest  he  should  excite  the 

envy  of  the  persecutors.     Here  he  regulated  the   afiairs 

♦  Epist.  77,  78,  79. 
t  He  thus  distinguishes  this  humble,  patient  martyr,  from  the  factions 
character  of  the  same  name.     Epist.  80. 
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of  the  Church  and  distributed  to  the  poor  what  he  had 
left.  He  sent  messengers  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  certain  indistinct  information  which  had  been 
received  concerning  the  persecution  having  broken  out 
afresh  ;  and  he  immediately  communicated  to  the  brethren* 
the  following  facts,  namely — That  Valerian  had  given 
orders  that  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  should  be 
put  to  death  without  delay ; — that  senators,  noblemen, 
and  knights  should  be  degraded  and  deprived  of  their 
property ;  and,  that  if  they  still  persisted  in  being  Chris- 
tians, they  should  lose  their  lives ; — that  women  of  quality 
should  be  deprived  of  their  property  and  banished ; — 
and  that  all  Caesars  freedmen,  who  should  have  con- 
fessed, should  be  stripped  of  their  goods,  be  chained,  and 
sent  to  work  on  his  estates.  These  were  Valerian's  direc- 
tions to  the  senate ;  and  he  sent  letters,  to  the  same  effect, 
to  the  governors  of  provinces :  "  These  letters,**  said 
Cyprian,  "  we  daily  expect  to  arrive*  We  stand,  how- 
ever, in  the  firmness  of  faith,  in  patient  expectation  of 
suffering,  and  in  humble  hope  of  obtaining,  from  the  Lord's 
help  and  kindness,  the  crown  of  eternal  life."  He  men- 
tions also  the  daily  ferocity  with  which, — he  understood, 
—  the  persecution  was  carried  on  at  Rome  in  all  its  horrors : 
and,  he  gives  a  particular  instance  of  it,  in  the  martyrdom 
of  Xystus  •}•  the  bishop.  He  begs  that  the  intelligence  may 
be  circulated  through  Africa ;  "  That  we  may  m  think  of 
death  ;  but  not  more  of  death  than  of  immortality  ;  and, 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  faith,  we  may,  rather  with  joy  than 
with  fear,  expect  the  approaching  events." 

Galerius  Maximus  had  succeeded  Patemus  in  the  pro- 
consulate, and  Cyprian  was  daily  expected  to  be  sent  for. 
In  thi^  awful  crisis  a  number  of  senators  and  others,  con- 
siderable for  their  offices  or  their  quality,  came  to  him. 
Ancient  friendship  melted  the  minds  of  some  of  them 
towards  him ;  and  they  offered  to  conceal  him  in  country- 
places  ;  but  his  soul  was  now  thirsting  for  martyrdom. 
The  uncertainty  of  tedious  banishment  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  one,  who  had  had  so  much  experience  of  that 
kind ;  ahd,  Valerian's  law  being  expressly  levelled  at  men 
of  his  character,  there  seemed  little  probability  left  of  his 

*  Epist.  81.  t  [OrSixtus.] 
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being  long  concealed.  Further,  I  believe  the  generous 
temper  of  this  prelate  would  have  been  hurt,  if  the  safety 
of  his  former  Pagan  friends  had  been  endangered  on  his 
account.  He  might,  therefore,  hesitate  to  accept  their 
offers,  though,  according  to  the  steady  maxims  of  his  con- 
scientious prudence,  he  would,  by  no  means,  do  any  thing 
to  accelerate  his  own  death.  Pontius  his  deacon  tells  us, 
— that  in  opposition  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  those  who 
were  for  giving  themselves  up  to  martyrdom,  Cyprian  had 
always  on  this  head  conscientious  fears,  lest  he  should 
displease  God  by  throwing  away  his  life.  In  fact,  he 
continued  still  at  Carthage,  exhorting  the  faithful,  and 
wishing,  that  when  he  should  suffer  martyrdom,  death 
mi^ht  find  him  thus  employed  in  the  service  of  his  God. 
Being  informed,  however,  that  the  proconsul,  then  at 
Utica,  had  sent  soldiers  for  him,  he  was  induced  to  com- 
ply, for  a  season,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  retiring 
to  some  place  of  conceahnent,  that  he  might  not  suffer  at 
Utica,  but, — ^that  if  he  was  called  to  martyrdom,  he 
might  finish  his  life  among  his  own  people  at  Carthage  : 
So  he  states  the  matter  in  the  last  of  his  letters  to  the 
clergy  and  the  people.*  "  Here  in  this  concealment,  I 
wait  tor  the  return  of^  the  proconsul  to  Carthage,  ready  to 
appear  before  him,  and  to  say  what  shall  be  given  me  at 
the  hour.  Do  you,  dear  brethren, — do  you,  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  you  have  always  received  from  me, 
continue  still  and  quiet :  Let  none  of  you  excite  any  tumult 
on  account  of  the  brethren,  or  offer  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  Gentiles.  He,  who  is  seized  and  delivered  up,  ought 
to  speak  :  The  Lord,  who  dwells  in  us,  will  speak  at  that 
hour :  Confession  rather  than  profession  is  our  duty." 

The  proconsul  returned  to  Carthage,  and  Cyprian 
returned  to  his  garden.  There  he  was  seized  by  two  officers, 
who  had  been  sent  with  soldiers  for  that  purpose.  They 
obliged  him  to  sit  between  themselves  in  a  chariot ;  and 
they  conveyed  him  to  a  place  named  Sextus,  six  miles 
from  Carthage,  by  the  sea-side.  The  proconsul  lodged 
thereon  account  of  indisposition  ;  and  he  gave  orders  that 
Cvprian  should  be  carried  back  to  the  house  of  the  chief 
odScer,  about  the  distance  of  a  stadium  t  from  the  prae- 

•  [Epist.  82.]  t  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces. 
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torium  ^  and,  that  the  consideration  of  the  business  should  be 
deferred  till  the  next  day.  The  news  spread  through  Car- 
thage :  The  celebrity  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  his  good 
works,  drew  prodigious  crowds  to  the  scene ;  not  only  of  Chris- 
tians, but  of  infidels,  who  revered  eminent  virtue  in  distress. 
The  chief  officer  guarded  him,  but,  in  a  courteous 
manner ;  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  have  his  friends  about 
him  as  usual.  The  Christians  passed  the  night  in  the  street 
before  his  lodgings  ;  and  the  benevolence  of  Cyprian  moved 
him  to  direct  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  young 
women  who  were  among  the  multitude.  The  next  day  the 
proconsul  sent  for  Cypnan,  who  walked  to  the  Praetorium 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  proconsul  not 
yet  appearing,  he  was  ordered  to  wait  for  him  in  a  private 
place.  He  sat  down,  and  being  in  a  great  perspiration,  a 
soldier,  who  had  been  a  Christian,  offered  him  fresh  clothes : 
"  We,"  says  Cyprian,  "  seek  a  a  remedy  for  [ills  which 
perhaps  to-day  will  be  no  more  for  ever  ?  **]  The  arrival 
of  the  proconsul  was  announced,  and  this  venerable  servant 
of  Chnst  was  brought  before  him  into  the  judgment-hall. 
"  Are  you  Thascius  Cyprian?"  **  I  am.  "  Are  you 
HE  whom  the  Christians  call  their  bishop?"  '*  I  am." 
"  Our  princes  have  ordered  you  to  worship  the  gods." 
**  That  I  will  not  do."  [Consult  you  own  safety,  do  as  you 
have  been  ordered,  in  a  matter  so  right  no  consultation  is 
necessary.  Galerius  Maximus  having  conferred  with  his 
counsel,  angrily  pronounced  sentence  in  words  to  this 
effect :  You  have  entertained  sacrilegious  sentiments  a  long 
time,  you  have  formed  a  society  of  impious  conspirators,  you 
have  shown  yourself  an  enemy  to  the  gods  and  their  religion, 
and  have  not  hearkened  to  the  equitable  counsels  of  our 
princes,  and  therefore  since  you  have  ever  been  a  father 
and  a  ringleader  of  the  impious  sect,  you  shall  be  an 
example  to  these,  whom,  by  your  wickedness,  you  have 
formed  into  a  society.  By  your  blood  shall  discipline  be 
established  ;  and  with  these  words  he  recited  from  a  tablet 
the  decree  :  "  It  seems  good  to  us,  that  Thascius  Cyprian 
should  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword."  Thanks  be  to  God, 
said  the  bishop,  and  while  they  were  leading  him  away,  a 
multitude  of  the  brethren  followed,  and  cried,  Let  us  die 
with  him.] 
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A  troop  of  soldiers  attended  the  martyr ;  and  the  officers 
marched  on  each  side  of  him.     They  led  him  into  a  plain 
Execution    surroundcd  with  trees,    and  many   climbed   up 
of  Cyprian,  to  the  top  of  them,  to  see  him  at  a  distance. 
Cyprian  took  off  his  mantle,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
and  worshipped  his  God :  then  he  put  off  his  inner  garment 
and  remained  in  his  shirt.     The  executioner  being  come, 
Cyprian   ordered  twenty-five  golden  denarii  to  be  given 
to  him  :  he  himself  bound  the  napkin  over  his  own  eyes ; 
and  a  presbyter  and  a  deacon  tied  his  bands,  and  the  Chris- 
tians placed    before    him    napkins   and  handkerchief   to 
receive  his  blood.     His  head  was  then  severed  from  his 
body  by  the  sword.* 

His  biographer  Pontius  represents  himself  as  wishing 
to  have  died  with  him  2  and,  as  divided  between  the  joy 
of  his  victorious  martyrdom,  and  sorrow,  that  himself  was 
left  behind. 

Thus, — after  an  eventful  and  instructive  period  of  about 
twelve  years  since  his  conversion,  after  a  variety  of  toils 
and  exercises  among  friends,  and  open  foes  and  nominal 
Christians,  by  a  death  more  gentle  than  commonly  fell  to 
the  lot  of  martyrs,  rested  at  length  in  Jesus  the  truly 
magnanimous  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage. An  extraordinary  personage,  surely !  And  one, 
whose  character  calls  for  the  most  distinct  review  and 
illustration  in  our  power.  An  attempt  of  this  sort  we 
would  make  in  the  next  chapter,  however  imperfect,  or 
inadequate  it  may  prove.  Let  writers,  whose  views  are 
secular,  celebrate  their  heroes,  their  statesmen,  and  their 
philosophers ;  but  let  us,  even  though  a  Christian  s  taste 
be  derided,  at  least  take  advantage  of  the  rare  felicity 
of  the  present  times  of  civil  liberty,  and  endeavour,  in 
employing  the  press,  to  do  some  justice  to  the  virtues  of 
men,  who,  while  they  lived,  "  set  their  affections  on  things 
above,**  and  who,  after  death,  according  to  modem  senti- 
ments of  worth  and  excellence,  are  almost  assigned 
to  contemptuous  oblivion.  And,  may  their  memorisu  be 
blessed  for  ever ! 

*  [Acta  Proconsularia  S.  Cypriani  ap.  Ruinart.  p.  189,  et  Pasaio.  Cypr. 
per  Pont.  Diac] 
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•  CHAP.    XV. 
CYPRIAN  COMPARED  WITH  ORIGEN. 

The  east  and  the  west  beheld  at  the  same  time  these  two 
men,  in  talents,  activity,  and  attamments  much  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  Chnstian  world.  The  Roman  seems, 
beyond  contradiction,  to  have  much  excelled  the  Grecian 
in  those  things  in  which  true  Christian  virtue  consists ; 
yet,  as  the  latter,  by  the  fruits  of  his  Ufe, — ^though  they 
were  miserably  tarnished  and  clouded  by  a  depraved 
philosophy, — still  claims  a  just  place  among  saints,  it 
may  answer  some  valuable  purpose,  not  impertinent  to 
the  design  of  this  History,  to  compare,  in  several  particu- 
lars, the  respective  endowments,  defects,  and  excellences 
of  these  extraordinary  men. 

1.  There  may  have  been  as  pious  and  holy  men  as 
Cyprian,  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  Apostles 
and  him,  but  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  any 
other  Christian  so  well.  The  distinct  particularity  of  the 
accounts  concerning  him  makes  his  character  remarkably 
deserving  of  our  attention.  The  dealings  of  God  with 
a  sinner,  at  his  first  conversion,  often  give  a  strong  tinc- 
ture to  the  whole  future  life.  Cyprian  was  intended  for 
very  great  and  important  services  in  the  Church:  and, 
those — of  an  active  nature,  and  attended  with  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  sufferings ; — such  as  no  man  could 
perform  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  one,  who  knew  assuredly 
the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  by  a  strong  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  his  soul.  His  experience  in  conversion 
he  himself  describes  in  his  letter  to  Donatus.  His  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  reasoning 
or  speculation.  It  was  not  carried  on  in  a  scholastic  or 
philosophical  manner,  but  may  trul^  be  said  to  have  been 
"  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spint  and  of  power."  He 
felt  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — namely,  the  grace 
of  Gt)d  ;  forffiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost, — powerfiil,  exuberant,  and 
victorious.  His  soul  was  brought  into  the  love  of  God, 
and  that  of  the  purest  kind,  tempered  ever  with  humility 
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and  godly  fear :  and  it  is  evident,  that  he  always  saw 
the  work  to  be  of  God,  and  beheld  -nothing  in  hin^lf  as 
wise,  holy,  and  glorious ;  and  that  a  spirit  of  thankfukiess 
for  redeeming  love,  of  simple  dependence  on  the  divine 
promises,  and,  of  steady  charity  to  God  and  man,  was  the 
result.  His  race  was  of  no  long  duration;  only  about 
twelve  years  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
was  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  lived  a  Christian  life :  and 
no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  much  labour  or  much 
affliction.  He  seems  never  to  have  knovm  what  it  was 
to  settle  into  a  lukewarm  state.  The  fire  which  was  first 
kindled  in  him,  burnt  serene  and  steady  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  I  am  aware  that  Mosheim  charges  him  with  an 
ambitious,  domineering  spirit,  that  invaded  the  riehts  of 
the  lower  clergy  and  people.*  But  I  take  the  liberty 
of  assuring  the  cautious  reader,  that  this  excellent  and 
very  judicious  secular  historian,  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
his  accounts  of  men  of  real  holiness.  From  the  most 
attentive  review  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the 
character  of  the  African  prelate,  by  a  repeated  perusal 
of  the  existing  evidence,  especially  his  epistles,  I  cannot 
see  any  thing  on  which  to  ground  such  a  censure.  He 
did  nothing,  in  general,  without  the  clergy  and  people. 
He  was  ever  sedulous  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  episcopal  authority  was,  in  his  time,  at  no  very  blame- 
able  height  in  the  Church  :  nevertheless,  through  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  superstition,  it  was,  naturally,  advancing 
to  an  excess  of  dignity ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  few  expressions  savouring  of  haughtiness  and  aspe- 
rity are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  But 
these  few  expressions  were  evidently  the  effect  of  parti- 
cular provocation ; — nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that 
ambition  was  his  vice.  Candour  would  rather  say,  he  was, 
in  general,  influenced  by  a  veiy  fervent  zeal,  supported 
in  its  exertions  by  a  temper  remarkably  active  and  sanguine. 
But,  whoever  looks  into  the  original  records  with  an  expec- 
tation of  finding  any  thing  selfish,  proud,  or  domineering 
in  his  general  conduct,  will  be  disappointed ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  struck  with  the  steady  tenor  of  gentle- 
ness, charity,  and  humility.     In  fine,  if  he  had  not  been 

*  [Hist.  Eccles.  S»c.  3.  p.  2.  c.  2.  §  3,  et  de  reb.  Christ,  p.  588,  and  p.  511] 
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a  Christian,  one  might  have  held  him  forth  to  the 
world,  as  a  great  man  ; — ^if  it  be  the  part  of.  a.  great  man 
to  unite,  in  a  large  and  capacious  mind,  many  virtues,  and 
each  of  them  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection ; — virtues 
too,  which  are  opposite  in  their  nature,  and  which  rarely 
meet  in  firm  consistence  in  the  same  subject ; — for  example, 
vigour  and  mildness,  magnanimity  and  mercy,  fortitude 
and  prudence,  warmth  of  temper  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, and,  above  all, — zeal  and  discretion. 

Li  Origen  s  conversion  we  see  nothing  remarkable.     He 
received  Christianity  in  a  way  of  education,  rather  than  by 

?uick,  Hvely,  and  decisive  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
t  is  not  usual  with  God  to  make  use  of  such  persons  for 
extraordinary  services,  like  those  for  which  Cyprian,  in  the 
prime  of  life  appears  to  have  been  selected  from  the  world. 
Origen's  views  of  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity  were, 
— to  say  no  more,  too  faint  and  general ; — nor  ever  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  from  moral  and  philosophical 
religion.  He  bore  persecution,  when  young,  with  much 
ze^and  honesty;  but  he  lived  many  years  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  Much  respected  and  sought  after  by  philoso- 
phers, highly  esteemed  and  honoured  by  courts  and  by  the 
great,  he  lived  a  scholastic  rather  than  an  active  life  in 
the  Church ;  always  ftiUy  employed  indeed,  but  more  like 
a  man  of  letters  than  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  ever  bent 
on  promoting  truth  and  holiness  so  far  as  he  knew  them ; 
but  always  leaving  one's  mind  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
the  defectiveness  of  his  views.  His  last  scenes  are  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  decisively  Christian.  He 
suffered  persecution  with  the  patience  and  honesty  of  a 
martyr;  and  proved  indeed  whose  disciple  he  was  on 
the  whole.  Mosheim  charges  him  with  dishonesty  in  his 
arguments  against  Celsus;  and  says,  that  any  one  that 
has  penetration  and  judgment  may  discern  it.*  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the 
instances  of  dishonest  argumentation,  which  he  alludes  to. 
My  examination  of  the  tract  in  question  induces  me  to 
dissent  from  this  learned  historian;  and  further,  I  am 
convinced  that  great  uprightness  of  mind  was  a  ruling 
feature  in  Origen's  character.     But  it  is  not  the  practice 

♦  [Hist.  Eccles.  S«c.  3.  p.  2.  c.  3.  §  10,  et  de  reb.  Christ,  p.  609.] 
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of  modern  writers  to  be  candid  in  their  judgment  of  the 
ancient  Christians. 

After  this  general  review  of  these  two  men,  and,  after 
it  has  been  admitted  that  integrity  and  fairness  of  mind 
were  possessed  by  both  in  a  very  great  degree,  it  may  be 
natural  to  ask — In  what  consisted  the  superior  excellence 
of  Cyprian  ?  The  general  answer  to  sucn  an  inquiry  is — 
The  manner  of  their  first  conversion  has  appeared  to  have 
been  strikingly  difierent  in  the  two  cases ;  and  still  more 
so — the  work  of  Grod  upon  their  hearts  afterwards.  But 
besides  this, — 

2.  Cyprian  was  possessed  of  a  simplicity  of  tastb  to 
which  Origen  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  stranger.  By 
simplicity  of  taste  I  mean  here  a  genuine  and  unadul- 
terated relish  for  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  just  as  it  stands  in  its  real  nature.  It  is  possible 
for  a  person  very  eminent  in  this  gift, — which  is  purely 
divine  and  spiritual, — to  be  in  no  way  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  evangelical  truth  :  In  respect  of  knowledge, 
he  may  not  much  exceed  another  who  is  far  his  inferior  in 
the  former  grace  of  the  Spirit :  The  light  and  means  of 
information  are  very  difierent  in  difierent  ages  of  the  Church; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  third  century  si^ered  a  decline  in 
illumination.  But  where  a  man  is  deficient  in  knowledge, 
yet  if  his  simpUcity  of  Christian  taste  be  very  great,  he  will 
be  silent  on  those  subjects  which  he  does  not  understand, 
or  at  least  he  will  be  extremely  cautious  in  opposing  any 
part  of  divine  truth.  This  was  Cyprian's  case.  He  appears 
not,  for  instance,  to  have  understood  the  doctrine  of  the 
election  of  grace.  Since  Justin's  days,  the  knowledge  of 
that  article  of  faith  was  departing  from  the  Church.  But 
he  opposed  it  not.  Origen,  less  humble  and  less  submis- 
sive to  divine  instruction,  and  feeling  more  resources  in 
his  reasoning  powers,  dares  to  oppose  it  by  a  contrary 
statement.* 

In  Cyprian  this  simpUcity  appears  in  a  supreme  degree. 
He  never  trifies  with  Scnpture,  or  sets  up  his  reason 
against  it.  Unencumbered  with  the  apparatus  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  possessed  of  what  is  much  better, — plain 
good  sense,  he  takes,  always,  the  words  of  Scripture  in 

*  Philocalia  xxi. 
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their  obvious  and  most  natural  meaning  ;  and  thinks  he 
has  sufficiently  proved  his  point,  when  he  has  supported  it 
by  an  apposite  quotation.  His  humble  spirit  bows  to  the 
divine  word  :  and  hence,  faith,  patience,  charity,  heavenly- 
mindedness,  have  full  dominion  in  his  soul  ;  and  hence 
also,  his  sentiments  have  a  strength,  a  purity,  a  perspicuity, 
peculiarly  the  property  of  those  whose  religious  taste  is 
altogether  scriptural.  Here  it  is  that  Cyprian  and  Origen 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  The  latter  is  full 
of  endless  allegorical  interpretations,  and  of  platonic  notions 
concerning  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  transmigration  of 
spirits,  free-will,  and  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  The  first 
and  simple  sense  of  Scripture  he  too  often  ventures  to  re- 
ject entirely.*  David's  sin  in  the  affair  of  Uriah  he  cannot 
admit.  It  seems,  he  had  not  such  strong  and  palpable 
proof  of  his  own  innate  depravity,  as  to  suppose  it  possible 
for  so  good  a  man  to  fall  so  foully.  He  has  recourse, 
therefore,  to  a  hidden  and  abstruse  sense.  His  numberless 
comments  on  Scripture  constitute  a  system  of  fanciful 
allegory,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  sacred  oracles  : 
The  just  and  plain  sense  is  much  neglected  ;  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  thick  clouds  of  mysticism  and  chime- 
rical philbsophy.  He  labours,  it  is  true,  to  support  the 
&ith,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  but,  like 
his  platonic  master,  Ammonius,  he  introduces  large  quan- 
tities of  figurative  trash,  which  will  not  incorporate  with 
Christian  doctrine.     Thus,  by  accommodating  his  inter- 

Eretations  to  the  then  reigning  Uterary  taste,  he  gained  to 
imself,  indeed,  a  celebrity  of  character  among  the  heathen, 
even  among  the  great  and  noble,  but  threw  all  things  into 
inextricable  ambiguity.  His  quickness  of  parts  and  his 
superior  ingenuity  served  only  to  entangle  him  more 
eroctually,  and  to  enable  him  to  move  in  the  chaos  of  his 
own  formation  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  rendered  him 
unconscious  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself. 

One  remarkable  consequence  of  this  difference  of  cha- 
racter was,  that  while  Origen,  among  the  pagans,  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  was  heard  by  them 
with  patience,  Cyprian  could  not  be  endured  in  his  preach- 

*  Philoc.  Chap.  1.  page  20. 
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ing  or  writings, — except  by  real  Christians.  Another 
consequence  is  this, — It  is  no  easy  thing  to  vindicate  the 
soundness  of  the  former  in  Christian  principles  : — The 
latter  challenges  the  severest  scrutiny.  He  is  christian 
throughout. 

Such  is  the  diflTerence  between  a  man  of  simplicity  and 
a  man  of  philosophy  and  religion  ;  and  the  mind,  on  this 
occasion,  is  led  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  philosophical  and 
of  a  philological  spirit.  Origen  had  the  former,  Cyprian 
the  latter.  jEloquence  was  his  distinguishing  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  he  possessed  all  the  powers  of  it  in  a  very  high 
degree,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age, — ^which  was  fer 
from  being  the  best.  And  here,  I  would  humbly  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pious  and  well-disposed, — 
whether  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  criticism, 
and  of  oratory,  theoretical  and  practical,  properly  regulated 
by  common  sense  and  in  subordination  to  divine  grace,  be 
not  much  less  dangerous,  and,  in  their  way,  more  useful 
endowments,  for  a  minister  of  Christ,  than  deep  researches 
into  philosophy  of  any  kind  ? — Far,  very  far,  from  mean- 
ing to  insinuate  that  the  studies  of  metaphysics  and  of 
natural  philosophy  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
education  of  persons  who  mean  to  be  pastors, — I  would 
be  understood  to  suggest, — that  a  less  proportion  of  these, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  those  than  what  agrees  with 
the  present  fashionable  taste,  might  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  Church.  The  reasoning  powers  might  find  in  the 
former  an  useful  exercise  and  improvement,  without  the 
same  danger  of  presumption  which  so  strongly  adheres  to 
the  latter.* 

3.  Having  compared  the  lives  and  the  tempers  of  these 
men,  let  us  now  view  the  principles  of  each.  Of  Cyprian, 
after  the  many  quotations  already  given  from  his  writings, 
little  need  be  added.  Nevertheless,  as  it  has  lain  more  in 
our  way  to  consider  him  as  addressing  Christians  than 
pagans  or  infidels,  I  shall  select  a  letter  of  his  to  Demetrian, 
a  persecutor  of  Christians  in  Africa,  in  which  his  manner 

*  These  sentiments  are  certainly  favoured  by  the  comparison  of  Cynrian 
and  Oripen.  It  is  true,  this  ih  ouiv  a  Bingle  instance  of  such  conijmrison : 
— hut,  1  Wlieve,  it  will  he  very  difticult  to  find  cxam])lcs  of  a  contraiy 
tendency. 
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of  preaching  to  men  altogether  profane  and  unconverted  is 
observable. 

He  denounces  to  them  the  plain  threatenings  of  eternal 
punishment.  "  There  remains  hereafter  *  an  eternal  prison, 
constant  flame,  and  perpetual  punishment.  There  the 
groans  of  supplicants  will  not  be  heard,  because  here  they 
disregarded  the  terror  of  God's  indignation.'*  He  bids 
them  solemnly  look  into  themselves,  and  appeals  to  the 
conscience  as  affording  ftill  proof  of  guilt  before  God. 
And  he  aggravates  the  charge  of  condemnation,  because, 
amidst  the  miseries  of  the  times,  men  did  not  repent. 
After  exposing  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  exhibiting,  in 
lively  colours,  the  all-important  scenes  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, he  concludes  with  this  Christian  exhortation,  which 
is  introduced  in  the  true  taste  and  order  of  things,  after  he 
had  first  denounced  the  terrors  of  the  law.f  "  Provide 
then  for  your  security  and  life,  while  you  may.  We  offer 
you  the  most  salutary  counsel ;  and  because  we  are  for- 
bidden to  hate  you  or  to  requite  evil,  we  exhort  you,  while 
there  is  time,  to  please  God  and  to  emerge  from  the  pro- 
found night  of  superstition  into  the  fair  light  of  true 
religion.  We  envy  not  your  advantages,  nor  do  we  hide 
the  divine  benefits.  We  return  good  will  for  your  hatred ; 
and,  for  the  torments  and  punishments,  which  are  inflicted 
upon  us,  we  show  you  the  paths  of  salvation.  Believe, 
and  live  ;  and  do  ye,  who  persecute  us  for  a  time,  rejoice 
with  us  for  ever.  When  you  depart  hence,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  repentance  :  no  method  of  being  reconciled 
to  Gt)d  :  X  here,  eternal  life  is  either  lost  or  secured ;  here, 
by  the  worship  of  God  and  the  fruit  of  faith,  provision  is 
made  for  eternal  salvation  :— and  let  no  man  be  retarded, 
either  by  his  sins  or  by  his  years,  from  coming  to  obtain 
it.  No  repentance  is  too  late,  while  a  man  remams  in  this 
world. 

"  All  access  lies  open  to  the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  to  those, 
who  seek  and  understand  the  truth,  the  access  is  easy. 
Even,  in  the  very  exit  of  life,  pray  for  remission  of  sins, 
and  implore  the  only  living  and  true  God  with  confession 
and  faith  :  Pardon  is  granted  to  him  who  confesses  his  sin  ; 

♦  Lib.  ad  Demetrian.  [c.  2.]  t  [Ibid.  c.  5.] 

X  [NuUus  Batisfactionis  efFectus.] 
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and  saving  grace  from  the  divine  goodness  is  conferred 
on  the  believer  ;  and,  thus  may  a  man  pass  from  death  to 
immortality  in  his  very  last  moments.  By  subduing  death 
through  the  trophy  of  his  cross,  by  redeeming  the  believer 
with  the  price  of  his  blood,  by  reconciling  man  to  Grod 
the  Father,  and  by  quickening  the  dead  with' celestial  re- 
generation, Christ  imparts  to  us  [this  grace,  this  gift  of  his 
mercy.]  Him,  if  it  be  possible,  let  us  all  follow  ; — ^let  us 
be  baptized  in  his  name.  He  opens  to  us  the  way  of  life  ;t 
he  brmgs  us  back  to  paradise.f  He  leads  us  [all  the  way] 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom  :  and  we  shall  always  live  with 
him.  [Through]  him  made  sons  of  God,  we  shall  rejoice 
with  him  for  ever  :  Redeemed  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
Christians  with  Christ  in  glory  :  we  shall  be  the  blessed  of 
God  the  Father ;  and  [enjoying  perpetual  pleasure  in  Grod  s 
presence,]  shall  give  him  thanks  to  all  eternity.  The  man, 
who  was  obnoxious  to  death,  and  has  been  made  a  sure  par^ 
taker  of  immortality,  cannot  but  be  filled  with  joy  and 
gratitude  for  evermore.** 

With  such  an  affectionate  spirit,  and  with  such  clearness 
of  doctrine,  did  Cyprian  preach  justification,  by  faith 
ONLY,  to  the  unconverted.  It  must  not  be  denied, — ^that 
in  his  address  to  men,  who  had  already  '*  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,"  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  evangeli- 
cal purity.  In  his  treatise  on  Good  Works,  he  says  very 
excellent  things  on  the  duty  of  alms-giving :  but  he  some- 
times uses  language  that  might  easily  be  construed  into  the 
language  of  merit ;  and  as  he  had  not  learnt  to  distinguish 
the  Apocrypha  from  the  Old  Testament,  he  supportshis  ideas 
with  quotations  from  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Wb  have 
had, — what  he  had  not, — an  experience  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  any  expressions  which,  in  the  smallest  degree,  counte- 
nance the  supposition  of  the  efficacy  of  human  works  in 
washing  away  the  pollution  of  sin,  whether  contracted  befiire 
or  after  baptism.  We  know  too,  from  the  dependence  on 
divine  grace  and  on  the  Spirit's  illumination,  which  Cyprian 
and  many  other  fathers  of  the  same  stamp  habitually  exer- 
cised,— besides  the  testimony  of  their  holy  lives, — that  the 
same  expressions  mean  not  with  them  what  they  do  in  the 
mouths  of  modems,  who  too  often  appear  to  be  full  of  self- 

*  [Hujus  «acramento  et  sign©  censeamur.]  t  [Perducit.] 
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righteousness  and  of  contempt  both  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  sure,  that 
the  former  mean  no  opposition  to  the  free  gift  of  God, 
because  they  are  humble  :  whereas,  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  latter  do, — because  they  are  proud,  and  scorn  the 
whole  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  creature.  It  had  been  well,  however,  if  holy  men  had 
never  given  a  handle  to  the  profane  to  adulterate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  But  I  have  before  observed,  that 
Cyprian's  views  of  grace  were  not  equally  clear  with  those 
of  tne  first  Christians :  Yet,  on  every  fundamental  principle, 
he  speaks  as  the  Oracles  of  God  ;  and  in  his  addresses  to 
Pagans,  Christians,  or  Jews,  he  is  always  fervent  and  zea- 
lous. His  tract  on  Patience,  as  a  practical  performance, 
and  that  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  doctrinal  one,  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  In  general,  his  works  are  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  he  must  have  a  poor  taste  indeed  in  godli- 
ness who  will  not  find  the  perusal  of  them  refreshing  to  his 
soul.  Nevertheless,  Cyprian  shines  much  more  in  practical 
than  in  speculative  (Hvinity.  The  shortness  of  his  Christian 
life  and  the  pressure  of  his  employments  will  easily  account 
for  this. 

I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  clear  the  doctrinal  character  of 
Origen  from  reproach.  The  ancients  themselves  were 
much  divided  in  their  views  of  his  opinion  concerning  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is  certain  that  the  Arians  of  the  fourth 
century  seemed  to  receive  some  countenance  from  him  ; 
and  men,  who  had  so  very  little  assistance  from  precedents, 
were  glad  to  catch  at  the  shadow  of  an  argument  drawn  from 
his  illustrious  name.  But  what,  if  his  Arianism  were  indeed 
fiill  and  confessed  on  all  hands, — What  would  such  a  fact 
avail  as  an  argument, — I  say  not  against  the  Scriptures, — 
but  against  the  joint  consent  of  the  whole  Church  for  three 
hundred  years  ?  Even  the  very  opposition  made  against  his 
character  by  many,  shows  how  zealous  the  Church  had  ever 
been  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Here 
18  open  a  wide  field  of  controversy  ;  but  little  profit  is  to 
be  expected  from  traversing  it.  The  writings  of  Origen 
affainst  Celsus,  in  which  he  ably  defends  Christianity  agamst 
philosophy  and  paganism,  and  the  Philocalia  of  the  same 
author,  mmish  sufficiently  decisive  passages  against  Arian 
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tenets, — ^if  they  were  not  embarrassed  by  others  of  a  more 
doubtful  cast. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  who  thought  so  rapidly, 
wrote  so  much,  and  had  his  eyes  so  steadily  fixed  on  ms 
philosophy,  must  have  dropped  many  things,  which  he  would 
not  have  seriously  maintamed  if  he  had  ever  carefully  re- 
viewed them.  That  he  never  meant  to  hold  any  thing  dif- 
ferent from  the  orthodox  creed,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
pains  which  he  took  against  heretics,  as  well  as  from  his 
general  character.  Some,  therefore,  of  his  indefensible  sen- 
tences ought  to  be  considered  as  containing  queries  and 
conjectures  rather  than  settled  opinions.  Athanasius  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  a  judge  of  this  matter  ;  and  he 
believed  him  to  be  sound,  and  quoted  his  writings  to  prove 
our  Lord's  co-eternity  and  co-essentiality  with  me  Father. 
And  he,  likewise,  observes — that  what  things  Origen  wrote 
by  way  of  controversy  and  disputation  are  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  nis  own  sentiments.* 

After  all,  the  best  defence  of  this  great  man  consists  in 
the  general  hoUness  of  his  life,  and  in  his  patient  sufiering 
for  the  faith  of  Christ  in  old  age  :  And  I  rejoice  that, 
amidst  all  the  trash  with  which  his  writings  abound,  we 
have  yet  this  unquestionable  testimony — that  he  "  kept  the 
commandments  of  Grod,  and  had  the  faith  of  Jesus.**     The 
loss   of  his  voluminous   commentaries,    and  of  his   other 
numerous  works,  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
There  are  two  sentences  t  in  them  which  merit  particular 
attention.     He  thus  speaks  on  the  words,  Rom.  iii.  "  we 
conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,**  &c.  "  the  jus- 
tification   OF  FAITH    only  IS    SUFFICIENT  ;    SO  THAT  IF 
ANY     PERSON     ONLY     BELIEVE,     HE     MAY     BE     JUSTIFIED, 
THOUGH    NO     good     WORK     HATH      BEEN     FULFILLED    BT 

HIM  ;  ** — and  again,  on  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief,  "he 
was  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  ;  because, 
concerning  these,  the  Lord  did  not  inquire  what  he  had 
done  before  ;  neither  did  he  stay  to  ask  what  work  he  was 
purposing  to  perform  after  he  had  believed  ; — but,  the 
man  being  justified  by  his  confession  only,  Jesus,  who  was 

oing  to  paradise,  took  him  as  a  companion,  and  carried 

im  there.** 

*  Cave's  Life  of  Origen,  [p.  237.1 
t  See  Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Thus,  the  precious  doctrine  of  justification,  though 
much  sullied  and  covered  with  rubbish,  was  yet  alive,  in 
the  third  century,  even  in  the  faith  of  the  most  dubious 
characters  among  the  Anti-Nicene  fathers.  This  it  was 
that  kept  Origen,  with  all  "  his  hay  and  stubble,*'*  firm 
on  Chnstian  roundations,  and  distinguished  him  radically 
from  an  adversary  of  Christ. 

4.  If  we  compare  the  public  life  of  these  two  men,  the 
Grecian  shines  m  a  scholastic,  the  Eoman  in  a  pastoral 
capacity.  Origin  appears  as  an  author,  and  moves  in 
a  sphere  calculated  for  the  learned.  Cyprian  is  a  preacher, 
ana,  like  the  Apostles,  addresses  equally  all  sorts  of  men. 
The  latter,  on  account  of  the  pride  of  corrupt  nature,  was 
most  Hkely  to  be  regarded  by  the  poor :  He  valued  not 
refinement  of  composition  :  His  aim  was  to  reach  the  heart 
and  the  conscience,  and  to  reduce  every  religious  con- 
sideration to  real  practice.  Origen,  however,  was  usefully 
employed  in  untying  knotty  speculations,  in  refuting  here- 
sies, and  in  recommending  Christianity,  or  something  like 
Christianity,  to  the  learned  world.  No  doubt,  his  labours 
would  be  of  some  advantage  amidst  the  mischief  which 
the  accommodating  scheme  produced;  but  the  pastoral 
exhortations  of  Cyprian,  as  they  would  not  be  received 
at  all  by  prejudiced  philosophers,  so,  where  they  were 
receive(^  left  effects  or  unadulterated  piety,  through  the 
divine  influence  that  attended  them.  As  a  Christian  bishop, 
scarcely  any  age  has  seen  his  superior  in  activity,  dis- 
interestedness, and  steady  attention  to  discipline.  He  was 
equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of  negligent  remissness, 
and  impracticable  severity :  and  he  possessed  a  charity 
and  a  patience  unwearied,  and  ever  consistent.  He  may 
safely  DC  recommended  as  a  model  to  all  pastors,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  rank  and  dignity  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Whoever  feels  a  desire  to  serve  God  in  the  most 
arduous  and  the  most  important  of  all  professions,  may 
profitably, — next  after  the  study  of  the  sacred  oracles, 
give  days  and  nights  to  Cyprian's  writings.  All  his 
genuine  compositions,  if  you  except  his  correspondence 
and  controversy  with  Stephen  of  Rome, — deserve  a  dili- 
gent perusal ;  yet  no  man  must  be  expected  to  relish  them 

♦  1  Cor.  iii.  12. 
VOL.  I.  2D 
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thoroughly,  unless  he  himself  has  experienced  the  new 
birth  unto  righteousness.  A  truly  regenerated  person  will 
not  only  relish  them,  but  also  will  not  &il  to  be  aflfected 
with  a  generous  glow  of  the  purest^odliness,  upon  reading 
them  with  care  and  attention.  The  frequency  of  such 
bishops  in  Europe  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  I  W  hat  avail 
good  sense,  taste,  learning,  without  Christian  simplicity — 
and  a  heart  above  the  world,  its  flatteries  or  its  frowns  I 
Contemplate — study  the  character  of  the  prelate  of  Car- 
thage, and  you  will  learn  what  Christian  bishops  once  were, 
and  what  they  still  ought  to  be. 

5.  But  the  chief  point  of  view  in  which  the  contrast 
between  these  two  persons  is  most  striking,  is  in  the  con- 
sequences and  fruits  of  their  labours  and  their  writings. 
Before  Cjrprian's  time,  Africa  appears  to  have  been  in  no 
very  flourishing  state  with  respect  to  Christianity.  Within 
twelve  years  he  was  the  instrument  of  most  material  ser- 
vice in  recovering  many  apostates,  in  reforming  discipline, 
and  in  reviving  the  essence  of  godliness.  His  example 
was  most  poweriul  and  eflectual  among  them  for  ages. 
The  honours  paid  to  his  memory  demonstrate  this :  More- 
over, it  is  certain,  that  his  diocese,  once  the  scene  of  Funic 
greatness,  continued,  long  after,  one  of  the  most  precious 
gardens  of  Christianity,  as  I  shall  have  abundant  occasion 
to  show  in  the  course  of  this  History, — if  I  should  be  per^ 
mitted  to  continue  it.  But  the  mischief  of  Origen's  taste 
and  spirit  in  reUgion  were  inexpressible.  Talents  and 
learning  are  coveted  by  mankind ;  he,  however,  who  pos- 
sesses much  of  them,  has  the  more  abundant  need  to  learn 
humility  and  divine  caution*  For,  if  he  do  not  evidently 
beneflt  mankind  by  them,  he  is  in  danger  of  domg  mui£ 
mischie£  No  man,  not  altogether  unsound  and  hypo- 
critical, ever  injured  the  Church  of  Christ  more  than 
Origen  did.  From  the  fancifrd  mode  of  allegory,  intro- 
duced by  him  and  uncontrolled  by  Scriptural  rule  and 
order,  arose  a  vitiated  method  of  commenting  on  the  sacred 
pages ;  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the  contrary  extreme 
— ^namely,  a  contempt  of  types  and  figures  altogether; 
and,  in  a  similar  way,  his  fancifrd  ideas  of  lbtter  and 
SPIRIT  tended  to  remove  from  men's  minds  all  just  con- 
ceptions of  genuine  spirituality.     A  thick   mist  for  ages 
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pervaded  the  Christian  world,  supported  and  strengthened 
by  his  absurd  allegorical  manner  of  interpretation.  The 
learned  alone  were  considered  as  guides  implicitly  to  be 
followed ;  and  the  vulgar, — when  the  literal  sense  was 
hissed  off  the  stage, — ^had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
their  authority  wherever  it  might  conduct  them.  It  was 
not  till  the  days  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  that  this  evil 
was  fairly  and  successfully  opposed. 

If  I  have  carried  the  parallel  to  a  greater  length  than 
the  just  laws  of  history  allow,  the  importance  of  the  case 
is  my  apology.  Let  the  whole  be  attentively  weighed  by 
the  serious  reader,  in  connexion  with  two  passages  of 
St.  Paul :  the  first  of  which  is,  "  I  am  jealous  over  you 
with  a  godly  jealousy,  lest  your  minds  be  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ; " — and  the  second  "  Hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  " 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OTHER  PARTICULARS  OF  VALERIAN'S  PERSECUTION. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Cyprian  heard  of 
the  death  of  Sixtus,*  bishop  of  Bome,  a  little  before  his 
own  martyrdom.  In  pursuance  of  the  cruel  orders  of 
Valerian,  for  carrying  on  the  persecution,  that  prelate  had 
been  seized  with  some  of  his  clergy.f  While  they  were 
carrying  him  to  execution,  Laurentius,  his  chief  deacon, 
followed  him  weeping,  and  said  "  Whither  goest  thou, 
Father,  without  thy  son  ?  "  Sixtus  said,  "  You  shall  follow 
me  in  three  days.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  been 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  saying  this,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  that  miraculous  gifts  were  as  yet 
by  no  means  extinct  in  the  Church:  But,  perhaps,  the 
declaration  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  common  sagacity 
from  the  circumstances  of  affairs. 

After  Sixtus'  death,|  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  moved  by 
an  idle  report  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  Roman  Church, 

♦  [OrXvstus.] 
+  [Ambros.  in  Lib.  1.  off.  c.  41,  and  in  lib.  2.  c.  28,  et  Prudent,  in  lib, 
Je  Coron.  ap.  Ruijiari  in  Act.  Sin.  p.  l(y^.] 

t  [August.  Op.  V.  7.  P.  2.  p.  1220,  &c.  (Ed.  Ven.)    See  Fleury,  b.  7.  c  31>.J 
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sent  for  Laurentius,  and  ordered  him  to  deliver  them  up. 
Laurentius  repKed,  "  Give  me  a  little  time  to  set  every 
thing  in  order,  and  to  take  an  account  of  each  particular," 
The  Prefect  granted  him  three  days  time.  In  that  space 
Laurentius  collected  all  the  poor  who  were  supported 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  going  to  the  Prefect,  said, 
"  Come,  behold  the  riches  of  our  God ;  you  shall  see  a 
large  court  full  of  golden  vessels.**  The  Prefect  followed 
him,  but  seeing  all  the  poor  people,  he  turned  to  Lauren- 
tius with  looks  full  of  anger.  "  What  are  you  displeased 
at  ?"  said  the  martyr ;— "  The  gold,  you  so  eagerly  desire, 
is  but  a  vile  metal  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  serves  as 
an  incitement  to  all  sorts  of  crimes :  the  true  gold  is  that 
Light  whose  disciples  these  poor  men  are.  The  misery  of 
their  bodies  is  an  advantage  to  their  souls :  Sin  is  the  real 
disease  of  mankind :  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  the 
truly  poor  and  contemptible.  These  are  the  treasures  which 
I  promised  you  ;  to  which  I  will  add  precious  stones. 
Behold  these  virgins  and  widows  ;  they  are  the  Church's 
crown  ;  make  use  of  these  riches  for  the  advantage  of  Borne, 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  yourself.** 

Doubtless,  if  the  Prefect's  mind  had  been  at  all  disposed 
to  receive  an  instructive  lesson,  he  would  have  met  with 
one  here.  The  liberality  of  Christians  in  maintaining  a 
great  number  of  objects,  and  in  looking  for  no  recompence 
but  that  which  shall  take  place  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  while  they  patiently  bore  affliction,  and  humbly  rested 
on  an  unseen  Saviour,  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  mind 
of  HIM,  who  bids  his  disciples,  in  a  well-known  parable, 
to  relieve  those  who  cannot  recompense  them.*  How 
glorious  was  this  scene  I  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  tearing  one  another  in  pieces,  and  when  philo^ 
sophers  made  not  the  sHghtest  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures  !  But,  as  the  persecutors 
would  not  hear  the  doctrines  explained,  so  neither  would 
they  see  the  precepts  exemplified  with  patience.  "  Do  ye 
mock  me  ?"  cries  the  Prefect ;  **  I  know  ye  value  yom^ 
selves  for  contemning  death,  and  therefore  ye  shall  not  die 
at  once.**  Then  he  caused  Laurentius  to  be  stripped, 
extended,  and  fastened  to  a  gridiron,  and,  in  that  manner, 

*  Lukexiv.  12—15. 
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to  be  broiled  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  When  he  had  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time  with  one  side  to  the  fire,  he 
said  to  the  Prefect,  "  Let  me  be  turned,  I  am  suflSciently 
broiled  on  one  side."  And  when  they  had  turned  him,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  prayed  for  the  conversion  of 
Rome  ;  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost ! 

I  give  this  story  at  some  length,  because  it  has  sufiicient 
marks  of  credibility,  and  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Augustine.  I  am  not  disposed  to  follow  Fleury  in  various 
other  narratives.  In  subjects  of  martyrology  this  author 
seems  directly  opposite  to  our  countryman  Gibbon.  What- 
ever judgment  these  historians  possessed,  remained,  in 
this  matter,  equally  unexercised  by  both.  Indiscriminate 
incredulity  is  as  blind  as  indiscriminate  belief.  I  may 
not  always  succeed,  but  I  certainly  endeavour  to  separate 
truth  fix)m  fiction,  and  neither  to  impose  on  my  readers 
nor  mvself. 

*  At  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  a  child,  named  Cyril, 
showed  uncommon  fortitude.  He  called  on  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  continually,  nor  could  threats  or  blows  pre- 
vent him  fix)m  openly  avowing  Christianity.  Several 
children  of  the  same  age  persecuted  him ;  and  his  own 
£Bither,  with  the  applauses  of  many  persons  for  his  zeal  in 
the  support  of  paganism,  drove  him  out  of  his  house.  The 
judge  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  said, 
"  My  child,  I  will  pardon  your  faults ;  and  your  father 
shall  receive  you  again  :  It  is  in  your  power  to  enjoy  your 
&ther  s  estate,  provided  you  are  wise,  and  take  care  of 
your  own  interest."  "  I  rejoice  to. bear  your  reproaches," 
replied  the  child ;  "  God  will  receive  me :  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  am  expelled  out  of  our  house  :  I  shall  have  a  better 
mansion:  I  fear  not  death,  because  it  will  introduce  me 
into  a  better  life."  Divine  grace  having  enabled  him  to 
witness  this  good  confession,  he  was  ordered  to  be  bound 
and  led,  as  it  were,  to  execution.  The  judge  had  given 
secret  orders  to  bring  him  back  again,  hoping  that  the 
sight  of  the  fire  might  overcome  his  resolution.  Cyril 
remained  inflexible.  The  humanity  of  the  judge  induced 
him  still  to  continue  his  remonstrances.  "  Your  fire  and 
your  sword,"  says  the  young  martyr,  "  are  insignificant. 
*  LRuuiaJrt.  Act.  Sincer.  p.  213.] 
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I  go  to  a  better  house ;  I  go  to  more  excellent  riches  : 
Dispatch  me  presently,  that  I  may  enjoy  them.**  The 
spectators  wept  through  compassion.  "  Ye  should  rather 
rejoice,**  says  he,  "  in  conducting  me  to  punishment.  Ye 
know  not  what  a  city  I  am  going  to  inhabit,  nor  what  is 
my  hope."  Thus  he  went  to  his  death,  and  was  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  city.  Such  an  example  illustrates 
well  that  Scripture, — "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  ordained  strength." 

There  were  at  Antioch  a  presbyter  and  a  layman,  the 
former  named  Sapricius,  the  latter  Nicephorus,  who 
through  some  misunderstanding,  after  a  remarkable  inti- 
macy, became  so  completely  estranged,  that  they  would 
not  even  salute  each  other  in  the  street.  Nicephorus  after 
a  time  relented,  begged  forgiveness  of  his  fault,  and  took 
repeated  measures  to  procure  reconciliation, — ^but  in  vain. 
He  even  ran  to  the  house  of  Sapricius,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  his  feet,  entreated  his  forgiveness  for  the  Lord's 
sake ; — the  presbyter  continued  obstinate. 

In  this  situation  of  things  the  persecution  of  Valerian 
reached  them  suddenly.  Sapricius  was  carried  before  the 
governor,  and  ordered  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  "  We  Christians,"  replied  Sapricius, 
"  acknowledge  for  our  King  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true 
God,  and  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. — Perish  idols, 
which  can  do  neither  good  nor  harm  !  "  The  Prefect  tor- 
mented him  a  lonff  time,  and  then  commanded  that  he 
should  be  beheaded.  Nicephorus,  hearing  of  this,  runs  up 
to  him,  as  he  is  led  to  execution,  and  renews  in  vain  the 
same  supplications.  The  executioners  deride  his  humility 
as  perfect  folly.  But  he  perseveres,  and  attends  Sapricius 
to  the  place  of  execution.  There  he  says  further,  It  is 
written,  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you."  But,  not  even 
the  mention  of  the  word  of  God  itself,  so  suitable  to 
Sapricius's  own  circumstances,  could  affect  his  obstinate 
and  unforgiving  temper. 

Sapricius,  however,  suddenly  forsaken  of  God,  recants, 

and  promises  to  sacrifice.     Nicephorus,  amazed,  exhorts 

Sapricks     Wm  to  the  contrary,  but  in  vain.  He,  then,  says 

»*«^*^       to  the  executioners,  "  I  believe  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  renounced."     Tlie 
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officers  return  to  give  an  account  to  the  governor,  who 
ordered  Nicephorus  to  be  beheaded.* 

The  account  ends  here  :  'but  if  Sapricius  lived  to  repent, 
as  I  hope  he  did,  he  might  learn  what  a  dangerous  thing 
it  is  for  a  miserable  mortal,  whose  sufficiency  and  perse- 
verance rest  entirely  on  Divine  grace,  to  despise,  condemn, 
or  exult  over  his  brother.  The  last  became  the  first  : — 
and  God  showed  his  people  wonderfully  by  this  case,  that 
he  will  support  them  in  their  sufferings  for  his  name  ;  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  them  to  be  humble, 
meek,  and  forgiving.  This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  seen 
of  a  man  attempting  to  suffer  for  Christ  on  philosophical 
^unds ; — and  it  failed  :  Self-sufficiency  and  pure  Chris- 
tianity are,  in  their  nature,  distinct  and  opposite :  Let  no 
man  attempt  to  unite  or  mix  together  such  heterogeneous 
and  jarring  principles. 

It  appears  that  Christian  fortitude  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  steady  pride  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  sullen 
patience  of  an  Indian  ;  and,  that  it  cannot  even  subsist  in 
.  the  absence  of  Christian  meekness  and  charity.  Philo- 
sophers and  savages,  without  the  least  supernatural  help, 
have  frequently  maintained  a  hardy  and  unconquerable 
spirit.  But  the  event  of  this  story  may  teach  the  infidel, 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  exult  in  such  instances, — ^that  the 
spirit  of  suffering  for  Christ  is,  in  its  kind,  a  quite  different 
thing, — that  it  is  above  mere  human  nature, — that  it  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  divine  grace,  and,  that  it  cannot 
subsist  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be  provoked  to  leave  the  sufferer. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whom  Divine  Providence  had 
so  remarkably  preserved  in  the  Decian  persecution,  lived 
to  suffer  much  also  in  this — but  not  to  death.  Eusebius 
has  preserved  some  extracts  of  his  writings,  which  not 
only  prove  this  fact  beyond  dispute,  but  also  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  effects  of  Valerian  s  persecution  in 


^&' 


lis  bishop,  with  his  presbyter  Maximus,  three  deacons, 
and  a  Roman  Christian,  was  brought  before  ^milian  the 
Prefect,  and  was  ordered  to  recant :  At  the  same  time  it 
was  observed,  that  his  doing  so  might  have  a  good  effect 

•  Fleury,  book  7.  [c.  60.    Ruinart.  Act.  Mart.  sine.  p.  209,  &Ci] 
t  Book  7.  Chap.  x.  [and  xi.] 
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on  others.  He  answered,  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man ;  I  worship  God,  who  alone  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped.** "Hear  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,"  says 
iE^ilian  :  "  You  are  all  pardoned,  provided  you  return  to 
a  natural  duty  : — Adore  the  gods  who  guard  the  empire, 
and  forsake  those  things  which  are  contrary  to  nature." 
Dionysius  answered,  "  All  men  do  not  worship  the  same 
gods,  but  men  worship  variously  according  to  their  senti- 
ments. But  WE  worship  the  One  God,  the  maker  of  all 
things,  who  gave  the  empire  to  the  most  [religious]*  empe- 
rors valerian  and  Gallienus ;  and  to  him  we  pour  out  in- 
cessant prayers  for  their  prosperous  administration."  "  What 
can  be  the  meaning,"  says  ^milian,  "  why  ye  may  not 
still  adore  that  God  of  your's, — on  supposition  that  he  is  a 
god — ^in  conjunction  with  our  Gods?"  Dionysius  answered, 
— "  We  worship  no  other  God."t 

From  this  remarkable  question  of  the  Prefect,  it  is 
evident,  that  men  might  have  been  tolerated  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jesus,  if  they  had  allowed  idolaters  also  to  be  right 
in  the  main,  by  associating  idols  with  the  true  God.  The 
firmness  of  Christians,  in  this  respect,  provoked  their 
enemies.  The  dislike,  at  this  day,  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  arises  from  a  similar  cause :  Men  are  condemned 
as  bigots,  because  they  cannot  allow  the  world  at  large  to 
be  right  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

J£milian  banished  them  all  to  a  village  near  the  desert, 
called  Cephro.  And  thither  Dionysius,  though  sickly, 
was  constrained  to  depart  immediately.  "  And  truly," 
says  Dionysius,  "  we  [were]  not  absent  from  the  church ; 
for  I  still  gathered  such  as  [were]  in  the  city  as  if  I  were 
present; — absent  indeed  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit.  And 
there  continued  with  us,  in  Cephro,  a  great  congregation, 
partly  of  the  brethren  which  followed  us  from  Alexandria, 
and  partly  of  them  which  came  from  Egypt.  And  there 
God  opened  a  door  to  me  to  speak  his  word.  Yet,  at  the 
beginning,  we  sufiered  persecution  and  were  stoned  :  but  at 
length,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idols  and 
were   converted.     For,    here,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 

*   [Ofo^iXfardrois.'] 
t  [The  original  here  is  not  closely  adhered  to,  but  the  general  sense  is 
given.] 
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preach  the  word  of  God  to  a  people  who  had  never  heard 
it  before.  And  Gt)d,  that  brought  us  among  them,  removed 
us  to  another  place,  after  our  mmistry  was  there  completed. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  that  -3EmiUan  had  ordered  us  to  [go  to] 
Cephron  I  undertook  my  journey  cheerfidly,  though  I  did 
not  know  whither  we  were  to  go ;  but,  upon  being  in- 
formed that  [I  must  remove  to]  Colluthium,  I  felt  much 
distress ;  because  it  was  reported  to  be  a  situation  destitute 
of  [brethren  and  good  men]  exposed  to  the  tumults  of 
travellers,  and  infested  by  thieves.  My  companions  well 
remember  the  effect  this  had  on  my  mind.  I  proclaim  my 
own  shame  :  At  first  I  grieved  immoderately.  It  was  a 
consolation,  however,  that  it  was  nigh  to  a  city.  I  was  in 
hopes  from  the  nearness  of  the  city,  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  company  of  dear  brethren ;  and  that  particular  assem- 
blies for  divine  worship  might  be  estabUshed  in  the  suburbs^ 
which  indeed  came  to  pass.* 

Amidst  this  scantiness  of  information,  conveyed  in  no 
great  perspicuity  or  beauty  of  style,  it  appears,  however, 
that  the  Lord  was  with  Dionysius,  and  caused  his  sufferings 
to  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Grospel.  His  confession 
of  his  own  heaviness  of  mind  does  honour  to  his  ingenuous- 
ness :  and  the  strength  of  Christ  was  made  perfect  in  his 
weakness. 

In  another  epistle,  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
afflictions  of  others.  It  deserves  to  be  transcribed  as  a 
monument  of  the  greatness  and  the  violence  of  Valerian  s 
persecution. 

"  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  recite  the  names  of  our 
people  :  for  they  were  many,  and  to  [you]  unknown.  Take 
this  however  for  certain :  There  were  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  old  men,  virgins  and  old  women,  soldiers 
and  vulgar  persons,  of  all  sorts  and  ages.  Some,  after 
stripes  and  fire,  were  crowned  victors  :  some,  immediately 
by  the  sword,  and  others,  after  a  short  but  severe  torture, 
became  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the  Lord.  You  all  heard 
how  I,  and  Caius,  and  Faustus,  and  Peter,  and  Paul,  when 
we  were  led  bound  by  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers,  were 
seized  by  certain  men  of  Mareota,  and  drawn  away  by 
violence.  I,  and  Caius,  and  Peter,  were  separated  from 
the  other  brethren,  and  were  confined  in  a  dreary  part  of 
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Libya,  disstant  three  days  journey  from  ParaBtonium." — 
Afterwards  he  says,  "  There  hid  themselves  in  the  city 
some  good  men  who  visited  the  brethren  secretly :  Among 
these,  Maximus,  Dioscorus,  Demetrius,  and  Lucius,  were 
ministers.  Two  others  of  greater  note,  Faustinus  and 
Aquila,  now  wander,  I  know  not  where,  in  Egypt.  All 
the  deacons  died  of  diseases,  except  Faustinus,  Eusebius, 
and  Chaeremon.  God  instructed  Eusebius  and  strength- 
ened him,  from  the  beginning,  to  minister  diligently  to  the 
confessors  in  prison,  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  : — ^which,  however,  he  could  not  do  without  great 
danger.  The  president,  to  this  day,  ceases  not  his  cruelty, 
killing  some  instantly,  and  tearing  in  pieces  others  by 
torments,  or  consuming  them  by  bonds  and  imprison- 
ments :  He  forbids  any  persons  to  come  nigh  them  ;  and 
inquires  daily  whether  his  orders  be  obeyed-  Yet  our 
God  still  refreshes  the  afflicted  with  [the  ready  zeal]  and 
[assiduous]  attendance  of  the  brethren.** 

This  Eusebius, — here  honourably  mentioned, — ^was 
sometime  after  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria ;  and  Maximus 
the  presbyter  was  successor  to  Dionysius  in  Alexandria. 
Faustus  was  reserved  to  the  days  of  Dioclesian — again  to 
suffer— even  to  blood. 

*  At  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Priscus,  Malcus,  and  Alex- 
ander, were  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  These  persons  led  an 
obscure  life  in  the  country ;  but  hearing  of  the  multitude 
of  executions,  they  blamed  themselves  for  their  sloth ; 
they  came  to  Caesarea ;  went  to  the  judge,  and  obtained 
the  object  of  their  ambition.  Our  divine  Master,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  condemns  such  forward  zeal; — 
which,  however,  in  these  instances,  we  trust,  was  not  with- 
out a  real  love  of  his  name.  We  have  seen  abundantly 
how  much  like  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage conducted  himself  in  these  respects.  In  this  same 
city,  there  likewise  suffered  a  woman,  who  was  said  to  be 
inclined  to  the  heresy  of  Marcion ;  but,  probably,  there 
was  not  much  ground  for  the  report. 

t  After  three  years  employed  in  persecution,  Valerian 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  rersia,  who  detained 
him  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  made  use  of  his  neck  when 

♦  [Euseb.  vii.  12.]  t  [Lactantiua  de  Mori.  Pereeeut.  c.  5J 
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he  mounted  his  horse  ;  and  at  length  commanded  him   to 
be  flayed  and  salted.     This  event  belongs  rather 
to  secular  than  Church  history :     But  as  it  is  ^"1  todLth 
perfectly  well  attested,  and  as  no  one  that  I  know  ^^p^^j 
of,    except   Mr.    Gibbon,   ever  affected  to  dis- 
believe the  fact,  it  cannot  but  strike  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  fears  Gt)d.     Valerian  had  known  and  respected  the 
Christians :  His  persecution  must  have  been  a  sin  against 
the  light  ;  and  it  is  common  with  Divine  Providence  to 
punish  such  daring  oflences  in  a  veiy  exemplary  manner. 

After  Valerians  captivity  the  (Jhurch  was  restored  to 
rest.  About  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  Gallienus, 
his  son  and  successor,  proved  a  sincere  friend  to  Gaiiienna 
the  Christians,  though,  in  other  respects,  no  re-  ^^?4* 
putable  emperor.  By  edicts  he  stopped  the  per-  tuws,  "*^ 
secution  ;  and  he  had  the  condescension  to  give  ■^•^•2^- 
the  bishops  his  letters  of  licence  to  return  to  their  pastoral 
charges.  One  of  these  letters,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,* 
runs  thus : — ["  The  emperor  Caesar  Publius  Licinius  GaJ- 
lienus  Pius  Felix  Augustus,]  to  Dionysius  and  to  Pinna 
and  [to]  Demetrius,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  The 
benefit  of  our  favour  we  command  to  be  published  through 
the  world  :  and  I  have,  therefore,  ordered  every  one  to 
withdraw  from  such  places  as  were  devoted  to  religious 
uses  ;  so  that  you  may  make  use  of  the  authority  of  my 
edict  against  any  molestation  ;  for  I  have,  sometime  since, 
granted  you  my  protection  : — ^wherefore,  Cyrenius  the 
governor  of  the  province  will  observe  the  rescript  which  I 
have  sent.**  He  directed  also  another  edict  to  certain 
bishops,  by  which  he  restored  to  them  the  places  in  which 
they  buried  their  dead. 

Were  it  needful  at  this  day  to  reftite  the  rash  calumnies 
of  Tacitus  and  of  others  against  the  Christians,  one  might 
appeal  to  these  two  edicts  of  Gallienus.  It  is  impossible 
that  either  of  them  could  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not 
been  undeniable,  that  the  Christians,  even  to  the  time 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  were  men  of  pro- 
bity and  worthy  of  the  protection  of  government.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  the  deepest  stain  rests 
on  the  characters  of  Trajan,  Decius,  and  Valerian,  men 

♦  [Euseb.  vii.  13.] 
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highly  respected  in  secular  history^  for  treating  their  sub- 
jects of  the  best  characters  vrith  savage  ferocity.  But 
God,  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  provided 
for  his  servants  a  protector  in  Gallienus,  after  an  unex- 
ampled course  of  heavy  persecution  during  the  three  last 
reigns.  Grallienus  himself  seems  to  have  been  more  like  a 
modem  than  an  ancient  sovereign  ; — a  man  of  taste,  indo- 
lence, and  philosophy  ; — disposed  to  cherish  every  thing 
that  looked  like  knowledge  and  Uberty  of  thinking  ; — by 
no  means  so  kind  and  generous  in  his  constant  practice  as 
his  profession  might  seem  to  promise  ; — the  slave  of  his 
passions,  and  led  away  by  every  sudden  feeling  that  seized 
his  imagination.  The  Christians  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  sect  of  new  philosophers  ;  and,  as  he 
judged  it  improper  to  persecute  philosophers  of  any  sort, 
they  found  a  complete  toleration  under  a  prince,  whose 
conscience  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  no  religious 
attachment  whatever. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  GALLIENUS  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  CENTURY. 

The  general  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  re- 
maining forty  years  of  this  century,  afibrds  no  great  quantity 
of  materials.  After  having  collected  them  into  this  chapter 
in  order,  it  may  be  proper  to  reserve,  to  a  distinct  con- 
sideration, the  lives  of  some  particular  persons,  and  other 
miscellaneous  matters,  which  belong  not  to  the  thread  of 
the  narrative. 

We  now  behold  a  new  scene  : — Christians  legally 
tolerated  under  a  pagan  government  for  forty  years  ! — The 
example  of  Galiienus  was  followed  by  the  successive 
emperors  to  the  end  of  the  century : — It  was  violated  only  in 
one  instance  ; — the  effect  of  which  was  presently  dissipated 
by  the  hand  of  Providence.  This  new  scene  did  not  prove 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grace  and  holiness.  In  no 
period  since  the  Apostles  was  there  ever  so  great  a  general 
decay  as  in  this  ; — not  even  in  particular  instances,  can  we 
discover,  during  this  interval,  much  of  lively  Christianity. 
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Those,  however,  are  not  well  informed  in  the  nature  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  who  suppose,  that,  literally,  there 
was  no  persecution  all  this  time  : — True  Christians  are 
never  without  some  share  of  it  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
the  best  and  the  mildest  governments  to  protect  men  of 
godliness  from  the  malice  of  the  world  in  all  cases.  We 
saw  an  example  of  this  when  Commodus  was  emperor  :• — 
Observe  another  under  the  government  of  Gallienus.  At 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  there  was  a  soldier — of  bravery,-7- 
of  noble  family, — and  of  great  opulence  ;  who,  upon  a 
vacancy,  was  called  to  the  office  of  centurion.  His  name 
was  Marinus.  But,  another  soldier  came  before  the  tri- 
bunal, and  urged — that,  by  the  laws,  Marinus  was  incapa- 
citated, because  he  was  a  Christian  and  did  not  sacrifice 
to  the  emperors  ; — and  that  he  himself,  as  next  in  rank, 
ought  to  be  preferred.  Achaeus  the  governor  asked 
Marinus  what  was  his  religion  ? — upon  which  he  confessed 
himself  a  Christian.  The  governor  gave  him  the  space  of 
three  hours  for  deliberation.  Immediately  Theotecnes, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  called  Marinus  from  the  tribunal, — 
took  him  by  the  hand, — led  him  to  the  Church, — showed 
him  the  sword  that  hung  by  his  side,  and  a  New  Testament 
which  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket ; — ^and  he  then  bid  him 
choose  which  of  the  two  he  liked  best.  Marinus  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  took  up  the  Holy  Scriptures.  *'  Hold 
fast,  then,"  said  Theotecnes  ;  "  Cleave  to  God :  and  him 
whom  you  have  chosen,  you  shall  enjoy  :  you  shall  be 
strengthened  by  him,  and  shall  depart  in  peace." — After 
the  expiration  of  the  three  hours,  upon  the  criers  sum- 
mons, he  appeared  at  the  bar,  manfrdly  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ,  heard  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  was 
beheaded.* 

Without  more  acquaintance  with  the  particular  insti- 
tutes of  Boman  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
this  proceeding  with  the  edict  of  Gallienus.  Perhaps  the 
act  of  Achaeus  was  illegal, — or,  perhaps  some  particular 
MILITARY  law  might  be  in  force  against  the  martvr.  The 
fact,  however,  rests  on  the  best  authority  ;  and  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  appears  to  have  had  still  among  them, 
since  the  days  of  Qomelius,  those  who  loved  Jesus  Christ* 

*  Euseb.  book  7.  chap.  16. 
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The  greatest  luminary  in  the  Church  at  this  time  was 

Dionysius  of   Alexandria.      His  works  are  lost  :  A  few 

extracts  of    them,  preserved  by  Eusebius,    have  already 

TheSabei-  ^^^^  givcu  ; — and  some  few  more  may  be  here 

lian  Heresy  introduced.     He  speaks  of  the  Sabeliian  heresy, 

*pp«*"-      which     had    now    made    its     appearance, — as 

follows : — 

"  As*  many  brethren  have  sent  their  books  and  dis- 

i)utations  in  writing  to  me,  concerning  the  impious  doctrine 
ately  propagated  at  Pentapolis  in  rtolemais,  which  con- 
tains many  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  much  infidelity 
respecting  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  first  bsootten  op 

EVERY     CREATURE,     and     THE     WoRD     INCAEKATB  ;    and, 

lastly,  much  senseless  ignorance  relative  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ; — some  of  them  1  have  transcribed,  and  sent  the 
copies  to  you.** 

This  is  the  first  account  in  existence  of  the  origin  of 
Sabellianism  ; — a  plausible  corruption,  no  doubt, — ^perhaps 
the  most  so  of  all  those  which  oppose  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  But,  like  all  the  rest,  it  fails  tor  want  of  Scrip- 
ture-evidence, and  shows  itself  to  be  only  a  weak  attempt 
to  lower  and  submit  to  human  reason  that,  which  was 
never  meant  to  be  amenable  to  its  tribunaL  The  carefiil 
distinctions  of  Dionysius,  in  recounting  the  persons  of  tbe 
Trinity,  were  very  proper  in  speaking  of  a  heresy  which 
confounds  the  persons,  and  leaves  them  nothing  of  those 
distinct  characters,  on  which  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  so  much  depends. 

This  bishop  also  delivers  his  sentiments  in  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  re-baptizing  of  heretics  :  He  is  against 
that  practice  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  condemns  with 
great  severity  the  Novatian  schism  ; — because,  says  he, 
"  it  charges  the  most  loving  and  merciful  Grod  with 
unmercifiuness,"  t  Yet,  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  he 
confesses  himself  to  have  been,  for  some  time  at  least, 
staggered  in  opinion  by  a  remarkable  case. — "  When  the 
brethren  were  gathered  together,^  and  when  there  was 
present  one  who  had  been,  before  my  time,  an  ancient 
minister  of  the  clergy,  a  certain  person,    allowed  to  be 

*  Book  7.  chap.  G.  t  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  8.]  J  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  9.] 
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sound  in  the  faith, — ^npon  seeing  our  form  and  manner  of 
baptism,  and  hearing  the  interrogatories  and  responses, 
came  to  me  weeping  and  wailing,  falling  prostrate  at  my 
feet,  and  protesting — ^that  the  baptism  which  he  had 
received  was  heretical, — could  not  be  the  true  baptism, — 
and,  that  it  had  no  agreement  with  that  which  was  in  use 
among  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  impiety  and 
blasphemy.  He  owned,  that  the  distress  of  his  conscience 
was  extreme, — ^that  he  durst  not  presume  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
to  God,  because  he  had  been  baptised  with  profane  words 
and  rites.  He  begged  therefore  to  be  re-baptized ;  with 
which  request  I  durst  not  comply  ;  but  I  told  him  that 
Pus  long  communion  with  Christ's  church,]  would  suffice. 
This  man  had  heard  thanksgiving  sounded  in  the  church, 
and  had  sung  to  it,  **  Amen ; "  he  had  been  present  at  the 
Lord's  table  ;  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
holy  food  ;  had  actually  communicated ;  and,  indeed  for 
a  lon^  time,  had  been  partaker  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  ijord  Jesus  Christ, — ^therefore,  I  durst  not  re-baptize 
him,  but  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  of  a  sure  faith,  and 
boldly  approach  to  the  [participation  of  the  holy  rites.*] 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  man  mourns  continually  ; 
and  his  horror  keeps  him  from  the  Lord's  table  ;  and  he 
scarcely,  with  much  intreaty,  can  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church." 

We  have  no  farther  account  of  this  matter  :  but  surely 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  God  of  Grace 
would,  in  due  time,  relieve  such  a  character. 

The  detestation  of  heresy,  and  the  marked  distinction 
of  true  Christianity  were,  in  some  circumstances,  carried  to 
an  extreme,  during  this  century  :  discipline,  however,  was 
not  neglected  in  the  Church ;  but,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, was  carried  sometimes  to  excess, — even  to  supersti- 
tion. Satan's  temptations  are  ever  ready  to  drive  to  des- 
pair truly  penitent  and  contrite  spirits.  This  story,  as  it 
respects  all  the  parties  concerned,  breathes  throughout  a 
spirit  the  very  opposite  to  the  licentious  boldness  of  our  own 
times,  and  marks  the  pecuUar  character  of  the  piety  of  the 
age  of  Dionysius  ; — ^which  was  sincere,  but  mixed  with 
superstition.f 

*  W  t^oxri  r&y  iyU»¥.]  t  Euseb.  book  7.  chap.  9.— See  Greek. 
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describes  here  a  strong  picture  of  the  benevolence  of  Chris- 
tians, and  of  the  selfishness  of  other  men.  It  belongs  to 
true  Christiatnity  to  produce  such  fhiits,  though  in  some 
respects,  they  mi^ht  be  carried  farther  than  reau  Christian 
prudence  would  vmdicate.  But  every  lover  of  Jesus  is 
refi^shed  to  find  the  certain  marks  of  his  Spirit  and  his 
presence  among  his  people. 

*  An  Egyptian  bishop,  named  Nepos,  taught  that  the 
Millennium  was  to  commence  after  the  resurrection; 
and  described  the  happiness  of  saints  as  much  consisting 
in  corporeal  enjoyments.  Dionysius  thought  the  notion 
dangerous ; — yet  his  candour  inclined  him  to  entertain  a 
good  opinion  of  Nepos  on  the  whole.  He  commends  his 
faith,  his  diligence,  his  skill  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and, 
particularly,  his  agreeable  psalmody,t  with  which  many 
of  the  brethren  were  delighted :  But,  as  he  thought  his 
opinions  not  safe,  he  opposed  them.  When  he  was  at 
Arsenoita,  he  spent  three  days  with  the  brethren  who  had 
been  infected  with  the  notions  of  Nepos,  and  explained 
the  subject.  He  speaks  with  much  commendation  of  the 
candour  and  docility  of  the  people,  particularly  of  Coracion 
their  leader,  who  owned  himself  brought  over  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Dionysius.  The  authority  of  Dionysius  seems  to 
have  quashed  the  opinions  of  Nepos  in  the  bud.  The 
consequence  of  an  injudicious  and  unscriptural  view  of  the 
Millennium,  thus  rejected  and  refuted  by  a  bishop  of 
candour,  judgment,  and  authority,  was,  that  the  doctrine 
itself,  for  ages,  continued  both  much  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  repute.  The  learned  reader  need  not  be  told,  with  how 
much  clearer  light  it  has  been  revived  and  confirmed  in 
our  days. 

Dionysius  finding  how  much  use  had  been  made  of 
the  Kevelation  of  St.  John  in  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium,  gives  his  thoughts  on  that  sublime  and 
wonderfiil  book :  With  much  modesty  he  confesses,  that 
though  he  reverenced  its  contents,  he  did  not  understand 
their  scope. 

The  subtilty  and  the  restless  spirit  of  those  who  corrupt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  ever  had  this  advantage, 
— that  while  they,  without  fear  or  scruple,  can  say  what 

•  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  24.]  t  [Or  rather,  his  many  hymns.] 
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they  please,  its   defenders  are  reduced  to 

either  of  leaving  the  field  to  them  entirely,  c 

themselves  to  the  specious  charge  of  main 

human  invention,  or  even  heresy,  contrary 

they  are  opposing.     This  last  was  the  case  o 

his  attack  on  SaSellianism.     The  scantiness 

and  the  extreme  difliculty  of  clothing  with  j 

sions,  those  very  inadequate  ones  which  we  h 

ject  so  profound,  naturally  lay  us  open  to  sue 

from  which,  however,  faithful  zeal  will  nevei 

to  shrink  on  a  proper  occasion ;  I  mean,  the 

of  those,  who  see  through  the  designs  of  here 

prefer  truth,    though  veiled  in    unavoidable 

specious  error  disguised  in  an  affected  garb  i 

Sabellius  had  taken  pains  to  confound  the  p 

Father  and  the  Son.  Dionysius,  showed,  by  ai 

testimony,  that  the  Father  was  not  the  samt 

nor  the  Son  the  same  as  the  Father.     Dion 

of  Rome,  being    informed  of  these  things, 

council,  in    which  certain    expressions  attril 

namesake  of  Alexandria  were  disapproved ;  a 

to  him,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  op 

explanation. 

The  bishop  of  Alexandria  with  great  clearr 
and  moderation,  explained  himself  at  larg< 
which  he  entitled  a  Refutation  and  Apology.* 
remains  of  this  work,  it  appears  that  he  held 
stantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father :  He 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  steers  equally  clear  o: 
Sabellianism,  which  confounds  the  persons, 
Arianism,  which  divides  the  substance.  Hi 
therefore,  may  be  added  to  the  uniform  judj 
primitive  fathers  on  this  subject. 

"  The  Father,**  savs  he,  "  cannot  be  sepan 
Son,  as  he  is  the  Father ;  for  that  name, 
time,  establishes  the  relation.  Neither  ca; 
separated  from  the  Father ;  for  the  word  F 
the  union  :  moreover,  the  Spirit  is  united  wit 
and  the  Son,  because  it  cannot  exist  separate 

*  [Athanas.  de  Sentent.  Dionys.  n.  17.  p.  254.  ap.  Roi 
vol.  3.  p.  198.— See  Fleury,  1.  7.  c.  54.] 
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HIM  who  sends  it,  or  from  him  who  brings  it.  Thus  we 
understand  the  indivisible  Unity  without  any  diminution." 
This  account  was  satisfactory  to  the  whole  Church  :  and 
was  allowed  to  contain  the  sense  of  Christians  on  the 
doctrine. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  heresy 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  began  to  excite  the  general  attention 
of  Christians  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  dege-  p^^j  ^^ 
neracy  both  in  principle  and  practice,  hitherto  Samosata, 
very  uncommon  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
attracted  the  particular  notice  of  all  who  wished  well  to 
the  souls  of  men.  Paul  was  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  It 
gives  one  no  very  high  idea  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline in  that  renowned  Church,  that  such  a  man  should 
ever  have  been  placed  at  its  head  : — But  it  is  no  new  thing 
for  even  sincere  Christians  to  be  dazzled  with  the  parts 
and  eloquence  of  corrupt  men.  The  ideas  of  this  man  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  secular.  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  who, 
at  that  time  styled  herself  Queen  of  the  East,  and  reigned 
over  a  large  part  of  the  empire  which  had  been  torn  from 
the  indolent  hands  of  Gallienus,  desired  his  instructions  in 
Christianity.*  It  does  not  appear  that  her  motives  had  any 
thing  in  them  beyond  philosophical  curiosity.  The  master 
and  the  scholar  were  well  suited  to  each  other ;  and  Paul 
taught  her  his  own  conceptions  of  Jesus  Christ, f — namely, 
that  he  was,  by  nature,  a  common  man  like  others.  The 
irregularities  of  Paul's  life  and  the  heterodoxy  of  his  doc- 
trine could  no  longer  be  endured.  There  is,  in  fact,  more 
necessary  connexion  between  principle  and  practice  than 
the  world  is  ready  to  believe ;  for  pure  practical  holiness 
can  only  be  the  effect  of  Christian  truth.  The  bishops  met 
at  Antioch,  to  consider  his  case :  Among  these,  were,  par- 
ticularly, Firmilian  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Gregory  J 
Thaumaturgus,  and  Athenodorus,  who  were  brethren  and 
bishops  in  rontus  ;  and  Theotecnes  of  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine. A  number  of  ministers  and  deacons  besides  met  to- 
gether on  the  occasion.  In  several  sessions  the  case  of  Paul 
was  argued.    Firmilian  seems  to  have  presided.     Paul  was 

*  [Athan.  Epist.  ad  Monachos.  torn.  2.  p.  857.  D.] 
t  Euseb.  rii.  chap.  [27,  28  and  30.    Fleury,!.  8.  c.  1.] 
J  See  his  Life  in  the  next  Chap. 
2  E  2 
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tnduoiHi  to  recant ;  and  with  such  appearances  of  sincerity 
that  Firmilian  and  the  council  believed  him.  The  matter 
slopt,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  Paul  continued  in  his 
hisnopric. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the 
olevonth  of  Gallienus,  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  died, 
iv«at  ^*f  **^^^  having  held  the  see  seventeen  years.  He 
iv«jii«K  had  been  invited  to  the  council ;  but  pleaded  in 
A.  o,  21^4.  i^^^^use  his  great  age  and  infirmities :  he,  how- 
over»  s^nU  a  letter  to  the  council,  containing  his  advice,  and 
*\Uln*ss^Hl  the  Church  of  Antioch,  without  taking  any 
nolkv  of  her  bishop.  This  was  the  last  service  of  this  great 
;!ind  J^HHl  man  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  after  having  gone 
ihrxHi^rh  a  variety  of  hardships,  and  distinguished  himself 
bv  his  sleaily  piety  in  the  cause  of  reU^on.  His  having 
bivn  a  pupil  of  Origen  in  his  younger  years  was  no  great 
aiivantagv  to  his  theological  knowledge :  It  is  to  be  re- 
ifretttxi  that  our  materials  concerning  him  are  so  defective ; 
tmt,  the  few  fragments,  which  remain,  afibrd  the  strongest 
marks  of  unquestionable  good  sense  and  moderation,  as 
wt^ll  as  of  genuine  piety. 

iiallienus  having  reigned  about  fifteen  years,  Claudius 
suiveeileil ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  in  which  he 
oimtinued  the  protector  of   Christians,    Aurelian  became 
eni|H^ror.     Under  him  a  second  council  was  convened  con- 
cerning Paul  of  Samosata.     He  dissembled  egregiously ; 
nevertheless,  the  intolerable  corruption  both  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  his  morals,  was  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
ins^omuch  that  the  servants  of  Christ  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  show  openly,  that  all  regard  to  the  person  and 
precept*  of  their  divine  Master  was  not  lost  in   the  Chris- 
tian   world.     Seventy  *    bishops   appeared  at  the  synod, 
among  whom  Theotecnes  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  was  still 
one  of  the  principal.     They  waited  some  time  for  the  arrival 
of  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia»  who  had  been  invited,  and  was 
Finniiian     ^^  ^^^  ^^Y^  notwithstanding  his  great  age ;  but 
A*D  269    ^^  ^^^^  **  Tarsus  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine.     He   had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
luminaries  of  the  day,  and  so  had  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
of  Pontus,  who  also  died  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
*  Athan.  de  Syn.  [Aiimini  et  Seleucue,  torn.  1.  p.  018.  A.] 
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and  second  council.  The  loss  of  these  great  men  was,  no 
doubt,  the  more  severely  felt  on  this  occasion,  because  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  every  one,  who  really  believed  and 
loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  confute  and  expose,  in 
a  proper  manner,  the  artifices  of  Paul. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  pains  taken  at  this  day,  by  many 
persons  of  Paul's  persuasion,  to  cover  their  ideas  under  a 
cloud  of  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  represent  them- 
selves, when  attacked,  as  meaning  the  same  thing  with 
real  Christians,  while,  at  other  times,  they  take  all  possible 
pains,  and  in  the  most  open  way,  to  undermine  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  will  not  be  surprised 
that  Paul,  artful,  eloquent,  and  deceitful  as  he  was, — 
should  be  able  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  his  ideas.  But, 
there  was  in  the  council  a  presbyter,  named  Malchion,* 
who  added  to  the  soundness  of  Christian  faith  great  skill 
in  the  art  of  reasoning :  He  had  been,  a  long  time,  governor 
of  the  school  of  humanity  at  Antioch  :  and  his  talents  and 
experience  were  of  great  service  in  this  business :  He  so 
pressed  the  ambiguous,  equivocating  Paul,  that  he  com- 
pelled him  to  declare  himself  and  to  disclose  his  most 
secret  meanings.  There  needed  no  more  to  condemn 
him.  All  the  bishops  agreed  to  his  deposition  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  Christian  Church.  Malchion's  disputation 
against  Paul  was  preserved  in  writing  to  the  time  of 
Eusebius. 

No  fact  in  Church    history  is  more    certain  than  the 
deposition  and  exclusion  of   raul;  and  the  inference   is, 
thence,  demonstratively  clear,  that  Socinianism   pa„iof 
in  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  was  not  |™^** 
suffered  to  exist  within  the  pale  of  the  Chris-  a!K^9. 
tian  Church.     I  use  that  term,    because  it   is  **'^®* 
now    well    understood ;  and   because   it   fairly    expresses 
the   ideas  of  Paul.     In  truth :    no  injury  was    done   to 
the  man :  He   had  certainly  no  more  right  to  Christian 
preferment  than  a  traitor  has  to  hold  an  office    of  trust 
under  a  legal  government ;    and  to  oblige  him  to  speak 
out  what  he  really  held,  was  no  more  than  what  justice 
required :  Truth  and  openness  are  essential  to  the  character 
of  all  teachers :  He  who  is  void  of  them,  deserves  to  be 

•  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  29.     Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  71.1 
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without  scholars  or  hearers.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
but  further  conclude,  that  the  doctrine,  usually  called 
Trinitarian,  was  universal  in  the  Church  in  those  times : 
Dionysius,  Firmilian,  Gregory,  Theotecnes,  seventy  bis- 
hops, the  whole  Christian  world,  were  unanimous  on  this 
head ;  and  this  unanimity  may  satisfactorily  be  traced  up 
to  the  Apostles. 

Paul  being  deposed,  and  a  new  bishop  being  chosen  in 
his  room,  an  epistle  was  dictated  by  the  council  and  sent 
to  Dionysius  of  Bome  and  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  dispersed  through  the  Boman  world,  in  which  they 
explained  their  own  labours  in  this  matter,  the  perverse 
duplicity  of  Paul,  and  the  objections  against  him.  The 
chief  part  of  this  will  deserve  to  be  transcribed,  from 
Eusebius,  as  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  whole 
transaction.* 

"  To  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  and  all  our  fellow  bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons  throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  whole 
universal  Church,  Helenus,  Hymenaeus,  Theophilus, 
Theotecnes,  &c.  with  all  the  other  bishops  who  with  us 
inhabit  and  preside  over  the  neighbouring  cities  and  pro- 
vinces ;  together  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons  and 
holv  Churches  of  God,  to  the  beloved  brethren  in  the 
Lord,  send  greeting : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  healing  this  deadly  and  poisonous 
mischief,  we  have  called  many  bishops  from  far,  as 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Firmilian  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  men  blessed  in  the  Lord ;  the  former  of 
whom,  writing  hither  to  Antioch,  vouchsafed  not  so  much 
as  once  to  salute  the  author  of  the  heresy ;  for  he  wrote 
not  specifically  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  congregation; 
the  copy  of  which  we  have  annexed.  Firmihan  came 
twice  to  Antioch,  and  condemned  this  novel  doctrine.  He 
wished  to  have  come  the  third  time,  for  the  same  piurpose ; 
but  he  only  reached  Tarsus ;  and,  while  we  were  assem- 
bling, sending  for  him,  and  expecting  his  coming,  be 
departed  this  life.  This  man!  was  formerly  indigent: 
He  derived  no  property  from  his  parents,  nor  acquir^  any 
either  by  a  trade  or  a  profession  ;  yet  he  is  grown  exceed- 
ingly rich  by  sacrilegious  practices  and  fey  extortions. 
*  Book  7.  chap.  3().  t  Paul  of  Samosata. 
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He  deceived  the  brethren  and  imposed  on  their  easiness  : 
He  entangled  them  in  law-suits :  pretended  to  assist  the 
injured;  took  bribes  on  all  sides,  and  thus  turned  god- 
liness into  gain.  Vain,  and  fond  of  secular  dignity,  he 
preferred  the  name  of  Judge  to  that  of  bishop :  He 
erected  for  hhnself  a  tribunal  and  lofty  throne,  after  the 
manner  of  civil  magistrates,  and  not  like  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  through  the  streets, 
with  a  numerous  guard,  in  great  state,  receiving  letters  and 
dictating  answers ;  insomuch  that  great  scandal  has  accrued 
to  the  faith  through  his  pride  and  haughtiness.  In  church 
assemblies  he  used  theatrical  artifices,  to  amaze,  surprise, 
and  procure  applause  from  weak  people  :  such  as,  striking 
his  thigh  with  his  hand,  and  stamping  with  his  feet. 
Then,  if  there  were  any,  who  did  not  applaud  him,  nor 
shake  their  handkerchiefs,  nor  make  loud  acclamations  as 
is  usual  in  the  threatre,  nor  leap  up  and  down  as  his  parti- 
zans  do,  but  behaved  with  decent  and  reverent  attention 
as  becomes  the  house  of  God,  he  reproved,  and  even 
reviled  such  persons.  He  openly  inveighed  against  the 
deceased  expositors  of  Scripture  in  the  most  impudent  and 
scornful  terms  ;  and  magnified  himself  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner of  sophists  and  impostors.  He  suppressed  the  psalms 
made  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  called  them  modem 
compositions  ;  and  he  directed  others  to  be  sung  in  the 
Church  in  his  own  commendation,  which  very  much 
shocked  the  hearers :  He  also  encouraged  similar  practices, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  among  the  neighbouring  bis- 
hops. He  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  Son  of  Grod  to  have 
come  down  from  heaven  ;  and  amrmed  positively  that  he 
was  of  the  earth.  These  are  not  mere  assertions,  but 
shall  be  proved  by  the  public  records  of  the  synod.  Moreover, 
this  same  man  kept  women  in  his  house  under  the  pretence 
of  their  being  poor :  His  priests  and  deacons  did  the  same  ; 
but  he  tolerated  and  concealed  this  and  many  other  of  their 
crimes,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence ;  and  that,  standing  m  fear  on  their  own  account, 
they  might  not  dare  to  bring  accusations  against  him  for 
his  wicked  actions.  He  also  frequently  gave  them  money ; 
and  in  that  way,  he  engaged  covetous  and  worldly  dispo- 
sitions very  strongly  in  his  interest.     We  are  persuaded, 
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brethren,  that  a  bishop  and  all  his  clergy  are  bound  to  give 
the  people  an  example  of  all  good  works ;  and  we  are  not 
ignorant,  that  many,  by  the  dangerous  and  evil  custom  of 
introducing  single  and  unprotected  women  into  their 
houses,  have  fallen  into  sin  ;  and  how  many,  also,  are  sub- 
ject to  suspicion  and  slander  on  the  same  account.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  admitted,  that  he  hath  committed 
no  actual  crime,  yet  the  very  suspicion  arising  from  such  a 
conduct  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  or  setting  a  bad  example  to  any.  For  how  can  he 
reprove  another,  or  admonish  another,  not  to  converse  fre- 
quently and  privately  with  a  woman,  and  to  take  heed,  as 
it  is  written,  lest  he  fall, — he  who,  though  he  has  sent 
away  one,  still  keeps  two  women  in  his  house ;  both  of 
them  handsome  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age  :  Besides, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  carries  them  about  with  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  indulges  himself  in  high  living  and  luxuries. 
On  account  of  these  things  all  sighed  in  secret  indigna- 
tion, but  trembled  at  his  power,  and  did  not  dare  to  accuse 
him^ 

"  Doubtless  he  would  deserve  severe  censures,  even  if 
he  were  our  dearest  friend,  and  perfectly  orthodox  in  his 
sentiments ;  but  as  he  has  renounced  Christian  mysteries, 
We  have  felt  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  expelling  from 
the  Church  this  contumacious  adversary  of  God ;  we  have, 
accordingly,  placed  in  his  room  Domnus,  a  person  adorned 
with  all  the  gifts  required  in  a  bishop :  He  is  the  son  of 
Demetrian,  of  blessed  memory,  the  predecessor  of  Paul." 

It  is  fashionable,  at  present,  to  despise  all  religious  coun- 
cils whatever :  and  probably,  this  contempt  does  not  arise 
from  an  extraordinary  regard  to  religion  itself.  For, 
on  all  subjects,  which  are  esteemed  of  moment  and  of 
general  concern,  common  sense  hath  ever  dictated  to  man- 
kind the  propriety  and  advantage  of  holding  councils,  by 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  many  might  be  collected,  con- 
centrated and  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Let  the 
reader  reflect,  how  much  this  has  ever  been  the  case  in 
regard  to  politics,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Against  religious  councils,  however  moulded,  or  however 
conducted,  the  torrent  of  the  present  times,  unquestionably, 
runs   violent:  And  the  mind  of  a   historian    is  strongly 
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tempted  to  give  way  to  this  torrent ;  for  by  so  doing,  he 
much  more  easily  acquires  a  reputation  for  good  sense  and 
discernment,  than  by  any  exercises  of  learning,  industry, 
or  reflection,  if  these  should  lead  him  to  oppose  opinions, 
which  happen  to  be  prevalent.  But  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered, that  a  temporary  reputation  which  neither  con- 
sists with  truth,  nor  with  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
writer,  is  of  very  little  value  ;  and  with  this  sentiment  in 
view,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  religious  councils  ought  not 
to  be  universally  despised  and  rejected,  because  some  of  them 
have  been  useless  or  hurtful.  The  council  at  Jerusalem  * 
was  intrinsically  of  more  value  than  all  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Koman  empire :  It  was  by  a  council,  also, 
that  Cyprian  was  enabled  to  serve  the  Church  substantially, 
though  in  one  instance  he  failed :  And,  again,  the  council, 
which  dictated  the  letter  concerning  Paul  of  Samosata, 
will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Circumstanced  as  Paul  was,  superior  in 
artifice,  eloquence,  and  capacity  ;  supported  in  civil  power, 
and  uncontrolled  in  his  own  diocese,  nothing  seemed  so  likely 
to  weaken  his  influence  and  encourage  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ,  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Christian  world 
assembled  against  him.  And  though  it  may  be  difficult 
for  the  insincere  mildness  of  polite  scepticism  to  relish  the 
blunt  tone  of  the  council,  there  seem  to  me,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, evident  marks  of  the  fear  of  God,  of  Christian 
gravity,  and  of  conscientious  regard  to  truth.  No  doubt, 
the  reports  of  Paul's  actual  lewdness  must  have  been  very 
common  in  Antioch ;  but,  for  want  of  specific  proof, — the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  obtained  in  such  cases, — 
they  check  the  smallest  disposition  to  exaggerate :  they 
assert  no  more  than  what  they  positively  knew ;  and  thus 
they  convince  posterity  that  they  were,  in  no  way,  under 
the  dominion  of  intemperate  passion  or  resentment.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  Christian  bishop  having  been  proved 
so  shamefully  secular;  and  that,  on  the  most  authentic 
evidence  ;  a  grievous  fact !  The  mind  is  however  consi- 
derably relieved  by  observing,  that  there  existed  at  the 
same  time  a  becoming  zeal  for  truth  and  holiness. 

Dionysius  of  Rome*  died,  also,  in  the  year  270.  His  suc- 

*  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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cesser  Felix  wrote  an  epistle  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  in 

pj^jj.^^^  which,  probably   on  account  of  Paul's   heresy, 

Rome  diea,  hc  spcaks  thus :  "  Wc  believe  that  our  Saviour 

A.D.  270.    j^g^g  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Vir^n  Mary :  we 

believe  that  he  himself  is  the  eternal  God  and  the  Word, 

and  not  a  mere  man,  whom  Grod  took  into  himself,  in  such 

a  manner,  as  that  the  man  should  be  distinct  from  him : 

For  the  Son  of  God  is  perfect  God ;  and  was  also  made 

perfect  man,  by  being  incarnate  of  the  Virgin."* 

By  the  favour  of  JZenobia,  Paul  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three   years   supported  himself  in   the   possession   of  the 
mother-church  of  Antioch,  and  of  the  episcopal  house,  and, 
of  course,  of  so  much  of  the  revenues  as  depended  not  on 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.     A  party  he,  doubt- 
less, had  among  the  people  ;  but  the  horror  which   Soci- 
nianism  then  excited  through  the  Christian  world,  as  well 
as  the  flagitiousness  of  his  hfe,  render  it  impossible  that  he 
should  have  had,  in  general,  the  hearts  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch.      Zenobia   was  conquered   by   the   emperor , 
Aurelian,  and  then  a  change  took  place :  The  Christians  f 
complained ;  and  Aurelian,  considering  Bome  and  Italy  as 
in  all  things  a  guide  to  the  rest  of  the  world,   ordered, 
that  the  controversy  should  be  decided  according  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  bishops.     Of  course  Paul  was    fully  and 
effectually  expelled ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in  history.  J 
Aurelian,  hitherto,  had  been  the  friend  of  Christians : 
Aurelian     ^^^  pagau    supcrstitiou  and  its    abettors  drove 
b^jjBa      him  at   len^h    into    measures   of  persecution. 
cution,  ^"^  The  Christians  were  in  full  expectation  of  san- 
Au?ei^    guinary    treatment,  when  his  death    prevented 
killed,        his  designs,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five. 
Tacitus,  the  successor  of  Aurelian,  afler  a  short  reign, 
A  D  277     ^^^  *^^  empire  to  Probus  ;  in  whose  second  year, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  two  hundred  and 

*  Cone.  Eph.  [Act  p.  512.]— See  Fleury,  book  8.  chap.  4. 
t  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  30.J 
t  [The  folio  were  of  Paul,  known  by  the  name  of  Paulianists,  conttnaed 
as  a  sect  tiU  the  fifth  century,  and  among  other  peculiarities,  appear  not 
to  have  used  the  Trinitarian  form  of  words  in  the  administration  of  1>ap- 
tisin.  Innocent  I,  Ep.  22.  19  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Durton. 
Lcct.  28.  p.  40(5.    2nd  Edition.] 
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seventy-seven,  appeared  the  monstrous  heresy  of  Manes, 
of  which  the  fundamental  principle  was  the  admission  of 
two  first  causes  independent  of  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  ongin  of  evil.  But  I  write  not  the  his- 
tory of  heresies :  That  has  been  performed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  many,  while  we  have  very  scanty  information 
of  the  progress  of  true  religion.  This  heresy  continued 
long  to  infest  the  Church ;  and  necessity  will  oblige  me 
hereafler,  if  this  work  be  continued,  to  take  notice  of  it 
more  distinctly. 

After  Probus,  Carus  and  his  two  sons,  Dioclesian  began 
to  reign  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  eighty-four.     For  the 
space  of  eighteen  years  this  emperor  was  extremely  piodeeian 
indulgent  to  the  Christians.     His  wife  Prisca  and  reigna. 
his  daughter  Valeria  were  Christians,  in  some 
sense,  secretly.     The  eunuchs  of  his  palace  and  his  most 
important  officers  were  also  Christians ;  and  their  wives 
and  families  openly  professed  the  Gospel.     Christians  held 
honourable  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  innume- 
rable crowds  attended  Christian   worship :  the  old  build- 
ings could  no  longer  receive  them ;  and  in  all  cities,  wide 
and  large  edifices  were  erected.* 

If  Christ's  kingdom  had  been  of  this  world ;  and,  if  its 
strength  and  beauty  were  to  be  measured  by  secular  pros- 
perity, we  should  here  fix  the  aera  of  its  greatness.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  aera  of  its  actual  declension  must  be 
dated  in  the  pacific  part  of  Dioclesian's  reign.  During  this 
whole  century  the  work  of  God,  in  purity  and  power,  had 
been  tending  to  decay  :  The  connexion  with  philosophers 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  :  Outward  peace  and  se- 
cular advantages  completed  the  corruption :  Ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  had  been  too  strict,  was  now  relaxed  ex- 
ceedingly :  bishops  and  people  were  in  a  state  of  malice : 
Endless  quarrels  were  fomented  among  contending  par- 
ties; and  ambition  and  covetousness  had,  in  general, 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Christian  Church.  Some 
there  doubtless  were,  who  mourned  in  secret,  and  strove 
in  vain  to  stop  the  abounding  torrent  of  the  evil.  The 
truth  of  this  account  seems  much  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
treme dearth  of  real  Christian  excellences  after  the  death 

»  Euscb. book 8. chap.  I .     [See  likewise Routh'b Reh  Sacr.  vol.  3. |). 307] 
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of  Dionysius.  For  the  space  of  thirty  years,  no  one  seems 
to  have  arisen  like  Cyprian,  Firmilian^  Gre^ry,  or  Diony- 
sius :  No  bishop  or  pastor,  eminent  for  piety,  zeal,  and 
labour.  Eusebius,  indeed,  mentions  the  names  and  cha* 
racters  of  several  bishops ;  but  he  extols  only  their  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  or  their  moral  qualities.  He  speaks 
with  all  the  ardour  of  aflTection  concerning  a  minister  in 
Caesarea  of  Palestine,  named  Pamphilus,  but,  in  this  case 
also,  the  best  thing  he  asserts  of  him  is,  ^^  that  he  suffered 
much  persecution  and  was  martyred  at  last."  This  event 
must  have  happened  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  by 
Dioclesian,  which  begins  just  after  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  volume.  Notwithstanding  this  decline  both  of  zeal 
and  of  principle ;  notwithstanding  this  scarcity  of  evan- 
gelical graces  and  fruits,  still  Christian  worship  was  con- 
stantly attended  :  and  the  number  of  nominal  converts 
was  increasing ;  but  the  faith  of  Christ  itself  appeared  now 
an  ordinary  business  ;  and  here  terminated,  or  nearly  so, 
as  far  as  appears,  that  great  first  Efiusion  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  began  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Human  de- 
pravity effected  throughout  a  general  decay  of  godliness ; 
and  one  generation  of  men  elapsed  with  very  slender 
proofs  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with  his  Church. 

The  observation  of  Eusebius,  who  honestly  confesses 
this  declension,  is  judicious  :*  "  the  heavy  hand  of  Gods 
judgments  began  softly,  by  little  and  little,  to  visit  us  after 
his  wonted  manner :  The  persecution,  which  was  raised 
against  us,  took  place  first  among  the  Christians  who  were 
in  miUtary  service  ;  but  we  were  not  at  all  moved  with  his 
hand,  nor  took  any  pains  to  return  to  God  :  We  heaped 
sin  upon  sin,  judging,  like  careless  Epicureans,  that  God 
cared  not  for  our  sins,  nor  would  ever  visit  us  on  account 
of  them.  And  our  pretended  shepherds,  laying  aside  the 
rule  of  godUness,  practised  among  themselves  contention 
and  division."  He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  "  dread- 
ful persecution  of  Dioclesian  was  then  inflicted  on  the 
Church,  as  a  just  punishment  and  as  the  most  proper  chas- 
tisement for  their  iniquities. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  while  Dioclesian  was 
practising  the  superstitious  rites  of  divination,   he  became 

*  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  I.] 
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persuaded  that  the  ill  success  of  his  attempts  to  pry  into 
niturity,  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  Christian  servants, 
who  had  made  on  [their]  foreheads  the  sign  of  the  cross : 
and  he  immediately,  in  great  anger,  ordered  not  only  those 
who  were  present,  but  all  in  his  palace,  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  or,  m  case  of  refusal,  to  be  scourged  with  whips.* 
He  commanded  also  the  officers  of  his  armies  to  constrain 
all  the  soldiers  to  do  the  same,  or  to  discharge  the  disobe- 
dient from  the  service.  Eusebius  alludes  to  this  in  the 
foregoing  passage.  Christian  truth,  however,  had  not  so 
universally  decayed,  but  that  many  chose  rather  to  resign 
their  commissions,  than  to  do  violence  to  their  consciences. 
Very  few  were  put  to  death  on  this  account.  The  story 
of  Marcellus  is  remarkable-t  Mr.  Gibbon  has  undertaken 
to  justify  his  execution,  by  representing  him  as  punished 
purely  tor  desertion  and  military  disobedience.  !But,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  this  historian  to  suppress  or  to  dis- 
guise facts,  when  the  credit  of  religion  is  concerned  ;  and 
I  might  have  added  this  instance  to  the  list  of  his  perver- 
sions, which  I  formerly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.}  The  truth  is,  the  death  of  Marcellus  was  the 
effect  of  a  partial  persecution  :  New  military  rules, 
subversive  of  Christianity,  were  introduced:  Christian 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  they 
could  not  do  this  without  renouncing  their  religion  : 
Otherwise,  it  was,  in  those  times,  not  uncommon  for  the 
followers  of  Jesus  to  serve  in  the  armies. 

It  was  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  ninety- eight,  at 
Tangier  in  Mauritania,  while  every  one  was  employed  in 
feasting  and  sacrifices,  that  Marcellus  the  cen-  Marceiiua, 
turion  took  off  his  belt,  threw  down  his  vine-  ^^^^jf *• 
branch  and  his  arms,  and  added,    *  I  will    not  beheaded, 
fight  any  longer  under  the  banner  of  your  em-  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
peror,  or  serve  your  gods  of  wood  and  stone.     If  the  con- 
dition of  a  soldier  be  such  that  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
to  gods  and  emperors,  I  abandon  the  vine-branch  and  the 
belt,  and  quit  the  service.**     ^*  We  plainly  see  the  cause," 
says  Fleury,  "  that  forced  the  Christians  to  desert : — They 

*  Lactantius,  de  morte  persecut.  [c.  10.] 

t  Acta  sincera,  [p.  265.]  Fleury,  book  8.  chap.  27. 

t  See  Milner's  Gibbon. 
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were  compelled  to  partake  of  idolatrous  worship."  The 
centurion  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded :  And  Cassianus,  the 
register,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  down  the  sentence, 
cried  out  aloud,  that  he  was  shocked  at  its  injustice.  Mar- 
cellus  smiled  for  joy,  foreseeing  that  Cassianus  would  be  bis 
fellow-martyr :  In  fact,  he  was  actually  martyred  about  a 
month  after. 

When  I  first  read  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  this  trans- 
action, I  concluded  that  Marcellus  had  suffered  on  mere 
principles  of  modem  Quakerism.  Quite  unnecessary  are 
any  further  remarks,  on  a  subject,  which  is  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  obscure  or  uncertain. 

These  preliminaries  to  the  persecution,  with  which  the 
next  century  opens,  did  not,  it  seems,  duly  affect  the  minds 
of  Christians  in  general ;  nor  was  the  spirit  of  prayer 
stirred  up  among  them  ; — a  certain  sign  of  long  and  obsti- 
nate decay  in  godliness !  There  must  have  been,  in  secret, 
a  lamentable  departure  from  the  lively  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
Origenism,  and  the  learning  and  philosophy  connected 
with  it,  were  extremely  fashionable  :  And  we  conjecture, 
that  the  sermons  of  Christian  pastors  had  more,  in  general, 
of  a  merely  moral  and  philosophical  cast,  than  of  any  thing 
purely  evangelical.  In  truth,  justification  by  faith, — hearty 
conviction  of  sin, — and  the  Spirit's  influences,  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  all  this  season.  Moral  duties,  I  doubt  not, 
were  inculcated, — but  professors  of  Christianity  continued 
immoral  and  scandalous  in  their  lives.  The  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  reign, — full  of  party,  faction  and 
animosities,  and  love  of  the  world,  yet  in  its  public  mini- 
strations adorned  with  learning,  and  abounding  in  external 
morality, — seems  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  manners  and  in  piety,  from  the  death  of 
Dionysius  to  the  end  of  the  century.  In  one  instance  there 
was  a  great  difference:  Superstition  was  much  stronger 
in  the  ancient  Church ;  but  as  it  was  enlisted  in  the  sei^ 
vice  of  self-righteousness,  and  as  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  love  of  God  was  in  a  great  measure,  buried  under  it, 
such  a  diversity  does  not  affect  the  general  likeness. 

God,  who  had  exercised  long  patience,  declared  at  length 
in  the  course  of  his  providence,  "  Because  I  have  purged 
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thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt  not  1)e  purged 
from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my  fury 

TO    REST    UPON    THEE."* 

But  this  scene,  which  introduces  quite  a  new  face  on  the 
Church,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  several  surprising  re- 
volutions, belongs  to  the  next  century. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS,  THEOGNOSTUS* 
AND  DIONYSIUS  OF  ROME. 

These  three  persons  are  all,  whom  I  can  find  belonging 
to  the  third  century,  to  whom,  according  to  my  plan,  suffi- 
cient justice  has  not  been  done  already.  Of  the  two  last, 
indeed,  I  have  little  to  say.  Of  the  first  more  is  recorded. 
Eusebius  f  has  given  a  short  account  of  him :  and  his  life 
was  written,  at  length,  by  Gregory  of  Ny^sen.  Cave  and 
Fleury  have  collected  the  most  material  things  concerning 
him  ;  but  the  former  is  more  to  be  depended  on.  I  wish 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  every  information  that  may  ap- 
pear valuable  concerning  this  great  man :  I  wish  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  fiction.  Considerable  allowance,  no  doubt, 
must  be  made  for  the  growth  of  superstitious  credulity  : — 
I  dare  not,  however,  reject  all  that  part  of  Gregory's  narra- 
tive, in  which  miraculous  powers  are  ascribed  to  Thauma- 
turgus.  His  very  name  X  admonishes  the  historian  to  be 
cautious  in  this  matter :  and  though  no  great  stress,  per- 
haps, ought  to  be  laid  on  such  a  circumstance  alone,  it  be* 
hoves  us  to  remember  that  the  same  idea  is  supported  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity. 

He  was  bom  at  Neocaesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappa- 
docia.  His  father,  zealous  for  paganism,  took  care  to  edu- 
cate him  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  learning  of  the  Gentile 
world.  He  died  when  his  son  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  mother  of  Thaumaturgus  took  care,  however, 
to  complete  his  education  and  that  of  his  brother  Atheno- 
dorus,  who  was  afterwards  a  Christian  bishop,  as  well  as 

*  Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
t  Book  6.  chap.  30.     [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  65.  and  Ep.  ad  Magnum.] 
X  Wonderworker. 
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Thaumaturgus  received,  in  a  vision,  a  creed  from  John  the 
Evangelist  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  But,  as  he  assures  us, 
that  the  original,  written  with  his  own  hand,  was  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Neocaesarea  in  his  time  ;  and, — as  this  is 
a  matter  of  fact  of  which  any  person  might  judge ;  — as  the 
creed  itself  contains  nothing  but  what  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  language  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  ;  —and,  as 
we  have  already  seen  the  exact  and  steady  pains  with  which 
they  guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  heresies, 
— I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  he  either  actually  com- 
posed the  creed  in  question,  or  received  it  as  his  own  ; — at 
the  same  time  the  intelligent  reader,  when  he  has  considered 
its  contents,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  them, 
need  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  industry  *  with 
which,  in  our  times,  its  credit  has  been  impeached.  The 
whole  creed  is  as  follows,  and  merits  our  attention  the  more, 
because  the  orthodoxy  of  Gregory  has  been  unreasonably 
suspected,  against  the  express  testimony  of  Eusebius,  — who, 
we  have  seen  above, — represents  him  as  one  of  the  oppo- 
sers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  at  the  first  council. 

"  There  is  one  God, — The  Father  of  the  living  Word, 
of  the  subsisting  wisdom  and  power,  and  of  him,  who  is 
his  eternal  express  Image :  The  perfect  Father  of  Him  that 
is  perfect :  The  Father  of  the  only-begotten  Son.  There  is 
One  Lord,  the  only  Son  of  the  only  Father ;  God  of  God  ; 
the  Character  and  Image  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  energetic 
Word  ;  the  comprehensive  Wisdom  by  which  all  things 
were  made  ;  and  the  Power  that  gave  Being  to  all  creation : 
The  true  Son  of  the  true  Father :  The  Invisible  of  the  In- 
visible :  The  Incorruptible  of  the  Incorruptible  :  The  Im- 
mortal of  the  Immortal :  The  Eternal  of  the  Eternal.  There 
is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  his  subsistence  of  God ;  who  was 
manifested  through  the  &)n  to  men  :  The  perfect  Image  of 
the  perfect  Son  :  The  Life,  and  the  Source  of  Life  :  The 
Holy  Fountain :  Sanctity,  and  the  Author  of  Sanctification ; 
by  whom  is  made  manifest  God  the  Father,  who  is  above  all 
and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son,  who  is  through  all.  A  perfect 
Trinity,  which,  neither  in  Glory,  Eternity,  or  Dominion, 
is  separated  or  divided." 

^Notwithstanding   the  prejudices,    which   his   idolatrous 

*  See  Lardner's  Works,  [vol.  1.  c.  42.  p.  603  and  4.  Ed.  4to.] 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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countrymen  must  have  had  against  him,  he  was  received  by 
Musonius,  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  city  ;  and,  in 
a  very  little  time,  his  preaching  was  so  successful  that  lie 
was  attended  by  a  numerous  congregation.  The  situation 
of  Gregory,  so  like  that  of  the  primitive  Christian  preachers, 
in  the  midst  of  idolatry,  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
he  was,  as  they  were,  favoured  with  miraculous  gifts :  for 
THESE  the  Lord  bestowed  in  abundance,  where  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  as  yet  gained  no  admission  ;  and,  it  is  certain 
that  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  Church. 

Gregory  Nyssen  himself  lived  within  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ;  and  both  he  and  his 
brother, — the  famous  Basil, — speak  of  his  miracles  without 
the  least  doubt.  Their  aged  grandmother,  Macrina,  who 
taught  them  in  their  youth,  had,  in  her  younger  years,  been 
a  hearer  of  Gregory.  Basil  particularly  observes,  that  she 
told  them  the  very  words  which  she  had  heard  from  him ; 
and  assures  us  that  the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  he  performed,  used  to  call  him  a  second  Moses.  The 
existence  of  his  miraculous  powers,  with  reasonable  persons, 
seems  then  unquestionable.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
tlie  few  particular  instances  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  not  the  best  chosen  : — but,  that  he  cured  the  sick, — 
healed  the  diseased,  and  expelled  devils  ;  and,  that  thus  God 
wrought  by  him  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, — as  it  is,  in  itself,  very  cre- 
dible, so  has  it  the  testimony  of  men  worthy  to  be  believed. 

Gregory  continued  successfully  employed  at  NeocsBsarea 
till  the  persecution  of  Decius.  Swords  and  axes,  fire,  wild 
beasts,  stakes,  and  engines  for  distending  the  limbs,  iron 
chairs  made  red-hot,  frames  of  timber  set  up  straight,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  tortured  were  racked  with  nails  that 
tore  off  the  flesh  ;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  inventions, 
were  used.  But  the  Decian  persecution,  in  general,  was 
before  described.  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  seem  to  have 
had  their  full  share.  Near  relatives,  in  the  most  unnatural 
manner,  betrayed  one  another :  the  woods  were  full  of  vaga- 
bonds: the  towns  were  empty:  the  pubUc  prisons  were  found 
too  small;  and  the  private  houses,  deprived  of  their  Christian 
inhabitants,  became  gaols  for  the  reception  of  prisoners. 

In  this  terrible  situation  of  things,  Gregory  considered. 
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that  his  new  converts  could  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  their  ground  and  be  faithful  :  He,  therefore,  advised 
them  to  flee  ;  and  he  encouraged  them  to  that  step  by  his 
example.  Many  of  his  people  endured  much  affliction,  but 
Grod  restored  them  at  length  to  peace :  Their  bishop  re- 
turned again,  and  refreshed  and  exhilarated  their  minds  with 
his  pastoral  labours. 

In  thereignof  Gallienus,  the  Christians  suffered  extremely 
from  the  ravages  of  barbarous  nations,  which  gave  occasion 
to  Gregory's  Canonical  Epistle,  still  extant, — in  which, 
rules  of  a  wholesome,  penitential,  and  disciplinarian  nature 
are  delivered. 

The  last  service  which  is  recorded  of  him,  is  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  first  council  concerning  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata.  He  died  not  long  after.  A  little  before  his  death  he 
made  a  strict  enquiry,  whether  there  were  any  persons  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  still  strangers  to  Christianity  : 
And  being  told  there  were  about  seventeen  in  all,  he  sighed ; 
and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  appealed  to  God,  how 
much  it  troubled  him  that  any  of  his  fellow-townsmen  should 
still  remain  unacquainted  with  salvation :  At  the  same  time 
he  expressed  great  thankfulness — that,  whereas  at  first^  he 
had  found  only  seventeen  Christians,  he  should  now  only 
leave  that  same  number  of  idolaters.  Having  prayed  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels  and  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful, he  peaceably  gave  up  his  soul  to  the  Almighty.* 

He  was  an  evangelical  man,  says  Basil,  in  his  whole  life : 
In  his  devotion  he  showed  the  greatest  reverence  :  Yea  and 
NAY — were  the  usual  measures  of  his  communication.  How 
desirable  is  it  that  those  who  profess  to  love  Jesus,  should 
uniformly  practise  the  same  1  He  never  allowed  himself  to 
call  his  brother  fool :  No  anger  or  bitterness  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth  :  Slander  and  calumny,  as  directly  opposite  to 
Christianity,  he  peculiarly  hated  and  avoided.  Lies  and 
falsehood,  envy  and  pride,  he  abhorred.  He  was  zealous 
against  all  corruptions ;  and  SabelUanism,  which  long  after, 
in  Basil's  time,  reared  up  its  head,  was  silenced  by  the  re- 
membrance of  what  he  had  taught  and  left  among  them. 
So  Basil  t  tells  us. 

*  fGreg.  Nyss.  in  vit.  Greg.  Thaum.  p.  1006,  D.] 
t  [Basil  de  Spirit.  Sanct.  c.  29.  torn.  2.  p.  220.  et  Epist.  03.  torn.  2.  p.  844.] 
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On  the  whole,  the  reader  will  with  me  regret,  that  anti- 
quity has  left  us  such  scanty  memorials  of  a  man  so  much 
honoured  of  God,  so  eminently  holy,  and  so  httle  inferior, 
in  utility  among  mankind,  to  any,  with  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  blessed,  from  the  Apostles'  days  to  his  own 
times.  For  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  so  great  and  al- 
most universal  a  change  in  the  religious  profession  of  the 
citizens  of  Neocaesarea  could  have  taken  place  without  a 
marvellous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  place.  And 
how  instructive  and  edifying  would  the  narrative  be,  if  we 
were  distinctly  informed  of  its  rise  and  progress !  Certainly, 
— ^the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  must  have  been  preached  in 
much  clearness  and  purity.  In  no  particular  instance  was 
the  Divine  influence  ever  more  apparent  since  the  apos- 
toUc  age. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision,  the  time  when  The- 
ognostus  of  Alexandria  lived  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  later  than  Origen ;  and,  that  he  must  belong  to  the  third 
century.  He  platonizes,  after  the  manner  of  Origen,  in 
some  parts  of  his  writings ;  yet,  he  is  cited  by  Athanasius* 
as  a  witness  of  the  Son's  consubstantiality  with  the  Father. 
'*  For,  as  the  Sun  is  not  diminished,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
produces  rays  continually,  so  likewise  the  Father  is  not  di- 
minished in  begetting  the  Son,  who  is  his  image."  It  is 
certain  that  this  is  Trinitarian  language ;  and,  though  nei- 
ther Theognostus  nor  Gregory,  nor  some  others  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  spake  always  of  the  Persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  with  so  much  exactness  as  afterwards  was  done,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  want  of  candour  to  rank  them  with 
Arians,  Sabellians,  or  the  like,  when  there  is  the  clearest 
proof  that  the  foundation  of  their  doctrine  was  really  Tri- 
nitarian. Before  this  important  article  of  faith  had  been 
contradicted,  men  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  being 
constantly  on  their  guard  respecting  it  :  but  when  the 
heresies  were  formed,  they  felt  themselves  urgently  called 
upon  to  express  themselves  with  the  most  diligent  precision. 
The  want  of  attending  to  this  just  distinction  has  nursed 
several  unreasonable  cavils  in  the  minds  of  those  who  eagerly 
catch  at  every  straw  to  support  heretical  notions.     Nothing 

*  [Epist.  de  decretb  Nicicn.  Synod,  ap.  Routh.  iu  reliq.  sacr.  vol.  3.  p.  223.] 
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is  known  of  the  life  of  Theognostus.     The  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  and  capacity  are  clear  and  strong.* 

The  injustice  of  the  late  attempts  made  to  invalidate  the 
evidences  of  the  antiquity  and  of  the  uninterrupted  preser- 
vation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  within  the  three  first 
centuries,  requires  me  to  mention  one  instance  more,  which 
added  to  the  many  already  mentioned,  will,  I  think,  authorize 
me  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  during  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  was  variously  opposed,  yet  the  whole  Christian 
Church  constantly  united  in  preserving  and  maintaining  it, 
even  from  the  Apostles'  days,  as  the  proper  sphere,  within 
which  all  the  truth,  and  holiness,  and  consolation  of  genuine 
Christianity  Ue ;  and,  one  may  defy  its  boldest  enemies  to 
produce  a  single  instance  of  any  real  progress  in  Christian 
piety,  made  in  any  place,  where  this  doctrine  was  excluded. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
through  his  zeal  against  the  sentiments  of  Sabellius,  became 
suspected  of  Arianism ;  and,  that  he  fully  exculpated  him- 
self. A  Roman  synod  had  been  convened  on  that  account ; 
and  Dionysius  of  Rome,t  in  the  name  of  the  Synod,  wrote 
a  letter,  in  which  he  proves,  that  the  Word  was  not  created, 
but  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity ;  and  distinctly 
explains  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Such  extreme  nicety 
of  caution  in  steering  clear  of  two  rocks  like  those  of  Sa- 
bellianism  and  Arianism,  between  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  passage  is  narrow  and  straight,  demonstrates, — 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  which,  with 
so  much  clearness,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  itself, 
though,  necessarily,  with  perfect  obscurity  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  existence,  discovers  itself  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  even  then  understood  with  precision,  and 
maintained  with  firmness,  throughout  the  Church  of  Christ. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

THE  FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

The  power  of  real  Christianity  is  always  the  strongest  and 

*  Du  Pin,  3d  century, 
t  Du  Pin,  c3d  Cent,  [^a,  framient  of  this  letter,  which  is  all  that  remains, 
is  given  in  Icbuth's  Rehq.  vol.  3.  p.  179.] 
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the  clearest  in  its  beginnings  or  in  its  reTivals.  EiLactly 
contrary  to  the  process  in  secular  arts  and  sciences,  the  im- 
provements of  following  ages,  unless  they  be  ^Toured  with 
fresh  eflusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are,  in  reality,  so  many 
depravations  of  what  was  excellent  in  its  infancy.  For 
these  reasons,  the  object  of  this  chapter  would  fall  exactly 
within  the  design  of  the  author  of  this  History ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain, AT  LARGE,  the  cxtcusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  third 
century.  But  we  must  be  content  with  such  materials  as 
we  have  :  and  let  the  reader  supply,  from  his  own  medita- 
tions, as  much  as  he  can,  whatever  he  may  think  defective 
in  the  following  scanty  account. 

In  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  persecu- 
tion, about  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Gospel, 
EztcnooD    which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
oJ^i,       neighbourhood  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  was  con- 
A.  1X250.   siderably  extended  in  France      Satuminus  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  at  the  same  time  several 
other  Churches  were  founded ; — as  at  Tours,  Aries,   Nar- 
bonne,  and  Paris.     The  bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Paris  af- 
terwards suffered  for  the  faith  of  Christ;  but  they  left; 
Churches,  in  all  probability,   ver}^  flourishing  in  piety.* 
And  France,  in  general,  was  blessed  with  the  light  of  sal- 
vation. 

Germany  was  also,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  favoured 
with  the  same  blessing,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France.  Cologne,  Treves, 
and  Metz,  particularly,  were  evangelized. 

Of  the  British  Isles  little  is  recorded ;  and  that  little  is 
obscure  and  uncertain  :  It  is  rather  from  the  natural  course 
of  things  and  from  analogy,  than  from  any  positive  unex- 
ceptionable testimony,  that  we  are  induced  to  conclude  that 
the  Divine  Light  must  have  penetrated  into  our  country. 

[The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  so  ordered  events 
that  the  temporal  miseries  which  afflicted  mankind  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  were  made  subser\aent  to  the  eternal 
interests  of  his  cruel,  blind,  and  infatuated  creatures.  The 
Gothic  barbarians,  who  were  settled  in  Ma^sia  and  Thrace, 
ravaged  Asia,  and  carried  away  with  them  into  captivity  sev- 

liook  I.  Greg.  Tours,  France,  C.  30.  [ct  Ruinart.  acta  mart.  p.  100] 
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eral  of  the  clergy,*  who  by  their  holy  lives  and  miraculous 
powers  were  much  respected  by  these  barbarians  ;  and  many 
of  them,  from  a  state  perfectly  savage,  were  brought  into 
the  light  and  comfort  of  Christianity.  This  is  all  that  I 
can  collect  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  among  the  bar- 
barian ravagers.]f 


CHAP.  XX. 


A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation.  That 
this  was  actually  the  case,  even  in  the  third  century, — 
though  much  less  so  than  in  the  two  former,  and  toward 
the  latter  end  of  it  with  a  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  glo- 
rious brightness  of  the  Gospel, — the  course  of  the  foregoing 
narrative  has,  I  trust,  made  apparent. 

Those,  with  whom  the  real  condition  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  those  times,  is  familiar,  will  see  this  in  the  strongest 
light.  For  three  centuries,  luxury,  attended  by  every 
abominable  vice  that  can  be  conceived,  had  been  increasing 
in  the  Boman  empire.  There  want  not  lamentable  prooft 
that  the  severe  satires  of  Juvenal  were  but  too  well  founded. 
All  FLESH  HAD  corrupted  THEIR  WAY.  With  the  loss 
of  civil  liberty,  even  the  old  Roman  virtues,  of  public  spirit 
and  magnanimity, — though  no  better,  as  Augustine  says, 
than  splendid  sins  in  their  nature, — had  vanished.  Civil 
broils  and  distractions  continually  prevailed  for  the  ^eatest 
part  of  this  period,  and  increased  the  quantity  of  vice  and 
misery.  The  best  time  was,  doubtless,  during  the  reigns* 
of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines :  But,  even  imder 
those  princes,  the  standard  of  virtue  was  extremely  low. 
The  most  scandalous  and  unnatural  vices  were  practised 
without  remorse.  Men  of  rank  either  lived  atheistically, 
or  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  superstition.     The  vulgar  were 

*  [Milner  had  *  several  Bishops,'  but  Sozomen  uses  the  word  itpcis  simply, 
and  Philostorgius's  expression  is  oXAovs  r§  kcu  rwv  KortiXty/Attrnp  ry  ic\ip^.] 

t  [Soz.  1.  2.  c.  6,  and  Philostorgius,  1.  2.c.  5,  Mosheim,  cent.  3.  p.  1. 
c.  1.  sect.  7.  et  de  reb.  Christ.  S«c.  3.  c.  2  and  3.  p.  448.  The  whole  of  this 
passage  has  been  altered,  as  it  had  in  some  way  got  strangely  misplaced.] 
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perfectly  ignorant :  The  rich  domineered  over  the  poor, 
and  wallowed  in  immense  opulence ;  while  the  provinces 
groaned  under  their  tyranny  :  Philosophers,  with  incessant 
loquacity,  amused  their  scholars  with  harangues  concerning 
virtue, — but  they  neither  practised  it  themselves,  nor  under- 
stood its  real  nature :  By  far  the  largest  part  of  mankind, 
— namely,  the  slaves  and  the  poor,  were  in  remediless  indi- 
gence :  No  methods  whatever  were  devised  for  their  con- 
venience or  relief:  In  the  mean  time,  the  pleasurable 
amusements  of  men — as  the  stage  and  the  amphitheatre, — 
were  full  of  obscenity,  savageness,  and  cruelty. 

This  was  the  Koman  world.  We  know  much  less  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe :  which,  however,  in  ferocious  wickedness 
and  ignorance,  was  sunk  much  deeper  than  the  nations  that 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Caesars. 

Behold ! — In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  this  corruption, 
and  this  ignorance,  arose  out  of  Judea  a  light  of  doctrine 
and  of  practice  singularly  distinct  from  any  thing  that  was 
then  in  existence  !  A  number  of  persons, — chiefly  of  low 
life, — the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  live  as  men  ought 
to  do, — with  a  proper  contempt  of  this  vain  life, — with  the 
sincerest  and  most  steady  ambition  for  another:  They 
prove  themselves  to  be  true  philosophers,  if  real  love  of 
wisdom  be  allowed  to  consist  in  the  justest  views  and  wor- 
ship of  their  Maker,  and  in  actual  acquaintance  with  his 
character, — in  real  moderation  of  their  passions  and  desires, 
— and  in  unfeigned  benevolence  to  all  mankind,  even  to 
their  enemies. 

No  sound  rules  of  philosophizing  will  direct  us  to  con- 
clude all  this  to  have  been  of  man.  The  work  was  of 
God :  and  this  effusion  of  his  Holy  Spirit  lasted  for  three 
•centuries, — debased  indeed  toward  the  end  of  that  period, 
but  not  entirely  extinguished. 

It  was  necessary,  that  this  people, — diverse  from  all 
others, — the  followers  of  the  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — 
should  have  among  themselves  some  external  order, — or, 
in  other  words,  some  ecclesiastical  government.  An  end- 
less maze  of  controversy  presents  itself  here  ;  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  certain  divine  rule  on  this  subject. 
Men  may  serve  God  acceptably  under  very  different  modes 
of  Church-government ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  these  modes 
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were  different  in  different  places  during  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity.  This  vanety,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  either  so  great,  or  so  extreme,  as  to  have  exclu- 
ded all  general  principles  in  the  regulatioi^of  the  external 
Church :  History  enables  us  to  discover, — m  least  the  rude 
outlines  of  a  usual — of  a  prevailing  practice,  which 
materially  differed  from  most,  if  not  from  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal forms  of  government,  which  now  exist  in  the  Christian 
world. 

The  Apostles,  who  were  the  first  teachers,  and,  who 
planted  the  first  Churches,  ordained  successors, — as  far  as 
appears, — without  any  consultation  of  their  respective  flocks 
over  which  they  were  about  to  preside.  But,  as  it  was  nei- 
ther reasonable  nor  probable  that  any  set  of  persons  after 
them  should  be  regarded  as  their  equals,  this  method  of  ap- 
pointing ecclesiastical  rulers  did  not  continue  ; — and,  un- 
doubtedly, the  election  of  bishops  devolved  on  the  people.* 
Their  appearance  to  vote  on  these  occasions,  their  constrain- 
ing of  persons  sometimes  to  accept  the  oflSce  against  their 
will,  and  the  determination  of  Pope  Leo,  long  after,  against 
forcing  a  bishop  on  a  people  against  their  consent,  demon- 
strate this.  The  characters  of  men  to  be  elected  to  this 
oflSce  were  very  strictly  examined.  PubUc  notice  was  given, 
that  any  one  might  inform  against  them,  if  they  were  vicious 
and  immoral.  The  decision  on  their  moral  conduct  was 
left  to  the  people  ; — that  on  their  doctrine  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  bishops  who  ordained  them.  For  the  power 
of  ordination  belonged  properly  to  bishops  alone,  though 
presbyters — a  second  order  of  men,  who  appear  to  me  all 
along  distinct  from  them, — concurred  with  them  and  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  The  same  power  of  electing,  was, 
in  some  degree  and  in  some  instances,  exercised  by  the 
people  in  the  appointment  of  these  very  presbyters  :  but 
the  case  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly  clear :  and,  in  filling 
up  the  LOWER  oflSces  of  the  Church  the  bishop  acted  stiU 
more  according  to  his  discretion. 

The  use  of  deacons,  the  third  order  in  the  Church,  is 
well  known.  These  three  orders  obtained  very  early  in  the 
primitive  Churches.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius, — ^I  build  on 
those  parts  only  that  are  undoubtedly  genuine, — demon- 

*  Bingham,  book  4.  chap.  2.  Antiquities. — Du  Pin,  end  of  third  century. 
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strate  this  :  and,  in  general,  the  distinction  of  these  offices 
was  admitted  through  the  Christian  world. 

Yet,  if  a  Christian  people  were  grown  very  heretical,  the 
bishops  thought  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  smaller  number,  who,  in  their  judgment, 
loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  for  this  peculiar  service 
they  were  accustomed  both  to  elect  and  consecrate  a  bishop. 
Likewise  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  barbarous  nations,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  waited  for  the  choice  of 
the  people.  They  deputed  and  ordained  whom  they  ap- 
proved of  for  that  end. 

Besides  those,  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  appear, 
in  the  third  century,  a  number  of  lower  officers,  as  door- 
keepers, sub-deacons,  acolyths  or  attendants,  who,  by  degrees, 
had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  A  much  more  can- 
did and  true  account  of  them  may  be  given,  than  what  has 
been  imposed  on  us,  with  sufficient  malignity.  It  could  not 
be  to  administer  to  the  pride  and  sloth  of  the  higher  clergy, 
that  such  offices  were  instituted.  Christians  increased  in 
number,  and  more  labourers  were  required.  Besides,  as 
they  had  not  then  any  seminaries  of  learning,  the  serving 
of  the  Church  in  these  lower  offices  was  made  an  introduc- 
tory step  to  the  higher  ones  :  And  this  was  their  most  im- 
portant use.* 

The  authority  of  the  bishop  was  by  no  means  unlimited ; 
— but  it  was  very  great.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
Church  without  his  consent.  The  extent  of  his  diocese  was 
called  napoiKia.  Some  of  these  dioceses  had  a  greater, 
others  a  less  number  of  Churches  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  diocese  of  Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  third  centur}^ 
had  above  forty  Churches, — as  Optatus  f  observes  ; — and 
this  agrees  very  well  with  the  account  before  stated,  namely, 
— that  under  Cornelius  the  bishop,  there  were  forty-six 
priests.J  Cornelius,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in 
those  times,  must,  himself,  have  ministered — ^particularly  at 
the  chief  or  mother-church :  and  the  priests  of  course,  must 
have  taken  care  of  the  other  Churches.  But,  distinct  parishes, 
with  presbyters  allotted  to  them,  were  not  yet  known  in 

*  Bing.  book  3.  chap.  1. — Calv.  Institutes,  book  the  last. 

t  [Optat.  Milevit.  dc  schism.  Donat.  lib.  2.  c.  4.] 

X  See  chap.  ix.  of  this  volume— towards  the  end,  [p.  321.] 
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cities.*  It  appears  that  the  bishop  sent  them  successively 
to  minister  according  to  his  discretion.  The  neighbouring 
villages,  however,  which  were  annexed  to  bishoprics,  could 
not  be  supplied  in  that  manner  :  And  they  had, — even 
then, — stated  parish  priests, — ^who  acted  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop. 

That  bishops  were  not  merely  congregational  pastors, 
seems  evident  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  There  were  seven 
bishops  who  belonged  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  called 
Angels  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the  decline  of 
St.  John  s  life,  should  be  only  a  single  congregation  ;  and, 
most  probably,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  rest.  Supposing 
the  Christian  brethren  to  consist  of  only  five  hundred  men  ; 
these,  with  their  families  and  servants,  and  occasional  hear- 
ers, would  make  an  assembly  large  enough  for  any  human 
voice.  But,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians at  Ephesus  amounted  to  many  thousands.  This  was 
the  case  at  Jerusalem :  f  And,  in  Chrysostom's  time,  the 
Church  of  Antioch  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Per- 
haps it  might  comprise  half  that  number  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  third  century.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  certain,  that 
dioceses  were  then  much  smaller  than  in  after  times  :  and 
the  vast  extension  of  them  proved  very  inconvenient  to  the 
cause  of  godliness.  Archbishop  Cranmer  wished  to  correct 
this  evil  m  our  national  Church  :  and  he  wanted  neither 
zeal  nor  judgment.  But  that  and  many  other  good  things 
slept  with  the  English  Keformers. 

The  choice  of  bishops,  and — in  part  at  least — of  presby- 
ters, by  the  people,  is  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  grown 
naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 
The  first  bishops  and  presbyters  were  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves ;  ^  nor  could  I  ever  aiscover  the  least 
vestige  in  Scripture  of  their  appointment  by  the  people. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  judgment  in  any  of  them  for  this 
trust ;  the  world  being,  at  that  time.  Pagan  or  Jewish,  or 
at  least,  infant  in  Christianity.  Apostolical  wisdom  and 
authority,  under  Grod,  supplied  the  want  in  the  next  suc- 
cession of  bishops.     As  the  judgment  of  the  people  matured, 

*  Binjr.  book  9.  chap.  B.  t  Acts  xxi.  20.  %  Acts  xiv.  23. 
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and,  especially,  as  the  grace  of  God  was  powerful  among 
them,  they  were  rendered  better  qualified  to  be  the  electors 
of  their  ecclesiastical  governors.  Precedents,  not  Scriptural 
indeed,  but  of  very  high  antiquity,  were  set ;  and  the  prac- 
tice continued  during  at  least  the  three  first  centuries.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  not  find  that  the  people  had  any  power 
in  deposing  a  bishop  :  The  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of 
bishops  was  left  to  a  council  or  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops 
and  presbyters  ;  and  in  that,  as  well  as  all  material  afiain 
which  concerned  the  Church  in  general,  the  authority-  of  such 
councils  was  held  very  great,  firom  early  times  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Christian  laity  had  any  direction  in  them. 
The  well-authenticated  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  very  in- 
structive here. 

In  furnishing  this  rough  sketch  of  primitive  ecclesiastical 
government,  I  would  be  understood,  neither  to  provoke  nor 
to  incite  any  controversy  on  this  contentious  subject    I 
have  given  my  own  sentiments,— but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
confess,  that  Tfeel  no  surprise  that  controversies  should  have 
l>een  started  in  a  matter,  where  something  may  be  said— 
for  episcopacy, — ^for  presbytery, — and  for  independency.  To 
me  it  seems  an  unhappy  prejudice,  to  look  on  any  one  of 
the  forms  as  of  Divine  right,  or  of  Scriptural  authority. 
Circumstances  will  make  different  modes  more  proper,  in 
one  place,  and  at  one  time,  than  at  another.     And,  whoever 
rests  in  this  conclusion,  will  be  in  no  danger  of  biox)trv,— 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  see  much  reason  for  moderation 
and  latitudinarian  indifference  in  judging  of  various  methods, 
which  have  been  proposed  or  made  use  of  for  the  external 
regulation  of  the  Church.     Let  zeal  be  employed  by  all 
sincere  Christians  in  what  is  really  divine  and  scriptural  ;— 
in  what  is  internal,  and  truly  essential  to  the  immortal 
interests  of  mankind.      The  arguments  for  the  three  fonitf 
of  Church-government,  as  supported  by  experience,  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus  : — In  no  one  instance  does  the  inde- 
pendent plan  appear  to  have  a  solid  foundation  either  in 
Scripture  or  antiquity  ;  yet,  the  mterference  of  the  people, 
and  the  share  of  authority  exercised  by  them, — though  never 
on  the  plan  of  independent  congregations, — gives  some 
plausible  colour  to  independency.      The  presbyterian  sj's- 
tem  seems  to  be  scriptural  and  primitive,  so  far  as  the  m- 
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stitution  of  the  clergy  is  concerned,  but  defective  for  want 
of  a  bishop.  The  episcopal  form,  no  doubt,  obtained  in  all 
the  primitive  Churches  without  exception  ;  but — what  ef- 
fectually checks  the  pride  of  those  who  are  fond  of  the  pomp 
of  hierarchy, — it  must  be  confessed,  that  ancient  episco- 
pacy had  no  secular  mixtures  and  appendages  :  and,  further, 
the  pastoral  character  of  bishops,  together  with  the  small- 
ness  of  their  dioceses,  always  adapted  to  pastoral  inspection, 
made  them  more  similar  to  the  presbyterian  hierarchy. 
When  facts  are  actually  balanced  in  this  way,  or  nearly  so, 
though  violent  party  or  prejudice  may  lead  men  to  view  even 
historical  evidence  in  opposite  lights  ;  nevertheless,  men 
of  cool  and  sedate  judgment  will  not  differ  much  in  their 
opinions. 

The  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  was  very  strict ; 
it  even  degenerated,  as  has  been  observed,  into  excessive 
severity.  A  clergyman  once  deposed  for  flagitiousness, 
was  never  restored  to  his  order.  This  might  be  right. 
Another  custom,  which  prevailed  at  length,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated. A  person  once  ejected  for  his  vices  from  the 
Church  might  be  restored  ;* — on  a  relapse,  being  again 
ejected,  he  could  never  be  favoured  with  Church-commu- 
nion,— though  by  no  means  supposed  to  be  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  Their  jealous 
care  against  heresies  has  been  abundantly  shown ;  and  their 
ZEAL  against  the  viciousness  of  practice  was  equal  to  this. 
Suppose  it  be  allowed,  that  this  zeal  was  carried  to  too 
great  a  length  ;  and,  even,  that  it  was  mixed  with  super- 
stition ;  yet,  in  comparison  of  the  licentiousness  of  our 
times,  how  beautiful  does  it  appear !  and  how  demonstra- 
tive of  the  power  and  reality  of  godUness  among  them  ! 

Christian  assemblies  were  then  frequented  with  great 
constancy,  and  the  Eucharist  was  generally  administered 
whenever  they  met  for  public  worship.  But  still  greater 
proofs  of  their  superior  regard  to  God  and  to  every  thing 
that  is  really  good,  remain  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Their  hberality  to  the  indigent  was  wonderful :  there 

was  nothing  like  it  at  that  time  in  the  world.     The  Jews 

were  a   very   selfish,   hard-hearted   people:  the  Gentiles 

lived  in  luxury  and  splendour,  if  they  could  ;  but,  care  for 

*  Du  Pin.  [cent.  3.] 
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yet  been  noticed.     Though  they  had  a  re- 
uarded  by  great  strictness  of  discipline,  dis- 
)  a  number  of  communities,  each  administered 
pesbyters,  and  deacons ;  and  concentrated  by 
Is  held  from  time  to  time  ;  they  neither  had, 
obtain,  the  least  secular  support  of  any  kind, 
►sed  to  the  rage  of  the  whole  world  around 
)y  its  natural  enmity  against  Grod  and  by  the 
nd  exasperated  on  finding  itself  condemned 
irts  as  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  Divine 
The    whole   Roman   world   comprehended 
liscordant  sects  and  parties, — which  all  tole- 
her,  because  all  agreed  to  treat  sin  with  lenity, 
le  another's  religion  to  be  right.     It  was  im- 
iristians  to  do  this :  Hence  the  spirit  of  per- 
xcited  ;  and,  whoever  at  this  day  lives  in  the 
ostility  against  all  sin,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
y,  patience,  and  heavenly-mindedness  as  they 
:*nedly,  yet  assuredly,  excite,  in  a  similar  man- 
sure  of  the  rest  of  mankind.     Now,  it  is  very 
and,  how  precarious,  on  this  account,   their 
ety  must  have  been  !     They  had  not  the 
ocular  aid  against  persecution.     Obliged, 
!^he  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  con- 
neral  defence,  and  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
led  on,  they  had  no  civil  privileges  : — If  an 
)  persecute  them,  they  were  perfectly  de- 
;^ia  no  political  resource  against  oppression. 
*  the  reason  of  this  ?  Shall  we  say  "  their 
iring  the  first  three  hundred  years,  were 
^ir  means  too  weak,  to  encourage  them  to 
^^       of  any  kind  ?  "     This  has 
Iiouid  seem — ^by  those  who 
siveness  under  injuries 
suppose,  therefore,  for  a 
it  right  to  resist  the 
who   resist  do   not  re- 
)N^  but  merit  the  tribute 
tral  rights  of  man  ;  then, 
Dre  unjustly  treated,  they 
BB  other  men  do  ;  and 
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the  poor  seems  to  have  made  no  part  of  their  jurisprudence, 
nor  to  have  been  at  all  a  fashionable  virtue.  I  never  could 
learn  that  philosophers,  though  they  harangued  incessantly 
concerning  virtue,  either  much  recommended,  or  practised 
any  kindness  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  is,  the  slaves 
and  the  vulgar.  Indeed  their  precepts  are  particularly 
directed  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  they  seem  to  forget  that 
the  lower  orders  belonged  to  the  human  species.  An  hos- 
pital, an  almshouse,  or  any  similar  provision  for  the  poor 
was  unknown  in  the  pagan  and  philosophic  world.  But, 
when  the  religion  of  him,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
began  to  gain  ground,  the  barbarous  spirit  of  aristocracy 
lost  its  dominion  among  Christians,  though  it  still  prevailed 
in  the  manners  of  the  rest  of  minkind.  Christians  felt 
themselves  all  sinners  :  all,  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  a 
level.  Thus  the  Christian  master,  though  bound  to  pre- 
serve a  due  subordination  of  ranks,  and  whatever  is  whole- 
some in  government,  considered  his  slave  as  his  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  as  redeemed  by  the  same  atoning 
blood  of  his  Saviour.  The  pride  of  birth,  station,  and 
quality,  was  crushed  :  The  obedient  disciple  of  Christ, 
followed  the  example  of  his  compassionate  Lord,  and  made 
it  his  business  to  relieve  the  miserable.  We  have  seen  above 
a  thousand  and  fifty  widows  and  impotent  persons  main- 
tained by  the  hberality  of  the  Roman  Chuch  under  Cor- 
nelius ;  we  have  seen  also  the  active  charity  of  the  arch- 
deacon Laurentius,  in  finding  out  and  assisting  miserable 
objects,  punished  with  a  fiery  death :  The  very  spirit  and 
taste  of  Christians,  with  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of 
their  lives  and  manners,  enabled  them  abundantly  to  help 
the  necessitous ;  while  the  rest  of  the  world  persecuted 
them,  and  while  philosophers  themselves,  dependent  on  the 
great,  and  despising  the  poor,  vainly  babbled  against 
them. 

"  O  God  of  all  grace,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  aD 
thy  works, — this  must  be  thy  religion,— which  humbled 
and  sweetened  the  hearts  of  men,  wWch  taught  them  prac- 
tically to  regard  all  men  as  brethren,  and  to  delight  in 
doing  good  to  all,  without  distinction  of  persons  ! "  The 
pagans  themselves  admired  this  brotherly  love. 

But  the  most  singularly  striking  characteristic  of  this 
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people  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  Though  they  had  a  re- 
gular polity,  guarded  by  great  strictness  of  discipline,  dis- 
tinguished into  a  number  of  communities,  each  administered 
by  a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  and  concentrated  by 
general  councils  held  from  time  to  time  ;  they  neither  had, 
nor  strove  to  obtain,  the  least  secular  support  of  any  kind. 
They  lay  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  whole  world  around 
them,  incited  by  its  natural  enmity  against  Grod  and  by  the 
love  of  sin  ;  and  exasperated  on  finding  itself  condemned 
by  these  upstarts  as  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  Divine 
displeasure.  The  whole  Boman  world  comprehended 
thousands  of  discordant  sects  and  parties, — ^which  all  tole- 
rated one  another,  because  all  agreed  to  treat  sin  with  lenity, 
and  to  allow  one  another's  religion  to  be  right.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Christians  to  do  this :  Hence  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution was  excited ;  and,  whoever  at  this  day  hves  in  the 
same  sincere  hostility  against  all  sin,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  charity,  patience,  and  heavenly-mindedness  as  they 
did,  will  undesignedly,  yet  assuredly,  excite,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Now,  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand,  how  precarious,  on  this  account,  their 
situation  in  society  must  have  been  !  They  had  not  the 
least  legal  or  secular  aid  against  persecution.  Obliged, 
like  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  defence,  and  to  serve  in  the  Soman 
armies,  when  called  on,  they  had  no  civil  privileges  : — If  an 
emperor  chose  to  persecute  them,  they  were  perfectly  de- 
fenceless ;  they  had  no  political  resource  against  oppression. 
What  could  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  Shall  we  say  "  their 
circumstances,  during  the  first  three  hundred  years,  were 
too  low,  and  their  means  too  weak,  to  encourage  them  to 
attempt  resistance  or  innovation  of  any  kind  ?  "  This  has 
been  said — inconsiderately,  it  should  seem — by  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  allow  that  their  passiveness  under  injuries 
proceeded  from  principle.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  for  a 
moment,  that  they  had  thought  it  right  to  resist  the 
POWERS  THAT  BE,  and  that  those  who  resist  do  not  re- 
ceive TO  THEMSELVES  DAMNATION,  but  merit  the  tribute 
of  applause  for  supporting  the  natural  rights  of  man  ;  then, 
as  no  people  on  earth  were  ever  more  unjustly  treated,  they 
would  naturally  feel  their  injuries  as  other  men  do ;  and 
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gf^^j^i  too  H^eak  and  inconsiderable, 

//^        ^  A^  A^'Wesisted  with  effect ;— surely, 

^^^^&L3'^'*'°  *.^^  ^^'"^  ^uf'""  thousands, 
'  ^S^^miist  Aave  been  capable  of  shakingf 


'the  ^"ZJ,  ^Jk  0^''  '^  capauie  oi   suaKin^ 

ia^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  empire.     So  far  from  being 
gflJ^fiat'^^^ffieem  to  have  had  much  greater  than 
^  /*^  ^^^^e^  ^rfted  the  repose  of  kingdoms. 

ir*J^^  *f ^i,^jiiUM  IN  iMPBRio,** — a  regular  well- 
^ffgt  A      of  ^^^9  inured  to  frugal  habits  and  to  a 
g^ited  P^^^ffdsbip^ ;  not  a  mere  mob  of  levellers,  but  men 
^f^y   fj^  their  religious  governors,  and  submitting  to 
t^^  Wetness  of  discipline.     Among  their  governors,  if 
gteB^  iad  not  informed  us  so,  we  are  sure  there  must  have 
fti^^'^Lpe  men  of  genius,  fortitude,  and  capacity,   who 
fc^^  had  exercised  their  talents  in  the  art  of  govern- 
*^V«Dd  ^^^  possessed  that  eloquence  which  can  inflame 
^Tpassions,   especially   of  the   lower   sort.     Cyprian  of 
^ijbs^  is  undoubtedly  one  of  these.     The  same  courage, 
cgnBcityy  discretion  and  activity,  which  made  hun  an  oracle 
over  half  the  Roman  empire  among  the  Christians,  would, 
if  it  had  been  exerted  in  a  military  line, — have  been  for- 
midable to  the  throne  of  the   Cajsars.     Their  brethren  in 
the  Roman  armies  could  have  taught  them  militarj'  disci- 
pline :  The  riches,  which    a   number   of  them   possessed, 
might  have  purchased  arms  and  military  stores:  Those 
captive  bishops,  who  gained  so  strong  an  ascendant  over 
the   ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  might   have   easily 
effected  alliances  between  them  and  others  of  the  Christian 
name. 

Let  the  reader  mark  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
considerations.  We  pretend  not  to  say,  who  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  end  of  such  a  contest,  because  nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  the  issue  of  arms :  but  supposing  the 
Christians  to  have  thought  resistance  lawful,  we  maintain 
that,  amidst  the  distractions  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
within  and  from  without,  they  had  both  temptations  and 
probabilities  sufiiciently  strong  to  have  induced  them  to 
excite  seditions  and  rebellions  against  their  persecutors  and 
oppressors.  In  knowledge  and  civiHzation  they  were  not 
inferior  to  those  among  whom  they  lived :  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  were  veiy  unjustly  treated,  and  that  they 
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possessed  the  probable  means  of  redressing  themselves  by 
force :  and  further, — we  are  now  arguing  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  thought  it  lawful  to  use  those  means,— I 
affirm  then,  that  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  must  be  pre- 
sented with  the  same  conclusion, — namely,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  resistance  would  infallibly  have  ,taken  place ; 
— ^whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  —not  from  a  few 
scattered  passages,  but  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Christians — and,  what  is  still  more,  from  their 
uniform  practice,  without  any  exception,  that  they  thought 
it  UNCHRISTIAN  to  se^k  this  mode  of  relief.  Patience, 
and  prayer,  and  charity,  were  their  only  arms  :  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  single  instance  of  a  Christian  intermed- 
dling with  the  politics  of  his  time. 

Must  we  not  then  conclude — That  they  understood  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  of  like  import,  in 
their  plain  and  literal  sense  ?  That  they  thought  it  \\Tong 
to  revenge  injuries,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  referred 
themselves  wholly  to  Him  who  hath  said,  **  Vengeance  is 
mine  !" — I  believe  we  have  no  other  alternative  :  This  was 
the  sum  of  Christian  politics ;  and,  in  this  way  of  under- 
standing the  Gospel-rules  of  submission  and  of  suffering, 
— it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  what  an  advantage  such  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  of  abstraction  from  secular  politics 
proved  to  them,  in  making  them  feel  themselves  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  earth,  in  causing  them  to  long  for  the 
heavenly  state,  in  deadening  their  affections  to  the  world, 
and  in  exercising  them  in  faith  and  charity :  And,  when- 
ever real  Christians,  in  our  times,  shall  more  fully  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  ambitious  notions,  with  which 
the  present  habits  and  prejudices  of  men  infect  them,  and 
through  Divine  grace,  shall   catch  this  same  spirit  of  the 

?rimitive  Believers,  they  will  then  see  a  beauty  in  the  New 
Testament  principles  on  this  subject,  of  which  they  have 
now  little  idea.  The  love  of  the  world  will  then  cease  to 
entangle  them  so  strongly ;  and  primitive  apostolic  faith  and 
practice  will  again  visit  the  earth  in  its  genuine  simplicity. 
The  monastic  spirit,  I  have  already  observed,  had  begun 
to  appear  during  the  Decian  persecution.  About  the  j^ear 
two  hundred  and  seventy  lived  Anthony  the  Egyptian, 
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the  first  founder  of  these  communities.  Athanasius  has 
Anthony  Written  his  Life ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many 
SSi.^^^  modems  may  judge  the  employment  to  be  a  proof 
A.  li.  270.  of  weakness  of  mind.  Posterity  will,  probably, 
requite  them  by  being  equally  rash  and  uncandid  in  passing 
a  similar  censure  on  present  characters.  In  truth,  Athana- 
sius was  a  man  of  sohd  sense  and  great  capacity  ;  but  these 
endowments  are  not  always  a  defence  against  fashionable 
errors ;  and  unhappily,  the  Monkish  superstition  was,  in 
his  time,  growing  up  into  high  admiration.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished,  that  men  adverted  more  closely  to  the  "  sins 
which  easily  beset  themselves "  in  their  own  days ;  for 
then,  they  would  be  less  quick-sighted  in  discovering  the 
absurdities  of  former  ages,  and  also  less  disposed  to  form 
ostentatious  and  pharisaical  comparisons  between  what  they 
term  modem  excellences  and  ancient  defects.  Anthony, 
it  seems,  perverting  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  took  upon 
himself  to  Uve  in  solitude.  His  austerities  were  excessive, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  told  of  his  contests  with 
the  devil :  They  merit  not  the  least  attention  :  I  observe 
in  them,  however,  a  dangerous  spirit  of  self-righteous  pride 
and  vain-glory,  by  which  this  same  Anthony  was  encoura- 
ged in  his  progress,  and  which  will  lead  a  man  very  far  in 
extemal  shows  of  hoUness,  while  there  is  little  of  the  reality. 
It  is  probable  that  his  life,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Athanasius, 
might,  as  superstition  grew  more  and  more  reputable,  ap- 
pear admirable  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  who  were 
much  better  men  than  this  celebrated  monk  himself. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  Anthony  propagating 
the  monastic  disposition,  and  extending  its  influence  not 
only  into  the  next  century,  but  for  many  ages  after,  and 
conclude  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  third  century,  with 
expressing  our  regret — "  that  the  faith  and  love  of  the 
Gospel  received,  toward  the  close  of  it,  a  dreadfiil  blow 
from  the  encouragement  of  this  unchristian  practice." 


CHAP.  XXI. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  FROM  ITS  ENEMIES. 

The  fastidious  indifference  at  least,  if  not  the  virulent  en- 
mity, shown  to  the  Gospel  by  the  great  men  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  leaves  one  little  rea- 
son to  expect  much  account  of  Christians  through  the  chan- 
nel of  THEIR  writings.  Nor  is  the  case  materially  different 
in  our  own  days.  A  few  cursory,  sarcastic,  and  ill-informed 
reflections  are  all  that,  in  writers  of  polite  estimation,  can 
be  found,  concerning  more  modem  revivals  and  propagation 
of  evangelical  truth  and  godliness.  Something,  however, 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  hostile  con- 
temporary writers,  and,  perhaps  Celsus  will  be  more  to  our 
purpose  than  all  the  other  authors  together;  particularly, 
if  we  attend  to  the  extracts  from  his  writings  preserved  by 
Origen.  My  views  in  presenting  the  reader  with  the 
following  few  quotations  from  heathen  authors,  is,  not 
merely  to  establish  the  general  credibility  of  the  Gospel, 
but  rather,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  real  Christians,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  their  minds. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  flourished  the 
Stoic  Philosopher  Epictetus.*  Arrian  has  pubUshed  his 
discourses,  in  one  passage  he  occasionally  speaks  of  ^^  the 
Galilaeans,  as  indifferent  to  sufferings, — from  madness  or 
from  habiU^t 

These  Galilaeans  are  obviously  Christians.  Through  the 
operation  of  what  cause  they  were  indifferent  to  sufferings, 
we  shall  be  willing  to  learn  from  those  who  better  under- 
stand the  subject.  Indeed  they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  because  they  were  convinced  that  they  had 
in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance.  Christian 
faith  and  hope  afford  motives  truly  deserving  a  better  name 
than  madness  or  habit.  But  the  fact  is  attested  by  this 
prejudiced  philosopher, — namely,  that  Christians  were  then 
exposed  to  singular  sufferings,  and  that  they  bore  them  with 
a  composure  and  serenity  so  astonishing,  that  philosophers 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  their  patience.  They  did  not 
understand,  that  they  were  strengthened  with  might,  by  the 
gloridhs  power  of  their  God,  to  all  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering with  joyfulness. 

*  When  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  from   Rome,  about  the 
year  94,  Epictetus  retired  to  Nicopolis,  and  aied  there  about  the  year  101. 
t  [See  Lardiier,  vol.  4.  c.  10.  p.  49.] 
2  0  2 
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In  the  same  century,  Apuleius,*  a  ludicrous  author,  in 
his  Metamorphosis  speaks  of  a  baker,  a  good  sort  of  man, 
troubled  with  a  bad  wife, — who  was  possessed  of  every 
vice ; — perverse,  a  drunkard,  lewd, — a  follower  of  vain 
observances,  and  a  woman  who  pretended  that  the  Deity 

was  ONLY    ONE. 

I  conjecture  that  Apuleius  would  have  taken  no  notice 
of  her  other  crimes,  if  she  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  last. 
Mark  the  revolution  in  sentiment,  which  Christianity  has 
made  in  the  world.  Throughout  Europe  the  character  of 
any  man's  understanding  would,  at  present,  be  much  im- 
peached, who  should  seriously  assert  a  plurality  of  Gods. 
In  the  second  century,  the  belief  of  the  Divine  Unitv  is, 
by  a  polite  author,  classed  with  an  assemblage  of  vices. 
What  have  ye  been  doing,  philosophers,  that  ye  never  could 
rid  mankind  of  that  polytheism,  which  every  philosopher 
now  despises  ?  Open  the  eyes  of  your  understandings, 
and  learn  that  God  has  effected  this  mighty  change  by  the 
Gospel.  This  woman  was,  doubtless,  a  Christian  by  pro- 
fession ;  but  we  cannot  now  tell,  whether  she  merited  the 
reproaches  with  which  her  memory  is  loaded  ;  nor  can  we 
say,  in  what  sense  her  husband,  who  was  plainly  a  pagan, 
deserved  the  appellation  of  a  good  sort  of  man  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  world,  without  much  scruple,  denominates 
its  followers  to  be  good  sort  of  men ;  and  we  also  know  who 
said, — "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its 
own." 

The  extracts  from  Celsus, — who  wrote  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  second  century, — preserved  in  Origen's  work  against 
him,  are  very  valuable  in  the  light  which  I  have  stated- 
I  shall  select  a  few  passages,  partly  from  the  collections 
of  others,  and  partly  from  such  as  I  have  noticed  myseUl 
The  reader  must  be  prepared  to  hear  bitter  things,  A 
more  spiteful  calumniator  hardly  ever  existed  ;  but  he  may 
serve  a  purpose  which  he  never  intended : — When  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  have  been  seriously  considered,  the  just  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  them,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  characters  of  its  professors,  cannot  fail 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  candid  inquirer 
after  truth. 

*  [Apuleii  Metamorphosis,  1.  9.  p.  282.  ap.  Lardnor,  vol.  4.  c.  If),  p.  107.] 
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**  When  they  say, — Do  not  examine,  and  the  like,  in 
their  usual  manner,  surely  it  is  incumbent  on  [Lib.  i.  e.  i2.j 
them  to  teach  what  those  things  are  which  they  assert,  and 
whence  they  are  derived." 

"  They  say,— Wisdom  in  life  is  a  bad  thing,  but  folly 

is  good."  [Lib.  1.  §9.] 

"  Christ  was  privately  educated,  and  served  for  hire  in 
Egypt:*  he  got  acquainted  with  miraculous  [Lib.  1.8.28.] 
arts  there ;  he  returned ;  and,  relying  on  his  power  of 
working  miracles,  declared  himself  God." 

"  The  Apostles  were  infamous  men,  publicans,  and  aban- 
doned mariners."  [Lib.  i.  b.  62.] 

"  Why  should  you,  when  an  infant,  be  carried  into 
Egypt,  lest  you  should  be  murdered  ?  God  should  ^^ 

not  fear  being  put  to  death." 

**  Ye  say  that  God  was  sent  to  sinners ;  but  why  not  to 
those  who  were  free  from  sin;  What  harm  is  it, 
not  to  have  sinned  ?  " 

**  Ye  encourage  sinners,  because  ye  are  not  able  to  per- 
suade any  .really  good  men ;  therefore  ye  open 
the  doors  to  the  most  wicked  and  abandoned. ' 

"  Some  of  them  say,  do  not  examine,  but  believe, 
and  thy  faith  shall  save  thee."  [Lib.  l  8.9.] 

With  a  sneer  he  makes  the  Christians  say,  "  These  are 
our  institutions :  Let  not  any  man  of  leaming^^.^^    ,,, 

,  .  ^  ^[Lib.  3i8. 44.] 

come  here,  nor  any  wise  man,  nor  any  man  ot 
prudence  ;  for  these  things  are  reckoned  evil  by  us.  But 
whoever  is  unlearned,  ignorant,  and  silly,  let  him  come 
without  fear."  "  Thus,  they  own  that  they  can  gain  only 
the  foolish,  the  vulgar,  the  stupid  slaves,  women  and  chil- 
dren. They,  who  conversed  with  him  when  alive,  .^  2  6.45 1 
and  heard  his  voice,  and  followed  him  as  their 
master,  whea  they  saw  him  under  punishment  and  dying, 
were  so  far  from  dying  with  him  or  for  him,  or  from  being 
induced  to  despise  sufferings,  that  they  denied  that  they 
were  his  disciples :  but  now  ye  die  with  him." 

"  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  mortal  now,  after  he  had 
died,  and,  as  ye  say,  was  a  God  ;  therefore,   he    .^  2  s  67 1 
should  have  shown  himself  to  all,  and  particularly, 
to  him  that  condemned  him." 

*  The  authenticity  of  St.  Matt.  2il  chap,  which  has  been  unreasonably 
denied,  is  supported  by  this  passage. 
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him  come  in.  But  let  us  hear  whom  they  call.  *  Who- 
ever is  a  sinner,  a  fool,  an  infant,  a  lost  wretch, 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  receive  him.'  An  unjust  * '  *•  J 
man,  if  he  humble  himself  for  his  crimes,  God  will  receive 
him ;  but  a  just  man,  who  has  proceeded  in  a  course  of 
virtue  from  the  beginning,  if  he  look  up  to  him,  he  will  not 
be  received." 

He  compares  a  Christian  teacher  to  a  quack,  who  pro- 
mises to  heal  the  sick,  on  condition  that  they  keep  nx)m 
intelligent  practitioners,  lest  his  ignorance  be  detected. 

"  Ye  will  hear  them,   though  diflTering  so  widely  from 
one  another,  and  abusing  one  another  so  foully, — 
making  that  boast.     The  world  is  crucified  to  me, 
and  I  to  the  world."* 

"  The  same  things  are  better  said  by  the   Greeks,   and 
without  the  imperious  denunciation  of  (jod,  or  the  ,, .,  ^    , 
Son  of  God/  f^"-*-'^ 

"  If  one  sort  introduce  one  doctrine,  another  another, 
and  all  join  in  saying,  *  Believe,  if  ye  would  be 
saved,  or  depart ;'  what  are  they  to  do,  who  de- 
sire really  to  be  saved  ?     Are  they  to  determine  by  the 
throw  of  a  die  ?     Where  are  they  to  turn  themselves,  or 
whom  to  believe  ?  ^ 

"  Do  ye  not  see,  that  any  man  that  will,  may  carry  you 
away  and  crucify  you  and  your  demon  :  The  Son  „  .^  ^  .^ , 
ot  God  gives  you  no  help. 

But  enough  of  Celsus.  He  would  not  deserve  a  moment's 
attention,  if  it  were  not  for  the  light  which  he  throws  on 
the  history  of  the  Christians  of  his  own  times,  that  is, — of 
the  second  century. 

It  appears  evident  that  there  was  then  a  singular  sort  of 
persons,  subject  to  all  manner  of  ill  treatment  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  and  who  might  be  hunted  down  at  pleasure 
by  violence  or  by  calumny.  Celsus  insults  them  on  account 
of  their  defenceless  condition.  If  they  had  resisted  evil 
with  evil,  his  malignity  would  have  induced  him  to  reproach 
them  on  account  of  their  turbulence  and  seditiousness. 
Undoubtedly  then,  they  were  a  meek,  quiet,  peaceable,  in- 
offensive people.  It  appears  also,  that  they  worshipped  a 
person,  named  Jesus,  who  had  been  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 

*  Gal.  vi.  [14.] 
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and,  that  they  wc^^hipptd  him  2»  God  ;  and  Celsos  derides 
their  toDy  in  <o  doing.  In  hi»  view  of  things  that  the 
same  person  should  be  both  God  and  man,  was  the  greatest 
incoasistency.  Their  doctrine  concerning  Christ  appears 
to  him  foolish  beyond  measure :  fit  only  for  the  understand- 
ing of  fooLs  and  beneath  the  regard  of  wise  men.  Eren 
from  his  loose  and  sarcastic  Wews  of  it  one  may  conclude, 
that  they  laid  great  stress  on  faith  :  and  that  the  exercise 
of  it  was  considered  as  connected  with  salvation  ;  but  that 
this  exercise,  in  its  whole  nature,  was  contrary  to  all  that 
Is  esteemed  wise  and  great  in  the  world.  It  was  also  a 
great  stumbling-block  ^o  Celsus,  that  men  the  most  wicked 
and  abandoned  miorht  be  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus,  and,  that 
men's  confidence  in  moral  \'irtues  was  a  bar  to  their  salva- 
tion. Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  number  of  converts 
among  the  learned  or  the  great  was  considerable :  The 
lower  ranks  of  men  were  best  disposed  to  receive  it ;  and 
the  bulk  of  Christian  professors  consisted  of  these. 

From  these  premises,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  any  man,  possessed  of  a  humble  spirit,  may  see 
WHAT  the  religion  was,  ^hich  Celsus  so  vehemently 
rei)robates.  It  could  not  be  the  doctrine  of  common  mo- 
rality, lie  owns,  indeed,  they  tausfht  this,  though  he  says 
that  the  philosophers  taught  it  better.  One  may  appeal 
to  any  person  almost  at  this  day,  whether  Christian  morals 
be  not  immensely  superior  to  anv  thing  that  is  to  be  learnt 
from  Plato,  Tully,  or  Seneca.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
extol  the  moral  part  of  Scripture,  I  fear,  with  an  insidious 
eye  to  the  doctrinal.  What  this  last  was  in  Celsus's 
days,  he  himself,  in  a  measure,  tells  us :  Namely,  "  Christ 
crucified,  the  living  and  true  God,  the  only  Saviour  of  sin- 
ful men  ;  the  necessity  of  renouncing  our  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness ;  salvation  through  faith  alone ;  dependence 
on  our  supposed  goodness,  ruinous  and  fatal."  It  is  certain, 
that  mere  moral  truths,  if  they  had  formed  the  main  part 
of  the  Christian  scheme,  would  not  so  much  have  provoked 
the  enmity  of  Celsus. 

In  other  words,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
man's  fallen  st^te,  justification  by  Jesus  Christ  alone,  divine 
illumination  and  influence,  these,  which  excite  the  ill-will 
of  man  in  his  natural  state  now  as  much  as  thev  did  then; 
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THESE  were  plainly  the  doctrines  which  occasioned  such 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  as  that  which  we  have  seen. 

If  the  serious  reader  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
a  variety  of  controversial  writings  pubUshed  against  the 
revival  of  ^dliness  in  our  own  times,  ne  eould  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  a  remarkable  conformity  of  taste  and  sentiment 
between  Celsus  and  many  who  call  themselves  Christian 
pastors.  Circumstances  vary  :  The  dresses  of  religious 
profession  alter  according  to  the  course  of  things  in  this 
world  ;  and  hence,  the  undisceminff  will  be  liable  to  form 
a  wronff  estimate.  But,  in  reaUty,  there  is  no  "  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  That  which,  in  our  times,  has  been  derided 
as  ENTHUSIASM,  was  treated  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
described,  by  Celsus  and  others,  in  the  third  century  ;  and 
he,  who  pleases,  may  now  see  in  England  the  same  sort  of 
persons,  living  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  held 
in  contempt  by  persons  of  the  same  stamp  as  Celsus.  It 
has  frequently  been  well  observed,  that  this  adversary  of 
Jesus  Christ  gives  a  good  testimony  to  the  miracles  and 
facts  of  the  Gospel ; — and  I  add,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  he  is  also  an  excellent  witness  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  day,  by  showing  us  what  sort  of  doctrine  was 
preached  and  professed  by  Christians  at  that  time. 

Lucian  of  Samosata  was  a  cotemporary  of  Celsus.  He 
has  already  been  mentioned,^  as  throwing  considerable  hght 
on  the  history  of  Christians,  in  the  story  of  Peregrinus. 

[He]  tells  us  also  of  a  person  named  Alexander,  who 
deluded  mankind  by  oracular  falsehoods.  Some  Epicureans 
detected  and  exposed  his  fallacies,  which  made  him  declare 
that  Pontus  was  full  of  Atheists  and  Christians,  who  had 
the  assurance  to  raise  slanderous  stories  against  him  :  And 
he  excited  the  people  to  drive  them  away  with  stones.  He 
instituted  mysterious  rites,  like  those  of  Athens  ;  and,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  solemnity,  proclamation  was  made, — as 
at  Athens — to  the  following  effect :  **  If  any  Epicurean, 
Christian,  or  Atheist,  be  come  hither  as  a  spy  upon  these 
mysteries,  let  him  depart  with  all  speed ;  but  (I  promise) 
a  happy  initiation  to  those,  who  beUeve  in  God.  Then 
they  thrust  the  people  away, — he  going  before  and  saying, 

♦  [See  Cent.  2.  c.  7.] 
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"  Away  with  the  Christians  ! "  then  the  multitude  cried  out 
again,  "  Away  with  the  Epicureans  I "  ♦ 

We  see  here  again  that  there  is  nothing  ^*  new  under 
the  sun."  A  fervent  or  artful  supporter  of  old  Pagan  super- 
stitions finds  himself  opposed  W  two  sorts  of  people,  the 
most  opposite  to  one  another,  which  can  possibly  exist, — 
Epicurean  sceptics  or  men  of  no  religious  principle, — and 
Christian  believers.  So  at  this  day.  Christians  and  Scep- 
tics will  unite  in  discountenancing  Papal  superstitioos ; 
but  with  how  different  a  spirit  !  The  one  with  compassion 
and  gravity, — the  other  with  carelessness  and  levity : — and, 
with  how  different  a  design  !  The  former  to  establish  the 
true  worshipof  God, — ^the latter  to  spread  universal  infidelity. 

The  Greek  author,  Lucian,  was  himself  an  Epicurean, 
abounding  in  wit  and  profaneness.  His  Dialogues  are  fidl 
of  sarcastic  insinuations  against  the  fashionable  idolatry.  He 
was  not  aware,  that  he  was  co-operating  with  Christians  in 
subverting  the  abominations,  which  had  subsisted  for  so 
many  ages.  His  writings  were,  doubtless,  of  use  in  this 
respect :  And,  who  can  foresee  how  serviceable,  under  God, 
the  present  fashionable  spirit  of  depreciating  and  lowering 
Popery  may  be  to  the  future  general  establislunent  of  Chris- 
tianity,— though  nothing  be  farther  from  the  thoughts  or 
wishes  of  our  present  political  sceptics  and  infidels  ? 

There  is  a  dialogue, f  called  Philopatris,  ascribed  to  Lucian, 
but  probably  written  by  some  other  person  somewhat  later. 
No  doubt,  it  is  of  high  antiquity.  It  ridicules  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  **  One  three,  three  onb.  The  most 
high  God  ;  oon  of  the  Father ;  the  Spirit  proceeding  finom 
the  Father."  Such  are  the  expressions  in  the  dialogae. 
The  author  speaks  also  of  "  a  beggarly,  sorrowful  company 
of  people."  He  insinuates  their  disaffection  to  government; 
that  they  wished  for  bad  news,  and  delighted  in  public  cala- 
mities ; — and  that  some  of  them  fasted  ten  whole  days  with- 
out eating,  and  spent  whole  nights  in  singing  hymns.  Who 
does  not  see  in  all  this  the  misrepresentation  of  an  en&ny, 
describing  men  of  holy  lives  and  mortified  affections,  who 
worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
who,  m  their  desires  and  temper,  were  elevated  above  the 
world  ? 

*  [Lucian,  vol.  1.  p.  702,3,  and  770.  ap.  Laidner,  vol.  4.  c.  19.  p.  152.1 
t  [Philop.  Lucian,  torn.  2.  p.  770.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  10.  p.  154. J 
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Aristides  the  Sophist,  another  contemporary  of  Celsus, 
speaks  with  indignation  against  certain  persons  of  his  day, 
whom  he  observes  in  manners  to  be  not  unlike  the  impious 
people  in  Palestine  ;  for  they  acknowledged  not  the  gods  : 
they  differ  from  the  Greeks  and  all  good  men,  are  dexter- 
ous in  subverting  houses  and  disturbing  families  :  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  public  festivals,  but  dwell  in  comers,  and 
are  wonderfully  "  wise  in  their  own  conceits."  * 

Thus,  when  men  were  out  of  humour  with  any  persons, 
they  compared  them  to  Christians,  who,  in  this  way,  were 
made  the  *'  off-scouring  of  all  things."  By  such  evidences 
as  these,  however,  their  singular  abstinence  from  all  reign- 
ing vices  and  follies,  their  steady  adherence  to  the  worship 
of  the  living  God,  and  the  strength  of  the  divine  operations 
on  their  minds,  are  proved  beyond  contradiction. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Galen»  the  famous  physician, 
gave  testimony  to  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Chris- 
tians :  t   "  It  is  easier,"  says  he,   "  to  convince 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  Christ  than  physicians  at  the  a^ 
and  philosophers  who  are  addicted  to  particular  fj^^  ^g^ 
sects."     Thus  it  appears  that  their  fortitude  or 
their  obstinacy  was  at  that  time  proverbial  ;  and  more- 
over, that  they  were  a  people  then  well  known  in  the  world. 

Plotinus  was,  in  this  century,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
disciples  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  the  genius  of  which, 
as  formed  by  Ammonius,  has  been  before  described.  He 
had  studied  under  Ammonius  himself;  and,  by  the  strength 
of  his  parts,  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  acquisitions,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  manners,  he  attained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  world.  He  imitated  Socrates  in  his  pretensions 
to  a  communion  with  a  demon  ;  and  was,  by  his  disciples, 
looked  on  as  something  celestial.  Persons  of  the  greatest 
quality  revered  him  :  The  emperor  Gallienus  was,  once, 
on  the  point  of  giving  him  a  ruined  city  in  Campania,  in 
which  he  might  settle  a  Platonic  republic.  The  man  seems, 
to  his  dying  day,  to  have  supported  his  philosophical  reveries. 
When  he  was  actually  dying,  he  said,  "  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  rejoin  that,  which  is  &vine  in  us,  to  the  divine  part 
of  the  universe."  }     Undoubtedly  he  alluded  to  the  notion 

*  [Aristides  ap.  LarJner,  vol.  4.  c.  20.  p.  158.] 
t  ( A]».  Laidncr,  vol. 4.c.  21.  p.  161.]  J  Flcury,  [1.  7.  c.  oO.] 
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of  "  God  being  the  soul  of  the  universe," — that  Pantheistic 
compound  of  pride  and  atheistic  absurdity,  which  was  the 
proper  creed  of  most  of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  and  was 
even  more  impious  than  all  the  fables  of  vulgar  Paganism.* 
The  oracle  of  Apollo,  we  are  told,  after  his  death,  in- 
formed his  admirers  that  his  soul  was  in  the  Elysian  fields 
with  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  Such  were  the  artifices  by 
which  Satan  and  his  human  followers  endeavoured  to  raise 
up  rivals  to  the  Christians,  In  a  work  professedly  iUustnr 
ting  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  seemed  proper 
to  take  notice  of  the  contrasts,  or  rather  of  the  counterfeits 
by  which  the  spirit  of  falsehood  endeavoiured  to  support  the 
declining  cause  of  idolatry.  Its  vulgar  and  gross  scenes 
were,  in  part,  abandoned,  and  a  more  refined  habit  was 
given  to  it  by  philosophy,  which  pretended  to  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  a  high  degree.  But  human  philosophy  could  not 
produce  holiness,  because  humility  and  the  faith  of  Jesns 
were  not  there :  Pride  was  its  predominant  feature ;  and 
while  thousands  found,  even  in  this  life,  the  salutary  benefits 
of  Christianity,  vain  philosophers  prated  concerning  virtue, 
but  effected  nothing  either  for  the  honour  of  Grod,  or  the 
good  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  studious  and  laborious  disciples  of  Plo- 
tinus  was  Amelius.  It  is  evident  from  a  passage  f  of  Eu- 
piotinus  sebius,  that  he  made  attempts  to  unite  something 
^"fofVe*  ^^  Christianity  with  Platonism,  just  as  we  have 
AD. 270.  seen  Origen, — who  was  of  the  same  school, — 
mix  something  of  the  latter  with  the  former,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  Gospel.  "  This  was  the  Word,"  says  he, 
"  by  whom,  he  being  himself  eternal,  all  things  that  exist 
were  made  ; — the  same  whom  the  barbarian  affirms  to  be 
with  God,  and  to  be  God :  the  Word  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  and  in  whom  every  thing  that  was  made  has 
its  life  and  being ;  who,  descending  into  body  and  putting 
on  flesh,  took  the  form  of  man ;  though  he  even  then  gave 
proof  of  the  majesty  of  his  nature ;  nay,  and  after  his  dis- 
solution he  was  deified  again,  and  is  God,  the  same  he 
was  before  he  descended  into  body,  and  flesh,  and  man." 

♦  See  this  point  ably  discussed  in  Warburton's  Legation  of  Moses,  book 
iii.  sect.  4.     [Vol.  iii.  «vo.  edit.  101 1. 

+  Euseb.  Tr.  Ev.  [lib.  xi.  c.  10,  Cyril.  Alex,  in  Julian.  1.  8.  p.  283,et 
Theodoret  in  Ser.  2.  ad  Grttoos,  vol.  4.  p,/)00.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  33.  p.  200] 
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This  may  be  called  no  mean  testimony  to  the  Grospel  of 
St.  John, — for  he  is,  doubtless,  the  barbarian  here  men- 
tioned : — The  ideas  of  Christianity,  it  seems,  in  some  loose 
ambiguous  manner,  were  admitted  by  these  philosophers, 
and  incorporated  into  their  system;  and  so,  in  modem 
times,  Swedenborg,  Rousseau,  or  Bolingbroke,  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  enoble  their  compositions  with  sublime 
sentiments  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  but  confusedly 
understood ;  while  yet,  they  stood  aloof  from  the  society 
of  Christians,  affected  to  think  them  little  better  than  bar- 
barians, and  made  not,  in  their  own  case,  the  least  approach 
to  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus. 

Thus  also  Longinus,  a  scholar  of  the  same  school,  and 
well  acquainted  with  Plotinus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sub- 
Kme,  produces  a  fine  quotation  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  calls  Moses  a  man  of  no  mean  genius.* 
Likewise,  a  fragment  t  of  this  same  writer,  which  has  been 
preserved ; — and  of  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity, — speaks  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators ;  and  also,  as  the  first  supporter  of  a 
doctrine  by  no  means  proved  to  be  true. 

This  passage  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  Longinus, — 
rather  nervous  than  elegant.  It  is  found  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels  of  very  good  authority  ; — and  no  sufficient 
reason  has  been  given  for  suspecting  its  genuineness.  The 
internal  evidence  is  all  against  such  a  suspicion.  The  sup- 
posed author  was  a  most  judicious  critic, — if  ever  there  was 
a  person  in  the  world,  who  deserved  that  character ; — and 
therefore  he  was  very  capable,  by  the  excellence  of  his 
taste,  of  seeing  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  St.  Paul's 
compositions  :  He  possessed  a  very  candid  temper, — which 
would  dispose  him  to  acknowledge  them  ;  and  he  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  in  regard  to  religion, — which  ae<50untsfor 
his  overlooking  what  ought  principally  to  have  fixed  his 
attention.  For  these  reasons,  I  reject  the  gratuitous  and 
improbable  assertion,  which  has  been  made,— that  this 
clause  concerning  St.  Paul  was  forged  by  some  Christian.^ 

We  see,  hence,  how  well  Christians  were  known  in  the 
third  century ; — and  what  respect  their  doctrine,  even  then 

*  Mx  A  rvxitp  Mtp  de  Sub.  9.  9.]  t  [Fra«n.  1.] 

t  l/onginos  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  A.D.  273. 
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obtained  in  the  world  from  those,  who,  as  far  as  their  own 

personal  interests  might  be  affected,  were  either  averse  to 

embrace  the  Gospel,  or  at  least  quite  careless  concerning  it 

Porphyry  is  tne  last  unwilling  witness  for   Christiaiis 

whom  I  shall  mention  within  the  third  century.     There  is 

a  work,  indeed,  bearing  his  name,  entitled  the 

di^rSe  P'*il^>sophy  of  Oracles,  in  which  there  are  very 

w  0/  »b««  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  :  but, 

end Vko.  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time 

wi^  *      ^*"  Constantine,  or  after  the  civil  establishment 

of  Christianitv-,  the  consideration  of  it  properiy 

belongs  to  the  histor\-  of  the  next  century. 

This  man  was  bom  at  TjTe  in  Phcenicia  • — ^was  a  scho- 
lar of  Plotinus,  and, — like  the  rest  of  that  school, — main- 
tained a  gra^-it}'  of  manners,  and  entered  vigorously  into 
Platonic  refinements.  In  acrimony  against  Christians  he 
far  exceeded  them  all.  He  took  much  pains  to  overtnin 
the  Gt)spel;  and  it  must  be  confessed  his  learning  and 
acuteness  were  considerable.  The  very  few  fragments 
extant  of  his  works  afford  us  no  great  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  or  of  the  depth  of  his  ju^ 
nient :  but,  from  the  serious  pains  taken  by  the  ancient 
Christians  to  confute  him,  we  may  conclude  that  his  abili- 
ties were  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those  of  Celsus. 

In  a  passage,  preserved  by  £usebius,t  he  censures  the 
famous  Origen  for  leanng  6entilism  and  embracing  the 
barbarian  temerity, — that  is  the  Gospel.  That  he  states 
the  fact  erroneously  is  certain :  for  Origen  was  brought 
up  under  Christian  parents  ;  but  I  had  almost  said,  that 
that  great  man  merited  such  a  reproach  on  account  of  the 
extravagant  respect,  which  he  paid  to  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. PorphjT}^  allows  him  to  have  been  a  great  profi- 
cient in  philosophy  ;  and  says, — that  he  was  very  conver- 
sant with  Plato,  Longinus,  and  the  works  of  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Stoics ; — and,  that  he  learnt  from  these  the  aBe 
gorical  method  of  explaining  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  bv 
forced  interpretations,  inconsistent  in  themselves,  and  unsui- 
table to  those  writings,  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.     The  fanciful  mode  of 

*  [Euiiapius  ap.  Lardncr,  vol.  4.  c.  37.  p.  210.] 
t  Kuseb.  book  0,  chap.  10. 
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Origen  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  here  justly  condemned 
by  Porphyry :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, — the  Ammonian 
scheme  is  allowed  by  him  to  be  unsuitable  to  those  writings. 
Origen  did  much  mischief  by  making  such  attempts :  Let 
the  word  of  Grod  stand  simple  and  alone ;  and  let  philoso- 
phers be  left  to  their  own  inventions : — The  enmity  of  Por* 
phyry  was  not  abated  by  the  complaisance  of  philosophizing 
Christians  ;  nor  did  their  concessions  make  any  converts 
to  evangelical  truth. 

His  captious  reasonings  against  the  book  of  Daniel  show 
him  to  be  a  bitter,  but  ineffectual  adversary  of  Christianity  : 
The  consideration  of  these,  however,  fall  not  within  our 
design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  various  cavils  which  he 
made  to  many  passages  in  the  Gospel : — We  have  seen  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  same  spint  in  Celsus. 

Ingenuity  and  malevolence^  when  united,  seldom  fail  in 
forming  plausible  objections,  wherever  opportunities  offer. 
The  censure  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  has  left  upon  St.  Peter,  engaged  the  attention  of  Por- 
phyry, and  induced  him,  from  an  occasional  difference  be- 
tween the  Apostles,  to  form  an  *  argument  against  the  whole 
of  their  religion.  I  have  already,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  volume,  stated  my  deliberate  judgment  on  this  subject ; 
— and,  I  may  here  add, — that  the  very  clear  testimony 
which  St  Peter,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  second  epistle, 
gives  to  the  inspired  character  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  demonstrates  the  harmony  of  the  Apostles,  remains 
one  of  the  fairest  monuments  of  St.  Peter  s  humility  and 
candour.  On  examination,  then,  it  appears,  that  these  attacks 
of  enemies  are,  in  fact,  so  many  evidences  of  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  Christians.  Surely  truth,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  may  well  be  presumed  to  be  with  those,  whom 
their  adversaries  assault  with  such  frivolous  objections. 

On  account  of  an  epidemical  disorder  raging  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  Porphyiy  observes,  *'  Men  wonder  now  that  dis- 
tempers have  seized  the  city  so  many  years :  they  forget 
that  .^^ulapius  and  the  other  gods  no  longer  dwell  among 
them :  for,  since  Jesus  was  honoured,  no  one  has  received 
any  public  benefit  from  the  t  gods." 

•  Lardner's  [Works,  vol.  4.  c.  37.  p.  230.] 
t  [Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  1. 6.  c.  1.  §  7.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  37 .p.  234 and  6.] 
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What  a  testimony  is  this  to  the  great  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  day !  Malevolence  confesses,  at  the  veiy 
time  that  it  impiously  and  absurdly  complains. 

**  Matrons  and  women,"  says  Porphyr}%  "  compose  their 
senate,  and  rule  in  the  churches  ;  and  the  priestly  order  is 
disposed  of  according  to  their  good  pleasure."  * 

The  falsity  of  all  this  is  notorious ;  but  the  testimony 
here  given,  by  the  mouth  of  an  enemy,  to  the  piety  of  the 
female  Christians,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  accounts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  history  of  all  revivals  of 
godliness  in  every  age  ; — in  none  of  which  women  had  the 
government ;  but,  in  all  a  great  personal  concern  by  their 
pious  exertions.     There  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  but 

YE  ARE    ALL    ONE    IN    ChRIST   JeSUS. 

"  If  Christ  be  the  way  of  salvation,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  ;  and  if  they  only,  who  believe  in  him,  shall  be  saved, 
what  became  of  the  men  who  lived  before  his  coming  ?"! 

The  reader  has  often  heard  similar  objections  made  in  our 
days.  The  Christians  preached  then  the  same  doctrine  of 
salvation — only  by  christ,  which  is  now  stigmatized  as 
uncharitable. 

"  A  person  asked  Apollo  how  to  make  his  wife  relinquish 
Christianity  ?  It  is  easier  perhaps,  replied  the  oracle,  to  write 
on  water,  or  to  fly  into  the  air,  than  to  reclaim  her.  Leave 
her,  in  her  folly,  to  hymn  in  a  faint  mournful  voice  the  dead 
God,  who  publicly  suffered  death  from  judges  of  singular 
wisdom."  J 

This  storj',  told  by  Porph}T\%  is  a  memorable  testimony  of 
the  constancy  of  Christians.  It  also  hence  appears,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  worship  Jesus  as  God  ;  and,  that 
they  were  not  ashamed  of  this,  notwithstanding  the  ignominy 
of  his  cross.  The  attestation,  however,  here  gixen  of  the 
wisdom  of  Caiaphas  and  of  Pontius  Pilate,  will  not  so  readily 
be  admitted. 

The  enemies  of  vital  godliness,  in  our  days,  may  see  from 
the  various  cavils  and  misrepresentations  contained  in  these 
extracts,  that  their  ancient  brethren  in  infidelity  have  been 
beforehand  with  them  in  all  their  most  material  objections. 

*  [Hieron.  in  Isai.  c.  3.  v.  12.  ap.  Lardner,  Ibid.] 
t  [Augustin.  Ep.  102.  (al.  49.)  n.  8.  q.  2.  torn.  2.  p.  302.  ap.  Lardner, 
vol.  4.  37.  p.  2a5.3  J  Bullet 'h  History,  [hy  Salisbury,  p.  ftl] 
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The  doctrine,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of  real  Christians, 
appears  from  these  evidences :  And  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  in  attaching  them  to  Jesus,  and 
in  divorcing  them  from  all  that  the  world  delights  in,  is  no 
less  manifest  than  the  malignity  of  our  depraved  nature  in 
hating  and  opposing  it. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

I  AM  sensible,  that  many  parts  of  the  foregoing  history  may 
appear  to  several  persons  defective  in  point  of  candour. 
"  Why  such  solicitude  to  prove  men  Trinitarians  in  opinion? 
Why  so  strict  an  eye  kept,  all  along,  on  the  doctrines  com- 
monly called  Evangelical  by  enthusiasts  and  sectaries  ? — Of 
what  importance  are  opinions,  if  men's  practice  be  right — 
Why  is  not  all  the  stress  of  commendation  laid  on  holiness 
of  life,  on  integrity,  and  on  charity  ?  " 

This  language  is  specious,  but  is  chargeable  with  the  fol- 
lowing erroneous  notion  :  It  supposes  that  there  is  no  real 
connection  between  doctrine  and  practice.  Now,  a  sound 
Christian  cannot  admit, — however  fashionable  the  sentiment 
may  be, — that  all  sorts  of  religious  opinions  are  eaually  in- 
fluential, or  equally  ineflFective,  in  the  production  of  virtuous 
conduct  The  Scripture  connects  sanctification  with  belief 
of  the  truth.*  Our  Lord  himself  prays  that  his  disciples 
may  be  "  sanctified  through  the  truth :  **!  "  The  blood  of 
Christ  purges  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God : "  J  and  a  right  feith  in  Jesus  "  overcomes  the 
worid."  St  John  challenges  men  to  prove  that  they  can 
overcome  the  world  by  any  other  way  :  §  and,  in  the  chapter 
now  alluded  to,  he  is  very  particular  in  describing  what  that 
fidth  is.  In  fine,  Christ  "  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  firom  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works."  ||  If  then  this  zeal  tor  good 
works  be  the  effect  of  his  redemption, — ^how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  person,  who  disbelieves  the  important  doctrines 

♦  John  xvii.  19.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  t  John  xvii.  17. 

J  Heb.  ix.  14.  §  1  John  v.  5.  ||  Titus  ii.  14. 
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essentially  concerned  in  that  redemption,  should  have  any 
true  zeal  for  good  works.  By  the  supposition,  the  man 
never  uses,  but  has  an  aversion  to,  the  means,  which  God 
has  expressly  appointed  and  made  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end.  Let  this  concise  argument  be  weD 
considered. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are, — Original  sin, 
Justification  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, — His  Gtxlhead 
and  atonement, — the  Divinity  and  the  efficacious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.      We  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  for  the 
proof  of  this  assertion.     If  it  cannot  be  proved  thencs,  it 
IS  not  to  be  proved  at  all.     The  tradition  of  the  Church,  if 
it  were  more  uniform  than  it  is,  can  never  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate it.     But  still,  an  authentic  history  of  the  charae- 
ter  of  the  first  Christians,  is  very  instructive,  and  as  such, 
merits  our  most  serious  attention.     We  have  found  that 
the  doctrines  just  stated,  were,  in  the  primitive  times,  con- 
stantly held  by  men  allowed  to  be  the  most  wise  and  upri^it 
Surely,  so  remarkable  a  fact  might  well  induce  those,  who, 
in  our  times,  oppose  these  doctrines  with  all  their  power, 
to  hesitate  a  little,  to  entertain  doubts  whether  theur  own 
sentiments  be  right  ;  and  lastly,  no  longer  to  call  their  ad- 
versaries  zealots   in   speculative  religion.     One   would 
think,  that  when  the  Scripture  itself  affirms  the  existence 
of  a  connexion  between  faith  and  practice,  and  when  the 
history  of  Christian  antiquity  exemplifies  that  connexicHiy 
neither  the  articles  of  belief  themselves  ought  to  be  coldly 
denominated  speculative,  nor  the  zeal  used  in  supporting 
them  be  reproached  with  the  contemptuous  name  of  enthu- 
siasm.    Such  reflections  as  these,  it  is  hoped,  may  remove 
firom  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
historian's  disposition  in  regard  to  candour.     True  candour 
consists,  not  in  endeavouring  to  render  an  adversary  con- 
temptible, by  using  the  hard  terms,  enthusiast,  fanatic,  bi{[ot, 
and  such  like ;  but  in  fairly  bringing  forward  and  digesting 
evidence,  and  in  drawing  warrantable  inferences  from  it. 

Two  things  have  been  shown  to  have  uniformly  taken 
place  during  the  three  first  centuries  ; — first,  that  there  ex- 
isted, all  along,  a  number  of  persons  bearing  the  Christian 
name,  whose  lives  proved  them  to  be  "  the  excellent  of  the 
earth."     And  secondly,  that,  as  far  as  appears,  the  character 
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of  genuine  virtue  belonged  exclusively  to  men  who  espoused 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  Apostles 
down  to  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Irenaeus  :  and,  from  tl^em, 
to  the  age  of  Origen,  both  these  assertions  are  demonstra- 
ble by  the  clearest  evidence. 

Origen  alone,  of  all  persons  of  superior  reputation  in  the 
Church,  has  been  suspected  as  deficient  in  point  of  ortho- 
doxy. If  the  suspicion  were  swelled  into  a  certain  proof, 
the  discredit,  which  his  philosophic  mixtures  have  brought 
on  his  character,  and  the  censures,  which  so  many  wise  and 
good  men  have  so  freely  passed  on  him,  as  unsound  in  the 
faith,  would  rather  prove  our  assertion  of  the  uniformity  of 
Christian  belief  in  these  articles  than  the  contrary.  6ut, 
that  Origen,  on  the  whole,  believed  these  doctrines,  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  express  passages  of  his  works  :  —-and  his 
well-known  curious  and  adventurous  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
subjects  on  which  he  never  meant  to  be  positive,  will  ac- 
count for  his  ambiguities. 

I  cannot  allow  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  merely  because 
he  was  once  suspected  to  be  heretical,  to  be  an  exception  to 
my  position.  His  well-known  explanation  of  himself  suflS- 
ciently  confiites  the  surmise.  The  age  of  Cyprian  is  ftdl  of 
the  most  luminous  proofs.  Even  the  treatise  of  Novatian 
on  the  Trinity  is  itself  a  strong  argument  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  An  elaborate,  copious,  and  distinct  trea- 
tise on  such  a  subject  written  by  an  innovator, — and  the 
FIRST  DISSENTER, — against  whom  I  have  freely  owned  the 
best  men  of  those  times  were  much  too  censorious, — would 
doubtless  have  been  branded  with  peculiar  infamy  in  the 
Church,  if  it  had  contained  any  sentiments  contrary  to  the 
apostolic  faith.  Its  deviation  from  truth  would  have  been 
marked  with  peculiar  asperity.  But  it  is  universally  allowed, 
that  the  Novatians  held  the  same  doctrines  as  the  general 
Church,  and  differed  only  in  point  of  discipline.  What 
greater  proof  can  be  desired  than  such  an  uniformity  ? 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  Paul  of  Samosata  may  illustrate  the 
subject  still  more  forcibly.  A  bishop  was,  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  degraded  and  expelled, 
because  he  opposed  these  doctrines.  The  excellent  fives  of 
men  of  orthodox  views  are  evident  in  these  times  of  true 
goodness.     I  cannot  find  any  proofs  ot  such  excellence  in 
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other  persons  who  called  themselTes  Christiaiis.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  scantmess  of  historical  materials  :  I  make  allow- 
ance for  the  prejudices  of  writers  ;  and,  I  do  not  fin^gety 
that  the  compositions  of  none,  but  of  the  orthodox  <^  those 
times,  have  come  down  to  us.  But,  after  all,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  reject  the  repeated  testimony  of  such  a  man  as 
Irenaeus,  to  the  wickedness  of  the  heretics.  The  immoral 
character  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  well  known  ;  and  men  of 
real  holiness  and  virtue  can  scarcely  be  entirely  hid  in  any 
age  in  which  they  exist. 

We  have  been  told  indeed  great  things  of  the  Ebionites ; 
and  they  have  been  set  up  as  the  true  standard  of  primitive 
orthodoxy.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  of 
learning,  who  has  a  disposition  to  examine  things  &irly  and 
candidly,  to  lay  wei^t  on  such  a  wild  and  groundless  opi^ 
nion.  Who  is  this  Ebion?  ^^Ai\lio  is  this  uncircumcised 
Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God?' 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  he  and  his  party  believed  and  thoofffat 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  of  Christ  hun- 
self,  exactly  as  some  persons  do,  who  at  this  day  call  them- 
selves RATIONAL  Christians.  Will  it  thence  follow  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  will  be  best  interpreted  by  consulting  the 
opinions  of  an  obscure  person,  of  whom  aU  we  know  is  con- 
tained in  only  a  few  lines,  and  whose  very  existence  is  but 
faintly  proved ;  and  whose  sect  also,  though  it  had  certainly 
an  EARLY,  if  any,  existence,  was  condemned  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  even  by  Origen  himself,  as  heretical  ?  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ebionites,  in  not  receiring 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as  Origen  tells  us,  acted  consistbntlt. 
Their  sentiments,  and  those  of  St.  JPaul,  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  men 
who  rejected  thirteen  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  divine  authority  there  never  was  any  doubt  among 
real  Christians? 

And  though  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  abundant 
proofs  of  Divine  inspiration,  yet,  if  one  were  to  allow,  for 
a  moment,  that  it  was  only  the  work  of  some  pious  person  of 
very  high  antiquity  in  the  Church,  and  held  in  very  great 
estimation,  who,  that  soberly  examines  the  balance  of  evi- 
dences, would  hesitate  to  decide  that  its  authority  greatly  ex- 

*  See  Origen  ad  Celsum,  book  6.  [sect.  B5.] 
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ceeded  any  possible  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ebion- 
ites  ?  Then,  in  this  regular  argumentative  composition  we 
find  certain  doctrines  enlarged  on  very  much,  and  supported 
by  the  united  voices  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. — 
which  doctrines,  by  an  obscure  sect,  of  whom  we,  literally, 
know  next  tonotHng,  are  barely  denied.  A  chain  of  close 
reasoning  on  the  one  hand ; — ^mere  positive  assertions  on 
the  other. 

In  judging  of  historical  evidence,  no  rule  can  be  better 
founded,  than  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  best 
writers  ought  always  to  outweigh  the  single  affirmation  of 
any  particular  person.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  rela- 
tion of  Persian  affairs  by  Ctesias  is  looked  on  as  romantic. 
The  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  also,  as  slain  by  Tomjrris, 
the  Scythian  Queen,  has  no  credit,  because  of  the  superior 
credibility  of  Xenophon,  and  of  other  historians.  Ajnd  he 
would  be  thought  a  weak  critic  in  history,  who  should  in 
our  days  assert,  that 

''  Charlemagne,  with  aU  his  peerage,  fell  by  Fontarabia.*' 

Milton,  as  a  poet,  may  be  allowed  to  sav  this  on  the 
evidence  of  romances :  But  sober  history,  which  asserts  in 
general  the  contrary,  must  be  believed.  On  such  weak 
roundations  seems  to  me  to  stand  the  authority  of  the 
Ebionites  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Let  not  the  reader  forget,  that  the  object  of  this  whole 
argument  is  to  establish  the  indissoluble  connexion  which 
subsists  between  principle  and  practice.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  useful  to  attend  a  little  to  the  internal  n/ltvre 
of  Christian  principles. 

If  there  be  a  favourite  point  in  Scripture,  it  is  the  re- 
commendation of  humility.  The  truly  humble,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  will  be  admitted  into  heaven  ;  the  proud, 
with  all  the  virtue  compatible  with  pride,  will  be  excluded. 
Those  doctrines,  therefore,  which  support  humility  must  be 
divine ;  those  which  nourish  pride,  must  be  "  earthly,  sen- 
sual, devilish."  *  Now  the  evangelical  doctrines,  just  men- 
tioned, are  all  of  the  former  sort.  The  more  they  are  re- 
lished and  admired,  the  more  do  they  direct  the  mind  to 
honouf  God,  to  feel  even  infinite  obligation  to  him,  to  en- 

*  James  iii.  15. 
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tertain  the  lowest  ideas  of  ourselves,  to  confound  the  pride 
of  intellect,  of  riches,  of  virtue,  of  every  thing  human. 
To  sing  salvation  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  to  confess  oar 
desert  of  destruction,  and  to  ascribe  our  deliverance  from 
it  to  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus, — this  is  the  employment 
of  heaven.  The  tastes  and  tempers  adapted  to  such  em- 
ployment must  be  formed  here  on  earth  by  grace  ;  and 
the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  have  seen  exem- 
plified in  three  centuries,  is  to  produce  and  support  these 
dispositions  :  And,  in  the  words  and  actions  of  holy  men, 
we  have  seen  this  effect.  They  believed  heartily  the  tnith 
of  doctrines  the  most  humiliating.  They  were  poor  in 
spirit,  and  patient  under  the  severest  treatment  and  the 
most  cruel  injuries,  because  they  were  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing much  worse  ;  they  were  contented  in  the  meanest  cir- 
cumstances, because  they  felt  the  beauty  of  his  condescen- 
sion, who,  though  HE  was  rich,  became  poor  for  their  sakes, 
and  who  has  provided  for  them  sure  and  eternal  riches. 
They  were  serene  and  confident  in  God,  because  they 
viewed  him  as  their  Father  through  the  grace  of  Christ; 
they  were  full  of  charity,  because  they  knew  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ ;  and,  in  honour  they  preferred  others  to 
themselves,  because  they  were  ever  conscious  of  their  own  de- 
pravity :  in  fine,  they  gladly  endured  reproach  for  Christ's 
sake,  because  they  knew  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 

Now  take  from  these  men  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  all  the  motives  and  springs  within  them  of  those 
actions  which  are  peculiarly  christian,  are  annihilated.  Mere 
morals,  as  taught  by  sensible  heathens,  and  whatever  was  by 
them  esteemed  reputable  in  social  life,  may  remain;  but  that, 
which  is  properly  of  a  pious  and  humble  nature,  is  no  more. 

For,  whoever  daily  feels  himself  to  be  helpless,  corrupt, 
and  unworthy ;  the  man,  whose  hope  of  divine  favour  can- 
not exist  for  a  moment,  but  under  the  belief  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous grace  ;  the  man,  who  is  compelled  to  pray  by  the 
sense  of  his  constant  wants,  and  who  experiences  the  answer 
of  prayer  by  repeated  supernatural  aids,  such  a  one  must  be 
habituated  to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  cultivating  humbling 
reflections  concerning  himself,  and  grateful  feelings  to- 
wards his  Maker,  ft  is  easy  to  sec  what  a  foundat^n  is 
here  laid  of  meekness,  gentleness,  modesty,  submission  |o  the 
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will  of  God,  and  of  genuine  compassion  for  the  most  wicked 
and  most  injurious, — the  truly  humbled  Christian  always 
remembering  that  he  himself,  by  nature,  is  a  child  of  wrath, 
as  well  as  others.  Nor  is  there  one  among  the  numerous 
virtues,  for  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  so  much 
renowned,  but  it  may  be  traced  up  to  these  principles* 

It  has  been  said,  indeed, — that  the  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  may  be  as  strong  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think 
better  of  human  nature,  in  its  present  state,  because  they 
must  own  they  are  indebted  to  God  for  their  natural  powers 
and  faculties.  But  the  very  feelings  of  the  same  human 
nature  itself  contradict  the  position.  Something  like  gra- 
titude and  humility  may  be  produced,  where  men  are  every 
moment,  by  experience,  made  sensible  of  their  dependent 
condition :  not  so,  where  they  only  admit  it  in  general 
theory,  but  are  not  led,  experimentally,  to  an  habitu^  sense 
of  their  real  state.  Do  parents  expect  to  find  a  more 
grateful  and  more  humble  conduct  in  their  children,  by 
making  them  completely  independent  at  once,  or,  by  sup- 
plying them  liberally  indeed,  but  still  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  them  continually  sensible  of  their  dependence  ? 

The  influence  of  anti-evangelical  doctrines  on  the  prac- 
tice is  but  too  evident. 

Those  who  espouse  them,  if  preserved,  by  Providence, 
in  the  practice  of  a  decent  moral  conduct,  are,  among  our- 
selves at  this  day,  the  proudest  of  men.  Even  when  they 
attempt  to  be  humble,  the  power  of  pride  breaks  forth  and 
bears  down  all  before  it.  They  feel  and  discover  great  self- 
suflSciency :  No  subject  of  religion  is  too  hard  for  their  un- 
derstandings :  and  in  all  disputable  questions,  they  are  sure 
to  decide  in  that  way  which  most  gratifies  viun-glory  and 
self-conceit.  The  teachers  of  this  stamp,  however  low  and 
limited  in  capacity  and  education,  are  continually  exercising 
the  most  unbounded,  and  often  the  most  ridiculous,  arro- 
gance. They  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  common  people 
have  no  ears  for  them :  They  do  not  consider  that  they 
themselves  have  no  voice  for  the  people.  The  views  of 
God,  of  Christ,  and  of  human  nature,  which  they  exhibit, 
suit  not  the  unsophisticated  taste  of  the  common  people,  but 
rather  accord  with  the  pert  and  vain  notions  of  dabblers  in 
theology  and  metaphysics.  In  a  word,  they  contradict  expe- 
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rience  :  and  it  i:>  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  of  their 
hearers,  who  have  any  reasonable  modesty,  and  the  least 
tincture  of  humilit}',  cannot  relish  their  discourses^  becaiue 
the  only  food  which  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  miserable 
sinner  is  not  ministered  to  them.  Deserted  by  the  popu- 
lace, such  ministers  as  these  usually  betake  themselves  to 
the  higher  classes  :  The  favour  of  a  few  persons  of  rank 
compensates  to  them  the  want  of  regard  from  the  multitude; 
and  if  they  cannot  boast  of  numerous  congreeations,  they 
console  themselves  at  least  with  the  thought,  that  theirs  are 
genteel.  Their  own  account  of  them  is  "  that  they  are  both 
genteel  and  rational." 

Politics,  the  affidrs  of  nations,  the  reformation  of  states ; 
THESE  are  to  them  the  grand  scenes  which  agitate  their 
passions.  To  instruct  ministers  of  states  is  their  ambition : 
To  bring  souls  to  Christ  is  left  to  those,  whom  they  con- 
temptuously denominate  Enthusiasts.  Nor  does  the  least 
true  pathos  appear  in  any  of  their  writings  and  orations, 
except  in  the  support  of  civil  libert}-, — a  subject,  most  im- 
portant and  most  valuable,  no  doubt ;  but,  with  them,  ever 
carried  to  excess,  and,  even  when  treated  in  its  best  man- 
ner, belonging  rather  to  the  province  of  statesmen  and  of 
legislators  than  to  that  of  divines.  Whoever  has  attended 
to  the  demeanour  of  these  men,  cannot  fail  to  hare  marked 
them,  as  evidently  haughty,  over-bearing,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction ;  and,  of  all  others,  the  least  fitted,  in  their  tem- 
pers, to  suffer  for  the  cross  of  Christ :  They  are,  however, 
exceedingly  prone  to  represent  themselves  as  actually  per- 
secuted ;  to  enlarge  on  the  iniquity  of  all  restraining  or  ex- 
cluding laws  in  ecclesiastical  concerns ;  and,  lastly,  with 
much  arrogance,  to  boast  of  their  sincerity  and  soundness 
in  matters  of  religion, — in  an  age,  when  every  one  knows 
that  there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  their  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  any  fiery  trial  that  might  be  the  test  of 
true  Christian  zeal,  fortitude,  and  patience. 

Are  THESE  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries? 
Or,  were  those,  whom  Celsus  scorned,  such  men  as  these  ? 
The  facts  presented  to  the  reader,  in  this  volume,  forbid  the 
conclusion.  For,  if  indeed  they  were  men  of  this  class, 
their  worldly  and  ambitious  s])irit  might  easily  have  found 
some  of  the  many  pretenders  to  the  Roman  empire,   with 
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whom  they  might  have  united.  We  should  have  seen 
Christians  active  in  politics,  bargaining  with  different  com- 
petitors for  the  empire,  and  insisting  on  some  communica- 
tion of  temporal  powers  and  privileges  to  themselves.  Men, 
so  void  of  heavenly  ambition,  womd  have  displayed  that 
which  is  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  Ebion^s  rehgious  sentiments 
had  been  then  as  prevalent  as  they  are  now,  the  humble, 
meek,  charitable,  passive  Christians  would  not  have  adorned 
the  historic  page ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  predominant 
characters  of  the  foregoing  narrative  must  have  much  more 
resembled  the  turbulent,  aspiring,  political  sons  of  Arius 
and  Socinus  in  our  own  times. 


CENTURY  IV. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  PERSECUTION  OF  DIOCLESIAN. 

The  last  Century  concluded  with  some  symptoms  of  a 
storm  ready  to  burst  on  the  Church,  which  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
deeply  declined  from  the  purity  and  simphcity  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Besides  the  martyrdom  of  Marcellus  in  AiHca,*  an 
attempt  had  been  made  in  a  more  general,  and  yet  in  a 
covert  manner,  to  corrupt  the  army.  It  was  put  to  the  op- 
tion of  Christian  officers,  whether  they  would  offer  sacrifice, 
and  enjoy  their  dignity,  or  refuse  and  be  deprived.  Many 
were  desirous  of  retiring  into  private  life,  to  avoid  the  trial. 
Many  however  showed  a  sincere  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  contentedly  lost  their  preferment.  Some  few 
were  put  to  death  for  a  terror  to  the  rest.  But  the  generial 
persecution,  which  ai);erwards  destroyed  such  numbers,  was 
withheld  for  some  time.f  In  this  prelude,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  and  of  which  we  have  only  a  dark  and 
imperfect  account,  something  of  the  political  manoeuvres  of 
Dioclesian  seems  conspicuous.     It  is  evident  that  after  he 

*  Sec  c.  xvii.  of  preceding  century.  t  Euseb.  b.  viii.  c.  4. 
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bal  A>  kc^  &TvxiTCd  tbe  Clir»daii&,  he  had  now  coDtncfed 
a  pr^a&>e  i£^si<<  d^on.  though  at  first  he  made  use  of 
artifice  ra»er  ihaa  rioSeDCJc. 

Th>  csspic7«:<'  bad  an  associate  called  Masdmian,  and 

ihey  bifei  onder  :besi  rvo  Ccsars.  Galerius  and  CiMistantiiis. 

•  tuen»      ^^  iass-ffieniioiKd  odIt  of  the  four  was  a  fenoa 

iai  Oo^     of  prvx>hy  and  hmnanity.     The  other  three  were 

'""  ""      rvTtiSs.  ibocfffa  the  savageness  at  Galerius  wai 

:be  mci^t  nrmar^LaSjNr.     He  met  Diocksian  at  Xicouiediay 

vbci^  he  u>salhr  kepi  his  court*  in  the  vinter,  in  the  nioe- 

^         teenrh  year  of  hi>  nrign,  and  in  the  year  rf  oar 

Li>rd  302,  and  detemuned,  if  possiUe^  to  insti- 


gate him  TO  measure  against  the  ChrtstianSy  still  more 
quinary  and  decisiTe.^  Thi>  man  had  a  mother  extremdy 
bip>tred  to  paganism,  who  ahna»t  every  day  emploved  hat- 
is^V  in  >acn&*e$.  The  Christians  about  her  remsed  to  pa^ 
take  of  the  idolatrous  feasts,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  nst- 
iog  and  prayer.  Hence  her  mind  was  incensed  aganut 
the  whole  Kxiy.  and  she  stimulated  her  son,  who  was  as 
superstitious  as  her^ell^  to  seek  their  destruction.  A  wIk^ 
winter  Diocksian  and  Galerius  were  engaged  in  secret 
counsels-  The  latter  proposed  a  general  persecution  ;  the 
former  remonstrated  against  the  impoUcy  of  such  sangui- 
nary measures*  and  was  tor  limiting  the  persecution  to  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  the  soldiers.  Frnding  himself  un- 
able to  stem  the  tur\'  of  Galerius  he  called  a  council  of  a 
few  judges  and  officers.  Some  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  Christians  should  in  general  be  put  to  death ;  and 
others,  induced  by  fear  or  flatterv,  assented.  Still  Diocle- 
sian  was  averse,  and  through  policy  or  superstition  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Miletus.  Apollo 
answered,  as  it  might  be  expected,  in  a  manner  friendly  to 
tlie  \Tews  of  Galerius.  Stagger^  with  repeated  importn- 
nities  the  old  emperor  still  hesitated,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  attempt  the  demoUtion  of  Christianity  by 
bloodshed ;  whereas  Galerius  was  desirous  to  bum  alive 
those  who  reiused  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 

The  fi^ast  of  the  Terminalia  was  the  day  appointed  to 
commence  the  operations  against  the  Christians.  Early  in 
the  morning,  an  officer  with  guards  came  to  the  great  church 

*   Lactantius  dc  inort.  Pensrc.  [c.  10 — 13."| 
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at  Nicomedia,  and  bursting  open  the  doors,  sought  for  the 
image  of  God.  So  says  my  author ;  though  if  this  be  not 
a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric,  they  must  have  been  strangely 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  jOie 
Scriptures  which  were  found  were  burnt ;  every  thing  was 
given  to  plunder.  While  all  things  were  in  this  conmsion, 
the  two  emperors,  looking  at  the  scene  from  the  palace, 
were  long  in  doubt  whether  they  should  order  the  edifice 
to  be  burnt.  The  prudent  opinion  of  Dioclesian  at  length 
prevailed,  who  feared  the  eflFect  of  a  conflagration  on  the 
neighbouring  buildings.  The  Pretorian  soldiers  were 
therefore  sent  with  axes  and  other  iron  tools,  and  in  a  few 
hours  levelled  the  whole  building  with  the  ground. 

The  next  day  an  Edict  appeared,  by  which  men  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  were  de- 
prived of  all  honour  and  diffnity ;  were  exposed  to  ^^^^ 
torture ;  and  every  one  might  have  justice  against  »p'?8t  tiie 
them  ;  whilst  they  were  debarred  the  benefit  of        ^™'' 
the  laws  in  all  cases  without  exception.*     Thus  was  the 
Christian  world  at  once  exposed  to  all  possible  insults  with- 
out redress.     The  spirit  f  of  man  naturally  revolts  against 
injustice   so  flagrant,   and  a  Christian  was  found  hardy 
enough,  under  the  transports  of  indignation,  to  pull  down 
and  tear  the  Edict.     He  was  burned  alive  for  his  indiscre- 
tion, and  bore  his  sufferings  with  admirable,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  Christian  patience. 

I  Sometime  after,  a  part  of  the  palace  was  found  to  be 
on  fire :  the  Christians  were  charged  with  the  fact :  and  the 
eunuchs  of  the  house  were  accused.  Dioclesian  himself 
was  present,  and  saw  his  servants  burnt  in  the  flames.     It 

*  In  a  passage,  which  seems  to  be  misplaced  by  some  mistake,  [Milner 
means  that  we  might  expect  to  find  this  passage  immediately  before  chapter 
6,  instead  of  where  we  do  :]  Eusebius  obseryes,  that  in  the  Idth  year  of 
Dioclesian,  edicts  were  every  where  suddenly  published,  by  which  it  was 
ordered,  that  churches  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sacred  books 
consumed  by  fire,  persons  of  dignity  disgraced,  common  people  made  slaves 
if  they  persisted  in  Chrbtianity.  Not  long  after,  says  he,  other  letters 
were  published,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  all  the  bishops  every  where 
should  first  be  cast  into  bonds,  and  afterwards  be  compelled  by  every 
method  to  sacrifice.  These  measures  of  the  court  increasing  gradually  in 
asperity  and  horror,  show  that  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that  Diocle- 
sian was  induced  to  consent  to  an  universal  carnage,  though  he  too  well 
Binned  with  Galerius  in  forming  a  system  for  the  extinction  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  2.]  t  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  5.] 
J  [Lactant.  de  mort.  Persec.  c.  14.] 
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j.^.  *i?  iorTii«rG, — '.'n^r^  •^1^^^*  are  vx^rtain.     Even  if  we  had 
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no  particular  martyrologies  extant,  we  might  be  assured 
from  circumstances,  that  much  blood  must  have  been  spilt, 
and  much  misery  endured,  not  only  in  a  regular  and  legal 
way,  but  also  by  tumultuary  violence,  and  by  the  malice  of 
men  combined  against  a  set  of  persons  deprived  universally 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  There  wanted  not  some  in- 
stances of  humanity  and  generosity  in  Pagans  towards  their 
Christian  friends  and  relations.  But  whoever  knows,  what 
the  passions  of  men  are  capable  of,  when  set  afloat  and  suf- 
fered to  act  without  check  or  control,  will  not  doubt,  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  this  period  must  have  been 
far  greater  than  can  be  related  by  any  historian.  Thus  did 
€rod  at  once  punish  their  sins,  revive  his  work  in  their  hearts 
by  sanctified  affliction,  evidence  the  extreme  depravity  of 
mankind,  and  above  all,  illustrate  his  own  power  and  wisdom 
in  baffling  the  rage  of  Satan,*  and  in  defending  and  deliver- 
ing his  Church,  when  every  thing  seemed  combined  for  its 
destruction.  Should  any  be  inclined  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  testimonies  of  heathens  than  of  Christians,  let  them 
hear  Libanius,t  the  friend  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who  thus 
speaks  in  his  funeral  oration  on  that  emperor.  "  They  who 
adhered  to  a  corrupt  religion  (he  means  the  Christian)  were 
in  'great  terror,  and  expected  that  their  eyes  would  be 
plucked  out,  that  their  heads  would  be  cut  off,  and  that  rivers 
of  their  blood  would  flow  firom  the  multitude  of  slaughters. 
They  apprehended  their  new  master  would  invent  new 
kinds  of  torments,  in  comparison  of  which,  mutilation,  sword, 
fire,  drowning,  being  buried  alive,  would  appear  but  slight 
pains.  For  the  preceding  emperors  had  employed  against 
them  all  these  kinds  of  punishments."  He  goes  on  to  com- 
mend Julian,  for  using  milder  methods^  Two  pillars  in 
Spain  were  also  monuments  of  the  systematic  cruelty  of  this 
persecution,  on  one  of  which  was  tliis  inscription  :  "  Dio- 

*  Let  not  the  reader  startle,  because  I  ascribe  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  to  Satanic  inflaence.  The  following  scriptures  carefully  compared 
together,  seem  abundantly  to  warrant  such  a  sentiment.  John  viii.  d&~44. 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  1  Pet.  v.  8,  9.  1  John  iii.  8—13.  Revel  ;  throughout.  To 
these  the  evangelical  reader  may  easily  add  many  more.  Moreover,  as  the 
description  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  form  an  essential  part  of 
this  History,  it  seems  to  fall  in  with  my  plan,  to  bring  into  view  from  time 
to  time,  the  counterpart  of  the  said  influences,  wliich  is  undoubtedly  the 
agency  of  Satan. 

t  [Concio  Funebris  sup.  Julian.  Imp.  Neoe.  Or.  10.  tom.  2.  p.  289.  ap. 
Lardner,  vol.  4.  c  49.  p.  857.] 
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*   Norrjiiir  Ch nit  14111 V rum  ir :«..■.     S^  Bullr'/*  El<:aMi<hment.  &c.  j'- 
*J7.*  ♦  TKu^^-.  viii.  c.  ♦:."  Z  Eus^h.  !••  viii.  [c.  7.] 
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which  were  backward  to  perform  the  bloody  task  assigned 
them.  A  bull  which  had  been  stimulated  by  hot  iron  ap- 
plied to  him,  tossed  with  his  horns  and  tore  his  employers ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  beasts  were  found  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  persecution. 

Egypt  suffered  extremely.*     Whole  families  were  put  to 
various  kinds  of  death  ;  some  by  fire,  others  by  water,  others 
by  decollation,   after  horrible  tortures,      oome  p^^g^^. 
perished  by  famine,  others  by  crucifixion,  and  of  tions  in 
these,  some  in  the  common  manner,  others  were     *^*" 
listened  with  their  heads  downward,  and  preserved  alive, 
that  they  might  die  by  hunger.     But  the  torments  in  The- 
bais  exceed  ml  description.     Women  tied  by  one  foot,  were 
raised  up  on  high,  and  exposed  naked,  monuments  at  once 
of  the  inhumanity  and  indecency  of  the  persecution.    Others 
were  torn  by  the  distorted  boughs  of  trees  ;  and  these  scenes 
continued  some  years.  Sometimes  ten,  at  other  times,  thirty, 
and  sixty,  and  once  a  hundred  men  and  women  with  their 
little  ones,  in  one  day,  were  murdered  by  various  torments. 

Our  author  himself,  while  in  Egypt,  saw  many  executed  t 
in  one  day,  some  beheaded,  others  burnt ;  so  that  both  the 
executioners  were  quite  fatigued,  and  their  weapons  were 
blunted.  The  Christians  suffered  (he  speaks  what  he  saw 
himself)  with  the  greatest  faith  and  patience.  There  was 
even  the  strongest  appearance  of  joy  and  triumph  among 
them,  and  to  their  last  breath  they  employed  themselves  in 
psalms  and  thanksgiving.  Philoromus,  a  person  of  great 
dignity  at  Alexandria,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  eloquence, 
is  recorded  as  one,  who  died  cheerfully  for  Christ  at  this  time. 
Fhileas  also,  bishop  of  the  Thmuitae,  a  man  of  eminence  in 
his  country,  suffered  in  Thebais.  Li  vain  did  relations, 
friends,  magistrates,  even  the  judge  himself,  exhort  them 
to  pity  themselves,  their  wives  and  children.  They  loved 
Christ  above  all,  and  were  beheaded.  J 

•  [Easeb.  viii.  c.  8.]  t  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  9.] 

X  Phileas  being  aeke^  How  he  was  persuaded  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
God  ?  replied,  He  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  cleansed 
tile  lepers,  and  raised  the  dead.  Being  asked,  Is  a  cruciiied  person  God  ? 
he  answered.  He  was  crucified  for  our  salvation.  The  governor  said.  You 
are  rich,  and  able  to  maintain  almost  all  the  province,  I  spare  you,  and 
advise  you  to  sacrifice.  It  seems  the  liberality  of  Phileas  was  great  toward 
the  poor.  The  Governor  added,  Thy  poor  wife  looks  on  thee.  Phileas 
answered,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  ot  all  our  spirits,  he  hath  called  me 
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Undoubtedly  these  scenes  demonstrate  in  the  hi^est 
manner  the  strength  of  ffrace,  and  the  reality  of  that  divine 
influence  which  attended  Christians.  And  when  I  see  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  his  notes  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
volume,  quibbling  and  cavilling  against  the  text  of  Eose- 
bius,  though  any  reader  of  Plutarch  could  have  told  him 
that  the  Greek  word  iro^nitrafMyj  signifies  we  saw,  and  the 
still  plainer  word  <rw€»fwfjMif  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  me- 
thinks  I  see  Stephen  in  the  glory  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
the  Jews  gnashing  upon  him  with  their  teeth. 

Phileas,  some  time  before  his  own  martyrdom,  being  at 
Alexandria  in  prison,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Thmuitse,  his 
E  bUe  of  ^^^  church,  concerningthe  sufierings  of  the  Chris- 
the  martyr  tians  there.  A  fragment  of  which,  Eusebius  has 
*  *^  preserved  to  us,  which  may  not  only  illustrate  die 
nature  of  the  persecution,  but  also  the  spirit  and  views  of  the 
writer  and  other  good  men  of  that  time.*  **  The  martyn 
fixing  sincerely  the  eye  of  their  mind  on  the  supreme  God, 
and  cheerfully  embracing  death  for  the  sake  of  godliness,  held 
immoveably  their  calling,  knowing  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  made  man  for  us,  that  he  might  cut  down  all 
sin,  and  might  afibrd  us  the  necessary  preparatives  for  an 
entrance  into  eternal  life.**  (He  then  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  concerning  the  proper  Deity  and  humiliation  of 
Christ,  in  the  second  chapter  to  the  Philippians.)  Covet- 
ing the  best  gifts,  the  martyrs,  who  carried  Christ  within, 
underwent  all  sorts  of  tortures  once  and  again.  And  while  the 
guards  insulted  them  in  word  and  deed,  they  were  preserved 
serene  and  unbroken  in  spirit,  because  "  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.'*  But  what  eloquence  can  do  justice  to  their  for- 
titude ?  Free  leave  was  given  to  any  to  injure  them  ;  some 
beat  them  with  clubs,  others  with  rods ;  some  scourged  them 
with  thongs  of  leather,  others  with  ropes.  Some,  having 
their  hands  behind  them,  were  [suspended  on  the  rack]  and 
every  limb  of  their  bodies  was  distended  by  certain  machi- 
nery. The  torturers  rent  their  whole  bodies  with  iron  n^k, 
which  were  applied,  not  only  to  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of 

to  the  inheritance  of  his  glory,  and  he  may  also  call  her  to  it.    A  little 
before  his  execution.  My  dear  children,  said  he,  ye  that  seek  God,  watch 
over  your  hearts.    My  dear  children,  stick  fast  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ.— Acta  Sincera.     [p.  4iU,  Fleury,  viii.  c.  33.] 
*  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  10] 
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murderers,  but  also  to  their  bellies,  their  legs,  and  their  cheeks ; 
others  were  suspended  by  one  hand  to  a  portico,  and  un- 
derwent the  most  severe  distention  of  all  their  joints ; 
others  were  bound  to  pillars,  face  to  face,  their  feet  beinr 
raised  above  ground,  that  their  bonds  being  distended 
by  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  might  be  the  closer  drawn 
together,  and  this  they  endured  almost  a  whole  day  without 
intermission.  The  Governor  ordered  them  to  be  bound 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  when  they  breathed  their 
last,  to  be  dragged  on  the  ground.  No  care,  said  he,  ought 
to  be  taken  of  these  Christians ;  let  all  treat  them  as  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  men.  Some,  after  they  had  been 
scoiffged,  lay  in  the  stocks,  both  their  feet  being  stretched 
to  the  fourth  hole  ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  with 
their  faces  upward,  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  stripes.  Some  expired  under  their  tortures — 
Others  having  been  recovered  by  methods  taken  to  heal  them, 
and  being  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sacrificing  or  dying, 
cheerfully  preferred  the  latter.  For  they  knew  what  was 
written,  "  Whosoever  sacrificeth  to  other  gods,  shall  be  des- 
troyed," and  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me." 

Such,  says  Eusebius,  are  the  words  of  a  martyr,  a  true 
lover  of  wisdom  and  of  God,  which,  before  the  definitive 
sentence  of  his  execution,  he  sent  to  the  brethren  of  his 
own  Church. 

One  city  in  Phrygia,*  being  generally  Christian,  was  be- 
sieged by  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  The  men  with  their 
wives  and  children  were  burnt  to  death,  calling  upon  Christ, 
the  God  over  all.t  All  the  inhabitants,  magistrates  and 
people,  nobles  and  plebeians,  professing  Christianity,  were 
ordered  to  sacrifice,  and  for  refusing  suffered  in  this  manner.']: 

One  Adauctus,  a  Christian,  of  the  highest  dignity,  who 
held  at  that  time  an  office  of  great  importance,  was  honour- 
ed also  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Some  were   Manvrciom 
slain  by  axes,§  as  in  Arabia ;  some  by  breaking  of  AJa«c- 
the  legs,  as  in  Cappadocia ;  some  suspended  by  ^^' 

*  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  11.] 
f  Gibbon  observes,  tbat  there  was  an  important  circumstance,  which 
has  been  noticed  by  Rufiinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius  ;  that  the 
jpitefl  were  opened  to  permit  them  to  depart,  if  they  pleased.  The  remark 
18  worthy  of  nis  own  malignity.  Is  it  to  bo  supposed  that  this  permission 
was  unconditional  ?  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  it  was  expected  from  them, 
that  they  should  sacrifice.  J  Euseb.  viii.c.  11.  §  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  12.] 
VOL.  I.  2  I 
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saw  their  sufferings,  contenting  himself  with  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  those  whom  he  knew,  and  of  those  racts 
of  which  he  had  ocular  demonstration. 

As  infidel  writers  have  taken  pains  to  depreciate  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  facts,  it  seemed  proper  to  give  the  reader 
a  just  picture  of  them  from  Eusebius,  and  to  submit  to  his 
determination,  whether  there  be  any  internal  evidences  of 
falsehood  in  his  narrative.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
shown  already  from  Lactantius,  and  ancient  memorials,  it 
may  with  justice  be  said,  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the 
writer,  whose  character  as  a  historian  of  veracity  is  before 
us,  that  he  is  large  and  circumstantial  in  scenes  of  which 
he  was  a  spectator ;  succinct  and  general,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  circumstances^  Of  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine,  his  own  country,  he  has  given  us  a  copious  nar- 
rative, a  specimen  of  whien  must  now  be  delivered,  con- 
taining those  whose  martyrdom  fell  within  the  period  of 
Dioclesian's  reign.  The  rest  must  be  considered  hereafter. 
Procopius  *  was  the  first  of  these  martyrs,  who  being 
brought  before  the  tribunal^  and  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  declared  that  he  knew  only  one  God,  to  whom  he 
ought  to  sacrifice  in  the  manner  which  he  has  appointed. 
Bemg  then  ordered  to  make  libations  to  the  four  empe- 
rors, he  repeated  a  verse  of  Homer,  which  by  no  means 
pleased  the  persecutors,  as  implying  a  censure  of  the  pre- 
sent govemment.f  Upon  this,  he  was  beheaded  imme- 
diately. Whether  the  empire  was  benefitted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  emperors  instead  of  one,  is  a  question 
of  pohtics,  which  it  certainly  became  not  the  martyr  to 
enter  upon,  especially  on  that  occasion.  And  it  is  the 
only  instance  of  deviation  into  secular  matters,  which  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  primitive  Christians  as  yet.  It 
might  be  only  a  sally  of  imprudent  vivacity,  but  even  so  it 
was  extremely  ill-timed.  Galerius,  in  whose  dominions  he 
said  this,  would  probably  hear  of  it ;  and  this  fiercest  of 
all  the  persecutors,  needed  not  the  addition  of  such  an  in- 
centive, to  inflame  his  wrath  against  the  Christians. 

After  him,  in  the  same  city,  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  very 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Palest,  c.  1 .] 
t  OvK  oTftSov  iroXvicoipavii},  cif  tcPipa^s  tsa. 

tis  /3oMriA«w.— .[Hum.  II.  2.  v.  204.] 
2  I  2 
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many  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  churches  suffered  grie- 
vous torments :  others  through  fear  recanted  at  the  first 
onset.  The  rest  underwent  a  variety  of  punishments.  Yet 
some  pains  were  taken  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  gods, 
and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  Christians  at  the  same  time. 

One  was  dismissed,  as  if  he  had  sacrificed,  though  he  was 
dragged  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice  was  put  into  his  hand 
by  violence.  Another  went  away  in  silence,  some  persons, 
with  a  humane  falsehood,  testifying  that  he  had  compUed. 
One  was  thrown  out  as  dead,  after  he  had  been  tortured, 
though  yet  alive.  Another  protesting  against  what  was 
exacted  of  him,  many  beating  him  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
view  to  compel  him  to  silence,  was  thrust  out  of  the  court. 
Alpheus  and  Zacchaeus  alone  of  all  these  bishops  of  Pales- 
tina,  suffered  death  at  this  time.  Tortiu^d  for  twenty-four 
hours,  after  having  undergone  excessive  severities  before, 
they  manftiUy  confessed  one  only  God,  and  one  only  Sa- 
viour Christ,  and  were  at  last  beheaded. 

On  the  same  day  at  Antioch,  Romanus,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Caesarea,  was  martyred.*  Happening  to  enter 
Martyrdom  Autioch  at  the  vcry  time  when  the  churches  were 
<>^^™»°"*-demoUshed,  he  saw  many  men  and  women  with 
their  little  ones,  crowding  to  the  temples  and  sacrifices ; 
most  probably  Christian  apostates.f  The  same  spirit  which 
moved  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  on  a  like 
occasion,  was  felt  by  Romanus,  but  exerted  in  a  manner 
more  agreeable  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  He  cried 
aloud  and  rebuked  their  cowardice  and  perfidy.  But  being 
seized  immediately,  and  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  stake,  while  the  executioners  expected  the  de- 
finitive order  from  the  emperor  then  present,  (Galerius 
most  probably)  he  asked  cheerfully,  Where  is  the  fire  for 
me  ?  Caesar,  provoked  at  his  boldness,  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  cut  out.  He  put  out  his  tongue  with  great  readiness. 
After  this  punishment  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  suf- 
fered there  a  considerable  time.  His  feet  were  exposed  to 
an  unnatural  distention,  and  in  the  end  he  was  dismissed 
out  of  life  by  stranghng.     This  happened  during  the  first 

*  [Euseh.  de  mart.  Palest,  c.  2.] 
t  So  a  discourse  of  Eusebius  on  the  Resurrection  teaches  us.     Sec  B.  on 
the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  c.  ii.  Valesius  in  the  notes. 
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year  of  the  persecution,  while  it  raged  only  against  the 
governors  of  the  church. 

In  the  second  year,*  when  the  persecution  grew  hotter, 
Imperial  letters  were  sent  into  Palestine,  commanding  all 
men,  without  exception,  to  sacrifice.  At  Gaza,  Timotheus, 
after  many  sufferings,  was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire  ;  Aga- 
pius  and  Thecla  were  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts.  At 
this  time,  when  many  apostatized  to  save  their  Uves,  there 
wanted  not  also  some  instances  of  an  excessive  forwardness. 
Six  persons  at  Caesarea,  with  their  hands  bound,  ran  to 
Urbanus  the  Judge,  and  offered  themselves  for  martyrdom. 
They  suflered  in  conjunction  with  two  others,  whose  spirit 
and  circumstances  in  the  manner  of  their  departure  out  of 
life,  were  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  Grospel. 

Powder  being  now  communicated  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces  to  punish  the  Christians  finely,  each  ex- 
ercised it,  as  his  particular  temper  dictated.  Some,  for  fear 
of  displeasing,  did  even  more  than  they  were  ordered. 
Some  felt  the  impulse  of  their  own  enmity  against  godli- 
ness ;  others  indulged  a  natural  savageness  of  disposition  : 
there  were  who  saw,  that  to  shed  blood  profusely,  was  the 
high  road  to  preferment.  There  were  those,  (and  Lactan- 
tiusf  looks  on  them  as  of  the  worst  sort),  who  determined 
to  torment,  and  not  to  kill.  Such  persons  studied  those 
arts  of  torture,  which  might  keep  life  still  in  being  amidst 
the  keenest  sensations  of  pain.  [Lactantius]  tells  us,  that 
he  himself  heard  some  of  this  sort  boasting,  that  their  admi- 
nistration was  not  polluted  with  blood,  and  that  he  saw  a 
Bithynian  governor  exulting,  as  if  he  had  subdued  a  nation 
of  Barbarians,  because  one  person,  after  two  years  resis- 
tance, had  yielded  to  the  force  of  torments.  Much  pains 
were  taken  also  with  the  tortured,  to  recover  them,  that 
they  might  be  strengthened  to  endure  new  punishments. 
A  considerable  part  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  now  em- 
ployed on  this  subject.  The  constitutions  of  the  law  on 
this  head  had  been  published  and  commented  on  by  the 
famous  lawyer  Ulpian,  and  were  considered  as  serious  ob- 
jects of  study  by  civilians. 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  was  so 

systematical  and  so  laboured  an  effort  made  to  extinguish 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Palest,  c.  3.]  t  [Lact.  Institut :  divin.  1. 6.  c.  11.] 
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the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Satan  had  great  wrath,  as  if  he  had 
tbresetin  that  he  should  have  but  short  time  :  and  when  we 
consider  how  poorly  provided  the  Church  was,  for  this 
fienrest  ot'  all  the  invasions  she  had  ever  met  with,  we  shall 
see  cause  to  admire  the  grace  of  God,  who  yet  furnished 
out  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  a  time  of  so  great  £van- 
gi^lical  declension ;  and  in  the  end,  more  effectually  than 
ever,  baffled  the  designs  of  Satan. 

In  addition  to  other  methods  of  persecution,  the  powers 
of  senius  and  the  arts  of  eloquence  were  introduced.  Cy- 
prian alone  of  the  Latin  writers  was  capable  of  pleasing  the 
taste  of  the  learned  among  the  Pagans.  A  certain  person 
of  taste  among  them  was  heard  by  Lactantius,  to  call  him 
Coprianus,*  because  he  employed  an  elegant  genius,  adapt- 
ed to  better  things,  in  the  support  of  old  wives'  fables,  in 
so  contemptible  a  light  did  the  Gospel  appear  to  the  lean- 
ed of  that  day,  even  when  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  elo- 
quent C\*prian  !  but  how  much  more  contemptible  in  the 
hands  of  the  generality-  of  Christian  teachers,  who  were 
destitute  of  the  powers  of  argument  and  of  language. 

Encouraged  by  the  tavour  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ap- 
parently ruined  state  of  Christendom,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  persecution  raircd  in  Bith^-nia,  two  writers  appeared 
who  insulted  the  Christians.  One,  whose  name  Lactantius 
does  not  give  us,  was  a  philosopher,  and  like  many  preachers 
of  morality  in  all  ages,  a  defender  of  virtue,  and  a  practi- 
tioner of  vice,  a  flatterer  of  the  court,  very  rich,  and  very 
comipt,  one  who  condemned  his  own  practice  bv  his  moral 
writings,  and  who  dealt  largely  in  the  praises  of  the  empe- 
rors, on  account  of  their  great  piety  in  supporting  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gods.  Yet  all  men  condemned  his  meanness  in 
choosing  that  time  particularly  to  write  against  Christians, 
nor  did  he  obtain  the  favour  at  court  which  he  expected. 

The  other  writer,  Hierocles,  was  doubtless  a  man  of  parts 
and  talents.  He  was  a  virulent  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  had 
great  influence  in  promoting  the  persecution ;  and  from 
being  a  judge  in  Nicomedia  was  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Alexandria.  He  attempted  to  compare  the  feigned 
miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyana>us  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  man  wrote  with  an  air  of  candour  and  humanity  to 

*  Lactant.  [Inbtitutc  :]  b.  v.  1,  2.     The  allusion  is  to  Ko«p(a,  dun^r. 
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the  Christians,  while  his  actions  against  them  were  fierce 
and  bloody. 

In  France  alone,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  people  of 
God  found  some  shelter.  Yet  was  the  mild  Constantius, 
to  save  appearances  with  his  superior  Maximian,  induced 
to  persecute,  not  only  by  destroying  the  temples,  as  was 
mentioned,  but  also  by  dismissing  those  of  his  own  house' 
hold  who  would  not  renounce  Christianity.  The  Chris- 
tians of  his  family  were  tried  by  such  means.  But  the 
event  was  contrary  to  their  expectations.  Constantius  re- 
tained the  faithful,  and  dismissed  the  apostates,  judging  that 
those  who  were  unfaithful  to  their  God  would  also  be  dis- 
loyal to  their  prince.* 

At  Cirta  f  in  Numidia,  Paul  the  bishop,  ordered  a  sub- 
deacon  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church  to  a  Roman 
oflBcer.     The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  moveables  of  this 
society  of  Christians  were  surrendered  by  the  perfidy  or 
cowardice  of  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  them.  But 
God  reserved  some,  who  were  endowed  with  courage  and 
zeal,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  take  care  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  baffle  the  intention  of  the  persecutors,  which 
doubtless  was  to  destroy  all  records  of  (Jhristianity  among 
men.     Felix  of  Tibiura,  J  in  Africa,  being  asked  to  deliver 
up  the  Scriptures,answered,  "  I  have  them,  but  will  not  part 
with   them."     He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.     "  I 
thank  thee,  O  Lord,"  says  this  honest  martyr,  "  that  I  have 
lived  fifty-six  years,  have  kept  my  virginity,  have  preserved 
the  Gospel,  and  have  preached  faith  and  truth.     O  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  I  bow  my 
head  to  be  sacrificed  to  thee,  who  livest  to  all  eternity."    I 
judge  it  not  amiss  to  distinguish  this  man  in  the  narrative. 
The  preservation  of  civil  liberty  is  valuable,  and  the  names 
of  men  who  have  suffered  for  it  with  integrity  are  recorded 
with  honour.     But  how  much  below  the  name  of  Felix  of 
Tibiura  should  these  be  accounted !  He  is  one  of  those 
heroes  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  precious  word  of  God 
itself.     In  Abitina,  in  Africa,  forty-nine  manftiUy  perished 
through  hunger  and  ill  treatment.     In  Sicily, ^  Euplius  a 

*  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantini,  c.  16.] 

t  [Gesta  ap.  Zenoph.  in  Routhii  rel.  sacr.  vol.  4.  p.  lOl.] 

t  [Ruinart.  acta  Hincer.  p.  313.] 

§  [Acta  sincera,  p.  301. 
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mo*:  drtadriil  rorf^res  by  tire  and  otherwise,  which  Euse- 
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it-jkari-vl,  he  ^vA>  rhn-wn  in::-  rhe  ^ea.  His  imprudence  was 
irrcar,  and  ivN  zeal  ven  ::: -Lrularand  extravajranr  :  but  who 

t  ■■-  ■     1-.  iiiiiit.  Vj\.  c.  4."' 
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will  not  admire  the  sincerity  of  that  love  of  Christ,  which 
carried  this  ardent  youth  through  all  hardships :  who  would 
not  prefer  his  disposition,  with  all  his  faults,  to  the  cowardice 
and  love  of  the  world,  which  in  our  times  prevent  such  num- 
bers from  daring  to  show  true  regard  for  the  divine  Saviour  ? 

This  Apphian  had  a  brother  called  jEdesius,*  who  had 
advanced  farther  in  the  philosophical  studies  than  himself, 
and  who  likewise  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ.  Prisons, 
bonds,  and  the  drudgery  of  the  mines  of  Palestine,  he  en- 
dured with  great  patience  and  fortitude  ;  at  length  he  came 
to  Alexandria,  and  there  saw  the  judge  raging  with  frantic 
fury  against  Christians,  treating  the  men  with  various 
abuses,  and  giving  up  chaste  virgins,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  single  life,  to  pimps,  to  be  treated  in  the  vilest 
manner.  Fired  at  the  sight,  he  lost  all  patience,  rebuked 
the  magistrate,  and  struck  him.  Upon  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  torture,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  both  the  excellences  and  the  faults 
of  his  brother.  It  is  proper  to  add,t  that  the  inhuman 
magistrate  was  no  other  than  the  philosophical  Hierocles, 
whose  aflPected  humanity  and  candour  we  have  celebrated 
above.  A  remark  or  two  may  be  proper  in  this  place,  be- 
fore we  proceed. 

1 .  The  persecution  we  are  reviewing  found  the  Church 
in  the  lowest  state  of  Christian  wisdom  and  piety.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  I  have  said  J  on  the  ungenerous  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  concerning  the  behaviour  of  JEdesius,  it  should 
be  observ'ed,  that  amidst  the  great  dearth  of  instruction  in 
which  he  had  learned  Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  know  his  duty  so  imperfectly.  I  compare 
the  piety  of  him  and  of  Apphian  to  that  of  Jephthah  and  of 
Samson  ;  sincere,  but  irregular  and  injudicious.  They 
lived  under  similar  circumstances,  in  times  of  great  igno- 
rance. The  Spirit  of  God,  when  he  creates  a  new  heart, 
and  a  new  spirit,  and  ftimishes  a  man  with  dispositions  for 
obedience,  supersedes  not  the  use  of  pastoral  instruction. 
Where  this  is  much  wanted,  even  divine  love  itself,  though 
strong,  is  blind,  comparatively  speaking,  and  will  mistake 
the  rule  of  duty  continually.     It  is  in  vain  that  I  look  out 

*   [Kubeb.  (le  mart.  PaK  c.  5.]  t  See  Valesius'  notes  on  Euseb. 

X  Milner*8  remarks  on  Gibbon. 
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tn  all  this  penod  tor  judicious  and  discreet  pastors,  and  for 
cU'Ar  *:  \7ingtflical  views.  No  Cyprian  or  Dionysius  now  ap- 
jviwr^L  ro  chevk.  to  regulate,  to  control  the  spirits  of  Chris- 
civira^  and  to  discipline  them  by  Scripture  rules.  The 
jvrsev'ujtoa  tound  vast  numbers  perfidious  and  cowardly  ; 
^'lu^  ocv>s!^u  spirits^  humble  and  feithful  to  death,  but  of 
chsrs«f  uuLuy.  it  is  to  be  feared,  poorly  informed  of  their  duty 
x^ih  ^.^  Ooit  and  man,  and  mixincr  with  the  love  of  Christ 
:h^  uicecii;vra:x'e  and  pn?v:pitation  of  bhnd  self-will.  The 
cx>c  use  :o  be  made  of  this  observation,  after  teaching  us  to 
bv^  cauvtid  ro  the  diuics  of  these  srood  men,  is  this,  that  those 
Hiio  e»:oy  :he  advantaije  of  better  instruction  and  of  wise 
piisrors  should  thanitlULly  improve  their  privileges,  and  not 
by  the  want  of  just  subordination  deprive  themselves  of  the 
opportuuity  ot^  exhibitinar  more  regular  and  edi^nng  exam* 
pies  of  holiness.  That  knowIed«re  was  thus  low  among 
Christians^  is  evident  trom  Eusebius^  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  those  times,  who  extols  a  conduct  in  these  brethren,  which 
every  Christian  of  common  light  and  capacity  now  would 
condemn. 

•2.  I  see  also  the  prevalence  both  of  the  monastic  and  of 
the  philosophic  spirit.  Devotees  were  increasing  in  num- 
bers among  serious  persons ;  and  Orififenism  had  made  phi- 
losophy more  and  more  reputable.  Under  this  influence, 
the  two  brv^thers,  whose  storj-  we  have  seen,  imbibed  too 
much  of  Platonism,  knew  too  little  of  Christianity,  and 
though  sincere  enough  to  become  mart}TS  for  Chnst,  at- 
tained not  the  praise  of  Christian  simplicity*.  The  doctrines 
of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  explicitly  untblded  ;  and  it  was 
in  sufferings  chiefly,  endured  with  patient  faith  and  cheerful 
hope,  that  we  can  now  see,  that  Christ  had  yet  a  church  in 
the  world.  The  bush  was  burning  indeed,  in  a  fire  the  most 
dnvulful,  yet  it  was  not  consumed. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution  happened  the  ma^ 
tynlom  of  Agapius  at  Capsarea.  Maximin  Caesar  was  there 
MAnyrJom  exhibiting  spectacles  in  honour  of  his  birth-day.* 
ot  Acai'iuA.  ^^^  ferociousness  of  pagans  was  doubtless  much 
augmented  by  the  usual  barbarous  sports  ;  and  the  native 
enmity  of  the  mind  against  godliness  met  not  with  so  many 
chocks  of  humanity,  in  times  of  persecution,  as  it  would  in 

•  [E«s>^b.  Jo  mart.  l*al.  c.  G.] 
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our  days  of  civilization.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  was  not  philosophy,  but  the  Gospel,  which  improved,  in 
this  as  well  as  other  respects,  the  morality  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Agapius,  who  had  been  thrice  before  brought  on 
the  stage,  and  had  thrice  been  respited  by  the  compassion 
of  the  judge,  was  now  brought  before  the  emperor,  to  fulfil, 
says  Eusebius,  that  word  of  Christ,  "  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  kings  for  my  name's  sake."  A  slave  who  had  mur- 
dered his  master  was  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  beasts.  The  emperor,  with  a  view  to 
distinguish  his  birthday  by  an  act  of  generosity,  both  par- 
doned and  gave  freedom  to  the  murderer.  The  whole  am- 
phitheatre rang  with  acclamations  in  praise  of  his  clemency. 
But  it  was  perfectly  to  act  in  character  for  Maximin  to 
punish  the  innocent  and  to  spare  the  guilty.  He  asked 
Agapius  if  he  would  renounce  Christiamty,  promising  him 
liberty  on  that  condition.  The  martyr  expressed  his 
cheerful  readiness  to  undergo  any  punishment,  not  for  any 
crime  committed  by  him,  but  for  piety  toward  the  Lord  of 
the  universe.  He  was  condemned  to  be  torn  by  a  bear, 
and  still  breathing,  was  carried  back  to  prison ;  where  after 
he  had  lived  a  day,  he  was  sunk  in  the  sea  with  weights 
fastened  to  his  feet.  The  exclamation  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
history  of  our  Saviour,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas," 
naturally  occurs  to  Eusebius  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  persecution,*  a  Tyrian  virgin, 
Theodosia,  not  quite  eighteen  years  old,  was  put  to  death 
for  owning  and  countenancing  some  Christian  AUoof 
prisoners.  The  judge,  Urbanus,  afterwards  con-  Theodosia. 
demned  them  to  the  mines  of  Palestine.  Silvanus  a  pres- 
byter, afterwards,  a  bishop,  with  some  others,  was  doomed 
to  the  labour  of  the  brass  mines,  the  joints  of  their  feet 
being  first  weakened  by  the  application  of  hot  iron. 

Few  persecutors  exceeded  Urbanus  in  malice  and  activity. 
He  doomed  three  to  fight  with  one  another  ;  Auxentius,  a 
venerable  old  saint,  he  condemned  to  the  beasts.  Some  of 
them  he  condemned  to  the  mines,  after  he  had  made  them 
eunuchs.  Others,  after  bitter  torments,  he  threw  into  pri- 
son again. 

If  any  be  still  inclined  to  regard  the  calculation  of  those, 
*  [Euscb.  demart.  Pal.  c.  7.] 
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with  a  loud  voice  for  the  whole  Christian  world,  that  Grod 
would  forgive  them,  remove  the  present  heavy  scourge  of 
their  iniquities,  and  restore  them  to  peace  and  liberty :  he  then 
prayed  for  the  Jews,  that  they  might  come  to  God  and 
find  access  to  him  through  Chnst.  in  the  next  place,  he 
prayed  that  the  same  blessings  might  be  vouchsafed  to  the 
Samaritans.  The  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  error  and  in  ig- 
norance of  God,  were  the  next  objects  of  his  charitable 
petitions,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  know  God  and 
to  serve  him :  nor  did  he  omit  to  mention  the  crowd  about 
him,  the  judge  who  had  sentenced  him,  the  emperors,  and 
the  executioner,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  he  prayed  that 
their  sins  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  whole 
company  was  moved,  and  tears  were  shed.  The  martyr 
composed  himself  to  suffer,  and  offering  his  neck  to  the 
sword,  he  was  beheaded :  An  admirable  Christian  hero !  in 
whom  divine  love  breathed  in  conjunction  with  resignation 
and  serenity.  The  Lord's  hand  was  not  shortened :  His  grace 
appeared  in  him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
Soon  after  a  hundred  and  thirty  Egyptiaji  chieftains,  suffer- 
ing the  same  mutilations  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
were  sentenced  by  Maximin  to  the  mines  of  Palestine  and 
Cilicia. 

Afl;er  the  persecution  had  paused  some  time,  it  was  re- 
newed with  fresh  violence  by  the  Edicts  of  Maximin.*  The 
temples  were  repaired ;  men  were  compelled  to  Edicts  of 
sacnfice  every  where ;  all  things  sold  in  the  mar-  Maximin. 
kets  were  polluted  with  libations ;  and  persons  were  placed 
at  the  public  baths  to  force  men  to  idolatrous  comphances. 
Three  believers,  Antoninus,  Zebinas,  and  Germanus,  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  Firmilian,  and  were  capitally 
punished.  Eusebius,  in  his  usual  manner,  commends  their 
over-forward  zeal.  With  them  a  virgin  called  Ennathas 
was  dragged  by  violence  to  the  judge,  whipped,  and  burned 
to  death.  Their  bodies  were  left  exposed  to  the  beasts  of 
prey,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  their  inter- 
ment Sometime  after,  certain  Egyptians,  coming  to 
minister  to  the  confessors  of  their  own  country,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  the  mines  in  Cilicia,  one  of  them  was 
burned,   two  were  beheaded,  and  several  were  associated 

♦  C.  ix.  de  Martyr.  Pal. 
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with  the  confessiors  in  their  afflictioiiSy  mutiladoii,  and  the 
drudgery  ct  the  mines.  Peter  the  monk,  haTing  in  Tain  beea 
s«3licited  by  the  jud^e  to  sdTe  his  life,  gaTe  it  up  cheeiiiiUy 
tor  the  sake  of  Chri^.  With  him  su&red  Asclepius,  bishop 
of  the  Marcionites,  being  burned  on  the  same  fimend 
pile«  ^  animated  with  zeal,'  says  my  author,  ^^  bat  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge."  ♦  This  however  might  be  more 
than  Eusebios  knew.  The  heretical  form,  in  which  he 
appeared.  mi?ht  be  consistent  with  the  pure  love  of  Christ; 
in  a  history  which  undertakes  impartially  to  celebrate  the 
people  of  Grod,  it  does  not  become  us  to  be  blinded  by  the 
idea  of  a  ricroroas  and  exclusive  uniformity  of  denomination, 
t  Pamphilus,  the  presb\-ter  and  fiiend  of  Eusebius,  is 
highly  commended  by  him  for  his  contempt  of  secular 
Pa=phiic*  grandeur,  to  which  he  mi^t  have  aspired  ;  for  his 
beheaded,  g^at  Uberalitj"  to  the  poor ;  for  that  which  may 
seem  more  likely  to  cloud  than  to  adorn  his  Christian  ex- 
cellences, his  philosophic  hie ;  above  all,  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  hb  panegyrist  thinks  be 
excelled  all  men  of  that  time  ;  and  tor  his  benevolence  to 
all  who  came  to  him.  An  excellent  Christian  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  though  a  moderate  degree  of  Evangelical 
knowledge  in  that  age  would  easily  be  esteemed  prodigious, 
[and  havinof  with  several  others  professed  a  good  profession 
under  cruel  tortures,  he  at  length  received  the  crown  of 
martvTdora.]  Firmilian  asking  [a  young  Egyptian,  brought 
before  him  with  Pamphilus,]  what  was  his  country,  received 
for  answer,  "  Jerusalem."  Not  understanding  what  he 
meant  by  this,  he  tortured  him  for  an  explanation.  [The 
Martyr]  persisted  that  he  had  spoken  truth.  "  Where  is 
this  countrj'  of  yours  ?  "  "It  belongs  to  those  alone  who 
worship  the  true  Grod."  The  judge,  at  once  incensed  and 
perplexed,  after  various  torments,  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
headed. Twelve  martj-rs  suffered  [at  this  time.]  One 
of  them.  Porphyrins,  a  servant  of  Pamphilus,  begging  the 
favour  of  interment  for  [his  Master,]  was  ordered  to  be 
burned ;  and  was  heard  for  the  last  time,  when  the  flame 
began  to  reach  him,  calling  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  as 
his  helper.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Firmilian  also  himself, 
after  having  trodden  in  the  steps  of  Urbanus  in  shedding 
*  C.  X.  t  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  11.] 
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Christian  blood,  like  him  also  suffered  capitally  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the  persecution  re- 
laxing in  some  degree,*  the  multitude  of  the  confessors  in 
the  mines  of  Palestine  enjoyedsome  liberty,  and  even  erected 
some  places  of  public  worship.  The  president  of  the  province 
coming  among  them,  envied  them  the  small  cessation  of 
their  miseries,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  their  prejudice. 
Afterwards,  the  master  of  the  mines  coming  thither,  as  if  by 
an  imperial  rescript,  divided  the  sufferers  into  classes.  Some 
he  ordered  to  dwell  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Libanus ;  the  rest 
he  dispersed  and  harassed  with  various  drudgeries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Palestine.  Four  he  singled  out  for  the 
examination  of  the  military  commander,  who  burnt  them 
to  deatL  Silvanus,  a  bishop  of  great  piety,  John,  an 
Egyptian^  and  thirty-seven  others,  were  the  same  day  be- 
headed by  the  order  of  Maximin.  Of  John  it  is  remarked 
that  though  blind,  he  had  been,  like  the  rest,  cauterized 
and  debilitated  in  one  leg  by  a  hot  iron.  The  strength  of 
his  memory  was  admired  among  the  Christians  :  he  could 
at  pleasure  repeat  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament  many 
passages  in  Christian  assembUes.  But  the  fact  proves 
something  more  than  what  Eusebius  mentions,  namely, 
that  he  had  made  the  best  use  of  his  eyes  while  he  was 
possessed  of  them. 

And  here  we  close  the  account  from  Eusebius,  of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine.  For  eight  years  the  East,  with  little 
intermission,  groaned  under  the  most  heavy  persecution. 
In  the  West,  their  sufferings  abated  after  two  years.     The 

S)litical  changes  of  the  empire  account  for  the  difference, 
ut,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  Satan  was  permitted 
to  exert  his  mah'ce  in  the  keenest  manner  during  this  last 
of  the  Pagan  persecutions.  And  the  Divine  power  and 
wisdom,  in  still  preserving  a  real  Church  on  earth,  was 
never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  The  time  of  an  external  triumph  of  the  Church, 
under  Constantine,  was  at  hand.  Those,  who  look  at  out- 
ward things  alone,  may  be  tempted  to  think  how  much 
more  glorious  would  the  Chiu'ch  have  appeared  at  that 
time,  without  the  previous  desolations  of  Dioclesian's  per- 

♦  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  13.] 
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secation.  But  when  it  i>  considered  bow  much  Christian 
doctrine  had  dt:<rayed«  and  how  low  holy  practice  had  fallen, 
the  nece^dty  of  >*3  sharp  a  trial  to  purily  the  Church,  and 
fit  her  at  all  for  a  stare  of  pn>periry,  is  evident-  Other- 
wise, the  difference  between  Christians  and  Pagans  mi^t 
probably  have  been  little  more  than  a  name. 

I  know  it  is  common  tor  authors  to  represent  the  great 
declension  of  Christianity-  to  have  taken  place  only  after 
its  external  establishment  under  Constantine.  But  the 
evidence  of  history  has  compelled  me  to  dissent  from  this 
view  of  things.  In  feet  we  have  seen,  that  for  a  whole 
generation  previous  to  the  persecution,  few  mari^s  of 
superior  piety  appeared.  Scarce  a  luminary  of  godliness 
existed  ;  and  it  is  not  common  in  any  age  for  a  great  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  exhibited,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  some  remarkable  Saints*  Pastors,  and  Befbrmers. 
This  whole  period,  as  well  as  the  whole  scene  of  the  per- 
secution, is  verj-  barren  of  such  characters.  Xot  but  that 
many  precious  children  of  God  suffered  in  much  patience 
and  charit}*.  But  those  who  suffered  with  verj-  much  of 
a  different  spirit  found  no  pastor  to  discountenance  their 
self-will  and  talse  zeal ;  a  sure  sign  that  the  true  spirit  of 
mart\Tdom  was  less  pure  than  it  had  formeriy  been.  More- 
over, the  prevalence  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  decay  of  Evangelical  knowledge  on  the  other,  are 
equally  apparent.  Christ  crucified,  justification  purely 
by  faith,  and  the  effectual  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
together  with  humbling  views  of  man's  total  apostacy  and 
corruption,  these  were  ideas  at  least  verj'  faintly  impressed 
at  that  day  on  Christian  minds.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
Christian  faith  to  abound  without  Christian  doctrine. 
Moral  and  philosophical  and  monastical  instructions,  will 
not  effect  for  men  what  is  to  be  expected  from  Evangeli- 
cal doctrine.  And  if  the  faith  of  Christ  was  so  much 
declined  (and  its  decayed  state  ought  to  be  dated  from  about 
Decay  of  the  year  270),  we  need  not  wonder  that  such 
S^ity,  "*"  scenes  as  Eusebius  hints  at  without  any  cir- 
A.D.  270.  cumstantial  details,  took  place  in  the  Christian 
world.*  He  observes,  that  pastors  of  churches  were 
condemned  to  take  care  of  camels,  and  to  feed  the  em- 

*  C.  xii.  Martyr  of  Pal. 
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peror*s  horses.  Even  he,  who  was  far  from  seeing  in  a 
due  light  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  piety  in  their 
departure  from  the  faith,  was  struck  with  the  moral  effects, 
and  could  not  but  revere  the  Divine  justice,  in  giving 
unworthy  ministers  a  punishment  adapted  to  their  crimes. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  ambitious  spirit  of  many,  in  aspiring 
to  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  the  ill-judged  and  unlawftil 
ordinations ;  the  quarrels  among  confessors  themselves,  and 
the  contentions  excited  by  young  demagogues  in  the  very 
relics  of  the  persecuted  Church,  and  the  multiplied  evik 
which  their  vices  excited  among  Christians.  How  sadly 
must  the  Christian  world  have  declined,  which  could  thus 
conduct  itself  under  the  very  rod  of  Divine  vengeance  ? 
Yet  let  not  the  infidel  or  profane  world  triumph.  It  was 
not  Christianity,  but  the  departure  from  it,  which  brought 
on  these  evils ;  and  even  in  this  low  state  of  the  Church 
there  was  much  more  moral  virtue  than  could  be  found 
any  where  else  ;  and  the  charitable  spirit  of  many  in  suf- 
fering, showed  that  God  had  yet  a  Church  upon  earth. 
The  reader  is  however  now  prepared  to  conceive  aright  of 
the  state  of  the  Church,  when  Constantine  took  it  under 
his  protection,  and  to  judge  how  far  a  national  establish- 
ment was  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  it  in  future.  Of  this 
he  could  scarcely  judge  with  any  propriety,  unless  well 
informed  of  its  previous  spiritual  condition.  But  before 
we  enter  upon  this,  some  facts,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  persecution,  with  the  civil  state  of  the  Empire,  so 
far  as  it  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  with  the  manner  how  the  persecution  closed,  will  call 
for  our  attention. 

Of  all  the  martyrologies  of  this  persecution,  none  are 
more  replete  with  horror  than  those  which  describe  the 
sufferings  of  Taracus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus,  Martyrs  in 
at  Tarsus  *  in  Cilicia.  But  I  suppose  by  this  time,  ^'^^^^ 
the  reader  has  seen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  scenes  which 
admit  of  no  entertainment,  no  colouring,  no  embellishment. 
One  of  the  best  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  them  is,  that  here 
human  nature  is   discovered  in  the  height  of  its  enmity 

*  [Ruinart.  act.  mart.  sine.  p.  373,      The  first  examination  of  these. 
martyrs  took  place  at  Tarsus,  but  they  seem  to  have  l»een  put  to  deatli  at 
Anazarhus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.    See  Rumart's  n<lmonitio.] 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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against  God :  and  any  man  may  see  of  what  malignity  he 
is  capable,  if  left  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.     Hook- 
ed over  the  acts  of  these  martyrdoms,  which  are  rather  te- 
dious ;*  I  suppose  Mr.  Gibbon  also  did  the  same,  and  his 
remark  on  what  he  had  read,  is  this,  that  there  was  an 
asperity  of  behaviour  in  the  martyrs,  which  might  irritate 
the  magistrates.     But  are  words  to  be  compared  to  deeds  ? 
What  if  torments  so  terrible,  so  unprovoked,  inflicted  on 
innocent  and  worthy  citizens,  did  extort  a  few  passionate 
complaints  and  indignant  speeches  ?     This  was  the  case  I 
see  with  Andronicus,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  blameworthy 
which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative :  Is  this  an 
apology,  or  even  an  extenuation  for  such  barbarous  perse- 
cutions?    Taracus  firmly  owned  the  truth.      On  being 
asked,  whether  he  did  not  worship  two  gods,   because  he 
worshipped  Christ,  he  confessed  that  "  Christ  was   God| 
being  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  he  is  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tians ;  [through  whom  though  we  suffer  we  have  salvation.]f 
Probus,  on  being  required  to  sacrifice  to   Jupiter,  says, 
"  What  I  to  him  who  married  his  sister,  that  adulterer,  that 
unchaste  person,  as  all  the  poets  testify  ?"     In  such  testi- 
monies as  these,  truth  was  delivered  without  violation  rf 
decorum.     It  was  not  so  in  the  whole  of  these  scenes.  But 
enmity  knows  not  what  candour  means;   and  lest  such 
bigots  to  infidelity  as  Mr.  Gibbon  should  misconstrue  what 
I  have  said  of  the  great  decline  of  godliness  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  these  times,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  owned  in  their 
favour,  that  a  persecution,  which  intended  their  total  de 
struction,  was  carried  on  against  a  race  of  men,  who  were 
even  then,  with  all  their  faults,  the  most  loyal,  peaceable, 
and  worthy  citizens  in  the  whole  Empire. 

But  Providence  was  raising  up  a  Protector  for  the 
Church.  The  emperor  Constantius,  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  desired  his  partner  in  the  East,  Galerius,  to  send 
him  home  his  son  Constantine.  The  eastern  emperor, 
having  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  sent  him  at  last,  and 
the  son  arrived  in  Britain  just  in  time  to  see  his  father 
alive,  who  was  interred  at  Eboracum. J  Constantine  suc- 
ceeding, gave  the  most  perfect  toleration    to   Christians, 

*  See  Floury,  h.  ix.  [c.  1— C.] 
t   [«i  tv  Kol  wtUrxovr^s  ir«f<J/i^o.]  J  Now,  York. 
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through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.    Providence  was 
still  with  him  in  enlarging  his  kingdom,  that  like 
another  Cyrus,  he  might  give  peace  and  liberty  tine  the 
to  the  Church.     Rome  and  Italy  were  for  some  ^8*c^^ 
time  under  the  power  of  Maxentius,the  son  of  J^*"^ 
Dioclesian's  colleague  Maximian.      Tliis  prince 
attempted  the  chastity  of  a  Roman  matron,  who  by  suicide 
prevented  his  base  designs.     Had  she  been  a  Pagan,  like 
Lucretia,  her  impatience  under  the  hand  of  God  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  she  professed  Christianity ;  yet 
her  action  is  highly  praised  by  Eusebius,* — afresh  proof  of 
the  taste  of  the  times  in  reUgion.     But  Maxentius,  though 
a  tyrant  of  the  basest  character,  never  seems  to  have  been, 
strictly  speaking,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.     Con- 
stantine,  however,  at  length,  coming  from  France  into 
Italy,  subverted  his  kingdom,  and  became  sole  master  of 
the  Western  world.  It  was  in  his  expedition  against  Max- 
entius that  he  is  said  to  have  seen  the  miracle  of  the  Cross, 
the  consideration  of  which  will  more  properly  excite  our 
attention,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  religious  character 
and  proceedings  of  this  emperor.     Maximian  also,  whose 
daughter  Constantine  had  married,  after  various  attempts 
to  recover  the  power  which  by  the  influence  of  Dioclesian 
he  had  resigned,  was  put  to  death  by  his  son-in-law  for  at- 
tempting his  destruction. 

Galerius  f  himself,  in  the  year  310,  was  smitten  with  an 
incurable  disease  :  all  his  lower  parts  were  corrupted :  phy- 
sicians and  idols  were  applied  to  in  vain  :  an  in-   sufferings 
tolerable  stench  spread  itself  over  the  palace  of  ^^^^I}^^ 
Sardis,  where  he  resided :  he  was  devoured  by     '         ' 
worms :  and  in  a  situation  the  most  dreadful  he  continued 
a  whole  year.     Softened  at  length  by  his  suflerings,  he 
published,  in  the  year  311,  an  Edict,  by  which  ^.^j^^  ^^ 
he  took  off  the  persecution  from  the   Christians,   Oaienus, 
allowed  them  to  rebuild  their  places  of  worship, 
and  entreated  them  to  pray  for  his  health.     Thus  did  God 
himself  subdue  this  haughty  tyrant.     Prisons  were  opened, 
and  among  others  Donatus,  the  friend  of  Lactantius, J  who 
had  been  confined  six  years,  recovered  his  liberty. 

•  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  1 4,  et  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  1.  c.  04.] 
t  [Euseb.  viii,  c.  16,  and  17.]  J  De  Moit.  peisecut.  [c.  35.] 
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Galerius  had  exceeded  all  emperors  in  hostility  to 
Christ ;  but  who  can  fix  the  limit  of  human  passions  ?  His 
nephew  Maximin,  who  reigned  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
in  the  East,  was  even  his  superior  in  the  arts  of  persecu- 
tion. Paganism  was  expiring,  and  it  behoved  the  prince 
of  darkness  to  find  or  qualify  an  agent,  who  should  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  ground  with  persevering  assiduity. 

Maximin,*  equally  unmoved  by  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extorted  clemency  of 
Galerius  on  the  other,  suppressed  the  edict  of  the  latter, 
and  contented  himself  with  giving  verbal  orders  to  stop 
the  persecution.  The  praetorian  prefect  Sabinus,  however, 
declared  the  will  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  toleration, 
which  had  all  the  effect  his  humanity  wished.  The  pri- 
soners were  released,  the  confessors  were  freed  from  the 
mines,  the  highways  were  full  of  Christians,  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  to  God,  as  they  returned  to  their 
friends,  and  Christendom  at  length  wore  a  cheerful  aspect. 
Even  Pagans  were  melted  ;  and  many  who  had  joined  in  the 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name,  began  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  a  religion,  which  had  sustained  such  repeated 
and  such  formidable  attacks,  was  divine  and  invincible. 

But  this  calm  lasted  not  six  whole  months.f  Galerius, 
a  few  days  after  his  edict,  expired,  his  body  being  alto- 
gether corrupted.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  his  suflerings,  which  are  particularized  by 
Eusebius  J  and  Lactantius,§  it  is  perfectly  right  to  observe, 
that  he  who  delighted  so  long  to  make  men  feel  the  most 
exquisite  misery,  might  say  at  last  with  Adoni-bezek,|| 
"  As  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me."  Maximin 
attempted  to  succeed  him  in  his  dominions ;  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Licinius,  whom  Galerius  had  nominated  Augus- 
tus, and  who  took  possession  of  [the  European  provinces.] 
But  [Asia  Minor]  Syria  and  Egypt  with  their  dependen- 
cies remained  still  under  Maximin.  Here  he  renewed  the 
persecution  with  much  malevolence  and  artifice.  Under 
certain  pretences,  he  forbad  Christians  to  assemble  in  their 
churchyards,  and  then  he  privately  procured  petitions  from 

♦  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  1.]  t  Euseb.  b.  ix.  c.  2,  &c. 

t  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  10.]  §  [Lact.  de  inort.  i>ersec.  c.  tiii,] 
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various  cities,  which  desired  that  the  Christians  might  not 
be  encouraged  in  their  precincts.  This  was  a  refined  species 
of  policy,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Theotecnus,  the 
governor  of  Antioch.  This  man  had  hunted  the  Christians 
from  their  places  of  confinement,  and  had  caused  the 
deaths  of  many.*  He  now  set  up  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  and 
consecrated  the  idol  at  Antioch,  with  new  ceremonies. 
Jupiter  gave  out,  that  the  Christians  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  city,  and  Maximin  was  informed,  that  it  was  his 
duty,  both  on  motives  of  piety  and  of  policy,  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  All  the  other  magistrates  of  the  cities 
subject  to  Maximin,  acted  the  same  part  as  Theotecnus, 
and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  Pagan  inhabitants  begging 
the  expulsion  of  Christians.f 

Maximin,  furnished  with  plausible  pretences  for  renew- 
ing the  persecution,  commenced  it  again.  Through  every 
city  and  village,  idolatrous  priests  were  appointed,  and 
over  them  high-priests  of  a  new  institution,  who  applied 
themselves  with  great  diligence  to  the  support  of  declining 
paganism.  They  offered  sacrifices  with  great  assiduity. 
Persons  of  quality  filled  the  highest  offices  of  idolatry ; 
and  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  Christians  from  building 
places  of  worship,  or  from  following  their  religion  in  public 
or  private  ;  and  the  former  method  of  compelling  them  to 
sacrifice  was  renewed.  To  render  his  new  priests  more 
respectable,  Maximin  clothed  them  with  white  mantles, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  palace.  Incited 
by  the  example  of  the  tyrant,  all  the  Pagans  in  his  do- 
minions exerted  themselves  to  contrive  the  ruin  of  Chris' 
tians ;  and  human  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  stretch,  to 
invent  calumnies  in  support  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

When  falsehood  and  slander  are  paid  for  by  govern- 
ments, they  will  not  want  employers. 

Certain  fictitious  acts  of  Pilate  and  our  Saviour,  full  of 
blasphemy,^  were,  by  Maximin's  approbation,  circulated 
through  his  dominions,  with  orders  to  facilitate  the  publi- 
cation of  them  in  all  places,  and  to  direct  schoolmasters  to 
deliver  them  to  youth,  that  they  might  commit  them  to 

*   [Eiiseb.  ix.  c.  n,] 
t  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  4,  et  Dictmit.  ile  inort.  pcrsec.  c.  30.] 
X  [Eusob.  ix.  c.  5. 1 
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memor}'.  A  certain  officer  at  Damascus  also  engaged 
some  infamous  women  to  confess,  that  tbey  had  been 
Christians,  and  privy  to  the  lascivioos  practices  which  were 
committed  on  the  LordTs  day  in  their  assemblies.  These 
and  other  slanders  were  registered,  copied,  and  sent  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  authenticated  confession  of  these  womeii, 
and  he  circulated  them  through  his  dominions.  The  officer 
who  invented  this  calumny,  destroyed  himself  sometiiiie 
after  by  his  own  hand.*  But  a  specious  pretence  was  now 
given  for  augmenting  the  persecution.  Vfaximin,  afi^ting 
still  the  praise  of  clemency,  gave  orders  to  the  prefects 
not  to  take  away  the  lives  of  Christians,  but  to  punish  them 
with  loss  of  eyes,  and  various  amputations.  The  other 
abominations  of  this  tyrant,  dreadful  and  uncommon  as 
they  were,  come  not  within  our  province.  His  labours 
against  Christianity'  only  belong  to  our  subject.  Nor  did 
he  strictly  abstain  from  shedding  blood  at  this  season, 
though  one  would  think  the  experience  of  so  many  years 
should  have  taught  him,  as  well  as  the  other  tyrants,  that 
the  "  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church." 

There  appears,  however,  a  plan  of  polite  refinement  in 
this  renewed  persecution,  beyond  any  thing  which  had  yet 
Croekies  of  bccu  practised.  Maximin  did  not  now,  as  he  had 
Maximin.  ^q^^  formerly  under  Galerius,  slay  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  put  to  death  numbers  with  exquisite  torture.  A 
few  bishops  and  persons  of  Christian  renown  were  deprived 
of  life,  the  rest  were  harassed  by  every  other  kind  of  suffer- 
ing short  of  death,  and  no  arts  were  left  unemployed  to  root 
Christianity  out  of  the  mind,  and  educate  the  next  gene- 
ration in  a  confirmed  aversion  to  it.  The  decrees  of  cities 
against  Christians,  and  besides  these,  the  copies  of  imperial 
edicts  engraved  in  brazen  tables,  were  nailed  up  and  seen 
in  every  toMn.  Nothing  like  this  had  been  done  before. 
The  persecution,  in  this  its  last  stage,  had  arrived  at  the 
perfection  of  diabolical  ingenuity.  Children  in  their  schools 
daily  sounded  Jesus  and  Pilate,  and  other  things,  invented 
to  asperse  the  GospeLt 

A  rescript  of  the  emperors,  nailed  to  a  post  at  Tyre, 
manifests  with  what  pleasure  and  joy  he  had  received  the 
l>etition  of  that  city  aj^ainst  the  Christians.     It  venerates 

■    [  Kust'b.  ix.  f.  (I.i  t    [Euseb.  ix.  c.  7.] 
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Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  all  good ; 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  inhabitants  how  happily 
their  affairs  had  proceeded  since  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cients had  been  restored,  how  they  were  now  blest  with  good 
harvests,  had  no  plagues,  earthquakes  or  tempests,  and 
enjoyed  peace  through  the  empire ;  and  how  opposite  to  all 
this  the  case  had  been,  while  Christendom  prevailed.  He 
desires  that  such  as  persisted  still  in  their  error  should  be 
banished  from  Tyre,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
This  rescript  was  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  either  Maximin,  or  some  persons  about  him, 
were  men  of  capacity,  industry,  and  activity,  though  surely 
a  worse  cause  was  never  found  for  the  exertion  of  these 
talents. 

Never  were  Christian  minds  so  clouded  and  dispirited. 
Thus  low  did  God  suffer  his  Church  to  fall,  to  try  its 
faith,  and  to  purify  it  in  the  furnace.  Art  was  more 
poisonous  than  rage,  and  the  deceptions  seemed  calculated 
to  impose  (if  it  were  possible)  even  on  the  elect.  Very 
remarkable,  however,  was  the  Divine  testimony  to  his 
Church ;  at  this  time,  man's  extremity  was  the  opportunity 
in  which  the  truth  and  goodness  of  God  appeared  most  con- 
spicuous. There  were  doubtless  many  true  Christians  at 
that  time  wrestling  with  their  God,  to  appear  for  his 
Church,  and  he  did  so,  in  this  manner.  While  the  mes- 
sengers were  on  the  road  with  rescripts  similar  to  that  at 
Tyre,  a  drought  commenced,  famine  unexpected  oppressed 
the  dominions  of  Maximin  ;  then  followed  a  plague  with 
inflamed  ulcers.*  The  sores  spread  over  the  body,  but 
chiefly  affected  the  eyes  and  blinded  many.  And  the 
Armenians,  the  allies  and  neighbours  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  entered  into  a  war  with  Maximin  ;  they  were  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  Gospel,  and  Maximin,  by  extending 
his  persecution  to  them,  drew  on  their  hostility.  Thus 
were  the  boasts  of  Maximin  confounded.  The  plague  and 
famine  raged  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  and  multitudes 
lay  unburied.  The  Christians,  whose  piety  and  fear  of 
God  were  stirred  up  on  this  occasion,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  employed  themselves  in  doing  good,  every  day 
busying  themselves  in  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  burying 

*  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  8.] 
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In  the  year  313,  there  was  a  war  between  Licinius  and 
Maximin,  who  contended  each  for  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  the  East.     Before  the  decisive  battle,  Maximin 
vowed  to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory,     '   '^  ' 
he  would  abolish  the  Christian  name.    Licinius,  m  a  dream,"*^ 
was  directed  to  supplicate,  with  all  his  army,  the  supreme 
God,  in  a  solemn  manner.     Ife  gave  directions  to  his  sol- 
diers to  do  so,  and  they  prayed  in  the  field  of  battle,  using 
the  very  words  which  he  had  received  in  his  dream.     In  all 
this  the  reader  will  see  nothing  suspicious,  nothing  but  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  very  credible,  when  he  considers  that 
the  contest  between  Jehovah  and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  drawing  to  a  crisis.     Victory  decided  in  favour 
of  Licinius.     Maximin,  in  consequence  of  this,t  published 
a  cautious  decree,  in  which  he  forbad  the  molestation  of 
Christians,  but  did  not  allow  them  the  liberty  of  public 
worship.     Warned  by  former  experience  of  his  enmity,  the 
Christians  in  his  dommions  dared  not  to  assemble  themselves 
together.     Whilst  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,   ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,   xth  Pewe- 
who  published  a  complete  toleration  of  Chris-   ^^^^' 
tianity,  together  with  that  of  all  other  religions,  enjoyed 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

It  was  the  will  of  God  to  lay  his  hand  still  more  heavily 
on  the  tyrant.  Struck  J  with  rage  at  his  disappointments,  in 
the  sad  reverse  of  his  affairs  he  slew  many  priests  Death  of 
and  prophets  of  his  gods,  by  whose  enchant-  Maximin. 
ments  he  had  been  seduced  with  false  hopes  of  universal 
empire  in  the  East  ;  and  finding  most  probably  that  he 
gained  no  friends  among  Christians  by  his  late  edict,  he 
published  another  in  their  favour  as  full  and  complete  as 
that  of  Constantine  and  Licinius.  So  amazingly  were 
affairs  now  changed,  that  contending  emperors  courted  the 
favour  of  the  poor  persecuted  Christians.  Afler  this  he 
was  struck  with  a  sudden  plague  over  his  whole  body, 
pined  away  with  hunger,  fell  down  from  his  bed,  his  flesh 
being  so  wasted  away  by  a  secret  fire,  that  it  consumed 
and  dropped  off  from  his  bones  ;  his  eyes  started  out  of 
their  sockets  ;  and  in  his  distress  he  began  to  see  God 

•  Lact.  de  M.  P.  [c.  4€y,]  t  Euseb.  b.  ix.  c.  9. 

X  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  10.] 
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passing  judgment  on  him.*  Frantic  in  his  agonies,  he 
cried  out,  "  It  was  not  I,  but  others  who  did  it.'*  At  length, 
by  the  increasing  force  of  torment,  he  owned  his  guilt,  and 
every  now  and  then  implored  Christ,  that  he  would  com- 
passionate his  misery.  He  confessed  himself  vanquished, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.t 

Thus  closed  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  attacks  of 
Satan  on  the  Christian  Church.  Since  that  time  he  has 
never  been  able  to  persecute  Christians,  as  such,  within 
the  limits  of  Roman  civilization  in  Europe.  I  thought  the 
account  of  the  most  violent  attempt  to  eradicate  the  Grospel, 
ever  known,  deserved  to  be  distinctly  related.  If  some 
things  happened  more  approaching  to  tl»e  nature  of  miracles, 
than  ordinary  history  knows,  the  greatness  of  the  contest 
shows  at  once  the  propriety  of  such  signal  divine  interposi- 
tions, and  renders  them  more  credible.  The  present  age 
affects  a  scepticism  more  daring  than  any  pre^ding  one  : 
but  in  every  age  before  this,  all  pious  and  considerate  per^ 
sons  have  agreed  that  the  arm  of  Grod  was  lifVed  up  m  a 
wonderful  manner,  at  once  to  chastise  and  to  purily  his 
Church,  and  also  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  proudest  and  the  fiercest  of  his  enemies ;  till 
they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Gospel  was  divine, 
and  must  stand  in  the  earth  invincible  ;  that  the  most  High 
ruleth,  and  that  he  will  have  a  Church  in  the  world,  which 
will  glorify  him,  in  spite  of  earth  and  hell  united,  and  that 
this  Uhurch  contains  in  it  all  that  deser\'es  the  name  of  true 
wisdom  and  true  virtue. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  ON  ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT  UNDER  CONSTANTINE. 

This  emperor  from    early  life  had   some  predilection  in 

*  Lactantius  tells  us,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  poisoD, 
which  he  drank  in  his  fury.  But  I  think  Eusebius's  account  more  probable, 
because  Lactantius  allows  that  he  lived  four  days  under  torture.  [Be  mort. 
perscc.  c.  49.] 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  associates  of  Maximin  in  his  crimes, 
partook  also  of  his  punishments.  Among  these  Culcian,  the  bloody 
.  governor  of  Thebais,  and  Theotecnus,  are  distinguished.  His  enchanters 
were,  by  torments  under  the  authority  of  Licinius,  compelled  to  lay  ojien 
the  frauds  of  their  employers,  and  he  and  they,  with  all  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  tyrant,  were  destroyed.    [Euseb.  ix.  c.  11.] 
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favour  of  Christianity.  His  father  Constantius,  like 
Agrippa,  had  been  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  probably  the  same  fear  of  man  and  the  same  love  of 
the  worid  operated  as  a  check  upon  both.  This,  however,* 
we  are  informed  concerning  him,  that  he  condemned  the 
polytheism  of  the  times,  and  worshipped  one  God,  the 
maker  of  all  things ;  that  he  had  multitudes  of  Christians 
in  his  palace,  and  among  these,  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
who  openly  prayed  for  the  emperor.  The  knowledge  of 
these  things,  joined  to  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  moral  character  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the  other 
emperors,  must  have  made  some  impression  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  religion  on  the  intelligent  spirit  of  Constan- 
tine,  though  more  pungent  views  of  internal  depravity  and 
guilt  be  needful  to  induce  the  mind  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel-  But  even  a  worldly  mind  may  feel 
the  need  of  divine  assistance,  when  dubious  under  the 
prospect  of  important  secular  events :  And  Constantine 
marching  from  France  into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  on  an 
expedition,  which  was  likely  either  to  exalt  or  to  ruin  him, 
was  oppressed  with  anxiety.  Some  god  he  thought  need- 
fid  to  protect  him.  The  God  of  the  Christians  he  was  most 
inclined  to  respect ;  but  he  wanted  some  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  real  existence  and  power ;  and  he  neither  under- 
stood the  means  of  acquiring  this,  nor  could  he  be  content 
with  the  atheistic  indifference,  in  which  so  many  generals 
and  heroes  since  his  time  have  acquiesced.  He  prayed,  he 
implored  with  much  vehemence  and  importunity;  and 
God  left  him  not  unanswered.  While  he  was  marching 
with  his  forces,  in  the  afternoon,  the  trophy  of  the  Cross 
appeared  very  luminous  in  the  heavens,  higher  than  the 
sun,  with  this  inscription,  "  Conquer  by  this.^t  He  and 
his  soldiers  were  astonished  at  the  sight.  But  he  con- 
tinued pondering  on  the  event  till  night.  And  Christ 
appeared  to  him  when  asleep,  with  the  same  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  directed  him  to  make  use  of  the  sjrmbol  as  his 
military  ensign.  Constantine  obeyed,  and  the  cross  was 
henceforward  displayed  in  his  armies.J 

•  Euseb.  Life  of  Constantine,  [Book  i.  c.  17.] 
t  Tirif  wUa.     [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  1.  c.  28.] 
X   I  ^ive  the  narrative  of  Eusebius  as  concisely  as  iM)S8ible.     It  ih  proper 
to  ad<l,  that  he  tells  us  he  had  the  story  of  the  miraculous  appearance  in 
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CoDstantine,  who  hitherto  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
Christian  doctrine,  asked  the  pastors,*  who  this  God  was, 
or  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sign.  They  told  him,  that 
it  was  God,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  only  true  God,t 
that  the  sign  was  the  trophy  of  the  victory,  which  he  when 
on  earth  had  gained  over  death.  At  the  same  time  they 
explained  to  him  the  causes  of  his  coming,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  his  incarnation.  From  that  time  Constantine  firmly 
believed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  would  have  acted 
irrationaUy,  if  he  had  not ;  and  it  were  an  inexcusable 
want  of  candour  to  ascribe  to  motives  merely  political  a 
course  of  conduct  in  favour  of  Christianity,  in  which  he 
persevered  to  his  death ;  and  which  he  began  at  a  time 
when  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  cause  and  the  success 
of  his  arms,  as  connected  with  it,  were  extremely  dubious. 
He  began  after  this  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  zealously 
patronized  the  pastors  of  the  Church  all  his  days.  Whether 
he  really  loved  the  Gospel,  and  felt  its  influence  on  his  own 
heart,  is  a  doubtftd  question  ;  but  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
di\inely  true,  is  certain,  if  a  consistent  and  long  course  of 
actions  be  admitted  as  evidence. 

It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  describe  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary transactions  of  this  warlike  and  magnanimous  prince. 


the  heavens  from  the  emperor  himself  a  long  time  after,  and  that  oonfirmed 
hv  an  oath.  He,  who  is  determined  not  to  believe  Christianity  to  be 
divine,  will  doubtless  disbelieve  this  miracle,  from  the  same  spirit  which 
has  induced  him  to  liarden  his  heart  against  much  more  striking  evidence. 
With  such  a  one  I  would  not  converse  on  the  subiect.  But  to  those  who 
admit  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  if  any  such  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
miracle,  I  would  sa}',  that  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  admit  a 
divine  interposition  in  a  case  like  this,  especially  considering  the  important 
consequences,  than  to  deny  the  veracity  of  Eusebius  or  of  Constantine. 
On  the  fonner  view  Gotl  acts  like  himself,  condescending  to  hear  prayer, 
leading  the  mind  by  temporal  kindness  to  look  to  him  for  spiritual  blessings, 
and  confirming  the  ti-uth  of  his  own  religion  ;  on  the  latter,  two  men  not  of 
the  very  best,  but  surely  by  no  means  of  the  worst  character,  are  unreason- 
ably suspected  of  deliberate  perjuiy  or  falsehood.  [In  vit.  Const.  1.  I.e.  29.1 

*  [The  word  used  by  Eusebius  (lib.  1.  c.  32.)  is  tA^arat,  which  Cave  and 
Fleury  translate  bishops  :  but  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  use  the  word  as 
mercdy  meaning  any  baptized  i>erson,  and  tliat  is  probably  the  meaning 
here  ;  but  as  Sozomen,  relating  the  same  circumstance,  uses  the  word  hftin. 
Mihier  was  fully  justified  in  rendering  the  word  *  pastors,'  though  he  is  cen- 
»iircd  on  this  account  by  Maitland,  in  his  notes  on  this  century .1 

t  r  suspect  Eusebius  oxnresscs  here  his  own  sense  of  the  doctrine  of 
f  be  divinity  of  Christ,  whieli  will  be  considered  hi>i*cafter  :  his  words  are, 
toy  fxtv  €tyat  dcov ;  dca  t0  ci'Oi  kcu  fiovt*  fioyoytirfi  irai5a. 
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He  was  *  no  sooner  made  master  of  Rome  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Maxentius,  than  he  honoured  the  cross  by  putting 
a  spear  of  that  form  into  the  hand  of  the  statue  erected  for 
him  at  Eome.  He  now  built  churches,  and  showed  great 
beneficence  to  the  poor.  He  encouraged  the  meeting  of 
bishops,  in  synods,  he  honoured  them  with  his  presence, 
and  employed  himself  in  continually  aggrandizing  the 
Church.  In  the  mean  time  his  associate  in  the  East, 
Licinius,  began  to  persecute  it-t 

^Notwithstanding  the  proofs  which  this  man  had  had  of 
the  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  during  his 
contest  with  Maximin,  the  force  of  old  prejudices  imbibed 
under  Galerius  operated  at  length,  in  conjunction  with  the 
native  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  to  induce  him  to 
renew  the  persecution,§  He  prohibited  Christian  synods  in 
his  dominions,  expelled  believers  from  his  court,   and  for- 
bade the  women  to  attend  the  public  assemblies  of  men,  and 
ordered  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  separate  teachers 
of  their  own  sex.||  He  dismissed  from  his  armies  those  who 
refused  to  sacrifice,  and  forbad  any  supplies  to  be  afforded 
them  in  their  necessities.     He  proceeded  still  further.     He 
murdered  bishops,  and  destroyed  Churches.      At  Amasia 
in  Pontus,  his  cruelty  was  particularly  distinguished.     He 
used  enchantments,  and  once  more  Satan  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  recover  by  his  means  the  ground  he  had  lost. 
It  was  not  probable  that  Licinius  should  take  these    teps 
without  quarrelling  with  Constantine,  and  a  war  soon  com- 
menced between  the  two  princes.     Licinius  put  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  Gospel  on  the  event  of  war.     It  was  an 
unwarranted  appeal,  but  God  answered  him  in      a.d. 
his  own  way.     He  lost  in  the  issue  both  his  em-  *^  &  325. 
pire  and  his  life.     It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  Constan- 
tine's  soldiers,  who  parted  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  in 
battle  to  save  his  life,  lost  it,  while  he,  who  in  his  room 
supported  and  upheld  the  banner,  was  preserved.^  It  were 

*  Hb  victory  over  the  tyrant  was  providentially  striking  ;  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  Maxentius,  and  the  failure  of  the  heathen  oracles,  which  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed  against  Constantine,  are  no  less  remarkable.  But 
this  is  civU  history. 

t  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1. 1.  c.  40,  42,  43,  44,  and  61.] 

J  [Euseb.  X.  c.  8.1  §  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constant.  1.  1.  c.  63  and  4.] 

II   [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constant.  1.  2.  c.  1,  2,  6,  and  16.] 

If  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  2.  c.  9.] 
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to  be  wished,  that  there  had  been  as  much  zeal  at  this  time 
to  support  the  doctrines  and  realize  the  power  of  the  cross 
as  there  was  to  honour  its  formalities.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case. 

For  neither  in  Constantine,  nor  in  his  favourite  bishops, 
nor  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  church,  can  we  see 
much  of  the  spirit  of  godliness.  Pompous  apparatus, 
augmented  superstitions  and  unmeaning  forms  of  piety, 
much  show  and  little  substance,  appears.  This  is  the  im- 
pression, which  the  account  given  by  Eusebius  has  left  on 
my  mind.  As  the  matter  of  my  history  is  very  scanty  here, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  compress  it  into  a  small  compass, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  catch  the  face  of  Christianity  at  this 
period,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  complete  under^ 
standing  of  the  great  controversy,  which  must  soon  arrest 
our  attention. 

If  we  look  at  the  external  appearance  of  Christianity, 
nothing  can  be  more  splendid.  An  emperor,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  only  divine  religion,  by  edicts 
restores  to  the  Church  every  thing  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived,  indemnifies  those  who  had  suffered,  honours  the 
pastors  exceedingly,  recommends  to  governors  of  provinces 
to  promote  the  Gospel  ;*  and  though  he  will  neither  oblige 
them  nor  any  others  to  profess  it,  yet  he  forbids  them  to 
make  use  of  the  sacrifices  commonly  made  by  prefects; 
he  erects  churches  exceedingly  sumptuous  and  ornamental, 
with  distinctions  of  the  parts  corresponding  in  some  mea- 
sure to  those  in  Solomon's  Temple,  discovers  with  much 
zeal  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  real  or  pre- 
tended, and  honours  it  with  a  most  expensive  sacred 
edifice.  His  mother  Helena  fills  the  whole  Homan  world 
with  her  munificent  acts  in  support  of  religion  ;  and  after 
erecting  churches,  and  travelling  from  place  to  place  to 
evidence  her  zeal,  dies  before  her  son,  aged  eighty  years. 
Nor  is  the  Christian  cause  neglected  even  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  Constantine  t  zealously 
pleads,  in  a  letter  to  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  dominions :  he  destroys  idol-temples,  prohibits 
impious  pagan  rites,  puts  an  end  to  the  savage  fights  of 

*  [W.  1.  2.  c.  20,  21,  44,  45  and  56,  and  lib.  3.  c.  25,  &c.] 
t  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  4.  c,  0,  &c.] 
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gladiators,  stands  up  with  respectful  silence  to  hear  the 
sermon  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  the  historian  ;* 
furnishes  him  with  the  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
use  of  the  churches,  orders  the  observation  of  the  festivals 
of  martyrs,  has  prayers  and  reading  of  the  Scripture  at  his 
court,  dedicates  churches  with  great  solemnity,  makes 
Christian  orations  himself,  one  of  which  of  a  considerable 
length  is  preserved  by  the  historian,  his  favourite  bishop, 
directs  the  sacred  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  which 
he  adds  that  of  Friday  also,  the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
and  teaches  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  pray  by  a  short 
form  made  for  their  uscf 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  throw  any  shade  on  this  pic- 
ture ;  but  though  the  abolition  of  lewd,  impious,  and 
inhuman  customs  must  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
society,  and  though  the  benefits  of  Christianity,  compared 
with  paganism,  to  the  world,  appear  very  strong  by  these 
means ;  yet  all  this,  if  sound  principle  be  wanting,  is  but 
form  and  shadow.  As  it  was  diflScult  to  clear  Origen  of 
depreciating  the  divinity  of  Christ,  so  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  exculpate  Eusebius,  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite  author.  Not  to  anticipate  what  will  more  pro- 
perly pass  under  examination  hereafter,  there  seems  to 
have  been  both  in  Eusebius  and  some  of  his  friends,  and 
probably  in  the  emperor  himself,  a  disposition,  of  which 
perhaps  they  were  not  conscious,  to  lessen  the  honours  of 
the  Son  of  God.  In  his  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church  at  Tyre,  he  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the 
second  cause,  and  seems  very  careful  to  give  the  supreme 
title  exclusively  to  the  Father.  His  sermons  breathe  little 
of  Christianity,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  He  largely 
assies  various  causes  for  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world,  and  though  among  these  he  gives  some  place  to  the 
work  of  redemption  and  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  speaks  of  them 
slightly,  and  as  it  were  by  the  bye.  I  have  observed  also, 
that,  in  one  place  of  his  writing,  he  speaks  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate manner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  is  so  rhetorical,  and  indistinct  in  his  theo- 
logical discourses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any  deter- 
minate propositions  from  his  writings. 

♦  [Id.  1.  4.  c.  25,  33  and  36.]  t  [Id.  1.  4.  c  18—20.] 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  great  defectiveness  of  doc- 
trine would  not  &il  to  influence  practice.  External  piety 
flourished,  monastic  societies  in  particular  places  were 
also  growing ;  but  fidth,  love,  heavenly-mindedness,  appear 
very  rare ;  yet,  among  the  poor  and  obscure  Christians 
I  hope  there  was  far  more  godliness  than  could  be  seen  at 
courts,  and  among  bishops  and  persons  of  eminence.  The 
doctrine  of  real  conversion  was  very  much  lost,  or  external 
baptism  was  placed  in  its  stead ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  the  true  practical  use  of  a 
crucified  Sanour  for  troubled  consciences,  were  scarcely 
to  be  seen  at  this  time.  There  was  much  outward  religion, 
but  this  could  not  make  men  saints  in  heart  and  life.  The 
worst  part  of  the  character  of  Constantine,  is,  that  as  he 
gr^w  older,  he  grew  more  culpable,  oppressive  in  his  own 
family,  oppressive  to  the  government,  oppressive  by  eastern 
superfluous  magnificence ;  and  the  facts  to  be  displayed 
will  show,  how  little  true  humility  and  charity  were  now 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  while  superstition  and  self- 
righteousness  were  making  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  real 
Gi^spel  of  Christ  was  hidden  from  men  who  professed  it. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists,*  as  its  history  throws  some 
light  on  the  matters  of  Christians,  will  deserve  a  few 
wonls  in  this  place.  During  the  cessation  of  the  jv^^ 
j>ersecution  in  the  West,  while  it  raged  still  in 
the  East, — on  the  death  of  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage, 
a  council  of  neighbouring  bishops  was  called  for  the 
apjKiintraent  of  his  successor.  The  council  was  thinner 
thc^in  had  Wn  usual,  through  the  management  of  Botnis 
and  Celesius,  two  persons  who  aspired  to  the  office,  whose 
ambition  was  however  disappointed,  the  election  falling 
on  Cax^ilian  the  deacon.  All  that  was  essential  in  the 
ap^xiiiitment  of  a  bishop  was  obser\ed  in  this  transaction ; 
fur  Caxulian  had  confessedly  the  suffirage  of  the  whole 
church.  The  two  disappointed  persons  protested  against 
the  election,  and  were  joined  by  Lucilla,  a  rich  lady,  who 
for  a  long  time  before  had  been  too  haughty  to  submit  to 
discipline.     One  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae,  who  had  been 

*  [Excerpt,  ad  Donatist.  historiam  pertinent,  in  Augustin.  Op.  torn.  U- 
p.  24-kt.  {Va\,  Ben.  ito.  Ven.>  et  Optatus  de  schism.  Donatist.  ap.  Lardner, 
vol.  i.  c.  l»7.  Oil.  4to.] 
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a  schismatic  before  this  time,  offered  himself  as  the  chief 
of  the  faction.  A  number  of  bishops  co-operated  with 
him,  piqued  that  they  had  not  been  called  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Caecilian.  Seventy  bishops,  a  number  of  whom 
had  been  traditors,*  met  thus  together  at  Carthage,  to 
depose  CseciUan. 

The  reader  will  conceive  in  a  strong  light,  how  corrupt 
the  pastors  of  the  Afirican  church  must  have  been  at  that 
time,  when  such  a  number  met  to  impose  a  bishop  on  the 
Church  of  Carthage  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
Christians  at  that  place,  and  were  at  the  same  time  unable 
to  object  any  one  crime,  or  support  the  least  material 
accusation  against  the  pastor,  who  had  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Yet  they  persevered,  and  ordained  one  Majorinus, 
a  servant  of  the  factious  lady,  who,  to  support  the  ordi- 
nation, gave  large  sums  of  money,  which  the  bishops 
divided  among  themselves. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  Donatist  schism, 
the  second  class  of  dissenters  who  have  appeared  in  the 
records  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  in  their  origin,  so  in  their 
manners  and  spirit  all  along,  they  seem  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  first  class,  the  Novatian,  which  still 
existed.  With  these  a  degree  of  real  spirituality  existed ; 
whereas  with  the  Donatist,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any.f 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Constan- 
tine's  proceedings  in  regard  to  this  sect.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  a  great  respect  for  whatever  he  conceived  to  be 
Christian.  With  much  candour  and  patience  he  examined 
and  re-examined  the  case  of  the  Donatists ;  and  the  issue 
was  constantly  to  their  disgrace.  They  stirred  up  magis- 
trates to  deprive  the  Christian  pastors  of  the  benefit  of  the 
imperial  laws,  by  which  they  were  exempted  from  public 
offices,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  their  churches, 
till  the  emperor  was  at  last  provoked  to   confiscate  the 

E laces  of  their  assemblies.     Silvanus,  one  of  the  Donatist 
ishops,  being  convicted  of  having  delivered  up  the  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  of  being  simoniacally  ordained  a  bishop, 

•  A  name  of  infamy  given  to  those  who  to  save  their  lives  in  the 
persecution,  had  delivered  the  Scriptures  or  goods  of  the  chui-ch  to  the 
persecuting  powers.  t  Floury,  h.  ix.  [c.  34.] 
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and  of  hRTin^  deprived  the  Christians  of  tbeir  dmrch, 
was  sent  into  banishment,  with  some  others  of  the  &ction. 
Yet  snch  was  the  kindness  of  Constantine  toward  the 
Christian  name,  that  he  recalled  them  from  their  banisfa- 
ment,  and  granted  religions  toleration  to  the  paity,  of 
which  lenity  they  continued  to  make  an  unworthy  use. 

How  corrupt  is  human  nature !  The  Church  has  out- 
ward peace,  and  even  prosperity.  Yet  feuds,  contentioDs, 
and  the  most  unworthy  spirit  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
appear  very  prevalent.  ^  ungrateAil  were  men  tor  that 
admirable  administraticwi  of  Providence,  which  as  we  have 
seen  now  took  place  in  their  favour.  Another  scourge 
seemed  quickly  n€cessaryy  a  scourge  generated  from  their 
own  vices  indeed,  though  evidently  of  divine  appointment 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  Church.  Satan  saw  his  time ; 
pure  doctrinal  truth  was  now  too  commonly  mere  speco- 
lation.  Men  were  ripe  for  a  perversion  of  doctrine,  homer 
or  ambiguous  views  of  Christ  were  secretly  rising  amidst 
the  Platonic  studies  of  learned  men.  Chigen  gave  the 
fir^  handle :  Eusebius  the  historian  with  cautious  pru- 
dence was  fomenting  the  evil.  And  at  length  a  bold  and 
open  assault  was  made  against  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of 
God«  and  persecution  was  stirred  up  against  ChristiaDS 
by  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  The  people  of 
God  were  exennsed.  refined,  and  improved ;  while  the 
Christian  wwld  at  large  was  torn  in  pieces  with  violence, 
intrisrue«  and  scandalous  animosities,  to  the  grief  of  all  who 
loved  the  Son  of  God,  and  walked  in  his  ways  in  godly 
simplicity. 


CHAP.  m. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY,  TILL  TBE 
DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINK.* 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  sufiered  martyrdom  under 
the  Dioclesian  persecution.  Numbers  had  recanted  at  that 
time  to  save  their  lives,  and  among  the  rest  Meletius,  an 
Eg)-ptian  bishop.  This  man  was  of  a  sehismatical  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  having  been  deposed  by  Peter  before 

*  SxTtitr*,  1.  .=>  an.i  •>. 
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his  martyrdom,  he  separated  himself,  continued  bishop  on 
his  own  plan,  ordained  others,  and  gave  rise  to  the  third 
species  of  Dissenters  :  THAT  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
Meletian  party  ;  for  they  are  not  charged  with  corruption 
in  their  doctrine.  Nor  was  this  the  only  person  who  dis- 
turbed the  Church,  and  exercised  the  patience  of  Peter. 
Arius  of  Alexandria,  in  his  beginnings,  was  a  promising 
character,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  Meletian  party,  he 
espoused  their  cause.  Sometime  after,  he  left  it,  and  re- 
conciled himself  to  Peter,  and  was  by  him  ordained  deacon  : 
but  condemning  the  bishop's  severity  in  rejecting  the  Me- 
letian baptism,  and  exhibiting  a  restless  and  factious  spirit, 
he  was  again  expelled  from  the  Church.  After  which  Peter 
was  called  to  his  rest  by  martyrdom.  He  was,  like  Cyprian, 
too  severe  in  rejecting  the  baptism  of  schismatics  and  here- 
tics, but  his  zeal  was  doubtless  from  a  desire  of  preserving 
the  uniformity  of  Christian  faith,  and  he  did  not  live  to  see 
still  stronger  proofs  of  that  turbulent  and  contentious  spirit 
in  his  deacon,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Arius  so  fa- 
mous in  history. 

Achillas  had  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  :  and  from  him 
Arius,  by  submissions,  again  obtained  favour.  Under- 
standing and  capacity  will  command  respect,  character 
and  these  were  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Arius  "^^^^ 
in  a  great  degree.  He  was  by  nature  formed  to  deceive. 
In  his  behaviour  and  manner  of  life  he  was  severe  and 
grave  ;  in  his  person  tall  and  venerable  ;  and  in  his  dress 
almost  monastic.  He  was  agreeable  and  captivating  in 
conversation,  and  well  skilled  in  logic  and  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  himian  mind,  then  fashionable  in  the 
world.* 

Such  was  the  famous  Arius,  who  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  most  powerfiil  heresies  that  ever  afflicted  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  of  whom  Cicero*s  words,  with  little  variation, 
in  his  masterly  character  of  CatUine,t  might  be  delivered  ; 
**  had  he  not  possessed  some  apparent  virtues,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  form  so  great  a  design,  nor  to  have 
proved  so  formidable  an  adversary."     He,  who  does  much 

*  Sozomen,  b.  [1.  c.  15.  and  Epiphan.  contra  Hares,  c.  69.  23.] 
t  See  his  Oration  pro  Cflelio. — Neque  nnqunm  ex  illo  tani  sceleratus 
impetus  extitissct,  nisi  tot  vitiorum  tanta  immanitas  qiiilnisHam  fac'ilitatis 
et  patient !aD  radicihus  niteretur. 

•2  L  2 
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II  "nsr  -Mjr-i  -«:»  iT'i^  unKT'air  "iian  n  icnanw  necmiie 
-ft-n  11!'.^*  L?*  lai  I  csdttT  ronL'  "^aara  nf  i!»  nwri,  sod 
^;»-  iiT  *=ir  m    ant   a•'w^  -tj    difer^ir  rimriaies.  c  ^ 

rxTrr  TTST  Ti  "I2tr    -  »*^r:^Tirr^gT   tTHT'HL         \  r^HTiatr.  12*  SOC- 

r^sKiT  iT  ^-"n!Ta>^  mi[fcr  r  inssamrrn*^  T^iasex  Arn2«  whi 
T'Sfc'iT;.  silt.  WJ»-^jr^i  ""^T*-   TsarsrvrirL  if   MOisiE^t  tra  tot 

Txmi  ^riiei  Tti;  SiU  cr  sri^i  '«:s^  dul  "Hik  lie  'vrv  o^nble  ct 
TTToii  ir  nr  ^n^i.   bul  iiar  m  ^wr^  i  !yacar»,  jcd  mnable 

zsit  ismsrasst  it  X^f^uuh^  n  Trutrarmr  ioia:  tkood«  vv 
jnmiL  imit  'vtci  h  Tsif  :^iir*:!2^  Xttrsi'flatrr  r:q2<i»i  liim  at 
Vntf^r  i!."w«n'^  »!'■  TTTTT>r_  7:  rnmeni  nd  ia  t^kiaiting 
nni:T?i  Anui  hii£  zm  :?es:  nf  ii»  :i£rw.*  be  affrmed  that 
rter-  ▼*=-  ML  imi.Ti  n  "aif  Trnnrj.  Arra*  t^Titrry  that 
^  ":i>ai.-c  iinr:»fmrti*£  Sic^ZhcisiL.  «irs^  mamtained 
tit;  -ixr^iDf  iri3!*i  >  :ci:»:!sr^  t:  "liiis:  bif«y.  aad  saxL  **  If 
^in  Ficirrr  SitTic  lii:  S.C-  Tirr  SetT'CTc-z:  "M^^  a  l^^inniaff  of 
■iXbCcCii^f  :  2»tc*!»f  r:  'r^  tTyi^-  rryr^:^  ▼a*  a  lixDe  when  he 

I  biTT  £TTVii  ibe  liLmijrc  rr:cr  rbz  rrc-  histonans  rather 
wiri  a  TJrw  T.:  ^^:cre^:  ldL  rx^^vo^rfje  tbesu  than  Irom  a 
5:::cT:t;*n*:c  tit:  :ij>  C->rcTt  irrs^e  zr>:n  Alexanders  zeal 
r.:  whbjCiZii  tbe  ^rwri  :c  Ariizijcs-  Fc-r  it  mieht  have 
cdsizaTcc  fr:c:  hi>  :r:b:iS:x  ic^  ii:  c^iieraL  before  Arius 
h»i  ye:  di?ci:x'^y  rvr»:A:be>i  h:>  r-ccxx;*-  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Ar::2<  eTi3ci::*y  >pa:  on  the  o.-m^aoo  nwk  of  all  heresies,— 
a  de>ire  C4  explaining  by  our  reason  the  modes  of  things 
which  we  are  nequii^  to  believe  on  divine  testimony 
alone.  Many  of  the  clergy  joined  the  disputatious  pres- 
byter, and  it  was  no  longer  in  Alexanders  power  to  pre- 
vent a  solemn  cognizance  of  the  cause.  He  was  himself 
cautious  and  slow  in  his  proceedings  ;  J  while  many  persons 

SoioDMn.  K  I.e.  15.         -t-  Srorate?,  1.  5.         ♦  SoxomeD,  I.  [c- 15] 
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of  a  grave  cast,  and  able  and  eloquent,  like  Arius,  espoused 
and  fostered  the  infant  heresy.  Arius  preached  diligently 
at  his  church,  diffused  his  opinions  in  all  companies,  and 
gained  over  many  of  the  common  people  ;  a  number  of 
women  who  had  professed  virginity  espoused  his  cause  ; 
and  Alexander  saw  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church 
undermined  continually.*  Lenient  measures  and  argumen- 
tative methods  having  been  tried  in  vain,  he  summoned  a 
synod  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Alexandria,  condemned 
Arius's  doctrine,  and  expelled  him  from  the  Church,  with 
nine  of  his  adherents. 

What  Arius  really  held  may  be  distinctly  stated  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies.  Already 
some  secret  and  ambiguous  attempts  had  been  Arianism: 
made  to  lessen  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  ^*>»* ' 
of  God.  While  his  eternity  was  admitted  by  Eusebius  the 
historian,  he  yet  was  not  willing  to  own  him  co-equal  with 
the  Father.  Arius  went  greater  lengths  :  he  said,  That 
the  Son  proceeded  out  of  a  state  of  non-existence  ;  that  he 
was  not  before  he  was  made  ;  that  He,  who  is  without  be- 
ginning, has  set  his  Son  as  the  beginning  of  things  that  are 
made,  and  that  God  made  one,  whom  he  called  Word,  Son, 
and  Wisdom,  by  whom  he  did  create  us.  From  these, 
and  such-like  expressions,  it  is  evident  what  Arianism  pro- 
perly is  :  for  the  epistle  of  Arius  himself,')'  preserved  by 
Theodoret,  represents  his  views  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
adversaries  have  done,  and  proves  that  no  injustice  was  done 
to  him  in  this  respect.J 

*  Theod.  b.  1.  c.  2.  See  Cave's  Life  of  Athanasius.  [p.  45.  £d.  fbl.  1683.] 
t  Theod.  b.  1.  c.  6. 

t  I  shall  give  the  reader  the  epistle  at  length,  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  the 
controversy.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  fragment  we  have  of  his  writings,  and 
it  is  therefove  the  most  authentic  of  all  records*  to  decide  the  question, 
what  Arianism  is. 

The  epistle  of  Arius  to  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

"  To  my  [very  dear]  lord,  the  faithful  man  of  Grod,  the  orthodox  Euse- 
bius, Arius  persecuted  by  father  ^  Alexander  unjustly,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  which  conquers  all  thin^,  of  which  you  are  the  defender  ;  joy  in 
the  Lord  !  My  father  Ammonius  coming  to  Nicomedia,  it  appeared  to  me 
my  duty  to  address  vou  by  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform  your 
[native]  charity  and  kind  disposition,  which  you  have  towards  the  brethren, 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  his  Christ,  that  the  bishop  harasses  and  persecutes 

y 

1  [tow  wait  a. 1 
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we  must  look  for  those,  though  they  are  hard  to  be  founds 
who  feared  Grod,  and  whose  history  alone  is  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  The  principles  of  Anus  exclude  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  by  the  fullest  light  of  antiquity  their  actions 
also  exclude  them  from  being  numbered  among  the  sound, 
faithful,  intelligent  followers  of  Jesus. 

The  Christian  world  now  became  the  scene  of  animosity 
and  contention.  The  orthodox  and  the  heretical  did  each 
their  utmost  to  support  their  several  pretensions :  practical 
religion  was  too  much  forgotten  by  both  sides ;  and  the 
former,  from  the  want,  or  at  least  from  the  very  low  state 
of  experimental  religion,  were  deprived  of  the  very  best 
method  of  supporting  the  truth,  by  showing  its  necessary 
connexion  with  the  foundation  of  true  piety  and  virtue. 
The  *  Gentiles  beheld  the  contest  and  triumphed ;  and  on 
their  theatres  they  ridiculed  the  contentions  of  Christians, 
to  which  their  long  and  grievous  provocations  of  their 
God  had  justly  exposed  them.  Alexander  repeatedly,  in 
letters  and  appeals,  maintained  his  cause,  and  so  far  as 
speculative  argumentation  can  do  it,  he  proved  his  point 
from  the  Scriptures  :  while  Arius  strengthened  himself  by 
forming  alliances  with  various  bishops,  and  particularly 
with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,t  who  supported  Arianism 
with  all  his  might.  He  had  been  translated  from  Bervtus 
in  Syria,  and  by  living  in  the  metropolis,  (for  there  Con- 
stantine  resided  much;  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  emperor.  Near  an  hundred  bishops 
in  a  second  synod  at  Alexandria  condemned  Arius,  who 
was  now  obliged  to  quit  that  place,  and  try  to  gain  sup- 
porters in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

In  the  year  324,  Constantine  X  being  at  Nicomedia,  and 
intending  to  make  a  farther  progress  into  the  East,  was 
prevented  by  the  news  of  these  contentions.  So  important 
were  Christian  affairs  now  gro¥m,  at  a  time  when  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  find  any  eminent  spirit  of  genuine  piety. 
The  emperor  sincerely  strove  to  make  up  the  breach :  for 
his  regard  for  Christianity  in  general  was  doubtless  sincere  ; 
but  it  is    not  in    ecclesiastical  proceedings    that  we  can 

*  I  use  the  language  of  the  times,  in  calling  the  Pagan  world  Gentiles. 
fSocrat.  1.  c.  O.l 

i  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  the  historian. 
J  [Socrat.  I.e.  7.1 


:  -~  -■.'     t=^  ni   :ETi:H  :         lcent.  iv. 

_-•  -.-  ^  t-a:-  :  "HUT  itiaerTTorc  sn-i  diacemment  tor 
•.".._    z     -  _  '^.T'-  i*r    ^  -    .'i>^7  Tvz.v'arned.      He  wrote 

•  "2  ■  _i.7:jj:  T-  :zi  Jj"*ii>»  Tijzrei  ">::h.  expressed  ha 
..-.^  -  .""    :::  .-    .^r^-^^'-'^T^.    siiii  tu:  .iz::»rii  norhina".     He 

•  —  --ir  c*^  •  :•  Hi.'>='.>  :lsi«  c  z  C:riu"t>a,  one  wbise 
^  .-.:  -cu   :-T~     IjC  ^r-^::    ::<"_iiri->-*r:i  :::  the  late  perse- 

,r.  'TSw      r.  -  _?     :  >:.  -  irv:  *•  :!Lak-r  "r  :h^  breach  ;  but 

-  s-^  i::^^  ^*:  -  ^  7":r  ~t  :«ir^c-*  Trr^r  :':rmed.  and  were 
iir-vri-'-.      -^   -  ;      ::  -•  —  Ts^  -  •-  7^^K^:^iiIlanrm  both 

-  *^—  '  _:  -iz«-  ■  i:::r  «!->•-  .  iz«i  :t  wi>  not  in  the 
'V  «  -•  :  ^  V  :  -I  >  ""-I  "7-::::  iz-i  rt:ace.  ro  sacrifice 
"-*:  •  ^:i=--  ^  "Ir  _r-*  cs.srrZT.  "  ^".""z  1  iTX'd  conscience, 
:  ■•  -  •  -  :  -.  "^  •  ;-*-.^  >  -^-7  z:j>*  h^ve  bee-n  of  pn> 
i:   —T^  •   ~:       y  •  ■:     ••'  —="   f  :rcTczr.vi:  was  not  a  trifle* 
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J  :<r:.i.:-:if.  -:.  v  -  .  i  -:^  >^:i*^t:.:!i  :t  >'viTnmomii2'  the 
s..".    r  ■:•--  t:i  It:   ^irs-.K:.  J:  1.^:1 :  md  rht  Nictne  Coun- 

T:t:  :■>■:•  r:>v  ;•;.!.-■■--:  -^in  lL  Tar*«  :t  rhe  Christian 
V  ■*-•■.  Ti'v"  L*  N'.'^  .:i  ri*-77^  LZ'i  :he:r  n-jinbcr,  ac- 
-r:  '^  *  *!•:  ^.'-.'--.--z*  r  A 'i.L:LJ:i:  ■;>>•*  who  wa>  present, 
5^v.  .:•■■-.  ~  -:---  :  _T-.:^-.i  !-"•*  t  ^ci'c-=n.  Ot'  rhcse,  if 
-r-  ":.:  :r  . :  :  7':.  ^-^rr  --^ '  "->  A-.ir  r..>r:riarL.  rwfnt}'- 
-v  :-;•■..-.-•:  ":-  :  i ^sr  .  ■:  Ar.->  .  ::i-::^  ziokr  rhc  minorit}* 
»^-  :-N-.  7»:  'LI'  Ls  .:  11=-.  --n.v  z:.}zy  rrvsbyters  were 
-:..'•:  >-.v:>  :i.'t  '>!  y>-  ::  >  "  *  y.r:rti"rV  rhar  rhe  whole 
--->:?  ;:  T-iTS.Q*  i>r<ii:.r.i  '.z  :iz  j'/'jucil  was  les^  than 

Tirv  zi-r  -z  :i-r  ;.>jr  325.  "x.r^  Tirsrorted  to  Xice 
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A:::Lr.:::-  w>>  er-j-ViT^-^i  bv  the  attempts  of  some 

7«y:vh^r!s.    -ah"   ir-r-rAT^xi  amoni:  them:  some 

::  ::  x.=.:>r."  tr.-.j-  i uri.sir^"  concernini:  Christi- 

.rr.cr^  ^.>:::2i:  :.:  -.r.vo.ve  inc  Lrinstians  in  a 

. :  virbA!  s:ib:"..::c>,  ?.rA  to  crA-y  the  mutual  contra- 

:is  ;t  tht    ty.*:we:>i  ot  Christ.     One  oi  them  distin- 
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guished  himself  above  the  rest  by  the  pomp  and  arfogancy 
of  his  pretensions,  and  derided  the  clergy  as  ignorant  and 
illiterate.  On  this  occasion  an  old  Christian,  who  had 
suffered  with  magnanimous  constancy  during  the  late  per- 
secutions, though  unacquainted  with  logical  forms,  under- 
took to  contend  with  the  philosopher.  Those  who  were 
more  earnest  to  gratify  cunosity  tnan  to  investigate  truth, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  old  man's  expence ; 
while  serious  spirits  were  distressed  to  see  a  contest  appa- 
rently so  unequal.  Respect  for  the  man,  however,  induced 
them  to  permit  him  to  engage ;  and  he  immediately  ad- 
dressed the  philosopher  in  these  terms :  "  Hear,  philo- 
sopher, says  he,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,  who  made  all  these  things  by  the 
power  of  his  Word,  and  confirmed  them  by  the  holiness  of 
his  Spirit.  This  Word,  whom  we  call  the  Son  of  God, 
compassionating  the  sons  of  men  involved  in  error  and 
wickedness,  chose  to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  to  converse  with 
men,  and  to  die  for  them  ;  and  he  will  come  again  as  the 
Judge  of  all  things  which  men  have  done  in  the  body. 
That  these  things  are  so,  we  believe  in  simplicity :  do  not 
then  labour  in  vain,  investigating  the  manner  in  which 
these  things  may  or  may  not  be,  and  seeking  to  confute 
things  which  ought  to  be  received  by  faith ;  but  if  thou 
believest,  answer  me,  now  that  I  ask  thee."  Struck  with 
this  plain  authoritative  address,  the  philosopher  said, 
"  I  do  believe ;"  with  pleasure  owned  himself  vanquished, 
confessed  that  he  embraced  the  same  sentiments  with  the 
old  man,  and  advised  the  other  philosophers  to  do  the  same, 
swearing  that  he  was  changed  by  a  divine  influence,  and 
moved  by  an  energy  which  he  could  not  explain.* 

Men  will  draw  their  conclusions  from  this  story,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  tastes  and  views.  A  self-sufficient 
reasoner  will  despise  the  instruction  it  contains ;  but  he 
who  thinks  with  St.  Paul,  will  consider  the  whole  story  as 
no  mean  comment  on  his  words,  "  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God  ;" 
nor  will  he  much  regard  the  prudence  of  those  who  labour 
to  accommodate  Christian  ideas  to  the  spirit  of  unbelievers, 

*  Sozomen,  b.  I.  c.  18. 
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by  viuch  diey  only  vtaken  cheoDfielres,  and  abate  not  in 
taie  kt^st  die  emsiiy  ci  tbeir  oppoiaeTs.  Tbey  will  tkink  it 
l^tner  to  go  ferth  in  Kmple  dependence  on  God,  tmsting 
ibax  be  viQ  Hes»  bfi  onm  word  wkb  riclmoos  energy.  Such 
kn^im  thas  eTen  in  oar  own  tinies  there  want  not  instances 
ef  cooTersocs  of  a  amilar  kind :  and  those  who  are  still 
<&poised  to  ob^eet*  ^oold  at  least  be  toM,  that  the  story 
h^  all  the  proper  marks  oi  ittstorical  crecUbility,  whatever 
inferences  they  may  be  pleased  to  draw  from  it. 

I  fear  we  shall  not  find  in  the  transactions  of  the  whole 
Nieene  council  $o  instroeting  a  narrative.  The  emperor 
himi^eh*  came  to  the  synod*  and  exhorted  them  to  peace 
and  unanimity.  A  number  €i  mutual  accusations  having 
been  presented  to  him.  he  threw  them  all  into  the  fire, 
procesdnor  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them,  and  charged 
them  to  forbear,  and  fi>rgive  one  another.*  After  this  very 
candid  and  generous  procedure,  he  gave  them  leave  to  enter 
directly  on  the  busine:»s  of  the  synod.  They  canvassed  the 
doctrine  of  Arius,  extracted  his  propositions  out  of  his  own 
writings,  and  argued  the  subject  with  great  vehemence ; 
Constantine  himself  acting  as  moderator,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  them  to  perfect  agreement.  But  it  soon  appeared, 
that  without  some  explanatory  terms,  decisively  pointing 
out  what  the  Scriptures  had  revealed,  it  was  impossible  to 
guard  against  the  subtleties  of  the  Arians.  Did  the  Trini- 
tarians assert  that  Christ  was  God  ?  the  Arians  allowed  it, 
but  in  the  same  sense  as  holy  men  and  angels  are  styled 
gods  in  Scripture.  Did  they  affirm  that  he  was  truly  God? 
the  others  allowed,  that  he  was  made  so  by  God.  I)id  they 
affirm  that  the  Son  was  naturally  of  (Jod  ?  it  was  granted ; 
for  even  we,  said  they,  are  of  God,  of  whom  are  all  things. 
Was  it  affirmed,  that  the  Son  was  the  power,  wisdom,  wd 
image  of  the  Father  ?  We  admit  it,  replied  the  others,  fcr 
we  also  are  said  to  be  the  image  and  glory  of  Grod.  Such 
is  the  account  t  which  Athanasius  gives  of  the  disputations. 
He  was  at  that  time  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and 
supported  his  bishop  with  so  much  accuracy  and  strength 
of  argument,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  fame,  which 
he  afterwards  acquired  by    his  zeal  in  this    controversy. 

*  [Sozem.  1.  c.  17.  ami  Socrat.  1.  c.  8.] 
•♦■  See  Cave's  Life  of  Athanasiub.  [j>.  B2.] 
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What  could  the  Trinitarians  do  in  this  situation  ?  to  leave 
the  matter  undecided,  was  to  do  nothing ;  to  confine  them- 
selves merely  to  Scripture  terms,  was  to  sufier  the  Arians 
to  explain  the  doctrine  in  their  own  way,  and  to  reply 
nothing.  Undoubtedly  they  had  a  right  to  comment  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment,  as  well  as  the  Arians ;  and 
they  Old  so  in  the  following  manner.     They  collected  to- 

f  ether  the    passages  of  Scripture,    which    represent  the 
)ivinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  observed  that  taken  to- 
gether they  amounted  to  a  proof  of  his  being  of  the  same 

SUBSTANCE    WITH    THE    FATHER,     <)/««<ri<)^       That  CrcaturCS 

were  indeed  said  to  be  of  God,  because,  not  existing  of 
themselves,  they  had  their  beginning  from  him  ;  but  that 
the  Son  was  peculiarly  of  the  Father,  being  of  his  sub- 
stance, as  begotten  of  him. 

It  behoves  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  simply 
the  mind  of  God  from  his  own  word,  to  determine  for  him- 
self, how  far  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  true. 
The  Council  however  was,  by  the  majority  before  stated, 
convinced,  that  this  was  a  fair  explanation,  and  that  the 
Arian  use  of  the  terms,  God,  true  God,  and  the  like,  was  a 
mere  deception,  because  they  affixed  to  them  ideas,  which 
the  Scriptures  would  by  no  means  admit.  So  the  most 
pious  Christians  have  thought  in  all  ages  since.  But  to 
censure  the  council  for  introducing  a  new  term,  when  all 
that  was  meant  by  it  was  to  express  their  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  appears  unreasonable  to  the  last  degree, 
however  fashionable.  To  say,  that  they  ought  to  nave 
confined  themselves  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  when 
the  Arians  had  first  introduced  their  own  gloss,  seems 
much  the  same,  as  to  say  that  the  Trinitarians  had  not  the 
same  right  with  the  Arians  to  express  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  in  their  own  language. 

The  great  patron  of  the  Arians  was  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  he  foimd 
fault  with  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  being  uncreated. 
The  whole  Arian  party  presented  also  their  confession  of 
fcuth.  Both  that  and  the  letter  of  Eusebius  were  con- 
demned as  heretical.  The  venerable  Hosius  of  Corduba 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  creed,  which  is  in  the  main 
the  same  that  is  called  the  Nicene   Creed  to  this  day.     It 
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soon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  of  Constan- 
tine  himself,  who  declared,  that  whoever  refused  to  comply 
with  the  decree,  should  be  banished.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
the  historian,  expressed  for  some  time  his  doubts  concern- 
ing the  term  consubstantial.*  He  observed,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  his  church,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief had  arisen  from  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms,  and 
that  he  at  last  subscribed  to  the  term  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  unjust  to  accuse  this  great  man 
of  Arianism.  Yet  why  was  he  so  much  disposed  to  favour 
Arius,  by  writing  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  wronged? 
why  so  disposed  to  join  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  against 
Athanasius  ?  The  truth  is,  he  seems  to  have  held  a  middle 
notion,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  from  eternity,  but  was  not 
Jehovah ;  the  very  same  notion,  if  I  mistake  not,  which 
was  revived  by  the  famous  Dr.  Clark,  explained  in  his 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  I  think  very  solidly 
confuted  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  reply.^ 

From  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  thus  ascertained,  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  Constantine's  creed,  if  indeed  he  had  any 
distinct  one  in  his  mind.  Undoubtedly  Eusebius  was  hiis 
great  favourite,  and  moulded  his  imperial  disciple  as  he 
pleased.  But  let  his  opinions  have  been  what  they  may,  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  zealous  for  any  thing,  except 
peace  and  uniformity.  Never  was  a  council  more  free  from 
political  impediments.  The  bishops  undoubtedly  spake 
their  sentiments  without  reserve  in  general .  And  Con- 
stantine  was  disposed  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  creed,  to 
which  the  majonty  should  agree.  We  have  here  then  the 
testimony  of  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world  J  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  a 

♦  [Socrat.  1.  c.  8.  and  Sozom.  1.  c.  21.] 
t  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  hi^h  Arianism,  and  secretly  grows 
among  us  ;  the  more  so,  because  not  distmctly  understood,  and  because  it 
is  consistent  with  some  sort  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  It  is  donbtlees  the 
most  specious  of  aU  heresies.  But  two  questions  its  defenders  seem  inca- 
pable of  answering:  1.  Why  Christ  is  so  often  called  Jehoyah,  the  self- 
existent  God,  in  Scripture  ?  2.  How  they  can  clear  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  holding  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

J  Not  a  few  of  the  Nicene  fathers  bore  on  their  bodies  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Paul,  bishop  of  Neoccesarea  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  bad, 
by  the  application  of  hot  iron  [nearly  lost  the  use  of]  both  his  bauds : 
others  appeared  there  deprived  of  their  right  eyes,  others  [who  had  been 
hamstrung.]  A  crowd  of  martyrs,  in  truth,  were^seen  collected  into  one 
body. — Tlieodoret,  b.  1.  c.  7.        * 
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testimony  free,  unbiassed,  and  unrestrained.  How  can  this 
be  accounted  for  but  hence,  that  they  followed  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  in  preceding  ages  ?  As 
to  the  connexion  between  church  and  state,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  civil  penalties  in  matters  of  religion.  I  may  find  a 
more  proper  place  to  dwell  upon  those  subjects  hereafter. 

Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden  to 
enter  Alexandria.  The  minority  at  first  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, but  being  advised  to  yield  at  length  by  Arius 
Constantia  their  patroness,  the  emperor  s  sister,  deposed. 
they  consented.  But  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  their  own  sense,  subscribing, 
not  that  the  Son  is  the  same,  but  only  of  a  like  essence 
with  the  Father.*  Honesty  is  however  always  respectable. 
Out  of  twenty-two  Arian  bishops,  two  were  found  who 
persisted  in  refiising ;  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas 
of  Marmorica :  the  former  of  whom  bluntly  rebuked  the 
courtly  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  for  his  dissimulation.  Arius 
and  his  associates  were  banished  into  Slyricum. 

The  Meletian  controversy  was  also  settled-f  Meletius  was 
permitted  to  live  in  his  own  city,  with  the  title  of  bishop, 
but  without  authority.  His  sect  was  indulged  in  some 
degree,  and  continued  a  long  time  after  in  the  church.  The 
dispute  concerning  Easter  was  likewise  finally  adjusted 
in  this  council. 

The  canons  appointed  by  this  famous  council  will 
deserve  a  remark  or  two,  as  at  least  they  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  state  and  spirit  of  [the]  Christian  reli- 
gion at  that  time. 

One  of  them  forbids  clergymen  to  make  themselves 
eunuchs  ;  which  shows  that  there  were  then  in-  ^ 

stancesof  the  same  misguided  zeal,  which  Origen      "** 
in  early  life  had  exhibited.     Another  forbids  the  ordination 
of  new  converts,  and  supports  itself  by  that  well-known 
canon  of  still  higher  authority ;  "  Not  a  Novice, 
lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the      ^' 
condemnation  of  the  devil."     A  third  provides  for  the 
chastity  of  the  clergy.     The  council  J  were  even  proceed- 

*  Not  o/Aokeios,  but  ofwtaaois.    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  duplicity  of 
their's  is  recorded  by  Philostorgius  the  Arian  historian. — See  Cave's  Life 
of  AthanasiuB.     [p.  63.  Philostorg.  Hist.  21.  c.  8  and  9.] 
t  [Socrat.  i.  c.  9.  and  Soz.  1.  c.  24.]       J  [Socrat.  1.  c.  11.  and  Soz.  1.  c.  23.] 
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in^  to  restrain  those  of  them  who  had  wives  from  cohabiting 
with  them  after  their  ordination ;  but  were  checked  by 
Paphnntius,  a  bidiop  of  Thebais,  who  had  lost  an  eye 
doring  the  late  persecntions.  He  had  himself  been  brought 
op  in  a  monastery  from  his  childhood,  and  was  renowned 
ibr  the  parity  of  his  manners.  He  obserred  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  a  man  once  ordmned  to  be  prohibited  to 
marry,  but  that  he  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  wife 
whom  he  had  married  when  a  layman.  The  authority  of 
a  person  so  eminent  in  sanctity  was  decisive ;  and  this 
species  of  superstition,  which  had  already  made  considerable 
advances,  was  stopped  for  the  present  in  its  career.  More- 
over some  care  was  taken  in  this  council  against 

"*    *    the  progress  of  covetousness  in  the  clergy,  by  the 

prohibition  of  the  practice  of  usury.     Translations  also 

either  of  bishops,  priests,  or   deacons,  from  one  city  to 

another,  were  forbidden.  Eusebius  of  Nieomedia 

*^  '  had  been  removed  from  Berytus,  and  the  abase 
began  to  grow  into  a  custom.  In  all  these  cases,  a  desire 
of  preservmg  purity  of  manners  in  the  Church,  though  not 
in  all  points  regulated  with  discretion,  is  observable.  The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  another  canon,  which  re- 
gulates the  reception  of  penitent  apostates,  by  directing 
that  they  shall  continue  three  years  among  the 

*^  ^'  auditors,  and  shall  prostrate  themselves  seven 
years.  A  distinction  also  is  made  between  those,  who 
evinced  by  good  works  the  sincerity  of  repentance,  and 
those  who  appeared  indifferent,  and  were  merely  formal  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  church.  And  greater  ri- 
gour of  penance  is  prescribed  to  the  latter. 

These  things  show  that  the  fear  of  God  was  by  no  means 
extinct.  Discipline,  which  had  been  relaxed  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  was  revived,  and  the  predominant 
spirit  of  superstition  carried  it,  as  formerly,  into  too  great 
an  extreme.  Our  age,  which  has  lost  almost  all  discipline 
in  church  affairs,  can  scarcely  appreciate  aright  the  merit 
of  these  rules,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  prejudices 
against  all  restraints. 

Liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Novatians  also,  to  return  to 
the  communion  of  the  general  church,  nor  was  it  insisted 

*  Fleiirv,b.  xi.  ir>— 22. 
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on,  that  they  should  be  re-baptized,  since  they  held  nothing 
contrary  to  the  fundamentals  of  godliness.  With  respect 
to  the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  called  •Paulianists, 
some  of  whom  still  subsisted,  it  was  required,  that  if  they 
were  admitted  again  into  the  church,  they  should  be  re- 
baptized,  because  they  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  accurately  did 
they  distinguish  between  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  be- 
tween essentials  and  circumstantials.  Apostolical  discern- 
ment and  piety,  in  no  contemptible  degree,  animated  the 
spirits  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  notwithstanding  the  decline 
of  piety  from  the  primitive  times.  Constantine,  zealous 
for  a  pacific  uniformity,  had  invited  Acesius,  a  Novatian 
bishop,  to  the  council,  and  asked  him  whether  he  assented 
to  the  decrees  concerning  the  faith,  and  the  observation 
of  Easter.  The  council,  says  he,  has  decreed  nothing  new 
concerning  these  things.  So  I  have  always  understood 
the  church  has  received,  even  from  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Why  then,  says  the  emperor,  do  you  separate  your- 
self from  our  communion  ?  Because,  replied  Acesius,  we 
think  that  to  apostatize  is  the  ^^  sin  unto  death,"  and  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it  ought  never  to  be  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  though  they  are  to  be  invited 
to  repentance,  and  to  be  left  to  God,  who  alone  has  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins.  Constantine,  who  saw  that  his 
views  were  impracticably  severe,  said,  "  Set  up  a  ladder, 
Acesius,  and  climb  up  to  heaven  by  yourself." 

Socrates  *  tells  us,  that  he  had  this  from  a  very  credible 
old  person,  who  had  seen  these  things  done  in  the  council. 
He  means  most  probably  the  Novatian  dissenter,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Candour  and  mode- 
ration appear  very  visible  in  Socrates  as  an  historian,  and 
render  mm  as  credible  a  writer  as  any  guide  of  those 
times.  On  this  very  respectable  evidence  then  it  is 
manifest,  that  a  Novatian  bishop,  whose  passions  could  no 
way  be  heated  by  the  internal  contentions  of  the  general 
Church,  beUeved  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
believed  that  it  had  always  been  common.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  Novatian  principle  of  dissent  prevented  not  the 
soundness  of  his  faith   and  the    general  integrity  of  his 

♦  B-  1.  c.  10.  [and  Soz.  1.  c  22,] 
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mind.     Nor  is  there  any  blemish  laid  to  the  charge  of 
this  people,  except  excessive  severity.     And  it  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  to  the  honour  of  Constantine  and  the  Nicene 
fathers,  that  while  they  exercised  severity  in  civil  matters 
towards   heretical   members  of  their    own    church,  they 
allowed   and   continued    the   religious    toleration   of  the 
Novatians  in  its  full  extent.     But  we  have  surely  in  this 
case  an  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Nicene 
faith.     We  see  in  what  light  the  matter  appeared  to  a  plain 
honest  man,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  commotions  of  the 
times  ;  who  had  nothing  to  obtain  or  to  lose  for  himself  in 
the  contest ;  whose  character  appears  unsullied,  and  who 
most  probably  was  a  pious    person.      He    has  no  doubt 
respecting  the  common  creed  of  the  church,  and  though 
a  separatist,    he  affirms   that    she   had    always    held  w 
proper  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.     I  do  not  find  that  the 
second  set  of  dissenters,  the  Donatists,  were  called  into 
this  council.     They  continued  still  in  a  tolerable  state,  but 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
among  them.     The  third  sort,  the  Meletians,  seemed  lixely 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  death  of  their  founder ;  but  as  he 
named  to  himself  a  successor,  they  continued  still  in  a 
state  of  separation,  though  a  number  of  them  returned  to 
the  church.* 

Three  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  synod,  Emc- 
bins  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice  were  banished  by 
the  emperor's  command,  for  attempting  still  to  support  Hx 
Arian  cause.l 

Alexander  dying  five  months  after  his  return  home, 
had  desired  that  Athanasius  might  be  appointed  his  suc- 
Death  of     cesssor.  Alexandria  in  general  joined  in  the  same 
Alexander,  rcqucst,  which  the  modesty  of  Athanasius  re- 
sisted a  considerable  time.     His  integrity  and  his  abilities 
however  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  successor  to  the 
Athanasius  zcalous  Alexander.!  And  be  was  at  last  ordained, 
succeeds      with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  general  satis- 
faction.    He  was  not  then  above  twenty-eigkt 
years  of  age,  and  he  held  the  see  forty-six  years,  and  for 
that  time,  with  little  intermission,  was  exposed  to  perse- 
cution on  account  of  his  zeal  against  Arianism  :  and  it 

*  [Soz.  2.  c.  21.]         t  [Thilostor^rii  Hist.  I.  c.  0.]  |  [Soz.  2.  c.  V] 
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must  be  owned,  that  constancy  and  firmness  in  a  cause 
were  never  better  tried  than  his  were,  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  period. 

After  the  death  of  Helena,  Constantine  showed  parti- 
cular kindness  to  Constantia  his  sister,  who  was  much  led 
by  a  presbyter  secretly  in  the  Arian  interest.  They  per- 
suaded her  that  Arius  and  his  friends  were  unjustly  con- 
demned. She  on  her  death-bed  prevailed  by  her  intreaties 
on  Constantine  to  do  justice  to  these  men.  The  emperor, 
who  seemed  as  much  a  child  in  religious  discernment  as 
he  was  a  man  in  political  sagacity,  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  the  ambiguous  craft  of  Arius  and  his  friend 
Euzoius,  so  as  to  write  in  their  favour  to  the  Churches.*' 
Eusebius  also,  and  Theognis,  by  owning  the  Nicene  faith 
in  words,  were  restored  to  their  sees.f  The  former  wrote 
to  Athanasius,  desiring  him  to  receive  Arius,  now  returned 
from  banishment,  to  communion  ;  but  in  vain.  J  Athanasius 
had  principle,  and  could  not  sport  with  subscriptions  and 
bonds,  as  his  adversaries  did.  The  Nicene  creed  had  still 
all  the  sanction  which  church  and  state  could  give  it.  It 
was  not  at  that  time  possible  by  all  the  artifices  of  inge- 
nious and  unprincipled  men  to  persuade  the  Christian 
world,  that  the  Scripture  held  what  it  did  not,  or  that  their 
fathers  had  all  along  thought  as  Arius  did.  Even  the 
chiei&  of  Arianism  had  been  now  restored,  not  as  Arians, 
but  as  men  well  affected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
And  they  attempted  by  subtilty  and  artifice  to  establish  at 
length  what  was  impossible  to  be  done  by  fair  argument. 
Determined  to  ruin  Athanasius,  if  possible,  they  united 
themselves  closely  with  the  Meletians,  and  infected  them 
with  their  heresy.  They  procured  the  deposition  of  Eus- 
tathius  of  Antioch,  an  eloquent  and  learned  professor,  who 
was,  on  unjust  pretences,  banished  from  his  see.§  This 
person,  before  his  departure,  exhorted  his  flock  to  be  sted- 
fast  in  the  truth,  and  his  words  were  of  great  weight  with 
that  flourishing  church.  He  and  several  priests  and  dea- 
cons were  banished.  The  good  man  bore  the  will  of  God 
with  meekness  and  patience,  and  died  in  exile  at  Philippi. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Eustathius  had  opposed   each 

•  Sozomen,  b.  ii.  c.  27.     [Soci-at  1.  2.5.]  t  Soz.  b.  ii.  c.  IG. 

t  [Soz.  ii.  18.]  §  \.^7..  vv,\^^ 
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other  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  vacant  see  was  now 
offered  to  the  former,  who  prudently  declined  it.  Asclepas 
of  Gaza,  and  Eutropius  of  Adrianople,  were  driven  also 
firom  their  sees.*  And  thus  while  the  truth  was  supported 
in  form,  its  friends  by  a  variety  of  artifices  were  perse^ 
cuted,  and  its  enemies  triumphed.  A  case  not  uncommon 
in  our' own  times !  Men  void  of  principle  had  every  secular 
advantage,  while  those  who  feared  God,  chose  rather  to 
suffer  than  to  sin. 

Among  these  Athanasius  himself  was  eminently  distin* 
guished.  To  relate  the  various  turns  and  changes  of  his  life, 
by  no  means  suits  the  design  of  this  history  :  yet  some  ac- 
count IS  necessary,  that  the  reader  may  see  by  facts,  what 
sort  of  fruit  was  produced  by  Trinitarian,  and  what  by  Arian 
principles. 

The  repeated  attempts  of  the  adversaries  of  Athanasius 
at  length  so  far  prevailed  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  ordered  a  synod  to  be  convened  at  Tyre, 
not  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  bishop,  which  even 
his  adversaries  had  been  obliged  to  admit,  but  to  institute 
an  inquiry,  whether  various  crimes,  with  which  he  was 
Council  of  charged,  had  been  really  committed.  In  the 
Tyre.  year  335,  the  synod  met  under  the  direction  of 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  some  other  bishops  ; 
before  whom  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  attended  by  certain 
Egyptian  bishops,  was  obliged  to  appear.  Here  Potamo,t 
bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  had  been  in  prison  with  Eusebius 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  enraged  to  see  the  latter 
on  the  bench,  rudely  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Must  you, 
Eusebius,  sit  on  the  bench,  while  the  innocent  Athana- 
sius stands  to  bejudged  at  your  bar  ?  Who  can  bear  such 
proceedings  ?  W  ere  you  not  in  prison  with  me  in  the  time 
of  the  persecution  ?  1  lost  an  eye  in  defence  of  the  truth ; 
you  have  no  wound  to  show,  but  are  both  alive  and  whole. 
How  got  you  out  of  prison,  unless  you  promised  to  sacri- 
fice, or  actually  did  so  ?  "  J  Eusebius  rose  up  and  dissolved 
the  meeting  for  that  time,  reproving  him  for  his  insolence. 
History  throws  no  light  on  tne  subject  of  Potamo's  asper- 

*  [Athan.  ad.  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  812,  et  Ep.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p. 
706.]  t  [Epiphan.  contra  Hsres.  c.  68.] 

t  [Epist.  Synod,  ap.  Athan.  p.  728."1 
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sions ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  any  proof  to  support 
them.  Nevertheless  Eusebius,  who  himself  so  much 
supported  the  calumnies  vented  against  Athanasius,  had  of 
all  men  the  least  right  to  complain.  He  suffered  the  same 
things  which  he  inflicted  on  others  ;  and  Satan,  having 
deeply  embroiled  the  passions  of  men,  continued  thus  to 
irritate  and  to  inflame  the  Christian  world. 

The  heaviest  crimes  were  charged  upon  Athanasius, 
rebellion,  oppression,  rape  and  murder.  But  every  thing 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  malice.  One  case  The  story 
alone  shall  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  judgment  of  Arsemu». 
may  be  formed  of  all  the  rest  He  was  said  to  have  mur- 
dered Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop ;  in  proof  of  which  the 
accusers  produced  a  box,  out  of  which  they  took  a  dead 
man's  hand,  dried  and  salted,  which  they  affirmed  to  be 
the  hand  of  Arsenius,  and  that  it  was  preserved  by  Atha- 
nasius for  magical  purposes.  The  Meletians  charged 
Arsenius  to  conceal  himself  till  they  had  effected  their 
purpose.  The  party  of  Eusebius  of  ISTicomedia  spread  the 
report  through  the  Christian  world,  that  Arsenius  had 
been  privately  murdered  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Constantine  himself,  overcome  by  incessant  importunities, 
was  induced  to  order  an  inquiry  to  be  made.* 

Athanasius  had  learned  by  his  own  experience,  that  any 
accusation  against  himself,  however  improbable,  was  likely 
to  find  numerous  and  powerful  supports.  But  Athananus 
Providence  wonderfully  confuted  this  attempt,  caiumni- 
Arseniu8,t  notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the 
accusers  to  keep  close,  had  privately  conveyed  himself  to 
Tyre,  intending  to  be  secreted  there  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  synod.  It  happened,  that  some  servants  belonging 
to  Archelaus  the  governor,  heard  a  rumour  whispered, 
that  Arsenius  was  in  town.  This  they  immediately  told 
their  master,  who  found  him  out,  apprehended  him,  and 
gave  notice  to  Athanasius.  The  Meletian  tool,  unwilling 
to  blast  his  employers,  and  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  his 
situation,  at  first  denied  himself  to  be  Arsenius.  Happily, 
Paul  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  knew  the  man,  deprived  him 
of  that  refuge.  The  day  of  trial  being  come,  the  prose- 
cutors boasted  that  they  should  give  ocular  demonstration 

*  Socrates,  b.  i.  c.  27.  [Tlieodoret.  i.  no.  Soz.  ii.  25.]        t  [Socrat,  \.*LSNr^ 
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to  the  court,  of  the  guilt  of  Athanasius,  and  produced  the 
dead  hand.  A  shout  of  victory  rung  through  the  synod. 
Silence  being  made,  Athanasius  asked  the  judges,  if  any 
of  them  knew  Arsenius  ?  Several  affirming  that  they  did, 
Athanasius  directs  the  man  to  be  brought  into  the  court, 
and  asks,  "  Is  this  the  man  whom  I  murdered,  and  whose 
hand  I  cut  off?"  Athanasius  turns  back  the  man's  cloak, 
and  shows  one  of  his  hands ;  after  a  little  pause,  he  puts 
back  the  other  side  of  the  cloak,  and  shows  the  other 
hand.  **  Gentlemen,  you  see,"  said  he,  "  that  Arsenius 
has  both  his  hands ;  how  the  accusers  came  by  the  third 
hand,  let  them  explain."  Thus  ended  the  plot  to  the  shame 
of  the  contrivers. 

That  any  persons,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  should 
deliberately  be  guilty  of  such  villany,  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  real  faith 
of  Christ  was  opposed  to  those  who  were  concerned  in 
this  base  act,  and  that  enmity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
produced  it.  The  story  itself  deserves  also  to  be  preserved 
as  a  memorable  instance  of  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofs  of  Athanasius's 
innocence,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  ex- 
tremely opposite  to  such  crimes  as  he  was  charged  with, 
his  enemies  prevailed  so  far,  that  commissioners  were 
dispatched  into  Egypt,  to  examine  the  matters  of  which 
he  was  accused.  Yet  John,  the  Meletian  bishop,  the  chief 
contriver  of  the  plot,  confessed  his  fault  to  Athanasius,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness.*  And  Arsenius  himself  renounced 
his  former  connexions,  and  desired  to  be  received  into 
communion  with  the  Alexandrian  prelate. 

Egypt,  where  Athanasius  must  have  been  best  known, 
was  faithful  to  her  prelate.  Forty-ninef  bishops  of  that 
country  entered  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the 
council,  but  in  vain.  The  Axian  commissioners  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  evidence  against 
him  by  drawn  swords,  whips,  clubs,  and  all  engines  of 
cruelty. J     The  Alexandrian  clergy  desired  to  be  admitted 

*  [Epist.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  736,  and  p.  786  and  7.] 

f  [Ep.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  797.] 

X  Epist.  S^'nod  Alex.  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  734. 
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to  give  evidence,  but  were  refused.*  To  the  number  of 
sixteen  presbyters  and  five  deacons  they  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  Maraeotic  clergy  took  the  same  steps, 
but  to  no  purpose-t  The  delegates  returned  with  extorted 
evidence  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius,  who  saw  no  justice 
was  to  be  had,  had  fled.  They  passed  sentence,  and 
deposed  him  from  his  bishopric.  \ 

Yet  there  were  those  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  who  were 
willing  to  do  justice  to  the  much-injured  prelate.^  Paph- 
nutius,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  took  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  hand ;  ^  Let  us  be  gone,**  said 
he,  "  it  becomes  not  those  who  have  lost  their  limbs  lor 
religion,  to  go  along  with  such  pernicious  company."  But 
the  majority  were  very  diflerently  disposed. 

Athanasius  came  to  Constantinople,  and  desired  justice 
from  the  emperor,  and  a  fair  trial.  ||  Constantine  ordered 
the  bishops  of  the  synod  to  appear  before  him,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  returned  home ;  but  the  genius  of  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  was  not  exhausted,  and  as  he  stuck  at  no  fraud,  and 
was  ashamed  of  no  villany,  he,  with  a  few  of  the  synod, 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  waving  the  old  accusations, 
he  brought  a  fresh  one,  namely,  that  Athanasius  had 
threatened  to  stop  the  fleet  that  brought  com  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople.  Constantine  was  credulous 
enough  to  be  moved  by  the  report :  the  Arian  arts  pre- 
vailed at  court :  those  who  used  no  arms  but  truth  B^gi„n^j 
and  honesty,  were  foiled  for  the  present ;  and  of  Athar 
Athanasius  was  banished  to  Treves  in  Gaul.  "**^'*'' 

Arius,5[  flushed  with  the  success  of  his  party,  returned  to 
Alexand[ria,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  heretics, 
who  had  long  languished  for  want  of  his  abilities.  The 
city  been  torn  with  intestine  divisions,  the  emperor  ordered 
the  heresiarch  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  there  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  That  imperial  city  wa» 
now  the  chief  seat  of  the  contention*     But  Providence  had 

♦  [Ep.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  p.  700,  &c.]  t  [Socrat.  i.  31  and  32.] 

X  L^ave,  in  the  preceding  account,  says  forty-seven  bishops  and  fifteen 

presbyters  and  four  deacons,  and  Milner  had  followed  him,  but  my  copy 

of  Athanasius  has  forty-nine  names  in  the  first  case,   and  sixteen  and  five 

in  the  other,  and  therefore  1  have  altered  the  text.]  §  [Soz.  ii.  26.] 

II  [Socrat.  i.  33-^.     Soz.  ii.  28.]  ^  [Socrat.  i.  37.  Soz.  u.^^.\ 
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given  her  a  bishop  not  unequal  to  the  contest.  This  was 
Alexander  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
integrity,  whose  character  at  least  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached as  near  to  that  of  a  primitive  Christian  as  did 
that  of  any  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  at  this 
period.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  menaced  him  with  depo- 
sition and  exile,  unless  he  consented  to  receive  Arius  into 
the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  the  prelate  knew  too  well 
the  power  of  the  Arians  by  what  they  had  done  ahready ; 
and  the  Trinitarians  were  so  far  outmatched  by  them  in 
subtilty  and  artifice,  that  though  victorious  in  argument 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  with  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  an  orthodox  emperor  on  their  side,  they  yet  were 
persecuted  and  oppressed,  and  their  enemies  prevailed  at 
court.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  not  a  Christian 
bishop  to  consent  to  the  admission  of  an  artfiil  sectarian, 
who  could  agree  in  form  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  yet  gra- 
dually insinuate  his  poisonous  doctrines  into  the  church, 
What  were  this  but  in  fact  to  allow  the  wolf  to  enter  the 
sheep-fold,  and  devour  the  flock  ?  The  mind  of  Alexander 
was  directed  aright  in  this  conjuncture.  He  spent  several 
days  and  nights  m  prayer  alone  in  his  church  ;  the  fidthfiil 
followed  his  example,  and  prayer  was  made  by  the  Church 
without  ceasing,  that  God  would  interfere  on  this  occasion. 
Controversies  and  the  arts  of  logic  were  omitted ;  and 
they,  who  believed  that  the  Nicene  faith  was  holy,  and  of 
most  interesting  concern  to  the  souls  of  men,  sincerely 
committed  their  cause  to  God. 

But  Constantihe  himself  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
admit  Arius  into  the  church,  unless  he  could  be  convinced 
of  his  orthodoxy.  He  sent  for  him  therefore  to  the  palace, 
and  asked  him  plainly,  whether  he  agreed  to  the  Nicene 
decrees.  The  heresiarch,  without  hesitation,  subscribed : 
the  emperor  ordered  him  to  swear :  he  assented  to  this 
also.  I  follow  the  narrative  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most 
candid  and  moderate  historians,  who  tells  us  that  he  had 
heard,  that  Arius  had  under  his  arm  a  written  paper  of 
his  real  sentiments,  and  that  he  swore  that  he  believed  as 
he  had  written*  Whether  he  used  this  equivocation  or  not, 
is  far  from  being  clear.  But  Socrates,  who  is  careful  to 
tell  us  that  he  heard  this  reported,  assures  us  that  he  did 
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swear  in  addition  to  his  subscriptions|-and  that  this  he  knew 
from  the  emperor  s  epistles.*  Constantine,  whose  scruples 
were  now  overcome,  ordered  Alexander  to  receive  him 
into  the  church  the  next  day.  .The  good  bishop  had  given 
himself  to  fastin?  and  prayer,  and  renewed  his  supplica- 
tions that  day  with  great  fervour  in  the  church,  prostrate 
before  the  altar,  and  attended  by  Macarius  only,  who  was 
a  presbyter  belonging  to  Athanasius.  He  begged,  that  if 
Arius  was  in  the  right,  he  himself  might  not  live  to  see 
the  day  of  contest ;  but  if  the  faith  was  true,  which  he 
professed,  that  Arius,  the  author  of  all  the  evils,  might 
suffer  the  punishment  of  his  impiety.  The  next  day  seemed 
to  be  a  triumphant  one  to  the  Arians :  the  heads  of  the 
party  paraded  through  the  city  with  Arius  in  the  midst, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  all  toward  them.  When  they 
came  nigh  the  forum  of  Constantine,  a  sudden  terror,  with 
a  disorder  of  the  intestines,  seized  Arius.  In  his  urgent 
necessity,  he  requested  to  be  directed  to  a  place  j^^^^^  ^^ 
of  private  retirement.  Agreeably  to  the  infor-  Anns, 
mation  he  received,  he  hastened  behind  the  ^•^•^^• 
forum  ;  and  there  he  poured  forth  his  bowrels  with  a  vast 
eiRision  of  blood. 

Such  was  the  exit  of  the  famous  Arius.  The  place  of  his 
death  was  memorable  to  posterity,  and  was  shown  in  the 
times  of  Socrates.f  The  unitedf  testimony  of  ancient  his- 
torians leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  reflections 
to  be  made  upon  it  will  vary,  as  men  believe  and  are  dis- 

Eosed.  That  it  is  usual  with  God  to  hear  the  prayers  of 
is  Church,  and  to  answer  them  remarkably  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  reverence 
the  word  of  God,  and  who  remember  the  case  of  Hezekiah 
in  the  Old  Testament,  J  and  of  Peter  in  the  New.§  That 
the  danger  of  the  Church  from  heresy  was  particularly 

♦  [Socrat.  i.  38.] 
t  Sozomen  tells  us,  that  sometime  after,  a  rich  Arian  t)ought  the  place, 
changed  its  form,  and  huilt  there  a  house,  that  the  event  might  graduaUv 
sink  into  oblirion.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  tliat  Arius  also  took 
pains  to  propagate  his  sentiments  by  methods  more  honourable  than  those 
of  duplicity  and  fraud,  in  which  he  was  so  eminently  versed.  His  histo- 
rian Philostorgius,  of  whom  some  fragments  remain,  assures  us,  that  he 
comi)osed  songs  for  sailors,  millers  and  travellers,  tending  to  support  his 
heresy.     [Soz.  ii.  30.    Philostorni  Hist.  ii.  2.]  X  Isaiah  xxxvii. 

f  Acts  xii. 
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great  at  this  time,  will  be  equally  admitted  by  all  who 
believe  that  the  Trinitarian    doctrine  includes  within    it 
whatever  is  most  precious  and  interesting  in  the  Gospel : 
that  here  on  one  side  an  lappeal  was  made  to  Gt)d  in  his 
own  appointed  way,  in  faith,  prayer,  patience,  and   sin- 
cerity; while  the  other   side  dealt  in  falsehood,    artifice, 
ambition  and  worldly  policy,  is  evident  fix)m  the  narrative. 
From  these  premises  a  man  who  fears  God  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  beUeve  that  God  interposed  to  comfort  his  Church, 
and  to  confound  its    adversaries.     I   see  no    method    of 
avoiding  this  conclusion.  The  translator  of  Mosheim  seems 
put  to  a  great  diflSculty,  when  he  declares  it  extremely 
probable  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  enemies.     A  more 
absurd  and  unwarranted  imagination  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man.     And,  surely,  such  things  ought  not  to  have 
been  said,  without  some  proof  or  probable  circumstance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  fear  of  God  rested  with  the  Trini- 
tarians, though  it  was  at  too  low  an  ebb  among  all  parties. 
Among  these,   however,   nothing   like  such   wickedness 
appears ;  while  the  Arians  evidently  seem  to  have  been 
given  up  to  the  greatest  villanies  and  profligacy.     Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  aged  bishop  to  find  that  God  had  not 
forsaken  his  Church.     What  effect  the  event  had  on  Con- 
Death  of  the  stantine,  appears  not.     He  died  *  soon  afi;er, 
cKnU^    about  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  having  first 
A.D.  337.     received  baptism  from  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia. 
This  he  had  long  delayed,  and  the  custom,  from  the  impe- 
rial example,  would  naturally  gather  fresh  strength.     Su- 
perstition had  by  this  time  taught  men  to  connect  by  a 
necessary  union  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite :  and  men  who  loved  to  continue  in  sin  pro- 
tracted their  baptism  to  a  time  when  they  imagined  it  might 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  of  Constantine's  religious  character,  than  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  his  panegyrist 
Eusebius,  whose  pompous  life  of  this  emperor  gives  no  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  writer's  own  views  of  Christianity, 

*  [Soc3i-at.  i.  39.     Soz.  ii.  34.] 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY  DURING  THE 
REIGN  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

The  subject  before  us  is  more  speculative  and  more  secu- 
lar than  I  could  wish.  I  shall  condense  it  as  much  as 
possible  into  a  nairow  compass,  keeping  more  particularly 
m  view  the  one  great  end  of  this  history. 

The  great  Constantine  was  succeeded  by  three  sons, 
Constantine>  Constantius,  and  Constans.*  The  first  ruled 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  second  in  the  East,  the  third  in 
Italy  and  Africa.  TTie  other  relations  of  the  late  emperor 
were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers.  Two  sons  alone  of  J  ulius 
his  brother  survived,  Callus  and  Julian.f  These  were  spared, 
privately  educated,  placed  among  the  clergy,  and  appointed 
readers  in  the  church.  The  latter  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  uncle  s 
death,  and  was  reserved  to  be  a  scourge  of  degenerate  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  memorable  instrument  of  Divine  Providence. 

Of  Constantine  the  eldest  we  know  but  little  ;  and  that 
little  is  laudable.  He  sent  back  Athanasius  to  his  church 
with  great  respect,  J  and  declared,  that  his  father  had  in- 
tended to  do  the  same,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  After 
a  banishment  of  two  years  and  four  months,  the  bishop 
returned  from  Treves  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was  received 
with  general  acclamations.  Asclepas  of  Gaza  and  Marcel- 
lus  of  Ancyra,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Arians,  with  others 
likewise,  were  restored  ;  but  Constantine  himself  was  slain 
by  the  troops  of  his  brother  Constans.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith,  but  our 
information  concerning  him  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  proper  estimate  of  his  character. 

His  next  brother,  Constantius,  furnishes  but  too  many 
materials  to  illustrate  his  disposition.  One  Eusebius  $  an 
eunuch,  his  chamberlain,  had  great  influence  over  him ; 
and  was  himself  the  convert  of  the  Arian  priest,  whom 
Constantia  had  recommended  to  her  brother,  and  to  whom 
also  the  dying  emperor  had  entrusted  his  will.  The  empress 
herself,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  infected  with  Arianism. 

•  fZosimi  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  30.1  t  [Soz.  v.  2.] 

J  [Theodojct.  ii.  c.  1  and  2.]  §  [Socrat.  ii.  2.     Soz.iii.  l.J 
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By  degrees  at  least  the  emperor,  a  man  of  a  weak  under- 
standing, corrupted  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  ill  in- 
formed m  any  thing  that  belonged  to  real  Christianity,  was 
confirmed  in  the  fashionable  heresy.  There  was  then  during 
this  whole  reign,  which  reached  from  the  year  337  to  the 
year  361,  a  controversy  carried  on  between  the  Church 
and  the  heretics  by  arms  and  resources  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  parties  ;  those  of  the  former  were  prayers,  treatises, 
and  preaching ;  of  the  latter,  policy,  intngue,  persecution, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great.  The  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  anti-scriptiural  sentiments  seem  far  more  disposed 
to  cultivate  the  favour  of  men  of  rank,  than  to  labour  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

About  the  year  340  died  the  famous  Eusebiusof  Cassarea. 
He  was  the  most  learned  of  ail  the  Christians.  After 
Death  of  vicwiug  him  with  some  attention,  I  can  put  no 
e^^l^  ^  other  interpretation  on  his  speculations  than  that 
A.D.  840.  which  has  been  mentioned  already.  He  talks  of 
a  necessity  that  there  was  in  God,  to  produce  a  middle 
power  between  himself  and  the  angels,  to  lessen  the  infinite 
disproportion  between  him  and  the  creature.*  Of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  and  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  things  made  by  the  Son.  Nevertheless, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on 
various  expressions  of  this  great  man,  were  it  not  that  his 
practice  is  a  strong  comment  on  his  opinions.  He  fre- 
quented the  court,  he  associated  with  Arius,  he  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasians.  It  really  gives  pain  to 
part  on  such  terms  with  the  historian,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  so  many  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  but  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  his 
case  is  one  of  the  many,  which  show  that  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, unless  duly  subordinate  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
are  no  friends  to  Christian  simplicity :  however,  the  loud 
noise  which  in  our  times  has  been  made  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  derived  from  Flatonism,  should 
be  silenced,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  by  admiration  of 
Plato  and  Origen  that  Eusebius  himself  was  perverted. 

About  the  same  time  died  Alexander  of  Constantinople, 
aged  ninety-eight  years,  who  had  been  bishop   twenty- 

*  IV.  Demonstr.  Evang.  c.  6.    See  Fleury,  b.  xii.  c.  6. 
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three  years.  His  clergy  ad^ed  him  in  his  (l5^n^  moments, 
whom  he  would  recommend  as  his  successor.*  If  Death  of 
you  seek  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  able  to  in-  ^fcm^- 
struct  you,  says  he,  you  have  Paul :  if  you  desire  ti*opie. 
a  man  of  secular  skill,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  main- 
tain an  interest  among  the  great,  and  to  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  religion,  Macedonius  is  preferable.  The  event 
showed  in  what  strength  of  discernment  the  aged  prelate 
was  still  preserved,  and  how  careful  to  his  last  breath  he 
was  of  the  propagation  of  Evangelical  purity.  These 
two  men  were  just  such  as  he  had  described  them.  Paul, 
though  young,  was  at  once  pious  and  discreet ;  Macedo- 
nius was  far  advanced  in  life,  but  yet  was  only  a  deacon. 
The  Arian  party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  venerable 
champion  was  unable  to  predominate  in  the  metropolis.t 
After  his  death,  they  endeavoured  to  prefer  Macedonius  ; 
but  the  primitive  ideas  were  too  prevalent  as  yet  among 
the  populace,  and  Paul  was  elected.  Constantius  arriving 
afterwards  was  provoked  at  the  election,  encouraged  an 
Arian  council,  directed  its  resolves,  and  Eusebiusof  Nicome- 
dia  was  translated  to  the  metropolitan  see,  which  from  this 
time  continued  under  Arian  government  for  forty  years. 
Thus  the  ancient  usages  in  choosing  bishops  were  altered,  and 
a  precedent  was  set,  of  fixing  in  the  hands  of  princes  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  in  capital  cities.  A  council  of  a  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Egypt,  with  Athanasius  at  their  head,  pro- 
tested against  these  proceedings  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 
A  council  was  now  convened  at  Antioch,  supported  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  by  the  manoeuvres  of 
£usebius.|  Here  they  undertook  to  depose  Atha-  council  at 
nasius,  and  ordain  (jregoij,  a  Cappadocian,  in  Antioch. 
his  room  ;  prevailing  on  Constantms  to  direct  Philagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  to  support  their  proceedings  with  an 
armed  force.  For  the  integrity  and  probity  of  Athanasius 
had  gained  him  so  strong  an  ascendant  in  Egypt,  that 
while  the  primitive  modes  of  church  government  remained, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  expel  him.  Violence  was 
found  necessary  to  support  iniquity,  and  an  Arian  prince 
was  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  pagan  predecessors, 
to  support  what  he  called  the  Church. 

•  [Socrat.  1.  2.  c.  0.  Soz.  iii.  c.  a.] 
t  [Soz.  iii.  4.  Socrat.  ii.  7.]     t  [Soz.  iii.  5,  Soci«A,.\\AQ^\A\\\ 
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His  views  were  promoted  with  vigour.      Vimns  and 

monks   were    cruelly   treated    at   Alexandria  :  Jews  and 

pagans  were  encouraged  to  murder  Christians.*     Gregory 

himself  entered  the  church  with  the  governor  and  certain 

pagans,  and  caused  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Athanasius 

to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.      The  persecuted  prelate 

himself,  who  wanted  not  courage  and  capacity  to 

^^^^*  resist,  acted  however  a  much  more  Christian  part. 

A**  D*'342    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  storm,  and  made  his  escape  to 

Rome. 

This  also  happened  about  the  year  342.  It  was  a 
memorable  season  for  the  church  of  God,  which  now  found 
her  livery  to  be  that  of  persecution,  even  when  pagans 
had  ceased  to  reign.  Gregory  f  would  not  suffer  the  Atha- 
nasians,  who  in  great  numbers  still  refused  to  own  the 
Arian  domination,  even  to  pray  in  their  own  houses.  He 
visited  Egypt  in  company  with  Philagrius.  The  greatest 
severities  were  inflicted  on  those  bishops  who  had  been  zea- 
lous for  the  Nicene  faith,  though  the  decrees  of  the  council 
had  never  been  reversed,  and  the  Arians  as  yet  contented 
themselves  with  ambiguous  confessions  and  the  omission  of 
the  term  consubstantial.  Bishops  were  scourged  and  put 
in  irons.  Potamo,  whom  we  have  before  celebrated,  was 
beaten  on  the  neck,  till  he  was  thought  to  have  expired  ; 
he  recovered  in  a  small  degree,  but  died  sometime  afler. 
His  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arians,  was  doubtless  an  un- 
varied attachment  to  the  Nicene  faith. 

While  Gregory  dealt  in  violence,  his  competitor  used 
only  the  more  Christian  arms  of  argument.  He  published 
an  epistle  to  the  Christian  world,  J  exhorting  all  the  bishops 
to  unite  on  the  occasion.  "  The  faith  is  [not]  now  begun,* 
says  he,  "  it  came  to  us  [from]  the  Lord  [through]  his  dis- 
ciples. Lest  what  has  been  preserved  in  the  churches  until 
now  perish  in  our  days,  and  we  be  called  to  an  account  for 
our  stewardship,  exert  yourselves,  my  brethren,  as  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  as  beholding  your  rights  taken 
away  by  strangers."  He  goes  on  to  inform  them  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Arians,  observing  that  the  like  had  not 

*  [Ep.  Jul.  ap.  Athan.  toni.  1.  p.  74U.     Fleury,  1.  12.  c.  14.] 

t  [Athan.  Ep.  ml  Si.lit.  torn.  1.  p.  81 G,  &c.] 

X  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Orthodox,  torn.  1.  p.  043. 
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happened  in  the  church  since  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour. 
"  Jf  there  were  any  complaints  against  me,  [It  was  not 
right  that  a  decided  Arian,  nor  one  who  was  inclined  to 
such  sentiments,  should  have  been  chosen,  but  according  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Church  and  the  word  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  people  being  gathered  together  and  the  Spirit  who 
with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appoints  Bishops,  all 
things  should  have  been  examined  into  and  done  regularly  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  who  make  the  application,  and  of 
the  clergy.  A  stranger  put  forward  by  the  Arians  should  not, 
as  if  making  gain  of  the  office,  intrude  himself  by  force  and 
the  authority  of  secular  magistrates,  upon  those  who  have  not 
asked  for  him  and  who  neither  wish  for  him,  nor  were  at 
all  cognizant  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place."] 
He  begs  the  bishops  "  not  to  receive  the  letters  of  Gregory, 
but  to  tear  them,  and  treat  the  bearers  with  disdain,  as  min- 
isters of  iniquity."  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  arguments 
were  sound,  and  that  his  cause  was  just.  The  Arians  must 
bear  the  infamy  of  being  the  first  who  secularized  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  But  in  adding  the  close  of  the  letter, 
I  mean  the  reader  to  remark  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  at  this  time.  As  on  the  one  hand  it  were  very  un- 
&ir  to  confound  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  as  on  an 
equal  footing  in  point  of  piety  and  morality,  when  the  su- 
periority of  the  former  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  dispute ; 
80  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  the  experimental  use 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  by  no  means  employed  an  equal 
degree  of  the  zeal  of  its  patrons  with  the  abstract  doctrine 
itself.  Hence  Athanasius,  though  always  firm  and  con- 
stantly sincere,  fails  in  meekness  and  charity. 

This  great  man  continued  in  exile  at  Rome  for  eighteen 
months,  under  the  protection  of  Julius  the  bishop.*    Thither 
fled  many  others  whom  the  Arian  tyranny  had  expelled 
from  their  sees.     Eusebius  of  Constantmople  died  j^^,   . 
soon  after,  in  the  fulness  of  that  prosperity,  which  EusebiL  of 
his  iniquity  and  oppression  had  procured  him.  ^opil?"^ 
Human  depravity  under  religious  appearances  had 
in  him  attained  a  rare  degree  of  maturity.     And  the  only 
lesson  which  his  life  affiDrds  seems  to  be  this,  to  warn  the 

*  [Julii  Ep.  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  751,  and  754,  et  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Imp. 
Constant,  torn.  1.  p.  675.] 
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clergy  to  beware  of  secular  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  so  exceedingly  depraved  this  dignitary,  that 
he  at  length  became  one  of  the  most  memorable  villains  in 
history.     A  double  election  followed  his  death,  that  of  Paul 
and  that  of  Macedonius.      Hermogenes,   master  of  the 
Banishment  militia,*  was  Ordered  by  the  emperor  to  banish 
of  PauL      Paul.    He  did  so :  and  Paul's  friends,  exasperated 
by  a  series  of  persecutions,  forgot  the  character  of  Chris- 
Hermoge-  •  tiaus,  and  killed   Hermogenes.     These  events 
nes  killed,    ^qq^  place  in  or  near  the  year  342.      Paul  how- 
ever was  then  banished  the  city,  and  his  holy  character  ex- 
empts him  from  all  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
outrage. 

At  Rome,t  Julius,  in  a  council  of  the  Western  bishops, 
justified  Athanasius  and  his  fellow-sufferers.  Among  these 
was  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  whose  zeal  against  the  Arians 
had  provoked  them  to  charge  him  with  SabelUanism.  It 
is  not  the  design  of  this  history  to  enlarge  on  these  niceties. 
But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  charge  mi^ht  be 
drawn  up  with  specious  appearances.  Marcellus  explained, 
and  was  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council ;  but 
whether  justly  or  not,  is  not  so  evident.  The  progress  of 
error  is  easy,  where  the  heart  is  not  simply  stayed  upon 
God.  Athanasius  himself  was  afterwards  far  from  being 
convinced  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

Julius  wrote  a  public  letter;};  on  this  occasion,  in  which, 
after  doing  full  justice  to  the  sufferers,  he  concludes  in  a  man- 
ner not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  not  threatening,  but 
advising  those  of  the  East  not  to  do  the  like  for  the  future, 
lest,  says  he,  we  be  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  Pagans,  and 
above  ill  to  the  wrath  of  God,  to  whom  we  must  all  give  an 
account  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

In  the  year  347,   a  council  was  held  at  Sardica  by  the 

joint  order  of  the  two  emperors,  Constantius  and  Constant 

Council  at    ^^^  latter  being  as  steady  in  the  support  of  the 

Sardic^      Niccuc  faith  as  the  former  was  in  opposition.^ 

Sardica  was  in  Blyria,  the  border  of  the  dominions 

of  the  two  emperors.     The  intention  was  to  unite,  but  it 

♦  Fleury,  b.  xii.  21.  f  [Socrat.  ii.  15.     Soz.  iii.  8.] 

t  [Extat.  ap.  Athan.  in  2nda  Apl.  torn.  1.  p.  730 — 64.] 
§    [Theodoret.  ii.  7  and  8.     Socrat.  li.  20.     Soz.  iii.  11,  and  12.1 
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actually  separated  the  two  parties  more  than  ever.     Prayer 
and  holy  breathings  of  soul,  and  judicious  and  affectionate 
preaching  of  practical  religion,  were  now  at  a  low  ebb. 
reaceable  spirits  were  absorbed  in  superstition,  turbulent 
ones  in  ecclesiastical  contentions.     The  life  of  faith  was 
little  known.     They  treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
a  mere  ipeculation,  and  the  result  of  their  disputes  was, 
that  each  party  retired  as  they  entered  upon  them.      The 
Easterns  finding  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  free  council,  de- 
parted from  it,  leaving  the  Westerns  to  settle  matters  as 
they  pleased.     Hosius  of  Corduba,  the  venerable  president 
of  Nice,  presided  here  also,  and  the  Athanasian  cause  was 
decided  in  the  favour  of  the  Alexandrian  prelate.     They 
made  also  some  canons,  in  which  they  condemned  the  trans- 
lation of  bishops*      The  pious  and  zealous  spirit  of  Hosius 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  these  things.     Remarkable  are  the 
words  :  *  "  A  pernicious  custom  must  be  rooted 
out.      None  have  been  found  to  pass  from  a 
greater  bishopric  to  a  less.     Therefore  they  are  induced  by 
avarice  and  ambition.""      So  reasoned  and  so  ordained  this 
council.     But  where  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
religion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  exist  not,  the  canons  of 
councils  forbid  in  vain.     There  are  several  canons 
also  which  enjoin  the  residence  of  bishops,  and    ^' 
which  forbid  their  journeys  to  courts.     The  time  also  of 
bishops  remaining  m  another  diocese  was  fixed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  supplanting  of  their  bre- 
thren.    These  things  show  the  times  :  rules  are  not  made, 
except  to  prevent  abuses  which  already  exist. 

The  Easterns  met  at  PhilippopolLs,  in  Thrace,  and  ex- 
communicated  their  brethren  of  the  West;  and  for  some  time 
the  two  parties  remained  distant  in  this  manner ;  while  in 
Asia  and  Egypt  the  friends  of  the  Nicene  faith  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  Into  Europe  the  subtilties  of  this  con- 
tention had  not  yet  entered  ;  men  were  there  more  simple, 
and  followed  the  primitive  faith  in  quietness  and  peace.f 

In  Antioch  J  the  Arian  bishop  Stephen  was  found,  even 
by  his  own  party,  too  corrupt  and  profligate  to  be  continued 


f  Fluery,  1. 12.  c.  43,    [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  820  and  21.] 
J  [Theodoret.  ii.  9,  10.] 
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in  his  dignity.  Leontius,  who  succeeded  him,  supported 
the  Arian  cause.  Diodorus,*  an  ascetic,  and  Flavian, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  stirred  up  the  faithful  to  a 
zeal  for  religion,  and  passed  whole  nights  with  them  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.  Leontius  findmg  them  to  have  the 
affection  of  the  people,  wished  them  to  do  this  service  in 
the  church.  And  here  I  apprehend  was  a  nursery  of  real 
godliness,  but  the  account  is  very  imperfect. 

In  the  year  349  died  Gregory,  the   secular  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  as  he  may  be  justly  called.t     Then  it  was  that 
Death  of     Constautius,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his  bro- 
SSo^'^f     *^^^  Constans,  wrote  repeatedly  to  Athanasius 
AfexLidria,  to  rctum  iuto  the  East,  and  to  assure  him  of  his 
A.  D.  349.    favour  and  protection.     The  exiled  prelate  could 
not  easily  credit  a  man  who  had  persecuted  him  so  unrigh- 
AthanaaiuB  ^^^usly .     At  length  hc  complied,  and  after  visit- 
j?»*  to  An-  ing  Julius  at  Eome,  who  sent  a  letter  full  of  ten- 
^  demess  to  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  favour  of 

Athanasius,  he  travelled  to  Antioch,  where  Constantius 
then  was,  by  whom  he  was  very  graciously  received.;}:  The 
emperor  requested  him  to  forget  the  past,  and  assured  him 
with  oaths,  that  he  would  receive  no  calumnies  against  him 
for  the  future.  While  Athanasius  was  at  Antioch,  he  com- 
municated with  the  Eustathians,  who  under  the  direction 
of  Flavian  held  a  conventicle  there.  This  same  Flavian  § 
was  the  first  who  composed  the  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  in  the  singing 
of  the  Psalms,  not  only  those  who  frequented  his  meeting 
made  use  of  it,  but  in  general  all  who  favoured  the  Nicene 
faith  in  the  church  of  Leontius  did  the  same,  in  opposition 
to  the  Arian  doxology  :  "  Glory  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. '  So  earnest  were  the  two  parties 
against  each  other.  Leontius  was  a  confirmed  Arian,  but 
of  a  milder  temper  than  the  rest  of  his  party.  He  saw  that 
it  was  by  force  only  that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  church ; 
numbers  of  people  still  professing  the  Nicene  faith.  He 
dared  not  therefore  oppose  the  Trinitarian  hymns,  and  la- 
boured to  preserve  peace  in  his  own  time ;  but  touching 
his  white  hair,  he  said  on  the  occasion,  *^  When  this  snow 

♦  [Theodoret.  ii.  24.]  t  [Socrat.  ii.  28.    Sos.  iU.  80,1 

X  [Athan.  ad.  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  82^3.         f  [PhUostorgii  Hiai.  L  a  o.  Ik' 
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shall  melt,  there  will  be  much  dirt,"  hinting  at  the  dissen- 
sions which  he  imagined  would  arise  after  his  death. 

Constantius  observed  to  Athanasius,  that  as  he  now  put 
him  into  possession  of  all  his  Egyptian  churches,  he  ought 
to  leave  one  for  the  Arians.  The  Alexandrian  prelate  con- 
fessed it  would  be  just,  on  condition  also  that  the  same 
liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Eustathians  at  Antioch.  The 
Arian  party,  however,  sensible  of  the  superior  popularity 
of  their  opposers,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  wave  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  was  a  triumph. 
Religious  zeal  and  joy  appeared  in  the  garb  of  the  age, 
by  a  number  devoting  themselves  to  a  monastic  ^thanasms 
life.  Acts  of  mercy  and  liberality  were  also  returns  to 
abundantly  performed.  Every  house  seemed  to  *"°  "*' 
be  a  church  set  apart  for  prayer.  Such  are  the  views  which 
Athanasius  himself  gives  us  of  the  effects  of  his  restoration  :* 
a  number  of  his  enemies  retracted,  and  justified  him  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  and  among  these  the  recantation 
of  Ursatius  and  Valens  is  remarkable.!  Asclepas  was  also 
restored  to  Gaza,  and  Marcellus  to  Ancyra,  though  the 
latter  was  not  unmolested.  The  suspicion  of  his  unsound- 
ness was  perhaps  justly  increased  by  the  less  ambiguous 
sentiments  of  Photinus  bishop  of  Sirmium,  who  was  supposed 
to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  was  in  a  council  at  that  place  de- 
posed as  a  Sabellian  by  universal  consent.  J  Garminius  §  an 
Arian  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  then,  as  well  as  at  this 
day,  the  Sabellians  and  the  Arians,  in  opposing  each  other, 
assaulted  the  truth,  which  lay  between  them :  the  former 
removing  all  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
the  latter  establishing  a  distinction  which  took  away  the 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  Each  desired  to  remove  the  mys- 
terv  from  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  attempt  corrupted  it. 
While  those  who  were  taught  of  God,  and  were  content 
with  inadequate  ideas,  sincerely  worshipped  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  mourned  over  the  abominations  of  the  times. 

A  great  change  in  civil  affairs  having  taken  place  by  the 
death  of  Constans,  and  the  ruin  of  the  usurper  Magnentius, 

*  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  825.     See  Fleury,  b.  xii.  c.  53. 
t  [Soz.  ill.  23,  and  4.]  J  [Socrat.  ii.  18  and  29.     Soz.  iv.  12.] 

J  [Athan.  contra  Arian.  Or.  1.  toni.  1.  p.  21*0.] 
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CoDstantius,  now  sole  master  of  the  empire^  revived   the 
MartyrdMn  persecutioD,     Aboot  the  year  35 1,  Paul  of  Con- 
or Paai  of    stantinople  was  sent  into  Mesopotamia,  loaded 
n^^^    with  irons,  and  at  length  to  Cucosus  on  the  con- 
A.  D.  851.  gjj^  ^f  Cappadocia-  There,  after  suffering  cruel 
hardships,  he  was  strangled.*     Macedonius  by  an  armed 
force,  attended  with  much  eflusion  of  blood,  took  possession 
of  the  see.     Paul  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and 
the  Arians  seemed  ambitious  to  equal  the  bloody  feune  of 
Gralerius. 

The  weak  mind  of  Constantius  was  again  prejudiced 
by  absurd  calumnies  against  Athanasius,  and  a  council  at 
^j^^^^^^^  Milan  was  convened  in  the  year  355,  in  thepre- 
Miian,  scucc  of  the  empcror,  who  proposed  to  them  an 
A.  D.  355.  ^j^jjjj  creed,  which  he  recommended  by  this  ar- 
gument, that  Gt)d  had  declared  in  his  favour  by  his  vic- 
tories.f  Prosperity,  it  seems,  had  not  strengdiened  his 
reasoning  powers,  but,  unhappily,  had  increased  the  de- 
pravity of  his  heart.  Here  appeared  the  magnanimous^ 
constancy  of  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardima,  and 
the  pious  self-denial  of  Eusebius  bishop  of  Yercells  in 
Italy.  These  prelates  were  animated  with  a  sincere  spirit 
of  piety  on  this  occasion,  and  answered  that  the  Nicene 
fidtn  had  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Church.  ''  I  ask 
not  your  advice,"  said  the  emperor,  "and  you  shall  not  hinder 
me  from  following  Arius,  if  I  think  fit."  The  emperors 
creed  was  read  in  the  Church  ;  but  the  people,  more  sin- 
cere and  more  simple  than  the  great,  and  more  willingly 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  The  Trinity,  because  they  rSad 
it  in  their  Bibles,  rejected  the  faith  of  Constantius,  and  it 
was  not  pressed  any  farther.  The  condemnation  of  Atha- 
nasius |  was,  however,  insisted  on,  and  Dionysius  bishop 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  others  just  mentioned,  were  most 
unreasonably  required  to  subscribe  to  it.  "  Obey,  or  be 
banished,**  was  the  imperious  mandate.  The  bishops  lifted 
up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  told  Constantius,  that  the 
empire  was  not  his,  but  God's,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
day  of  judgment.     He  drew  his  sword  on  them  in  a  rage, 

*  Theodoret,  b.  ii.  c  6.    [Socrat.  ii.  26J 

t  [Luciferi  lib.  de  regibus  apo8taticiB.J 

t  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  8dl.J 
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but  contented  himself  with  ordering  their  banishment. 
Hilary  the  deacon  was  stripped  and  scourged,  and  ridiculed 
by  Ursatius  and  Valens,  who  had  recanted  some  time  ago. 
Hilary  blessed  God,  and  bore  the  indiffnity  as  a  Christian. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  subscnbed  to  the  condem- 
nation of  Athanasius :  a  few  only  testified  that  the  grace 
of  God  was  still  as  powerful  as  ever  in  supporting  his 
people,  and  in  causing  them  to  suffer  gladly,  rather  than 
to  sin.  Others,  besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  joined 
in  the  same  measure,  particularly  Maximus,  bishop  of 
Naples,  who  was  tortured  in  hopes  of  forcing  his  submis- 
sion, because  of  the  weakness  of  his  body.  £  the  end  he 
was  banished  and  died  in  exile. 

Eusebius  *  of  Vercellae  was  sent  into  Palestine,  Lucifer 
into  Syria,  and  Dionysius  into  Cappadocia,  where  he  died 
soon  after.  Liberius  of  Rome  was  in  an  advanced  age, 
when  the  storm  which  had  mimnured  at  a  distance,  burst 
upon  him :  He  was  carried  before  Constantius  at  Milan, 
where  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  the  secret  and  prevalent  sup- 
porter of  Arianism,  assisted  the  emperor  in  oppressing  him. 
Liberius  said,t  '*  Though  I  were  single,  the  cause  of  the 
fidth  would  not  fail :  there  was  a  time  when  three  persons 
only  were  found  who  resisted  a  regal  ordinance."  Euse- 
bius, understanding  his  allusion  to  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  answered,  "  Do  you  make  the  emperor  a 
Nebuchadnezzar  ?  "  "  No,  said  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but 
you  are  not  less  unreasonable  than  he,  in  desiring  to  con- 
demn a  man  unheard."  In  the  conclusion  Liberius  was 
banished  into  Thrace.  But  a  character  still  more  vene- 
rable than  his  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  the  Arians,  fiercely 
Eursuing  their  victories,  proceeded  to  the  attack.  Hosius, 
ishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  was  now  a  hundred  years  old. 
He  was  looked  on  as  the  first  of  bishops,  had  been  a  con- 
fessor under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  had  presided  sixty 
years  in  the  church,  had  guided  the  Nicene  council,  had 
been  a  principal  person  in  the  appointment  of  canons,  and 
was  held  in  universal  respect.  Constantius  and  the  whole 
Christian  party  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  a 

*  fAdo  in  his  chronicle,  ann.  361,  says  Lucifer,  was  sent  unto  Palestine, 
and  Eusebius,  first  to  Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  into  Cappadocia,  and  so 
likewise  does  Jerome,  Hieron.  devir.  iilust.  c.  9fi  and  96.] 
t  [Theodoret.  ii.  16.] 
2  N  2 
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character.  Flatter}^  and  menaces  were  both  employed  to 
prevjul  on  him  to  condemn  Athanasius.  A  few  lines  of 
his  answer  to  an  imperious  letter  of  the  emperor  s  may  give 
us  some  idea  of  his  spirit :  *  "  I  confessed  the  first  time  in 
the  persecution  under  Maximian,  your  grandfather.  If 
you  likewTse  desire  to  persecute  me,  I  am  ready  still  to 
suffer  any  thing  rather  than  betray  the  truth.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  personal  malice  against  Athanasius,  as  the  love 
of  heresy  which  influences  these  men — I  myself  in\'ited 
them  to  come  to  me,  and  declare  at  the  council  of  Sardica 
what  they  knew  against  him.  They  dared  not ;  they  all 
refiised.  Athanasius  came  afterwards  to  your  court  at 
Antioch  :  he  desired  his  enemies  might  be  sent  for,  that 
they  might  make  good  their  accusations.  Why  do  you 
still  hearken  to  them  who  refused  such  fair  proposals? 
How  can  you  endure  Ursatius  and  Valens,  after  they  have 
recanted  and  acknowledged  their  calumnv  in  writing? 
Remember,  you  are  a  mortal  man ;  be  afraid  of  the  day  of 
judgment — God  hath  given  you  the  empire,  and  hath 
committed  the  church  to  our  care — I  write  thus  through 
my  concern  for  your  eternal  welfare  ;  but  with  respect  to 
your  requisition,  I  cannot  agree  with  Arians,  nor  write 
against  Athanasius — You  act  for  his  enemies,  but  in  the 
day  of  judgment  you  must  defend  yourself  alone.**  Con- 
stantius  kept  him  a  year  at  Sirmium,  without  respect  to  his 
age  and  innrmities.  His  orders  addressed  to  the  bishops 
were  to  condemn  Athanasius,  and  to  communicate  with 
the  Arians  under  pain  of  banishment.  The  judges  were 
directed  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  things.  Ursatius 
and  Valens,  whose  instabiUty  should  have  destroyed  their 
credit,  assisted  the  persecution  by  informations :  zealous 
heretics  by  force  of  arms  were  intruded  in  the  place  of  the 
exiled ;  and  Arianism  seemed  well  nigh  to  have  avenged 
the  cause  of  fallen  idolatry. 

The  adventures  of  Athanasius  himself  in  his  suflerings 

were  extraordinary.!     He  was  for  some  time  preserved  m 

Athanasius  the  housc  of  a  pious  womau  with  great  care  and 

toT^ve      fidelity.     But  we  must  not  enlarge  on  the  various 

Alexandria,  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed  J  suffice  it  to 

•  Athan.  ad  Solit.  [torn.  1.  p.  838,  &c.]  f  [Soz.  v.  6.] 

I  [Athan.  de  fuga,  torn.  1.  p.  717.  Theodoret.  ii.  13.] 
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mention  some  of  the  particular  circumstances.  Syrianus, 
a  secular  oflScer,  came  at  night  to  his  principal  church  at 
Alexandria,  when  the  people  were  intent  on  their  devotions. 
Numbers  were  murdered,  others  insulted  and  beaten.  The 
intrepid  prelate  sat  still  in  his  chair,  and  directed  the  deacon 
to  sing  the  cxxxvith  Psalm,  the  people  answering,  according 
to  the  custom  of  alternate  singing,  "  For  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever."  Which  being  finished,  he  bade  the  people  return 
to  their  houses.  As  the  soldiers  advanced  toward  him,  his 
clergy  and  people  begged  him  to  depart,  which  he  refused, 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  stay  till  they  had  all  left  the  church. 
He  was  in  a  manner  forced  out  by  the  clergy  and  monks, 
and  conveyed  safe  from  the  guards.  An  unavailing  protest* 
was  made  by  the  people  against  these  violences. 

The  Pagans  took  courage,  and  assisted  the  heretics  in 
the  persecution,  saying.  The  Arians  have  embraced  our  reli- 
gion.!    A  bishop  was  found  worthy  to  support  George  of 
these  proceedings,   George  of  Cappadocia,  who  ^ho^l^^by** 
began  his  usurpation  in  the  year  356.   Through  theAnans 
his  influence,  supported  by  the  secular  arm,  the  S  the  pLS* 
friends  of  the  Nicene  faith  were  cruelly  beaten,  and  gfu^^*^*' 
some  died  under  their  anguish.     A  sub-deacon  A.ii.  3S6. 
having  been  severely  scourged,  was  sent  to  the  mines,  with- 
out being  allowed  time  to  dress  his  wounds,  and  he  died  on 
the  road.     Venerable,  aged  bishops  were  sent  into  the  de- 
serts throughout  Egypt,  and  Arianism  reigned  and  glutted 
itself  in  blood.     The  episcopal  oflSce  was  sold  to  unworthy 
men  ;  the  profession  of  Arianism  being  the  only  requisite 
for  the    office.     The   cruelties   of  George   provoked   the 
Alexandrians  to  retaliation,   but  military  force  prevailed : 
and  after  this  bishop  had  been  once  expelled,  he  returned 
still  more  terrible  and  more  detested. 

So  deplorably  misinformed  was  Constantius,  that  in  a 
letter  \  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  he  represents  this  same 
George  as  one  who  was  very  capable  of  instructing  others 
in  heavenly  things.  Athanasius  having  obtained  a  sight 
of  this  letter,  was  at  length  deterred  from  his  intended 
journey  to  the  emperor,  and  betook  himself  to  the  deserts, 

*  [Extat  ad  calceni  Ep.  ad  Solit.  p.  8G6.] 

t  [Athaii.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  848,  A.    Theodoret.  ii.  14.    Socrat.  ii.  28.] 

J  [Ext.  ap.  Athaii.  toin.  1.  p.  604-5.] 
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and  visited  the  monks,  his  most  &ithfiil  adherents,  who  re- 
fused to  discover  him  to  his  persecuting  adversaries,  and 
offered  their  throats  to  the  sword,  being  ready  to  die  for 
the  Nicene  faith.  He  filled  up  another  part  of  his  time  in 
writing  his  own  apology  to  Constantius.  There  are  in  it 
strong  traces  of  that  rapid  eloquence  and  clear  reasoning,  for 
which  this  father  is  renowned.  Integrity  and  fervour  appear 
throughout ;  but  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  less  zeal  on  his 
own  account,  and  more  on  account  of  his  Divine  Master, 
were  visible  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  other  writings.  In 
truth,  the  connexion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with 
the  honour  of  Christ,  and  with  lively  faith  in  his  mediation, 
is  so  plain,  that  practical,  serious,  humble  religion,  if  it 
exists  at  all  in  any  scene  of  controversy,  must  be  found  on 
that  side.  Men,  who  degrade  the  Divine  Saviour  into  a 
creature,  will  of  course  exalt  themselves,  and  cannot  have 
that  humility  and  faith  which  are  the  essential  ingredients 
of  a  holy  life.  I  gladly  remind  my  readers,  and  myself, 
that  the  value  of  the  apostolical  doctrines,  so  fiercely  per- 
secuted in  the  fourth  century,  rests  not  on  speculation,  but 
on  the  holy  tendency  of  their  nature.  There  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  holy  tendency  and  influence, 
both  in  regard  to  Athanasius  and  other  Trinitarians  of 
that  time  ;  and  there  is  also  more  th^  sufficient  proof  of 
the  contrary  tendency  of  the  doctrines  supported  by  the 
Arians.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence  olT  the 
former  sort  is  scanty :  Christian  godliness  continued  very 
low  in  all  this  period  :  and  good  men  in  their  writings  and 
reflections  attended  too  little  to  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  doctrine  and  practice. 

Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  pious 
bishops  of  those  times,  still  suffered  severely  in  Palestine 
in  his  banishment.  The  persecution  reached  even  to  Gaul, 
which  had  yet  happily  preserved  the  simplicity  of  aposto- 
lical confession  unmolested.  In  Constantinople,  Macedo- 
nius,  by  the  terror  of  his  persecutions,  drove  those  of  the 
general  church  and  the  Novatian  dissenters,*  into  a  sym- 
pathy for  each  other,  which  their  mutual  prejudices  had 
long  prevented.  Both  sorts  suffered  extremely,  being 
obliged  to  communicate  with  Arians,  or  to  undergo  a  variety 

*  Sozomen,  b.  iv.  c.  20.    [Socrat.  ii.  c.  38.] 
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of  hardships.  Agelius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  fled.  A  priest 
and  a  monk  of  theirs  were  tortured,  and  the  latter  died  by 
this  usage.  Novatianism  still  retained  a  measure  of  the 
divine  opirit,  and  was  honoured  with  furnishing  those  who 
sufiered  for  Jesus.  This  people  had  three  churches  in  Con- 
stantinople, one  of  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  emperor  s 
orders.  The  Novatians  carried  away  the  materials  to  the 
other  side  of  the  sea :  the  women  and  children  wrought 
diligently,  and  thus  it  was  rebuilt.  In  the  next  reign,  by 
the  emperor  s  permission,  they  carried  back  the  materials, 
and  rebuilt  their  church  at  Constantinople,  and  called  it 
ANASTATiA.*  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  re-unite  those 
of  the  general  church  with  the  Novatians :  the  former 
were  the  more  ready,  because  they  had  no  place  of  worship 
at  all ;  but  the  narrow  bigotry,  which  had  ever  been  the 
great  fault  of  Novatianism,  prevented  the  union.  But  we 
must  now  mention  a  remarkable  instance  of  human  infirmity, 
which  calls  at  once  for  compassion  and  for  caution.  Hosiusf 
had  been  a  year  confined  at  Sirmium,  his  relations  were 
persecuted,  and  he  suffered  in  his  own  person  both  scourges 
and  tortures.  By  thus  afflicting  him,  the  Arian  tyrant 
thought  he  served  the  cause ;  and  by  such  inhuman  mea- 
sures were  the  patrons  of  the  heresy  stimulated  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  Godliness  !  Yet  so  infatuated  was  the  spirit 
of  Constantius,  that  he  all  along  was  liberally  supporting 
the  most  expensive  forms  and  ornaments  of  Christian 
worship,  while  he  was  labouring  with  all  his  might  to 
eradicate  Christian  doctrine.  Hosius,  above  a  hundred 
years  old,  submitted  at  length  to  subscribe  an  conduct  of 
Arian  creed,}  but  the  condemnation  of  Athana-  the^nera- 
sius  he  would  not  vindicate.  Permitted  at  length 
to  return  into  Spain,  he  lived,  however,  to  retract,  protest- 
ing against  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and  with  his  last  breath  exhorting  all  men  to  Reject  the 
heresy  of  Arius ;  and  thus  we  have  seen  to  his  end  the 
most  venerable  character  of  that  age,  still  in  his  heart  true 
to  his  God.  The  length  of  his  days  only  exposed  him  to  a 
greater  variety  of  suffering,  and  though  Satan's  malice  was 

♦  That  is  "  Risen  again," 
4.  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  841,  et  de  fuga,  p.  704,  A.    Socrat.  it,  31.] 
J  [Philostorgii  Hist.  4.  3.  Soz.  iv.  6.] 
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permitted  to  do  him  much  mischief,  he  yet  was  enabled  to  die 
in  peace,  and  to  prove  that  the  Lord  faileth  not  them  that  are  his. 
In  the  same  year,  357,  Liberius  of  Bome,  after  two  years 
exile,  was  not  only  prevailed  on  to  receive  an  Arian  creed, 
Liberius  of  but  cvcn  to  rcjcct  Athanasius.     The  subscription 
S^'a^^  to  the  creed  was  not  so  much  an  evidence  of  in- 
A.D.  357.    sincerity,  as  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate,   because  the  Arians,  fertile  in  expnedients, 
made  creeds  upon  creeds,  expressed  in  artful  ambiguities, 
to  impose  on  the  unwary.*     Liberius  by  these  unworthy 
means  recovered  his  bishopric.     The  see  of  Bome  at  that 
time  had  secular  charms   sufficient  to   seduce  a  worldly 
mind.     Whether  Liberius  cordially  repented  of  his  hypo- 
crisy or  not,  we  have  no  evidence.     The  cruelty  of  the 
Arians  tried  to  the  utmost  the  hearts  of  men  in  those  days, 
and  now  the  proverb  was  verified,  "  All  the  world  against 
Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against  all  the  world." 

But  the  power  of  divine  grace  was  displayed  during  this 
disastrous  season  in  preserving  a  remnant,  and  particularly 
in  strengthening  the  mind  of  that  great  man,  through  a 
long  course  of  afflictions.  He  composed  about  this  time  a 
letter  to  the  monks,  in  which  he  confesses  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  writing  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  though  it  be  easy  to  confute  the  heretics.  He  owns 
his  ignorance,  and  calls  himself  a  mere  babbler,  and  be- 
seeches the  brethren  to  receive  what  he  wrote,  not  as  a 
perfect  explanation  of  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  but  as  a 
confutation  of  the  enemies  of  that  doctrine. 

Two  councils  were  held,t  the  one  at  Bimini,  the  other 
at  Seleucia,  both  with  a  view  to  support  Arianism.  In  the 
former  a  number  of  good  men  were  artfully  seduced,  by 
the  snares  of  the  Arians,  to  agree  to  what  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. This  sect,  now  victorious  every  where,  began 
to  show  itself  disunited  and  to  separate  into  two  parties.  But 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  idle  niceties, 
in  which  proud  men  involved  themselves,  while  all  had  foi^ 
saken  the  simple  faith  of  antiquity.  In  these  confusions, 
Macedonius  lost  the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  was  given 
to  Eudoxius,  translated  from  Antioch,  in  the  year  360. 
Constantius   poorly  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  corrup- 

*  [Soz.  iv.  c.  15.]  X  [Sulp.  Sever.  Sacr.  Hist.  1.  2.  p.  418,  &c.] 
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tions  both  of  principle  and  practice,  with  which  he  filled  the 
church,  by  offering  large  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  . 

carpets  for  the  altar  of  gold  tissue,  adorned  with  isln^i^ 

{)recious  stones,  curtains  of  gold  and  divers  colours  ^^a^n- 
br  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  also  liberal  dona-  *j"ff^S^Q 
tives  to  the  clergy,  the  virgins,  and  the  widows.* 

In  the  mean  time  Christendom  throughout  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  extorted  Arian  subscriptions ;  and  Macedo- 
nius,  the  deposed  bishop  of  Constantinople,  formed  another 
sect  of  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  (Uvinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These,  by  the  advantage  of  sober  manners,  spread 
themselves  among  the  monastenes,  and  increased  the  cor- 
ruption which  then  pervaded  the  Christian  world.  But 
the  vigilant  spirit  of  Athanasius  was  stirred  up  to  op- 
pose this  heresy  also.  *'  The  Father  cannot  be  Son,  nor 
the  Son  Father,  (says  he)  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  never 
called  by  the  name  of  Son,  but  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son.  The  holy  Trinity  is  but  one  divine 
nature,  and  one  God,  with  which  a  creature  cannot  be  joined. 
This  is  suflScient  for  the  faithful.  Human  knowledge  goes 
no  farther :  the  cherubims  veil  the  rest  with  their  wings." 

The  see  of  Antioch  being  vacant,t  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Sebasta,  a  man  of  exemplary  meekness  and  piety,  was 
chosen.  The  Arians  supposed  him  to  be  of  their  party. 
Constantius  ordered  the  new  bishop  to  preach  before  him 
on  the  controversial  subject  of  the  Trinity  :  Meletius  deli- 
vered himself  with  Christian  sincerity,  rebuked  the  rashness 
of  men,  who  strove  to  fathom  the  divine  nature,  and  ex- 
horted his  audience  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  the  faith. 
He  had  remained  only  a  month  in  Antioch,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  banished  by  the  emperor,  who  filled  up  the  see 
with  Euzoius,  the  old  friend  of  Arius.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  friends  of  Meletius  separated  from  the  Arians,  and 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  ancient  church,  which  had  been 
the  first  at  Antioch.  Besides  the  Arians,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  emperor's  favour,  there  were  two  parties  both 
sound  in  the  Nicene  faith,  the  Eustathians,  before  spoken  of, 
and  the  Meletians,  who  testified  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
regard  for  their  exile  pastor.  In  the  year  36 1,  however,  Con- 
stantius died  of  a  fever,  having  received  baptism  a  little  be- 

*  Fleury,  b.  xiv.  [c  2.3.]  t  [Theodorct.  ii.  31.     Socrat.  ii.  44.] 
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fori;  be  expired,  from  Eozoios ;  fer,  aAer  his  fitber  s  exam- 

^ ^  pie,  he  had  deferred  it  till  this  time.*  Hischarac- 

£m.  ter  needs  do  detail:  it  appeared  from  his  case,  that 

A.D.  an.   ^  ^^^  uoMij  anned  with  despotic  power,  was  capa- 

Me  of  doing  incredible  mK»ehief  in  the  Church  of  Clifist.t 


CHAP.  V. 

A  VIEW  OF  MONASnCISM  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  CIR- 
ClUSTAXCES.  FROM  THE  E5TABUSHMENT  OF  CHKISTLAXITY 
UNDER  CONSTANTINE.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

It  seemed  most  convenient  to  presenre  the  connexion  of 
the  Arian  controversy  without  intermption.  If  the  evan- 
gelical reader  has  not  gained  mnch  infiMrmation  concerning 
the  spirit  of  true  relirion,  during  this  violent  contest,  the 
times  and  the  materiaU  must  bear  the  blame.  There  were 
probably,  in  that  whole  period,  many  sinc^e  souls,  who 
mourned  in  secret  over  the  abominations  of  the  age  :  but 
history,  ever  partial  to  the  great,  and  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dor of  kings  and  bishops,  condescends  not  to  notice  them. 
The  people  of  God  were  in  lower  life,  and  remain,  therefore, 
unknown.  We  left  Athanasius  in  the  desert,  where  he  em- 
ployed the  leisure,  which  the  iniouity  of  the  persecution 
gave  him,  in  \isiting  the  monks.  He  had  been  acquainted 
with  their  most  renowned  leader  Anthony,  but 
AnthoDj  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  meet  with  him  again, 
A.^a  ase.'  ^^  dying  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  356.  Let 
us  leave  Athanasius  and  the  Arian  controversy 
awhile,  and  see  what  we  can  find  concerning  the  monks, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  Church 
in  the  mean  time. 

We  are  not  to  form  an  idea  of  ancient  monks  from  mo- 
dem ones.  It  was  a  mistaken  thing  in  holy  men  of  old  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  world.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  mistake  originated  in  piety.     We  often  hear 

*  A  fact  related  of  him  by  Theodoret  enables  us  to  fix  the  rdkioiis 
character  of  this  prince.  When  he  was  going  to  carry  on  war  with  Mag- 
nentius,  he  exhorted  all  his  soldiers  to  receive  baptism,  obserring  the 
danger  of  dying  without  that  sacred  rite,  and  ordering  those  to  retam 
home  who  refused  to  submit  to  it.  Not  infidelity,  but  suDcrstition,  pre- 
dominated in  his  mind.  Yet  how  inconsistent,  to  defer  his  own  baptism 
so  long.     [Theodoret.  iii.  3  ]  t  [Socrat.  ii.  47.    Philostorg.  vi.  5.] 
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it  said,  How  ridiculous  to  think  of  pleasing  God  by  auste- 
rities and  solitude  !  Far  be  it  from  me  to  vindicate  the  su- 
perstitions of  monks,  and  particularly  the  vows  of  celibacy. 
But  the  error  is  very  natural,  has  been  reprehended  much 
too  severely,  and  the  profaneness  of  men  of  the  world  is  abun- 
dantly more  dangerous.  The  enormous  evils  of  Monasti- 
cism  are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  degeneracy  in  after-times,  not 
to  its  first  institution.  What  could,  for  instance,  be  better 
intentioned,  than  the  determination  of  Anthony  to  follow 
literally  our  Lord's  rule,  "  Sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor  ?  "  Say  that  he  was  ignorant  and  superstitious ; 
he  was  both  :  but  he  persevered  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  five  years  in  voluntary  poverty  with  admirable  consist- 
ency. Sure  it  could  be  no  slight  cause  that  could  move  a 
young  person  of  opulence  to  part  with  all,  and  live  in  the 
abstemiousness  of  a  solitary  life  with  such  unshaken  perse- 
verance. Let  us,  from  the  memorials  of  his  life,  written 
by  Athanasius,  omitting  the  miracles  which  the  then  fashion- 
able credulity  imposed  on  men,  endeavour  to  collect,  as  far 
as  we  can,  a  just  idea  of  his  spirit. 

Athanasius  *  tells  us  that  he  had  often  seen  him,  and  had 
received  information  concerning  him  from  his  servant.  It 
was  a  great  disadvantage  to  Anthony's  judgment,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  instructed  in  literature.  There  is  a 
medium  in  all  things  secular.  We  have  seen  numbers 
corrupted  by  an  excess  of  literary  attachments :  we  see  here 
one  misled  by  the  want  of  proper  cultivation.  When  a 
youth,  he  had  beard  read  in  the  church  our  Lord's  words 
to  the  rich  young  man,  and  his  ignorance  led  him  to  sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  enter  into  the  monastic  life.  Monks, 
as  yet,  had  not  learned  to  live  in  perfect  deserts  unconnected 
with  mankind,  and  hitherto  they  lived  at  a  small  distance 
from  their  own  village.  Anthony  endeavoured  to  form 
himself  on  the  severest  models,  and  pushed  the  genius  of 
solitude  to  rigours  before  unknown.  His  fame  increased  ; 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  mirror  of  perfection,  and  the  Egypt- 
ians were  studious  to  follow  his  example.  His  instructions 
to  those  who  listened  to  him  are  not,  in  general,  worth 
transcribing.  The  faith  of  Christ  is  very  obscure  at  least 
in  the  best  of  them  ;  yet  his  sincerity  is  evident  :  his  love 

*  [Vit.  S.  Antonii  ap.  Athan.  Op.  tom.  2.  p.  460,  &c.l 
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to  ifiriDe  ttuiiss  moct  ha^e  been  anient ;  hb  conflicts  and 
tempcatKOSw  wfaieh  art  conftts^dhr  written  bv  Athanasiug, 
detopOGiCrarcd  a  miod  too  humble,  and  knowing'  too  much 
of  hineeif,  to  tnsft  in  kb  own  rigfateoosness.  He  preached 
wefi  b^  hk  Gfe«  and  temper,  and  spirit,  however  he  might 
1^  in  doctrinal  knowledge. 

*  In  the  persecution  by  Diocksian  he  left  his  belov^ 
$i?Ihiide«  azid  came  to  Alexandria,  strengthening  the  minds 
of  Ouri<tian  soferers.  exposing  himself  to  danger  for  the 
love  d  the  brethren,  and  yet  not  guilty  of  the  excess  of 
delivering  up  himself  to  martyrdom.  In  aQ  this  there  was 
what  w^  btetter  than  the  monk, — the  sincere  and  charitaUe 
Chri<dia.  Nor  did  he  ob$erve  to  perfection  the  rules  of 
so&tude.  There  were  two  $orts  of  monks,  the  solitary,  and 
thc^«e  who  fived  in  societies.  Anthony,  though  he  had  a 
5tn>og  incfination  to  follow  the  first  sort  altogether,  some- 
times joined  the  latter*  and  even  on  some  occasions  ap- 
peared in  the  world. 

f  The  Arian  heresy  gave  him  another  oppcnrtunity  of  show- 
ing his  leaL  He  again  entered  Alexandria,  and  protested 
against  its  im|Nety«  whicK  he  observed,  was  of  a  piece  with 
heatheiusm  itseltt  "^  Be  assured,'*  said  he,  **  all  nature  is 
moved  with  indignation  against  [them  because  they]  reckon 
the  Creator  of  all  things  to  be  a  creature."  And  this  is  one 
circumstance^  which  convinces  me,  that  genuine  godliness, 
the  oflfepring  of  Christian  principles,  must  have  been  with 
the  primitive  monks,  because  they  generally  vindicated  the 
Nicene  taith,  and  could  not  endure  Arianism.  They  must, 
many  of  them  at  least,  have  felt  the  motions  of  the  divine 
iile,  which  will  not  connect  itself  with  any  principles  that 
depreciate  the  dignit}'  of  Jesus  Christ- 

In  conversing  with  Pagan  philosophers,  he  observed, 
that  Christianity  held  the  mysterj',  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
Grecian  reasoning,  but  in  the  power  of  faith  supplied  to 
them  trom  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  Faith,"  :|;  sap  he 
•*  springs  from  the  affection  of  the  mind ;  Logic  from  arti- 
ficial contrivance.  Those  who  have  the  energy  that  is  by 
faith,  need  not  perhaps  the  demonstration  that  comes  by 
reasoning."  He  ver\'  justly  appealed  to  the  glorious  fruits 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  exhorted  the  philosophers 
»  [Ibid.  p.  478.  D.;  t  I  Ibid.  p.  401]  J  [Ibid.  p.  405,  B.] 
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**  to  believe  *  and  kpow  that  the  Christian  art  is  not  merely 
verbal,  but  of  faith  which  worketh  by  love ;  with  which  ye 
being  once  endowed,  shall  not  need  demonstrations  by  ar- 
guments, but  shall  deem  these  words  of  Anthony  sufficient 
to  lead  you  to  the  faith  of  Christ." 

The  evangelical  reader  will  see  here  something  better  than 
mere  raonasticism.f  But  he  sullied  all  this  by  a  foolish  at- 
tempt to  make  mankind  believe,  that  he  lived  without  food, 
while  he  ate  in  secret ;  and  by  a  vain  parade  of  conversation 
concerning  temperance,  which  savoured  more  of  Pythago- 
rean fanaticism  than  of  Christian  piety.  In  his  extreme 
old  age  he  gave  particular  directions,  that  his  body  should 
be  interred,  not  preserved  in  a  house  after  the  Egyptian 
manner  of  honouring  deceased  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
charged  his  two  attendants  to  let  no  man  know  the  place  of 
his  burial.  "  At  the  resurrection  J  of  the  dead  I  shall  re- 
ceive my  body,"  says  he,  "  from  the  Saviour  incorruptible." 
He  guiurded  his  frieods  against  the  Arian  heresy,  and  bade 
them  not  be  disturbed,  though  the  judicial  power,  an  ima- 
ginary fading  domination,  should  be  against  them.§  "  Do 
ye  observe  what  ye  have  received  from  the  fathers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  pious  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  ye 
have  heard  from  the  Scriptures,  and  of  which  I  have  often 
reminded  you.  Divide  ||  my  clothes  in  this  manner  :  Give 
one  of  my  sheep-skins  to  the  bishop  Athanasius,  together 
with  the  garment  which  I  received  from  him  when  new, 
and  now  return  him  when  old.  And  give  the  other  sheep- 
skin to  Serapion  the  bishop.  The  sackcloth  keep  for  your- 
selves," says  he  to  his  two  attendants.  "  Farewell,  child- 
ren, Anthony  is  going,  and  is  no  more  with  you."  He 
stretched  out  his  feet,  and  appearing  pleased  at  the  sight  of 
his  friends  coming  to  him,  ne  expired  with  evident  marks 
of  cheerftilness  on  his  face.  His  last  will  was  punctually 
executed.  Such  was  the  death  of  this  father  of  monastic 
cism  :  the  account  is  taken  wholly  from  his  Life  by  Atha- 
nasius, and  is  a  monument  of  the  genuine  piety  and  deep 
superstition  both  of  the  monk  and  his  biographer.      Such 

♦  [Ibid.  p.  496,  D.] 

t  Possibly  the  attentive  reader  may  observe,  without  my  mentioning  it, 
that  I  have  seen,  on  a  closer  inspection,  reason  to  think  better  of  Anthony, 
than  from  the  short  account  of  him  in  p.  450,  one  might  seem  to  conclucfe. 

I  [Ibid.  p.  503,  C]         §  [Ibid.  p.  602,  A.]  |[  [Ibid.  p.  603,  C] 
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was  the  state  of  godliness  in  those  ma^  existing  ohseure 
in  hennitages  ;  while  abroad  in  the  world  the  Gospel  was 
almost  buried  in  faction  and  ambition ;  jet  probably  in  or- 
dinarr  life  it  thriTcd  the  best  in  some  instances*  tkoogfa  quite 
unknown. 

By  the  asristance  of  Fleury,  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
the  history  of  men  of  this  sort.  There  were  others  of  gmt 
monastic  renown  in  the  time  of  Anthony.  But  their  nar- 
ratiTes,  if  true,  are  neither  entertaining  nor  instructiTe,  and 
a  great  part  of  them  at  least  is  stuffed  with  extraTagant 
fables.  L^  us  turn  to  other  objects.  At  the  time^  when 
the  bishops  were  traTelling  tothe  councilof  Nice,  [Leontius,] 
bishop  of  Cssareain  Cappadocia,  in  his  way  thithor,  arriTed 
at  a  small  town  called  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia.  There 
he  met  with  Gregory,  afterwards  Inshop  of  Naziamnun,  who 
applied  for  baptum.  This  man  had  led  a  life  of  great 
moral  strictness,  belonging  to  a  particular  sect,  who  observed 
the  Sabbath  and  a  di^^ction  of  meats  like  the  Jews.  His 
wife  Nonna  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  was  Teiy  in- 
strumental in  her  husband's  conversion.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  it  was  a  conversion  firom  self-righteous  pride  to  the 
humble  feith  of  Jesus.  [Leontius]  instructed  him  :  he  re- 
ceived baptism,  and  some  years  afterwards,  was  made  bishop 
of  the  place,  and  remained  in  that  office  forty-five  years,  to 
an  extreme  old  age.  Though  advanced  in  years,  when  he 
applied  himself  to  Christian  learning,  he  acquired  a  just 
discernment,  preserved  his  flock  from  the  spreading  infection 
of  Arianism,  and  mollified  the  manners  of  the  barbarous 
people.  Possibly  the  memoirs  of  his  pastoral  labours,  if  we 
had  them,  might  be  found  more  instructive  than  most  of 
the  subjects  which  engage  our  attention  in  this  period.  Gre- 
gory's episcopal  character  commenced  about  the  year  328. 
And  this  tribute  seemed  due  to  his  memory  and  to  that  of 
his  wife,  not  only  on  their  own  accounts,  but  also  because 
they  were  the  parents  of  the  fiunous  Gregory  of  NazianzuiOy 
who  in  an  oration  celebrates  their  piety. 

If  we  look  to  the  situation  of  the  ancient  heretics,  we  find 
them  in  a  dwindling  state.  The  followers  of  Marcion,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  the  rest,  still  subsisted  indeed,  and  an  edict  t  of 
Constantine  forbade  their  assembling  together.     Under  this 

•  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  19.  torn.  1.  p.  289—205]  t  [Soz.  ii.  c.  32.] 
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act  of  Uniformity  the  Novatians  were  condemned  also. 
Thus  the  best  of  the  Dissenters  were  not  permitted  to  wor- 
ship in  their  own  way,  while  the  Donatists,  the  worst,  were 
in  a  manner  tolerated.  But  in  vain  do  we  look  either  for 
wisdom  or  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  Con- 
stantine  or  any  of  his  family  in  general.  Two  only  of  the 
persecuted  sects,  the  Meletians  and  the  Donatists,  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  edict,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  omission,  they  subsisted,  and  weathered 
the  force  of  the  decree.  The  old  heresies  were  crushed, 
while  the  enthusiastic  Montanists  maintained  then:  hold  in 
their  native  Phrygia,  and  the  Novatians  remained  still  nu- 
merous, retaining  narrow  views  of  church  discipline,  and 
with  these  a  considerable  strictness  of  manners,  and  it  is 
hoped,  the  good  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  we 
want  better  materials  for  the  history  of  this  people. 

At  the  very  time*  when  Athanasius  was  persecuted  at 
Tyre,  and  was  thought  unworthy  to  live  at  Alexandria,  the 
bishops  were  employed  also  in  dedicating  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificence  was  a 
monument  of  the  ostentatious  superstition  of  Constantine. 
It  is  foreign  to  our  design  to  describe  its  expensive  pomp. 
On  this  occasion,  Jerussdem,  which  from  the  time  of  Adrian 
had  been  called  ^lia,!  recovered  its  name,  became  the 
resort  of  Christian  pilgrims,  was  vainly  represented  %  by 
some  as  the  new  Jerusalem  described  by  the  prophets,  and 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  sermons,  acts  of  liberality, 
and  panegyrics  on  the  emperor.  In  these  things  the  his* 
torian  Eusebius  was  signally  distinguished.  Here  Arius 
was  received  ;  and  thus  that  Scripture  was  fulfilled  con- 
cerning the  hypocrisy  of  professors  of  religion  in  the  Christian 
times,  "  Your  brethren  that  hated  you,  and  cast  you  out 
for  my  name's  sake,  said,  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified.**  ^  The 
enmity  against  real  godiliness  was  varnished  with  a  parade 
of  external  piety  ;  pomp  supplied  the  room  of  sincerity, 
and  formality  usurped  the  place  of  spiritual  understanding. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Constantuie  wrote  to  Anthony 
the  monk,  and  begged  an  answer.  The  reflection  which  he 
made  on  the  occasion  showed  at  once  his  ignorance  of  secu- 

•  [Socrat.  i.  c.  33.]      t  iElia  Capitolina,  beccuse  rebuilt  by  JEAius  Adrianus. 
X  Fleury,  b.  xi.  64.  §  Isaiah  Ixvi.  5. 
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lar  affairs,  and  his  knowledge  of  divine  things.  He  not 
astonished,*  says  he,  if  an  emperor  writes  to  us.  He  is  but 
a  man  :  rather  be  astonished,  that  God  should  write  a  book 
for  man,  and  deUver  it  to  us  by  his  own  Son.  He  answered 
the  emperor,  desiring  him  not  to  esteem  present  things,  to 
think  of  the  future  judgment,  to  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  and  eternal  king  ;  to  be  merciful,  to  do  justice, 
and  particularly  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

Under  Constantius  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the 
Donatists  to  the  general  church.t  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  number  were  formally  recovered  to  it.  The  body  of 
them  remained,  what  they  aJways  were,  an  unworthy  people, 
and  they  had  among  them  a  sort  of  wild  licentious  persons 
called  Circumcelliones,  who  were  very  violent  and  ferocious 
in  their  conduct. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
CENTURY,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

This  should  be  the  favourite  object  of  a  Christian  historian, 
and  glad  should  I  be  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of 
the  evangeUcal  reader.  But  the  period  before  us  is  far  more 
fruitful  in  ecclesiastical  contentions,  than  remarkable  for  the 
extension  of  Christianity  itself;  and  even  the  account  which 
we  have  of  the  trophies  of  the  Redeemer  s  death  and  resur- 
rection, in  the  barbarous  countries,  is  too  mean  and  defective, 
to  satisfy  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those  who  love  the  pro- 
gress of  vital  reUgion. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  Tyrian  philosopher, 
named  Meropius,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  travelling,  ex- 

Elored  the  interior  parts  of  India.  J     He  took  with  him  two 
oys,  his  relations,  who  understood  the  Greek  tongue.    Ar- 
riving at  a  certain  harbour,  the  natives  murdered  the  whole 

*  [Athan.  in  vit.  Anton,  torn.  2.  p.  497.] 
t  [Basnajge  Hist,  de  I'Eglbe,  1.  4.  c.  4.  §  10.] 
t  I  follow  the  narrative  of  Socrates,  b.  1.  c.  19.  But  what  he  calls 
India,  seems  to  have  been  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  which  at  this  day  calls 
itself  Christian,  and  glories  in  the  evangelical  labours  of  its  first  bishop 
Frumentius  ;  though  it  appears,  from  the  account  of  Bruce,  in  his  voyagf 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  to  have  long  remained  in  the  deepest 
ignorance  and  vice. 
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company,  except  the  two  boys,  who  were  presented  to  the 
king,  and  finding  favour  in  his  eyes,  were  promoted  in  his 
court.  Upon  the  king's  death,  the  queen  dowager  engaged 
them  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  reahn,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  prince.  Their  names  were  ^ffidesius  arid 
Frumentius.  But  the  latter  was  prime  minister.*  The 
man,  however,  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  higher  objects'  than  the 
politics  of  the  country.  [He  made  it  his  business  to  find 
out  the  Boman  Mercnants  who  resided  in  the  country,  and 
to  learn  whether  any  of  them  were  Christians.]  Having 
discovered  some  [and  having  told  them  who  he  was,]  he 
encouraged  them  to  associate  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship,  and  at  length  erected  a  church  for  their  use,  and 
certain  natives,  [being]  instructed  in  the  Gospel,  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  adminis- 
tration, Frumentiusdesired  leave  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
which  both  the  king  and  his  mother  were  very  reluctant  to 
allow.  He  left  the  country,  however,  with  -^desius.  The 
latter  returned  to  his  relations  at  Tyre,  while  Frumentius, 
arriving  at  Alexandria,  communicated  his  adventures  to 
Athanasius  the  bishop,  and  informed  him  of  the  probability 
of  evangelizing  the  country,  if  missionaries  were  sent  thither. 
On  mature  consideration,  Athanasius  told  him,  that  none 
was  so  fit  &r  the  office  as  himself.  He  consecrated  him 
therefore  the  first  bishop  of  the  Indians ;  and  this  active 
missionary,  returning  to  a  country  where  his  integrity  and 
capacity  had  already  been  distinguished,  preached  the  Gos- 
pel with  much  success,  and  erected  many  churches.  Thus 
was  the  Gospel  planted  in  a  barbarous  kingdom,  where  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  natives  would  much  facilitate  its 
external  progress  at  least,  under  the  episcopal  labours  of  a 
man,  who  had  educated  their  sovereign  ;  then  at  least,  most 
probably,  there  were  many  real  conversions,  and  a  time  of 
copious  effiision  of  the  Spirit  of  God.f     And  the  difficulty 

*  Bruce  would  caU  him  the  Ras.  The  whole  stor^r  carries  a  stroog  air 
of  prohability,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  customs  in  this  Indian  king- 
dom to  those  of  Abyssinia  ;  which  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture,  that 
the  India  of  Socrates  was  Abyssinia. 

t  The  absolute  despotism  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  and  the  probability 
that  the  Sovereign  before  us  received  Christianity,  would  account  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Gospel  through  the  whole  country.  And  the  inaccess- 
ible situation  and  profound  ignorance  of  Abvssinia,  will  account  for  th^ 
continuance  of  nomii^al  Christianity  to  this  day. 
VOL.  I.  2  0 
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of  access  to  this  region,  which  has  since  proved  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  its  inhabitants, 
was  at  that  time  a  happy  preservative  to  the  infant  church.* 
It  was  in  vain,  that  Constantius  laboured  to  poison  it  with 
his  beloved  Arianism.  He  gave  orders  that  Frumentius 
should  be  deposed,  and  that  an  Arian  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed ;  but  the  country  was  happily  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  imperial  bigotry. 

The  Iberians  were  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
who,  in  some  military  excursion,  to6k  prisoner  a  pious 
Christian  woman,  whose  sanctity  of  manners  engaged  the 
respect  of  these  barbarians.  Socrates  mentions  several 
miracles  which  Grod  wrought  by  her  means.t  The  credi- 
bility of  such  divine  interpositions  much  depends  on  the 
importance  of  circumstances.  *  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi 
dignus  vindice  nodus/  is  a  rule  of  Horace  full  of  good 
sense,  and  as  applicable  to  theolo^  as  to  poetry.  What 
so  likely  to  affect  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  people  as  mira- 
cles ?  The  situation  of  things  rendered  it  probable,  that 
such  divine  interpositions  might  take  place ;  but  I  shall 
mention  only  those,  which  may  seem  worthy  of  some  credit. 
A  child  of  the  king's  was  sent  to  the  women  of  the  country 
to  be  cured,  if  any  of  them  knew  a  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing it — a  well-known  ancient  custom.  The  case  baffled 
the  skill  of  them  all,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the 
captive  woman.  **  Christ,  said  she,  who  healed  many,  will 
also  heal  this  infant."  She  prayed,  and  he  recovered.  La 
the  same  manner  the  queen  nerself  was  healed  of  a  distem- 
per some  time  after.  "  It  is  not  my  work,"  said  she,  "  but 
that  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  maker  of  the  world." 
The  king  sent  her  presents  in  token  of  his  gratitude.  But 
she  sent  them  back,  assuring  him,  that  "  godliness  was  her 
riches,  and  that  she  should  look  on  it  as  the  noblest  pre- 
sent, if  he  would  worship  the  God  whom  she  adored."  The 
next  day  the  king  was  lost  in  hunting  in  a  thick  mist,  and 
implored  in  vain  the  aid  of  his  gods.  In  his  distress,  re- 
collecting the  words  of  the  woman,  he  prayed  to  the  God 
whom  she  worshipped.     The  mist  was  mstantly  dispersed, 

*  [Much  interesting  information  respecting  the  present  state   of  this 
country  may  he  found  in  the  Journabi  oi  the  Missionaries  Gobat,  Isenberg, 
and  Krapf,  published  hv  the  Church  Missionary  Society.] 
f  B.  1.  c.  20.     [Soz.  ii.  c.  7.] 
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and  the  king  found  his  way  home.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  and  of  future  conferences  with  the  woman,  both  the 
king  and  queen  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  exhorted  their 
subjects  to  receive  it.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tine,  to  desire  that  pastors  might  be  commissioned  to  instruct 
them.  The  emperor  gave  the  ambassadors  a  very  gracious 
reception. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  on  the  authority  of  Philostop- 
gius,*  tnat  Constantius  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Sabeans  of 
Arabia  Felix,  demanding  that  the  Boman  navigators  and 
[any  other  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  might  be  allowed  to  build]  churches,  and  that  he 
furnished  them  with  money  for  the  purpose.  Theophilus, 
an  Indian,  who  had  long  been  with  Constantine  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  ah  hostage,  was  ordamed  bishop  by  Eusebius  of 
jNicomedia,  and  sent  among  the  8abeans ;  he  erected 
churches,  and  spread  at  least  the  name  of  Christianity  to  a 
certain  degree. 

The  ecclesiastical  accounts  of  Britain  are  so  fabulous, 
or  at  best  so  scanty,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  relate 
any  thing  that  has  the  marks  of  historical  authenticity. 
At  the  council  of  Ariminum,  held  on  account  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  the  emperor  Constantius  gave  orders  to  supply  the 
expenses  of  the  bishops  out  of  the  public  treasury.  While 
the  rest  accepted  the  imperial  munificence,  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  thought  it  unbecoming  the  ecclesiastical 
character  to  receive  secular  maintenance,  and  bore  their 
own  expenses.  Only  three  from  Britain  were  so  poor,  that 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  Their  brethren 
offered  by  a  contribution  to  supply  their  wants  ;  but  they 
chose  rather  to  be  obliged  to  the  emperor  s  bountv,  than 
to  burthen  their  brethren*  Gavidius,  a  French  bishop,  re- 
proached them  for  this ;  but  Severus,  the  relater  of  the 
story,  thinks  it  was  a  circumstance  much  redounding  to 
their  credit.t  So  I  apprehend  it  will  appear  to  the  reader, 
and  we  regret  that  where  there  are  such  evident  vestiges 
of  primitive  and  disinterested  simplicity,  we  should  know 
so  little  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  quite  remote 
from  the  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  turbulence  and  ambition. 

•  [PhUostorgii  Hist.  iii.  c.  4.]  t  Siilpit.  Sev.  b.  ii.  c.  67. 
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Probably  in  our  island  the  Gospel  flourished  at  this  time 
in  humble  obscurity. 

Christianity  was  spreading  itself  beyond  the  Boman  em- 
pire. The  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  re- 
motest parts  of  France,  were  now  Christian  ;  and  the  Goths 
near  the  Danube,  about  sixty  years  before,  had  been  civi- 
lized at  least,  by  the  Christian  religion,  through  the  bishops 
whom  they  had  carried  captive  under  Grallienus ;  and  most 
probably  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with  their  labours.  Armenia 
under  its  king  Tiridates  had  embraced  Christianity^*  and 
by  means  of  commerce  had  conveyed  it  into  Persia,  where 
Christians  began  to  be  numerous. 

But  there  they  sustained  a  very  grievous  .persecution 
firom  king  Sapor,  in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  a  long  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  in  Sozomen.f  The  reader  has  seen 
many  things  of  the  same  kind  in  former  persecutions ;  I 
shall  only  observe  therefore  in  general,  that  thousands  chose 
rather  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christy  than  to  pollute  them- 
selves with  the  worship  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  Magi  and  the 
Jews  were  peculiarly  instrumental  in  this  persecution  ;  and 
that  the  people  of  God  suffered  here  with  so  much  sincerity 
and  fortitude,  as  to  evince  that  the  Lord  had  many  peopk 
belonging  to  himself  in  Persia. 


CHAP.  YH. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  IDOLATRY  IN  THIS  CENTURY,  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

It  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Bomans  to  be  exces- 
sively superstitious.  While  their  arms  prospered  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  they  were  vigilant  and  punctual  in  all 
the  offices  of  their  religion,  and  studious  of  adopting  the 
^ods  of  the  nations  whom  they  conquered,  as  well  as  their 
improvements  in  arts  and  sciences.  This  religious  spint 
was  the  nurse  at  least,  if  not  the  parent,  of  many  social 

*  Annenia  had  probably  long  before  been  in  some  measnre  eyangeliied. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  commencement  of  this  century  that  Grregorf » 
Bumamed  The  Enlightener,  established  the  Gospel  there,  l^rougn  his 
means,  Tiridates  and  all  his  nobles  were  brought  over  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  lie  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Armenia  by  Leontius  bishop 
[of  Ctesarea  and  metropolitan]  of  Cappaaocia.  Mosheim,  Cent.  iv. 
f  B.  ii.  c.  ft,  &c. 
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virtues ;  industry,  frugality,  valour,  and  patriotism,  coalesced 
with  superstition.  With  the  learning  of  Greece,  at  length, 
her  philosophical  scepticism  and  Epicurean  profaneness  were 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  were  at- 
tended with  their  usual  vices  of  luxury  and  dissipation.  The 
vulgar  still  beheved  as  senators  and  equestrians  were  wont 
to  do  ;  the  college  of  Augurs,  the  whole  apparatus  of  idol- 
atry, remained  in  all  their  pomp  and  formality ;  and  the 
greatest   noblemen  thought  themselves  dignified  by  the 

{)riesthood,  while  they  inwardly  despised  what  they  pro- 
essed  with  fictitious  reverence. 

Little  did  they  think,  when  a  few  fishermen  and  me- 
chanics of  Judea  began  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  destined  to  overturn  the  idolatrous 
establishment  of  ages.     By  our  present  familiarity  with 
Christian  usages,  and  by  the  perfect  annihilation  of  Pagan 
phenomena,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admire  so  much  the 
work  of  God  in  the  propagation  of  his  own  religion,  as  it 
deserves.  Were  the  matter  fully  considered,  it  would  strike 
every  mind  with  conviction,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
done  this.     That  zeal,  which  philosophy  had  cooled,  revived 
in  the  minds  of  polytheists,  and  produced  persecution,  as 
Christianity  spread  through  the  nations.     A  superstitious 
temper  in  many  of  the  great  and  the  learned  succeeded  to 
the  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  and  mere  philosophers  them- 
selves, through  carnal  enmity  and  political  selfishness,  aided 
the  intolerant  spirit  with  all  their  might/    We  have  seen 
how  the  Gospel  still  triumphed  without  secular  support, 
and  have  already  taken  notice  of  one  strong  symptom  of 
the  decline  of  Paganism  toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, namely^  that  a  new  race  of  philosophers  arose,  who 
attempted  to  form  an  alliance  with  Christianity.     These 
new  Platonics  all  owned  Ammonius  for  their  mas- 
ter, who,  as  Eusebius  *  tells  us,  professed  the   puTtonic 
Gospel  to  the  end  of  bis  life.     So  plainly  did  ^^mininfus. 
Satan  feel  his  inability  to  crush  the  Gospel,  that 
he  was  contented  now  with  labouring  to  adulterate  and  un- 
dermine it.     From  this  school  proceeded  Porphyry,*!"  bom 

•  [Euseb.  vi.  19.1 
t  See  Lardner's  [Works]  under  the  article  Porphyry.     From  him  I  have 
derived  information  on  this  8u!)jcct,  though  obliged  to  dissent  entirely  from 
his  opinion,  [vol.  4.  c.  37.] 
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at  Tyre,  whose  life  is  written  by  Eunapius.  He  studied  six 
years  at  Borne  under  Plotinus,  whose  hfe  he  published.  So- 
crates tells  us,*  that  in  his  early  days  he  was  a  Christian ; 
but  having  been  beaten  by  some  Christians  at  Csssarea, 
through  disgust  he  relinquished  the  Gospel.  Its  hold  on  his 
mind  must  have  been  extremely  weak,  when  he  could  be 
induced  to  leave  it  because  of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  some 
nominal  believers.  But  let  Augustine's  reflection  be  heard 
on  this  occasion,  who  thus  addresses  himrf  "If  ever  yctu. had 
truly  and  cordially  loved  divine  wisdom,  you  would  have 
known  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Grod ; 
nor  would  you  ever  have  revolted  from  his  most  wholesome 
humility,  through  the  pride  of  vain  knowledge."  There 
remain  only  some  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians.  He  shows  in  them  the  same  malignant  spirit 
which  Celsus  did,  but  with  superior  abiUties  ;  for  his  ca- 
pacity and  learning  were  both  very  eminent. 

In  his  old  age  he  published  a  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Oracles,  which  has  been  denied  to  be  his,  because  he 
speaks  in  it  very  honourably  of  Christianity,  and  utters  sen- 
tunents  which  one  would  not  expect  firom  a  man  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  virulent  animosity  against  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  This  enmity  is  often  as  strong  where  it  is 
covered,  as  when  it  is  open ;  and  circumstances  will  dictate 
a  great  variety  in  men's  ways  of  showing  or  concealing  it. 
During  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  philosophers  were  not 
ashamed  to  persecute.  Hierocles  has  been  mentioned,  who 
as  a  magistrate  tortured  the  Christians,  and  as  a  philosopher 
wrote  against  them.  If  he  lived  to  see  Christianity  esta- 
blished under  Constantine,  it  is  not  improbable,  provided 
he  wrote  at  all  on  the  subject,  that  he  wrote  as  Porphyry 
does  in  the  work  before  us.  Worldly  men  are  moved  by 
good  success  to  admire,  by  bad  to  contemn.  Even  their 
opinions  are  superficially  swayed  by  these  external  things, 
and  yet  the  latent  frame  of  their  spirits  remains  the  same. 
Porphyry  lived,  we  are  told,  to  an  advanced  age  ;  and  as 
his  work,  styled  the  Philosophy  of  Oracles,  points  out  the 
Gospel  to  be  then  the  prevalent  religion,  it  was  probably 
his  last  production  ;  and  Eunapius  owns  he  left  sentiments 
in  his  last  works  different  from  the  former.     Yet  he  never 

•  B.  iii.  c.  23.  f  [Augustin.  de  civitate  Dei.  lib.  10.  c.  28.] 
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seems  with  Ammonius  to  have  professed  Christianity  since 
his  early  apostacy.  But  he  confesses  that  the  Barbarians 
were  much  in  the  right,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  wrong.  He 
tells  us  of  Apollo's  oracular  answers  concerning  Christ, 
that  his  soul  after  death  was  immortal,  that  he  was  pious 
and  holy,  though  ignorant  Christians  do  wrong  to  worship 
him.  Augustine  thinks,*  that  these  oracles  were  invented 
on  purpose  to  disparage  the  Christians,  by  representing 
them  as  being  allied  with  Satan.  The  oracle,  whether 
carried  on  by  Satanic  or  human  fraud,  or  what  seems  nearest 
the  truth,  by  both,  would  doubtless  have  a  tendency  by 
this  means  to  asperse  Christianity.  At  the  same  time  to 
praise  Christ  and  to  blame  his  followers,  may  be  conceived 
to  be  the  natural  language  of  an  enemy  of  God,  lying 
under  some  restraint ;  and  it  has  been  the  common  conduct 
of  infidels  in  our  days,  who,  had  they  lived  in  persecuting 
times,  with  Celsus  would  have  as  freely  expressed  their 
contempt  of  Christ  as  of  his  people.  Christians  are,  how- 
ever, represented  by  Porphyry  as  corrupt  and  erroneous, 
while  their  master  is  honoured  as  divine.  From  this  view 
of  Porphyry,  one  may  learn  something  of  the  policy  of 
Satan  and  his  emissaries  in  the  support  of  a  dying  cause. 
The  decay  of  Paganism  is  evident,  and  the  arts  of  philo- 
sophic infidelity  were  then  what  they  are  now.  Men  who 
know  the  value  of  divine  truth  should  guard  against  these 
devices,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  an 
ambiguous  and  insidious  candour.  At  the  same  time  the 
progress  of  error  in  proud  men  is  strongly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Porphyry.  Men,  who  have  no  real  experience 
of  the  power  of  go(Uiness,  are  easily  induced  to  give  up  its 
form  :  if  they  be  men  of  parts  and  learning,  they  are  led 
from  one  delusion  to  another,  till  they  advance  to  the  far- 
thest limit  of  malevolence  and  enmity.  Checked  they  may 
be  by  circumstances,  and  may  talk  respectftdly  of  Christ 
to  the  last;  but  unless  humbled  and  brought  to  know 
themselves,  they  will  live  and  die  the  same. 

The  first  measures  of  Constantine,  after  his  success  in 
Italy,  were  to  place  Christianity  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Paganism  by  the  laws,  while  he  gradually  patro-  p^^^^  ^^ 
nized  the  Church  more  and  more.  Among  other  Consuui- 
improvements  in  the  political  and  judiciary  state 

*  Civit.  Dei.  b.  xix.  [c.  23.] 
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of  the  empire,  he  abolished  the  barbarous  punishment  of 
crucifixion.  After  he  was  become  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, he  forbade  the  private  exercise  of  divination,*  the 
great  bulwark  of  &lse  religion,  still  allowing  the  public  use 
of  it  at  the  altars  and  temples ;  and  sometime  after  he  pro- 
hibited the  worst  branches  of  sorcery  and  magicf  He  took 
particular  care  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  set  apart  for  prayer  and  holy  exercises. 
He  openly  declared,  that  he  would  not  oblige  men  to  be 
Christians,  though  he  earnestly  desired  they  would  become 
so  ;  nor  did  he  abolish  the  rites  of  the  temples.  Finding, 
however,  the  Pagans  extremely  obstinate  in  the  preservation 
of  their  superstitions,;):  he  publicly  exposed  the  mysteries 
which  had  nitherto  been  kept  secret,  melted  down  golden 
statues,  and  caused  brazen  ones  to  be  drawn  by  ropes  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  And  some  of  the  temples, 
which  had  been  scenes  of  horrible  wickedness,  he  destroyed. 

In  Egypt,  the  famous  cubit,  with  which  the  priests  were 
wont  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Xile,  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.§  This  by  Constantine*s  order  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  at  Alexandria.  The  Pagans  beheld 
the  removal  with  indignation,  and  ventured  to  predict,  that 
the  Nile  would  no  longer  overflow  its  banks.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, however,  favoured  the  schemes  of  Constantine, 
and  the  Nile  the  next  year  overflowed  the  country  in  an 
uncommon  degree.  In  this  gradual  manner  was  Paganism 
overturned  ;  sacrifices  in  a  partial  manner  still  continued, 
but  the  entire  destruction  of  idolatry  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
The  temples  stood  for  the  most  part,  though  much  defaced 
and  deprived  of  their  former  di^it}'  and  importance.  The 
sons  of  Constantine  trode  in  his  steps,  and  gradually  pro- 
ceeded in  the  demolition  of  Paganism.  Under  them  we 
find  an  express  edict  for  the  abolition  of  sacrifices. 

Magnentius,  the  usurper,  while  master  of  Rome,  allowed 
the  Gentiles  to  celebrate  their  sacrifices  in  the  night ;  but 
Constantius  immediately  after  his  victory  took  away  this 
indulgence,  and  solemnly  prohibited  magic  in  all  its  various 
forms.     He  also  took  away  the  altar  and  image  of  Victory, 

*  [Euseb.  de  vit.  Constaotin.  2.  c.  45.] 

f  Cave's  State  of  Paganism  under  the  first  Christian  Emperors. 

X  f  Euseb.  de  vit.  Const,  iii.  c.  54,  and  Soz.  ii.  c.  5.] 

§  L Euseb.  de  \it.  Const.  4.  c.  25,  and  Socrat.  1.  c.  IS.] 
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which  stood  in  the  portico  of  the  Capitol.  In  truth,  this 
emperor  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  zeal  against  idolatry, 
though  his  unhappy  controversial  spirit  in  defence  of  Arian- 
ism  rendered  him  rather  an  enemy  than  a  fiiend  to  vital 
godliness.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Paganism  at  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  Pagans  were,  however,  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  enjoyed  with  silent  pleasure  the  long  and  shameful 
scenes  oi  Arian  controversy  in  the  church.  Nor  were  they 
hopeless.  The  eyes  of  the  votaries  of  the  gods  were  all 
directed  to  his  successor,  the  warUke,  the  enterprising,  the 
zealous  Julian,  a  determined  foe  of  the  Gospel.  Great 
things  had  been  done  for  the  church  ;  but  its  rulers  of  the 
house  of  Constantine  were  weak,  and  void  of  true  piety. 
In  the  warm  imaginations  of  many  zealous  devotees,  even 
Jupiter  himself  seemed  likely  to  grow  terrible  again, 
AND  TO  BE  AGAIN  ADORED.  This  last  Struggle  of  expiring 
Paganism,  marked  as  it  is  with  signal  instances  of  Provi- 
dence, will  deserve  particular  attention. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

JULIAN'S  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTORE  IDOLATRY. 

A  GREATER  zcalot  for  Paganism  than  Julian,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Temper,  talents,  power, 
and  resentment,  all  conspired  to  cherish  his  superstitious 
attachments.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  providential 
care  of  God  over  his  church,  and  by  way  of  contrast  it 
may  heighten  our  ideas  of  that  Gospel  simplicity,  with 
which  we  have  seen  divine  truth  to  be  supported  and  ad- 
vanced, to  behold  the  serpentine  arts  with  which  the  prince 
of  darkness  was  permitted  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  hand  of  Julian.  For  I  can  by  no  means 
subscribe  to  the  character,  which  Mosheim  f  gives  us  of 
the  mediocrity  of  his  genius.  Whoever  duly  attends  to 
the  plan  which  he  formed  to  subvert  Christianity,  will  see 
the  union  of  a  solid  judgment  with  indefatigable  assiduity. 
Neither  address  nor  dexterity  was  wanted.  All  that  tne 
wit  and  prudence  of  man  could  do  was  attempted.  He  was 
highly  superstitious  indeed,  and  addicted  to  magic  beyond 

•  [Soz.  iii.  c.  17]        t  Mosh. Ecclesiast. cent. iv. [Part  1.  c.  1.  sect.  13.1 
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all  bounds.  Nor  are  these,  as  Mosheim  thinks,  any  tokens 
of  natural  meanness  of  spirit.  Alexander  the  Great  was 
as  magnanimous  by  nature  as  any  of  the  sons  of  men ; 
yet  was  he  as  superstitious  as  Julian  himself.  The  desire 
of  weighing  characters  in  modem  scales,  is  apt  to  betray 
men  of  learning  into  a  false  judgment  both  of  persons  and 
things.  Let  it  then  fairly  be  allowed,  what  indeed  his 
works  and  actions  in  general,  as  well  as  his  artful  and  judi- 
cious opposition  to  the  Grospel,  evince,  that  Julian  was  a 
man  of  very  great  parts  and  endowments.  He  died  about 
the  same  age  with  Alexander :  neither  of  them  had  at^ 
tained  that  maturity  of  judgment,  which  full  experience 
gives  to  the  human  mind.  And  yet  in  them  boUi  the 
world  beheld  uncommon  exertions  of  genius  and  capacity. 
If  Julian  failed,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  arms  were 
levelled  against  Heaven  ;  and  it  is  of  no  service  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  depreciate  the  talents  of  its  enemies. 

Gonstantius  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  by  cruelty  and 
injustice  in  sacrificing  the  relations  of  Julian,  he  excited  his 
hatred  against  Christianity.  The  case  of  Julian  deserves 
commiseration,  though  it  cannot  admit  of  apology.  What 
had  he  seen  excellent  or  comely  in  the  eflects  of  the  Gospel 
on  his  uncle  or  cousins  ?  What  a  prospect  did  he  behold 
in  the  face  of  the  Christian  church,  torn  with  factions,  and 
deformed  by  ambition  !  The  same  vices  under  which  the 
heathen  world  groaned,  appeared  but  too  visible  at  present 
among  Christians.  These  things,  joined  with  the  resent- 
ment of  family  wrongs,  determined  him  early  in  life  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old  religion.  He  was  made  a  public  reader  in 
the  church  of  Nicomedia,  and  aflected  a  zeal  for  Christianity 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantius.*  Had 
he  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  and  prayed  over 
it  with  seriousnesss,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  doctrines 
there  inculcated  led  to  a  conduct  very  opposite  to  that  which 
he  beheld  in  the  then  leaders  of  the  Christian  world,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  A  tenth  part  of  the  study,  which 
he  employed  on  the  profane  classics,  might  have  sufficed  for 
this.  But  like  many  infidels  in  all  ages,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  even  to 
have  known  what  their  doctrines  really  are.     From  his 

*  [Theodoret.  iii*  c.  2.  Soz.  v.  c.  2.  Soorat.  iii.  c.  i.] 
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youth  he  practised  dissimulation  with  consummate  artifice. 
One  MaximuSy  a  noted  philosopher  and  magician,  confirmed 
him  in  his  pagan  views  ;  He  secretly  held  correspondence 
with  libanius,  the  pagan  sophist ;  and  openly  attempted  to 
erect  a  church ;  he  studied  all  day,  and  sacrificed  at  night. 
•He  oflered  up  his  pravers  in  the  church  in  public,  and  at 
midnight  rose  to  perrorm  his  devotions  to  Mercury.  His 
residence  at  Athens  completed  his  knowledge  of  the  feshion- 
able  philosophy  ;  in  fine,  no  person  was  ever  more  admirably 
qualified  to  act  the  part  which  he  did,  when  he  succeeded 
Constantius. 

This  happened  in  the  year  361.  He  ordered  the  tem- 
ples to  be  set  open,  those  that  were  decayed  to  be  repaired, 
and  new  ones  to  be  built,  where  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity. He  fined  the  persons  who  had  made  use  i^c^ 
of  the  materials  of  the  temples  which  had  been  5*^^i 
demolished,  and  set  apart  the  money,  this  way 
collected,  for  the  erection  of  new  ones.*  Altars  were  every 
where  set  up,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Paganism  was 
again  brought  into  use.  Altars  and  fires,  blood,  perfiimes, 
and  priests  attending  their  sacrifices,  were  every  where  visi- 
ble, and  the  imperial  palace  itself  had  its  temple  and  furniture. 
The  first  thing  he  did  every  morning  was  to  sacrifice,  and  by 
his  presence  and  example  he  encouraged  the  practice  among 
all  his  subjects.  Heathenism  held  up  its  head,  and  Chris- 
tians were  every  where  insulted.  He  repealed  the  laws 
made  against  idolatry,  and  confirmed  its  ancient  honours 
and  privileges.  But  laws  are  the  least  part  of  what  it  be- 
hoves princes  to  do,  who  mean  to  encourage  religion.  A 
plan  of  conduct,  an  earnestness  of  principle,  and  a  system  of 
manners,  are  needfiil  to  support  any  religious  tenets.  The 
Authofr  mentioned  below,  has  with  great  clearness  illus- 
trated the  methods  of  Julian.t  Change  the  object,  and  let 
true  religion  be  promoted,  instead  of  false,  and  Julian  will 
preach  usdully  to  Christian  princes,  and  shame  the  criminal 
indifference  to  all  piety,  which  clouds  the  greatest  part  of  the 
political  hemisphere  of  Europe. 

♦  [80K.  V.  c.  3.] 
t  Cave's  State  of  Paganism  under  Julian.  This  writer  has  given  so  clear 
and  masterly  a  view,  in  ei&^ht  particulars,  of  Julianas  attempts,  that  I  can- 
not do  better  than  to  tread  in  nis  steps.  I  shall  avail  myself,  however,  of 
other  helps,  still  further  to  illustrate  the  subject,  particularly  Julianas  own 
wi-itings. 
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I.  Philosophical  infidels,  in  our  own  times,  when  they 
have  found  themselves  no  longer  able  to  support  a  perfect 
Julian's  scepticism,  have  borrowed  some  Cfhristian  Ught, 
political  called  it  natural,  and  laboured  bv  the  help  of 
"***""*■  that  to  subvert  Christianity  itself.  We  have 
seen,  in  part,  the  same  procedure  in  the  Ammonian  phi- 
losophers. In  Julian  this  scheme  was  reduced  to  a  system ; 
and  he  issued  out  precepts  for  the  support  of  Heathenism, 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  learned  in  the  Christian  school, 
though  he  disavows  his  obligations  to  his  benefactors.  The 
divine  excellence  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  extreme  malignity 
of  human  nature,  do  each  appear  hence  in  a  very  conspicu- 
ous light.  To  reform  Paganism  itself  was  his  first  object ; 
to  maintain  it  on  the  old  system  of  popular  belief  he  saw 
to  be  impossible.  Christian  light  had  now  rendered  pagan 
darkness  visible  its  deformity  disgusting,  and  its  absurdity 
contemptible.  With  great  importunity  did  he  exhort 
magistrates  to  correct  the  vices  of  men,  and  relieve  their 
miseries,  assuring  them  that  the  gods  would  reward  men 
for  their  charitable  acts  ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  good  to 
all,  even  to  the  worst  of  men  and  our  bitterest  enemies ; 
and  that  public  religion  should  be  supported  by  a  reveren- 
tial adoration  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  were  to  be 
looked  on  as  symbols  of  the  gods  themselves.  Priests,  he 
said,  should  so  live,  as  to  be  copies  of  what  they  preached 
by  their  own  lives,  and  dissolute  ones  should  be  expelled 
from  their  offices.  Not  only  wicked  actions,  but  obscene 
and  indecent  language  should  be  avoided  by  them.  No  idle 
books  and  wanton  plays,  but  divine  philosophy,  should  be 
the  object  of  their  serious  study  ;  they  should  learn  sacred 
hymns  by  heart,  should  pray  thrice  or  at  least  twice  every 
day  ;  and  when  in  their  turn  called  on  to  attend  the  temple, 
they  should  never  depart  fi'om  it,  but  give  up  themselves  to 
their  office.  At  other  times  they  should  not  firequent  the 
forum,  nor  approach  the  houses  of  the  great,  unless  with  a 
view  of  procuring  relief  for  the  indigent,  or  dischar^ng  the 
duties  of  their  office  ;  that  in  no  case  they  should  nrequent 
the  theatres,  nor  ever  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  charioteer, 
player,  or  dancer.  In  every  city  the  most  pious  and  virtuous 
should  be  ordained,  without  any  consideration  of  their  ci^ 
cumstances.     The  godly  training  of  their  own  families,  and 
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their  compassionate  care  for  the  indigent,  would  be  their 
best  recommendation.  The  impious  Galileans,  he  observed, 
by  their  singular  benevolence  had  strengthened  their  party, 
and  Heathenism  had  suffered  by  the  want  of  attention  to 
these  things. 

Such  was  the  fire  which  the  apostate  stole  from  heaven, 
and  such  his  artifice  in  managing  it !  The  rules,  however, 
deserve,  the  attention  of  Christian  pastors  in  all  8^es,  though 
it  may  seem  wonderfiil  that  the  Koman  high  priest  *  should 
not  see  the  divinity  of  that  reUgion  whence  he  had  learned 
such  excellent  thingp,  the  like  to  which  are  not  in  any  de- 

See  to  be  found  in  f  lato  or  any  otherof  his  favourite  Greeks, 
e  endeavoured,  in  imitation  of  Christians,  also  to  erect 
schools  for  the  education  of  youth.t  Lectures  of  religion, 
stated  times  of  prayers,  monasteries  for  devout  persons,  hos- 
pitals and  almshouses  for  the  poor  and  diseased  and  for 
strangers  ;  these  things  he  particularly  recommends  in  a 
letter  to  Arsacius  the  chief  pnest  of  Galatia.  He  tells  him 
what  it  was  that  advanced  the  impious  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tians,— their  kindness  to  strangers,  their  care  in  burying 
the  dead,  and  their  affected  gravity.  He  bids  him  warn  the 
priests  to  avoid  play-houses  and  taverns,  and  sordid  employ- 
ments. Hospitals  should  be  erected  in  every  city  for  the 
reception  of  all  sorts  of  indigent  persons.  The  Galileans, 
he  observes,  relieve  both  their  own  poor  and  ours.J 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Julian's  power  to  infiise  that 
spirit  into  his  partisans,  which  alone  could  produce  such 
excellent  firuits.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  destroying  Christian 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  Christian  prac- 
tice. But  here  is  an  additional  testimony  to  the  virtues  of 
Christians  fi'om  their  most  determined  enemy,  and  as 
powerfiil  an  illustration  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  good  sense  and  penetration  of  the  emperor,  are  as 
conspicuous  as  his  malice  and  impiety. 

II.  Ridicule  was  the  next  weapon  which  the  apostate 

•  AU  the  Cesars  were  entitled  Pontifex  Maximus.  t  [Soz.  ▼.  c.  16.] 
t  In  the  same  spirit,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  priest,  he  observes, 
"  that  the  gods  have  given  us  great  hopes  after  death,  and  on  them  we  may 
with  confidence  rely.  He  certainly  learnt  this  lan^age  from  Christianity, 
which  he  ungrateful!;^  labours  to  destroy.  A  species  of  behaviour  not  un- 
^mmon  to  philosopluc  infidels. 
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made  use  of  against  Christianity.  It  is  a  method  of  attack 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  but  too  successfuL  Satire,  as  it 
is  the  easiest,  so  is  it  the  most  pleasing  mode  of  writing ; 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  prone  to  indulge  ideas  of  e^, 
iavours  the  practice,  and  when  written  by  an  emperor^  who 
might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  used  violence  of  the  most 
fbnnidable  kind,  it  seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  generosity* 
In  writing  against  Christianity,  he  trode  in  the  steps  of 
Celsus  and  rorphyry,  and,  by  the  few  fragments  of  his 
work  which  remain,  iqppears  to  have  imbibed  their  spirit 
The  son  of  Mary,  or  the  Gralilean,  were  the  titles  which  he 
gave  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  he  ordered  Christians  to  be 
called  GalQeans.* 

In  his  treatise  of  the  Caesars,  he  asperses  his  uncle  the 
great  Constantine  with  much  severity,  and  represents  the 
Gospel  as  an  asylum  for  the  vilest  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
the  enemies  of  God  were  delighted  in  that  age  with  such 
woductions,  as  they  have  since  been  with  similar  ones  ni 
flume  and  Voltaire :  and  many  are  slow  to  learn,  that  a  se- 
riiHis  iSrame  of  mind  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  oontem- 
platkm  of  Christianity^  and  is  as  favourable  for  its  reception, 
ai^  a  plavful  spirit  is  tor  its  exclusion  from  the  mind  of  man. 

IIL  lie  was  extremely  politic  in  weakening  the  power 
and  interest  of  Christians^f  He  made  an  act  of  sacrifice 
the  cvmdition  of  presenting  their  places  of  honour  and  au- 
thority, and  thus  he  either  lessened  their  power  or  their  re- 
putation, and  while  he  carefully  avoided  a  formal  persecu- 
tion«  he  indirectly  persecuted  under  every  plausible  pretence 
he  could  invent.  >Vlioever  had  distinguished  himself,  under 
the  former  reigns,  in  demolishing  the  monuments  of  idol- 
atry, felt  his  hesLvy  hand,  and  was  even  put  to  death  on 
frivolous  accusations.  The  grants  made  to  some  subjects 
from  the  revenues  of  heathen  temples,  fiimished  a  decent 
opportunity  of  impoverishing  the  opulent  Christians,  and 
this  often  with  extreme  injustice.  lie  seized  the  treasures 
of  the  Arian  church  at  Edessa,;};  which  had  assaulted  the 
Yalentinian  heretics,  taunting  them  with  the  law  of  their 
religion,  that  bein^  made  poor  here  they  might  be  rich 
hereafter.  §     Injunes  were  now  committ^  with  impunity 

*  [Git>g.NaE.Orat.atom.l.p.Bl.  Theodoret.iii.c.21,andSocrat.iii.e.l2.] 
t  [&>«.  T.  c.  5,  and  18.]       J  [Julian.  Ep.  4a]      §  [Niceph.  1. 10.  c.  24.  p.  53.) 
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against  the  Christians  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
when  the  former  complained,  he  had  the  baseness  to  turn 
the  knowledge  of  Christian  precepts,  which  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  tender  years,  into  a  cruel  sarcasm :  "  You  know  what 
directions  of  passiveness  under  injuries  your  Christ  has 
given  you !"  To  this  he  added  an  affected  encouragement 
of  heretics  and  sectaries,  and  thus  artfully  embroiled  the 
Christian  world  with  factions  by  toleration  of  them  all,  with 
out  real  affection  for  any. 

IV. '  It  was,  however,  a  refinement  of  policy  far  beyond 
the  maxims  of  that  a^,^  and  a  proof  of  the  native  sagacity 
and  good  sense  of  Julian,  that,  young  and  impetuous  as  he 
was,  he  could  abstain  from  open  persecution  himself,  and 
yet  connive  at  it  in  others,  who  knew  what  was  agreeable 
to  their  master.  He  boasted  of  mildness  in  this  respect, 
and  contrasted  himself  with  Galerius  and  the  rest  of  the 
persecutors,  observing,  that  they  had  augmented,  rather 
than  lessened,  the  number  of  Christians.  For,  give  them 
only  occasion,  said  he,  and  they  will  crowd  as  fast  to  mar- 
tyrdom as  bees  fly  to  their  hives.  Yet  a  number  suffered, 
for  the  Grospel  under  his  reign,  though  not  by  the  forms  of 
avowed  persecution. 

V.  The  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  "f  were  beheld  with  an 
eve  of  rancour,  at  once  ingenious  and  determined.  In  truth, 
they  are  in  all  ages  the  object  of  peculiar  malevolence  to 
men  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Persecuting  em- 
perors and  atheistical  philosophers  unite  in  this  respect.  It 
IS  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  provides  popu- 
lar instruction  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  where  not  applause, 
but  spiritual  utility, — ^not  ostentation,  but  holy  and  virtuous 
principles  and  practice, — are  the  objects  of  attention.  Per- 
secutors desire,  that  no  instruction  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  philosophers,  overlooking  the  vul- 
gar with  proud  disdain,  confine  their  attention  to  a  few 
kamed  men.  If  the  Gospel  be  indeed  the  light  of  heaven, 
that  alone  leads  men  to  holiness,  which  fallen  nature  ab- 
hors, one  sees  at  once,  why  the  public  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity are  abhorred  by  the  proud  and  the  mighty.  Julian 
charged  them  with  seoitiousness  ;  had  he  been  a  citizen  of 

*  [Chrysost.  Horn,  in  SS.  Mart.  Jnv.  et  Max.    Soz.  v.  c.  4.] 
t  [Soz.  V.  c.  16.1 
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a  free  state,  he  would,  with  equal  falsehood  and  with  equal 
malice,  have  charged  them  with  supporting  tyranny.  To 
deprive  the  church  of  the  inspection  of  its  pastors,  he  seized 
their  incomes,  abrogated  their  immunities,  exposed  them 
to  civil  burdens  and  oflSces,  and  occasionally  expelled  them 
by  fraud  or  violence.  At  Antioch  the  treasiu^s  of  the 
church  were  seized,  the  clergy  obliged  to  flee,  and  the 
churches  shut  up.*  The  same  was  done  at  Cyzicus  with- 
out any  shadow  of  sedition.  At  Bostrahe  threatened  Titus 
the  bishop,  that  if  any  mutiny  happened,  he  should  lay  the 
blame  on  him  and  his  clergy ;  and  when  the  bishop  assured 
him,  that  though  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Christian, 
they  lived  peaceably  and  quietly  under  his  government,  he 
wrote  back  to  the  city,  charging  him  with  calumniating 
their  character,  and  exhorting  them  to  expel  him.  In  other 
places  he  found  pretences  for  imprisoning  and  torturing 
the  pastors. 

VI.  The  vigilant  malice  of  the  apostate  surveyed  every 
advantage,  and  seized  it  with  consummate  dexterity.  Nor 
can  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  in  any  age  find  a  school 
more  fruitful  in  the  lessons  of  persecution  than  this  before 
us,  A  man  so  perfectly  Grecian  as  this  emperor,  must 
have  hated  or  despised  the  Jews,  and  Moses  must  have 
been  as  really  an  object  of  his  derision,  as  St.  Paul.  But  to 
advance  and  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  secular  concerns, 
was  one  of  the  obvious  means  of  depreciating  Christianity.f 
Hence  he  spake  of  them  with  compassion,  begged  their 
prayers  for  his  success  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  pressed  them 
to  rebuild  their  temple,;):  and  restore  their  worship.     He 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  burned  in  the  night  which 
terminated  the  procession  of  the  Christians,  who  had  removed  the  body  of 
Babylas,  a  martyr  in  the  Decian  persecution,  to  Antioch  from  Daphne, 
where  Julian  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  any  longer.  Julian,  in  his 
satire  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  indirectly  charged  the  Christians  with 
the  fact,  and  was  glad  of  the  pretence  to  justify  his  severities  against  them. 
TJiat  he  suspected  them,  Ammianus  assures  us,  but  gives  no  grounds  to 
justify  the  suspicion.  The  work,  entitled  Misopogon,  rallies  the  manners 
of  the  Antiochians.  Those  of  the  emperor  were  austere,  and  void  not  only 
of  pomp,  but  even  of  decent  neatness.  Their's  were  full  of  Asiatic  luxury  : 
In  fact.  Christian  simplicity  had  much  decayed  in  this  place,  where  Chris- 
tians first  had  the  name.  Their  numbers  were  immense,  but  the  power  of 
godliness  was  low.      t  [Theodoret.  iii.  c.  20.  Socrat.iii.c.20,andSoz.  v.c.  22.] 

X  He  sent  for  some  of  the  chief  men  of  their  nation,  and  asked  them, 
why  they  did  not  sacrifice  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  They  told  him, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  sacrifice  except  at  Jerusalem.     He  thereupon 
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himself  promised  to  defray  the  expense  out  of  the  exchequer, 
and  appointed  an  officer  to  superintend  the  work.  To 
strengthen  the  hands  of  such  determined  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  invalidate  the  Christian  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  desolation  of  the  Jews,*  were  objects  highly  de- 
sirable indeed  to  the  mind  of  Julian.  But  the  entcrprize 
was  suddenly  baffled,  and  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  de- 
sist. No  historical  fact  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  seems 
better  attested.  I  shall  state  very  briefly  the  fact  itself  and 
its  proofs,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  there 
was  ever  any  reason  to  doubt  its  credibility. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  unquestionable  cre- 
dibility, and  at  least  no  friend  of  the  Gospel,  acquaints  us 
with  the  attempt,  and  informs  us  of  its  defeat.  "  He  pro- 
jected to  rebuild  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem.  lie 
committed  the  conduct  of  the  affair  to  Alypius  of  Antioch ; 
who  set  himself  to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province ;  but  horrible 
balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations  with  repeated 
attacks,  rendered  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  scorched 
workmen  from  time  to  time,  and  the  element  resolutely 
driving  them  to  a  distance,  the  enterprize  was  dropped."f 
Socrates  observes,  that  during  the  progress  of  this  affair  the 
Jews  menaced  the  Christians,  and  threatened  to  retort  upon 
them  the  evils  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Romans. 
The  Christian  evidences  for  the  fact  are  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom,  who  lived  at  the  same  time. 
The  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  next  age,  do  all  give  a  tes- 
timony consistent  one  with  another.  To  these  may  be 
added,  Philostorgius  the  Arian,  and  the  testimony  of  Jewish 
rabbis.     See  Warburton's  Julian,  p.  98. 

promises  to  rebuild  their  temnle ;  and  we  have  stiU  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
'  Icn  1 


community  oF  the  Jews,  whicn  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Sozomen,  to 
be  eenuine.  Philostorgius i  expressly  tells  us,  that  Julian's  desip^n  in  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem  was  to  oppose  the  prophecies.     Sozomen. — Lardner. 


be  eenuine.     Philostorgius i  expressly  tells  us,  that  Julian's  desip^n  in  the  re- 
auding  of  Jerusalem  was  to  oppose  the  prophecies.     Sozomen. — Lardner. 
See  Matt,  xxiii.  38,  30.     To  restore  this  people,  while  yet  they  con- 


tinued in  their  enmity  to  Christ,  was  an  attempt  worthy  of  an  infidel  like 
Julian,  and  called  for  a  miraculous  inteq>osition  as  plainly  as  Pharaoh's 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea. 

t  Ammianus,  b.  xxiii.  c.  1.     [Amhros.  Ep.  40.  $   12.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
4.  torn.  1.  p.  111.     Chrysost.  adv.  Jud.  et  Gent.  ap.  Lardnor,  v.  4.  p.  324.1 

»  [Philostorgii  Hist.  1.  7.  c  0,  and  14.] 
VOL.  I.  2  P 
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VIL  The  suppression  of  learning  among  the  Christians 
was  another  of  the  objects  of  Julian's  policy.  He  published 
a  law,  that  no  professor  of  any  art  or  science  should  practise 
in  any  place  without  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  that 
city,  and  the  sanction  of  the  emperor.  With  a  view  to  keep 
the  church  in  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophy, he  forbad  Christian  schoolmasters  to  teach  Gentile 
learning,  lest  being  furnished,  says  he,  with  our  armour, 
they  make  war  upon  us  with  our  own  weapons.  Our  learn- 
ing is  unnecessary  to  Christians,  who  are  trained  up  to  an 
ilUterate  rusticity,  so  that  to  believe  is  sufficient  for  them  ; 
and  by  this  prohibition  I  only  restore  possessions  to  their 
proper  owners.*  The  scheme  was  hignly  prudent,  but  it 
required  a  great  length  of  time,  to  raise  from  it  any  con- 
siderable effects.f 

Vni.  Philosophy  had  ever  been  the  determined  foe  of 
the  Gospel.  It  behoved  the  artful  persecutor,  himself  a 
philosopher,  to  encourage  it  as  much  as  possible.  He  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  wishes,  J  that  all  the  books  of  the  wicked 
Galileans  were  banished  out  of  the  world.  But  as  this  was 
now  impossible,  he  directed  the  philosophers  to  bend  all 
their  powers  against  them.  Jamblicus,  Libanius,  Maximus, 
and  others  of  the  philosophic  tribe,  were  his  intimate  friends 
and  counsellors,  and  the  empire  was  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  Gospel.§  Its  enemies  were  liberally  paid  by 
imperial  munificence  for  their  labours,  and  Julian  seemed 
desirous  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  whether  indeed  "  the  fool- 
ishness of  God  was  wiser  than  men." 

*  In  the  samQ  strain  he  says  "  If  they  (the  Christian  professors)  think 
these  authors  give  a  false  account  of  the  most  honourable  things,  let  them 
betake  themselves  to  the  churches  of  the  Galileans,  and  expound  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Yet  those  of  the  (Cliristian)  youth  who  please  to  go  (to  the 
Pagan  schools)  are  not  excluded."  i  So  prudently  did  he  provide  for  the 
progress  of  Hellenism,  and  for  the  downfal  of  Christian  knowledge.  He 
charges  the  Christians  with  the  inconsistency  of  instructing  pupils  m  cIm- 
sical  learning,  at  the  same  time  that  they  opposed  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  account  of  La  Bleterie  concerning  this  matter  is  just,  and  his  obser- 
vation deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  To  explain  the  classic  authors,  to  commend 
them  as  models  of  language,  of  eloquence  and  taste,  to  unveil  their  beauties, 
&c.,  this  is  not  proposing  them  as  oracles  of  religion  and  morality.**  Julian 
is  pleased  to  confound  two  things  so  different,  and  to  erect,  under  favour  of 
this  confusion,  the  puerile  sophistry,  which  prevails  through  his  whole  edict. 

t  [For  the  facts  stated  in  the  above  paragraph,  see  Soz.  v.  18.  Socrat. 
iii.  12.     Theodoret.  iii.  8.     Greg.  Naz.  Or.  3.  tom.  1.  p.  97.] 

t  [Juliani  Ep.  9.]  §   [Socrat.  iii.  c.  1.] 

»  [Juliani  Ep.  42.] 
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IX.  He  used  ensnaring  artifices  to  draw  unwary  Chris- 
tians into  compliance  with  pagan  superstitions.*  He  was 
wont  to  place  the  images  of  the  heathen  gods  near  his  own 
statues,  that  those  who  bowed  to  the  latter,  might  seem  to 
adore  also  the  former.  Those  who  seemed  thus  to  comply, 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  into  greater  compliances ;  those 
who  refused,  he  charged  with  treason,  and  proceeded  against 
them  as  delinquents.  He  ordered  the  soldiers,  when  they 
received  their  donative,  to  throw  a  piece  of  frankincense 
into  the  fire  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Some  few  Christians 
who  had  been  surprised  into  the  practice,  returned  to  the 
emperor,  threw  back  their  donatives,  and  professed  their 
readiness  to  die  for  their  religion. 

The  story  of  Theodoret,  B,  IH.  c.  [16,  and  17,]  deserves 

to  be  told  more  particularly.!     Julian  caused  an  altar  to  be 

placed  near  himself,  with  burning  coals  and  incense  upon  a 

table,  and  required  every  one  to  throw  some  incense  into 

the  fire,   before  he  received  his  gold.     Some,  who  were 

aware  of  the  danger,  feigned  sickness  ;  some  through  fear 

or  avarice  complied.      But  the  greater  part  were  deceived. 

Some  of  these  last  going  afterwards  to  their  meals,  called 

on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,;};  according  to  their  custom. 

One  of  their  companions  said  in  a  surprise :  '*  What  is  the 

meaning  of  this  ?  you  call  on  Christ,  after  having  renounced 

him.*'     "  How  ?  "  answered  the  other,  astonished.     **  You 

have  thrown  incense  into  the  fire."     They  instantly  tore 

their  hair,  rose  up  from  table,  and  ran  into  the  forum. 

"  We  declare  it,  they  cried,  before  all  the  world,  we  are 

Christians ;  we  declare  it  before  God,  to  whom  we  live, 

and  for  whom  we  are  ready  to  die.     We  have  not  betrayed 

thee,  Jesus  our  Saviour.      If  our  hands  have  offended,  our 

hearts  consented  not.      The  emperor  has  deceived  us,  we 

renounce  the  impiety,   and  our  blood  shall  answer  for  it.** 

They  then  ran  to  the  palace,  and  throwing  the  gold  at 

Julian's  feet,  "  Sacrifice  us,  say  they,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 

give  your  gold  to  those  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  it."    In 

♦  [Soz.  V.  c.  17.1 
't  [This  account  is   made  up  from  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Gregory 
Nazienzen,  and  gives  the  sense  sufficiently  well,  though  not  a  close  transla- 
tion. Greg.  Naz.  Or.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  86.] 

i  [^Soaoinen  says  oTa  7c  tv  roTs  irorois  yiyttrBai  ^i\u  km  irpowivovrti  oKX^^Oa 
Xpitrrow  iw99otidff«u  rah  k^Ai^ik.  Theodoret,  rovr&v  tU  ^idXtiv  ^*idfitvos  oh  wp6r9pow 
M  irit  vpiy  tV  ffwrfunoy  ^wtBtiyai  apparyl9a.'] 
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a  rage  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  to  execution.  The  warmth 
of  his  temper  had  well-nigh  prevailed  over  his  politic  maxims; 
he  recovered  himself,  however,  in  time  sufficient  to  counter- 
mand the  order.  He  contented  himself  with  banishing 
them  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  forbidding  them  to 
reside  in  cities.  Let  the  reader  see  here  the  philosophizing 
heathen  and  the  simple  Christian  in  contrast,  and  judge 
which  religion  is  human  and  which  is  divine. 

On  some  occasions  Julian  would  defile  the  fountains  with 
Gentile  sacrifices,  and  sprinkle  the  food  brought  to  market 
with  hallowed  water.  Christians  knew  their  privilege  fit)m 
St.  Paul's  well-known  determination  of  the  case,  yet  they 
groaned  under  the  indignity.  Juventinus,  and  Maximus,* 
two  officers  of  his  guard,  expostidated  with  great  warmth 
against  these  proceedings,  and  so  provoked  his  resentment, 
that  he  punished  them  capitally,  though,  with  that  caution 
which  never  forsook  him,  he  declared,  that  he  put  them  to 
death  not  as  Christians,  but  as  undutiful  subjects. 

Jupiter  had  in  no  age  possessed  so  zealous  a  devotee  as 
this  prince,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  his  reli^ous  dominion 
over  mankind.  The  Decius's  and  the  Galenus's,  compared 
with  Julian,  were  mere  savages.      It  is  certain,  that  no  in- 

Sjnuity  could  have  contrived  measures  more  dexterously, 
isgrace,  poverty,  contempt,  a  moderate  degree  of  severity, 
checked  and  disciplined  by  dissimmulation,  and  every  method 
of  undermining  the  human  spirit,  were  incessantly  labouring 
to  subvert  Christianity.  One  sees  not  how  the  scheme  coola 
have  failed,  had  Providence  permitted  this  prudent  and  ac- 
tive genius  to  have  proceeded  many  years  in  this  course  : 
but  what  a  worm  is  man,  when  he  sets  himself  to  oppose  his 
Maker  ! 


CHAP.  LX. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  JULIAN. 

After  having  taken  a  view  of  various  circumstances,  all 
tending  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Christendom,  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  order  of  our  history  fi-om  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  The  people  of  God,  with  light  very  faint,  were 
in  a  low  state  (torn  within  by  the  Arian  controversy)  and 

♦  [Chrysost.  Horn,  in  SS.  Mart.  Juv.  et  Max.  torn.  6.  p.  533,  &c.  ed.  SavilJ 
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scandalized  by  the  madness  of  the  Donatists.  The  faithful 
sons  and  pastors  of  the  church  were  by  no  means  simple  and 
intelligent  in  divine  things,  and  were  menaced  even  with 
destruction  by  a  persecution  conducted  with  as  much  malice 
and  vigour  as  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  with  far  greater 
dextenty.  The  Christian  bishops,  however,  took  advantage 
of  Julian's  affected  moderation  to  return  to  their  sees.*  Me- 
letius  came  back  to-Antioch  ;  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and 
Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  returned  to  their  churches  ;  but 
Athanasius  remained  still  in  the  desert,  because  of  the  power 
of  George  at  Alexandria.  Julian  wrote  a  letter  to  rhoti- 
nus  the  heretic,  and  commended  his  zeal  against  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.f  He  ordered  Eusebius  of  Cyzicus,J  under 
severe  penalties,  to  rebuild  the  church  of  the  Novatians, 
which  ne  had  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Constantius  ;  a 
punishment  probably  just,  though  like  every  thing  else  done 
by  Julian  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  contrived  by 
him  with  malignant  intentions.  He  protected  the  Donatists 
in  Africa,  and  defended  them  against  the  general  church 
and  against  one  another. 

The  prohibition  of  human  learning  decreed  by  this  em- 
peror, induced  Apollinarius,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  in- 
vent something  which  might  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the 
loss.§  The  father,  a  grammarian,  wrote  in  heroics  the 
sacred  history,  and  imitated  the  Greek  tragedians,  taking 
his  subjects  out  of  the  Scripture.  The  son,  a  philosopher, 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
like  Plato.  Little  of  these  works  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
the  prohibition  ceasing  with  the  death  of  Julian,  Christian 
scholars  returned  to  their  former  studies,  and  we  cannot 
judge  how  far  the  writings  of  the  Apollinarii  merited  the 
rank  of  Classics.  Ecebolius,  a  famous  sophist  at  Constan- 
tinople, yielded  to  the  caresses  of  Julian,  and  returned  to 
paganism.  ||  After  the  emperor  s  death  he  desired  to  be 
received  again  into  the  church,  and  prostrating  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  said,  "  Tread  me  under  foot  like 
salt  that  hath  lost  its  savour."  I  know  no  more  of  the  man 
to  enable  me  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character.  We 
may  be  convinced,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of 

•  [Theodoret  iii.  c.  4.]  t  Fleury,  xv.  4.  J  [Soz.  v.  c.  5.] 

§  tSocmt.  iii.  c.  16,  and  Soz.  v.  c.  18.]  l|  QSocrat,  iii.  c*  13,\ 
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true  Christians  were  yet  in  the  church,  amidst  all  its  cor- 
ruptions, by  this  important  fact,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
public  teachers  and  professors  of  Christianity  chose  to  quit 
their  chairs,  rather  than  to  forsake  their  religion.*  Pro- 
resius  ought  to  be  distinguished.  Julian  had  studied  under 
him  at  Athens,  and  from  a  kindness  to  his  master,  excepted 
him  out  of  the  general  law.  Yet  he  refused  to  be  thus 
singled  out  from  his  brethren,  and  retired.  Another  of 
them  was  Victorinus,  an  African,  converted  from  idolatry 
in  his  old  age.  The  manner  of  his  conversion  is  finely 
told  by  Augustine,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  it  to 
the  reader  hereafter.  His  rhetorical  school  was  given  up 
on  occasion  of  Julian's  edict,  and  he  wrote  with  zeal  in 
defence  of  divine  truth,  though  his  abilities  were  inadequate 
to  the  work,  because  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  too  late  in  life. 

Cfaesarius,!  the  brother  of  the  famous  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
continued  to  practise  physic  at  coiut,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
former  reign.  His  brother  wrote  to  him,  how  grievous  a 
thing  it  was  to  himself  and  to  their  aged  father  (the  bishop 
of  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia)  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  court  of  an  infidel,  seeking  worldly  greatness.  **  Our 
mother,"  says  he,  *'  could  not  endure  the  account.  Such  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  such  the  fervour  of  her  piety,  we 
are  obliged  to  conceal  the  truth  from  her."  CaBsarius  pro- 
fited by  these  rebukes  ;  not  all  the  artifices  of  Julian  could 
move  him.  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  says  he,  "  and  must  con- 
tinue so."  Csesarius  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  his 
pious  father,  who  was  as  much  delighted  with  his  son  s  con- 
duct, as  earthly-minded  parents  would  have  been  displeased. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  army  was  Valentinian,  after- 
wards emperor.  He  commanded  the  guards  who  attended 
Julian.  The  emperor  one  day  entered  into  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate  stood  the  door-keepers, 
who  sprinkled  with  sacred  water  those  who  came  in.  A 
drop  of  this  water  falling  on  Valentinian's  mantle,  he  struck 
the  officer  with  his  fist,  expressed  his  resentment  at  his  being 
defiled  with  the  impure  water,  and  tore  that  part  of  his 


+ 


*  [Oros.  7.  c.  .10.  ap.  Lanluer,  v(»l.  4.  c.  4r,.  p.  ,'^20.] 
LGrug.  Naz.  Ep.  17.  torn.  l.p.  770,  et  Orat.  10.  torn.  1.  p.  107.] 
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mantle.*  Julian,  incensed  at  his  boldness,  banished  him 
from  his  presence,  not  for  his  Christianity,  as  he  pretended, 
but  because  he  had  not  kept  his  cohort  in  good  order.  Sen- 
sible, however,  of  his  merit,  he  still  employed  him  in  the 
army.  There  were  others  who  like  Valentinian  defended 
their  Christian  profession  not  with  meekness,  but  wrath. 
They  found,  however,  the  punishment  of  their  folly  from 
Julian,  whose  partiality  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  paganism 
urged  him  to  adopt  measures,  which  filled  the  whole  empire 
with  confusion. 

At  Merum,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  Amachius  the  governor 
of  the  province  ordered  the  temple  to  be  opened,  and  the 
idols  to  be  cleansed.  Three  Christians,  inflamed,  says  my 
author,f  with  Christian  zeal,  could  not  bear  the  indignity. 
Burning,  continues  he,  with  an  incredible  love  of  virtue,  they 
rushed  by  night  into  the  temple,  and  broke  all  the  images. 
The  governor,  in  his  wrath  being  about  to  chastise  many 
innocent  persons,  the  culprits  very  generously  oflered  them- 
selves to  punishment.  He  gave  them  the  alternative,  to  sa- 
crifice, or  to  die.  They  preferred  the  latter,  and  suflered 
death  with  excruciating  tortures;  more  admirable  for  fortitude 
than  meekness  in  their  behaviour  during  their  dying  scenes. 

At  Pessinus  +  in  Galatia,  on  the  conhnes  of  Phrygia,  two 
young  men  suffered  death  in  the  presence  of  Julian.  I  wish 
I  coiud  say  it  was  for  professing  the  faith  of  Christ.  But 
one  of  them  had  overturned  an  idol.  The  emperor  put  him 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with  his  companion,  their 
mother,  and  the  bishop  of  the  city. 

At  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  there  was  a  priest  named 

*  Sozom.  vi.  c.  0.  [Theodoret.  iii.  16.] 
t  Socrates  b.  iii.  c.  16,  rand  Soz.  v.  c.  11.]  I  fear  there  was  in  this  action 
more  of  pride  than  zeal.  Christians  having  tasted  a  little  of  the  pleasures  of 
superionty  over  Pagans  in  the  two  last  reigns,  and  being  influenced  in  no  high 
degree  by  Christian  principles  in  those  times,  descended  again  into  a  state  of 
disgrace  and  inferiority  with  much  reluctance.  In  the  same  spirit,  at  Doros- 
tolis  in  Thrace,  one  ^milian  was  cast  into  the  fire  by  the  soldiers  for  having 
overthrown  certain  altars."  Those  only  who  are  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
spiritual  arms,  can  i^ith  cheerful  patience  abstain  from  such  as  are  carnal, 
when  they  are  under  provocation.  Yet  true  Christians  might  be  in  a  degree 
overcome  by  this  spirit,  and  sufier  with  the  love  of  Christ  prevailing  in  the 
heart.  The  intelligent  reader  will  take  notice,  however,  from  the  commenda- 
tions bestowed  on  such  conduct  by  Socrates,  how  much  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity had  declined  since  the  days  of  Cyprian. 

t  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat  4.  tom.  1.  p.  133.] 

[Theodoret.  iii.  c.  7.] 
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Basil,  who  in  the  former  reign  had  opposed  Arianisni,  and 
now  with  equal  sineeriK  resisted  idolatry.  He  went  through 
the  city,  publicly  exhorting  the  people  to  avoid  polluting 
themselves  with  sacrifices.  Once  observing  the  Gentiles 
employed  in  their  religious  rites,  he  sighed,  and  besought 
God,  that  no  Christian  •  might  be  guilty  of  such  enormity. 
The  governor  upon  this  apprehended  him,  charging  him 
with  sedition,  and  haWng  tortured  him,  kept  him  in  prison. 
Julian  himself  coming  to  AncjTa,  sent  for  Basil,  who  re- 
proached him  with  his  apostacy.  Julian  said,  he  had  in- 
tended to  dismiss  him,  but  was  obliged  to  treat  him  severely 
on  account  of  his  impudence.  And  in  the  end  this  priest 
suffered  death  in  torture.  Busiris  was  an  heretic  of  the 
sect  of  the  Abstemious,  and  was  tortured  at  the  same 
place.  His  constancy  was  amazing  to  the  beholders ;  but 
he  outlived  Julian,  recovered  his  liberty,  and  afterwards 
ijuitting  his  heresy,  returned  to  the  general  church. 

Ca*sarea,t  in  Cappadocia,  being  almost  entirely  Chris- 
tiiui,  having  destroyed  the  temple  of  Fortune  since  Julian's 
accession,  merited  his  peculiar  hatred  ;  and  he  oppressed  it 
with  heavy  exactions.  Julian  arriving  at  Antioch,  was  mor- 
tified to  find  how  low  the  Pagan  interevSt  was  fallen  there.J 
The  toast  ot  Apollo  was  annually  celebrated  at  Daphne, 
and  on  that  ix'casion  he  expected  to  see  the  religious  mag- 
nifiofiKe  of  Antiot*h  displayed  before  himself  as  high  priest. 
**  AVhat  sacrifice,"  said  he  to  the  priest,  "  is  to  be  offered 
at  the  tostiva!  ?  "  *'  I  have  brought  a  goose  from  home," 
replied  he,  ''  but  the  city  has  prepared  nothing."  "  You, 
all  of  you,"  siiid  Julian,  addressing  himself  to  the  senate,§ 
•'suff<.r  every  thing  to  be  carried  out  of  your  houses,  andgiven 
to  the  Galileans  by  your  wives,  who  support  the  poor  with 

*  S  .-  vr.o:;  b.  v.  o.  11.  [Ruinart.  acta  mart.  p.  510.]  t  [Soz.  v.  c.  4.] 
X  Tlu'  ir.v?o*a::^-;^  1o  ^^aii-s  which  the  AjK^stiite  took  in  support  of  Pagan- 
isM^  i-i  ;»IuKw:  i!icT\\!:M«\  On  the  fo^tival5  to  Venus  he  walke<l  in  proces^ioD 
^i:h  kx^sl  \v.»nien  of  the  \v.»r<:  character.  So  says  Chrj-sostom.*  Yet 
Uvr.u.or.  \\h,>  always  niiticuus  the  h:ul  aj^ainst  Julian,  fancies  that  Julian 
M^*rlu^^  all  ilcKuuh.  Mortvvor.  lie  affects  to  douht  of  the  truth  of  the  p&- 
prK\'ix  r;-%tvn\^  of  the  follies  and  immoralities  of  this  emperor  :  because  they 
arv  t5;o,uv,nin:s»^f  Chri>:ians  :  and  l^ecause  Greij.  Xazianzen  is  apt  to  over- 
state T^^art.TS.  IV  it  <*■*— hu:  still  it  will  not  follow  that  the  ^hcie  is  false  ; 
aua  i>o  ;;'.  -.ioious  rca  Kt  will  rather  l-e  dis|K»sed  to  conclude  that  Lardner 
hi:i;xl:"  ;>  i;r^\jt-y  prvjudictsi  in  favour  of  Julian. — See  Amm.  Marcellinus. 
J   MisojH>:ron,  p.  :>»i  and  3. 

*  i I'iu  \  'i^^>i.  do  S,  RiIa  i;i  ot  contra  Julian  et  Gent.  tom.  5.  p.  451>,  &c.J 
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your  wealth,  and  give  credit  to  their  impiety."  He  uttered 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  he  could  not  communicate 
his  zeal  to  the  senate  or  people  of  Antioch.  The  rage  for 
Hellenism  had  ceased  for  ever. 

Mark,  ♦  the  bishop  of  Arethusa,  in  Syria,  being  ordered 
to  pay  the  expense  of  rebuilding  an  idolatrous  temple,  which 
he  had  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  and  refiising, 
from  conscientious  motives,  was  tortured  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  and  bore  his  suflFerings  with  such  astonishing  pa- 
tience, that  the  prefect  said  to  Julian,t  "  Is  it  not  a  shame, 
sir,  that  the  Christians  should  be  so  much  superior  to  us, 
and  that  an  old  man,  over  whom  victory  itself  would  be 
inglorious,  should  conquer  us  ? "  He  was  at  length  dis- 
missed ;  and  a  number,  who  had  persecuted  him,  attended 
afterwards  to  his  instructions.  The  bishop  had  saved  the 
life  of  Julian  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
when  all  his  family  was  in  danger !  His  character  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  eminent  piety  and  virtue  ;  as  such  he 
is  extolled  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  he  had  all  along 
supported  the  Arian  party :  and  considering  the  entire  se- 
paration of  the  Arian  from  the  general  church,  it  is  V€ry 
improbable  that  Gregory  should  speak  of  him  so  highly  as 
he  does,  had  he  not  returned  to  the  church,  and  been  in  its 
communion  at  that  time,J  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite 
all  the  accounts  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  insolent 
cruelty  of  Pagans,  under  the  politic  connivance  and  par- 
tiaUty  of  Julian  during  his  short  reign. 

In  the  year  362,  George  §  of  Alexandria  was  murdered 
by  the  Pagans  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself 
obnoxious,  by  exposing  their  senseless  and  ridicu-  Murder  of 
lous  rites.     The  providence  of  God  was  wonder-  AkiSSdria, 
fully  displayed  in  causing  this  man,  who  had  dis-  ^•^-  ^'^' 
tinguished  himself  as  the  persecutor  of  his  people,  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  idolators  at  last.     There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  those  who  gave  it  out,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Athanasian  party. II    The  letter  of  Julian  to  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  still  extant,  abundantly  confiites  this  calumny. 

*  [Soz.  V.  c.  10.]  t  [Gree.  Naz.  Orat.  3.  torn.  1.  p.  90.] 

J  Theodoret,  b.  iii.  c.  7.     Iieury,  b.  xv.  c.  17. 

§  This  is  he  whom  monkish  iirnorance  hath  exalted  into  St.  George,  the 
Champion  of  England,  against  all  the  rules  of  history,  geography,  and  com- 
♦mon  bense.         ||  Socrates  b.  iii.  c.  2  and  3.  [Soz.  v.  c,  7.  Philistorg.  viL  c.  Z\ 
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He  blames  none  but  those  of  his  own  religion  for  it,  and  in  his 
manner  of  blaming  them,  he  confesses  that  George  deserved 
even  severer  punishments,  and  declares  that  he  will  inflict  no 
higher  penalty  on  them  than  a  reprimand,  which  he  hopes 
they  will  reverence,  "  because  from  their  first  origin  they 
were  Greeks."     Such  the  partiality  of  Julian  for  Gentiles! 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  Athanasius  was 
all  this  time  in  concealment.      He  had  spent  seven  years, 
partly  in  the  deserts,  and  partly  in  the  house  of  a  virgin  at 
Alexandria.     And  the  steady  affection  which  the  people 
had  for  him,   and  which  no  persecution  of  enemies  could 
conquer,  had  under  God  preserved  him  from  his  enemies.* 
Athanasius  '^^^^  Y^^T,  after  the  death  of  George,  he  ventured 
returns  to  his  to  rctum  opculy  to  his  bishopric.     The  Arians 
18  opnc.     ^^^^  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private 
houses,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people  every  where 
sincerely  decided  for  Athanasius.     During  the  little  time 
that  he  was  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  he  acted  as  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  treating  his  enemies  with  mildness,  and  reliev- 
ing the  distressed  without  respect  of  persons,  restoring  the 
cu^om  of  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  re- 
moving from  the  sanctuary  those  who  had  made  a  traffic  of 
holy  things,  and  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  people.     He  held 
a  council  at  Alexandria,!  composed  of  those  who  had  par- 
ticularly suffered   during   the   Arian  persecution,   among 
whom  Eusebius  of  Vercellae  was  particularly  distinguished. 
Here  those,   who,  contrary  to  their  settled  principles,  had 
been  beguiled  by  Arian  subtilties  to  subscribe  what  they  did 
not  believe,  with  tears  owned  how  they  had  been  imposed 
on,  and  were  received  into  the  Church.      Here  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  again  cleared  of  the  ambiguities  which 
had  clouded  it,  and  the  Nicene  creed  was  allowed  to  be  the 
most  accurate  and  exact.      Two  schisms  J  unhappily  rent 
the  church  at  this  time.      The  first  was  at  Antiocn,  where 
Euzoius  the  Arian  had  the  chief  sway.      The  followers  of 
Eustathius,  the  late  orthodox  bishop,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Paulinus,  a  presb^er ;  while  another  party  looked  on  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  Meletius,  who  haid  lately  returned 
from  exile.     Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  in  his  return  through  the 

*  [Soz,  V.  0.  G  and  7.    Socrat.  iii.  c.  4.]  t  [Si>crat.  iii.  c.  7.] 

X  Socrates  b.iii.c.Caud  9.  [Theodoret  iii.  c.  4.  Soz.  v.c.  13.]  Fleury,  b.xv.29. 
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East  from  banishment  in  Egypt,  stopped  at  Antioch,  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  endeavoured  to  heal  the  divisions 
of  the  church.  But  by  ordaining  PauHnus,  he  confirmed 
the  evils  which  he  meant  to  cure.  Meletius  had  a  church 
without  the  city,  Paulinus  was  allowed  one  within  the  city  ; 
while  Euzoius,  the  most  popular,  possessed  himself  of  the 
rest  of  the  churches,  but  justice  requires  us  to  say,  that  he 
used  his  victory  with  moderation  ;  and  respecting  the  age, 
meekness,  and  piety  of  Paulinus,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  little  church  in  the  city.  A  rare  instance  of  moderation 
in  an  Arian  leader  !  Lucifer  himself  was  offended,  that  his 
fellow-sufferer  Eusebius  would  not  approve  of  his  conduct 
at  Antioch,  and  even  broke  off  communion  with  him.  Find- 
ing his  obstinacy  much  blamed  in  the  T^hurch,  he  became  a 
schismatic  altogether,  returned  to  his  own  church  at  Cag- 
liari  in  Sardinia,  where  he  died  eight  years  after.  His  fol- 
lowers were  called  Luciferians,  but  they  were  few  in  number.* 
It  is  the  design  of  history  to  record  what  may  be  useful 
to  mankind.  In  this  view,  even  the  faults  of  the  wise  and 
good  are  serviceable.  The  unhappy  spirit  of  faction,  in  the 
decline  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  split  the  small  remnant 
of  the  faithful  in  Antioch  into  two  parties,  which  subsisted 
sometime  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  Two 
persons,  both  of  undoubted  piety,  minister  there,  and  yet 

*  No  man  ever  exceeded  Lucifer  in  courage  and  hardiness  of  spirit. 
When  in  exile  for  the  Nicene  faith,  he  published  certain  writings,  in  which 
he  accuses  Constantius  with  the  most  astonishing  boldness.  If  there  were 
more  of  the  meekness  of  the  Gospel  in  these  writings,  it  might  be  proper  to 
quote  some  parts  of  them  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  reader  ;  but 
tnere  is  evidently  too  much  of  the  man,  and  too  little  of  the  saint,  in  the 
whole  method  and  spirit  of  them.  Not  content  with  composing  these  works. 
he  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who,  surprised  at  his  boldness, 
ordered  him  to  be  asked,  "  whether  he  had  really  sent  them.'*  "  Know," 
answered  the  intrepid  bishop,  "  that  I  did  send  the  book  to  the  emperor, 
and  after  liaving  again  considered  it,  I  do  not  I'etract ;  and  when  you  have 
examined  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  written  in  this  manner,  you  will 
find  that  we  have  been  strengthened  by  God,  so  as  to  expect  with  gladness 
the  death  which  is  prenaring  for  us."  I  wonder  not  that  Athanasius  highly 
commends  this  man  ;  lie  himself,  though  in  a  less  degree,  partook  of  the 
Slime  spirit.  It  is  useful  to  mark  the  declensions  of  the  Christian  spirit 
among  good  men.  The  want  of  a  closer  attention  to  the  vitals  of  experi- 
mental godliness  rendered  even  the  best  men  in  these  days  too  ferocious  in 
their  opposition  to  heretics.  Lucifer  was  consistent  throughout ;  the  same 
temper  which  appears  to  have  actuated  him  in  his  conduct  towards  Constan- 
tius, seduced  htm  into  a  blameable  schism  in  his  latter  days  ;  yet  who  can 
deny  the  sincerity  of  his  love  for  the  truth,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart  ? 
See  page  545  of  this  vol.  [Florentii  Epist.  ad  Lucifer,  inter  opuscul.  Luciferi.l 
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cannot  heal  the  evil.  A  third,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self for  zeal  and  piety  above  many  of  his  age,  endeavom^ 
to  compose  the  breach,  but  widens  it.  He  himself  soon 
after,  through  the  impatience  of  contradiction,  makes  ano- 
ther party.  There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  St.  John  s 
charge  to  the  Church  in  his  old  age.  **  Little  children, 
love  one  another."  The  want  of  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
by  factions,  surmises,  and  endless  divisions.  The  breach 
once  made  is  more  easily  widened  than  closed.  While  the 
Gospel  flourished  in  name  through  Antioch,  the  vices  of 
luxury  prevailed  amidst  the  evils  of  heresy  and  schism.  The 
church  there  became  the  mark  of  reproach  to  the  Apostate, 
in  his  satire  against  their  city.  I  turn  with  more  pleasure 
to  behold  Eusebius'of  Vercellae,  who  came  back  to  his 
western  bishopric  in  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary joy.*  His  labours,  and  those  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  were  serviceable  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  in  general 
through  Europe.  There  the  Arian  heresy  was  suppressed, 
and  peace  and  unity  reigned  False  learning  and  philoso- 
phy had  not  so  corrupted  the  understanding.  The  Donatists 
m  Africa  obtained  leave  of  Julian  to  recover  their  churches, 
and  that  frantic  and  turbulent  sect  proceeded  to  exercise 
military  violence,  an  evil  with  which  they  had  always  been 
infected. 

Athanasius  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  long  the  sweets  of 
liberty.  The  gentile  Alexandrians  represented  to  the  em- 
peror, that  he  corrupted  the  city  and  all  Egypt,  and  that  if 
he  continued  there,  not  a  Pagan  would  be  left.t  Julian  s 
affected  moderation  was  tried  to  the  utmost  in  this  case  ; 
and  the  open  spirit  of  persecution,  which,  contrary  to  his 
deliberate  maxims,  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  does  im- 
mortal honour  to  the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  Egyptian 
prelate.  "  I  allowed  those  Galileans,**  says  he,  •*  who  had 
been  banished,  to  return  to  their  countries,  not  to  their 
churches.;]: — I  order  Athanasius  to  leave  the  city  on  the 
receipt  of  my  letter."  The  Christians  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  taken  from  them.  Pro- 
voked to  see  how  deeply  the  love  of  Christianity  was  fixed 

*  [Socrat.  iii.  c.  9,  and  10.  Soz.  v.  c.  13.]     t  [Theodoret.  iii.  c.  9.  Soz.  v.c.  15.] 
X  Jul.  Epist.  26.    A  distinction  certainly  unfounded,  because  contrary  to 
the  j»ermission  granted  to  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 
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in  them,  and  what  progress  the  bishop  had  made  in  a  very 
little  time,  JuUan  answered  them.*  that  since  Alexander 
was  their  founder,  and  Serapis  and  Isis  their  tutelary  gods, 
it  was  surprising  that  the  corrupted  part  should  dare  to 
call  themselves  the  community.  ["  By  the  Gods,"  says  he 
"  I  am  much  ashamed  that  any  of  you  Alexandrians 
should  confess  himself  a  Galilean.  You  forget  your  ancient 
felicity  when  the  whole  of  Egypt  worshipped  the  Gods,  and 
we  enjoyed  numberless  blessings,  but  those  who  now  intro- 
duce this  new  preaching  among  you,  tell  me  what  good 
they  do  to  your  city.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  a  servant  of 
the  gods  was  your  founder,  not  at  all,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  put 
on  a  level  with  any  of  these  or  even  with  the  Hebrews,  who 
are  far  their  superiors."]  The  Ptolemies,  who  cherished 
your  city  as  a  daughter,  advanced  it  to  its  greatness  not  by 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  execrable 
Galileans. — If  you  resolve  to  follow  these  impostors,  agree 
among  yourselves,  and  desire  not  to  retain  Athanasius. 
Many  of  his  disciples  are  capable  of  pleasing  [itching  ears, 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfied  but]  by  their  impious  dis- 
courses. But  if  your  aflection  for  him  is  grounded  on  his 
skill  and  shrewdness  (for  I  hear  the  man  is  crafty,)  for  this 
reason  I  expel  him  from  your  city.  That  such  an  intriguer 
should  preside  over  the  people,  is  dangerous  ;  one  who  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  man,  a  low  despicable  creature,t  who 
takes  a  pride  in  hazarding  his  hfe,  and  is  fit  only  to  cause 
disturbances  in  society."  To  hasten  the  execution  of  his 
order,  Julian  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,;};  that  if  he 
did  not  expel  Athanasius  by  a  certain  tim^,  a  time  which 
he  limited,  he  would  fine  his  officers  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  "I  am  deeply  afflicted,"  says  he,  "  at  the  con- 
tempt of  the  gods,  which  is  shown  by  this  man  ;  it  will  be 
highly  agreeable  to  me  if  you  drive  the  villain  out  of  Egypt, 
who  under  my  government  has  had  the  insolence  to  baptize 
Grecian  women  of  quahty." 

The  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  God  has  seldom 
been  more  displayed  than  in  these  letters  concemig  Athana- 
sius.    It  breaks  through  all  disguises,  and  transgresses  all 

*  Epist.  51. 
t  The  orifpnal  is  firi9€  amip,  oXA'  ittfOpoffKurKos  tirrcXijf,  the  malignant  spirit 
of  which  it  iis  not  easy  to  translate  into  English.  X  Epist.  6. 
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the  bounds  of  prudence  and  decorum.  The  aifectation  ako 
of  despising  a  man  whom  he  feared,  and  whose  abilities  dis- 
mayed him,  is  completely  evident.  One  sees  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  argiunents,  how  incapable  even  sensible  men  are 
of  saying  any  thing  that  has  the  least  tendency  to  shake 
the  mind  of  a  Christian.  We  must  take  every  opportunity 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as,  through  the 
scantiness  of  materials,  a  part  of  our  evidence  must  come 
from  the  mouth  of  enemies,  it  should  be  observed,  that  there 
is  in  the  last  letter  a  confession  of  the  laborious  and  useful 
life  of  Athanasius.  He  staid  not  a  year  in  his  bishopric 
since  his  return ;  yet  in  that  time  he  confirmed  the  faithful 
in  the  truth  ;  he  demonstrated  the  power  of  godliness  by 
kindness,  liberahty  and  mercy,  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends ; 
he  extended  the  pale  of  the  church  by  the  conversion  of 
Pagans,  some  of  noble  birth  ;  and  he  merited  the  indigna- 
tion, and  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  monarch  of  the  Roman 
world.  Such  is  the  Grace  of  God  operating  by  Christian 
principles ! 

*  Athanasius  was  therefore  obhged  once  more  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  All  the  faithful  gathered  round  him  weep- 
ing.    "  We  must  retire  a  little  time,  friends,  says  he ;  it  is 
Athanasius  *  cloud  that  wiU  sooH  fly  over.**     He  took  lea\-e 
once  more    of  them,  recommcuding  his  church  to  the  ablest 
co^lfr^'to     of  his  friends,  and  going  on  board  a  vessel,  he  fled 
fl»«^^        by  the  Nile  into  the  obscurer  parts  of  Egypt. 
Still  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.     The  persecutors 
followed,  and  were  not  far  from  him,  which  induced  Atha- 
nasius to  use  something  of  that  craftiness  with  which  Julian 
charged  him.f     He  directed  his  companions  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  to  meet  his  enemies.     The  pursuers  asked 
them  earnestly,  "  Have  you  seen  Athanasius?" — "He  Ls 
near,"  s^  they;  **  make  haste,  and  you  will  soon  overtake 
him."     Thus  deluded,  they  went  forward  with  speed  in 
vain  ;  and  the  bishop,  who  had  secreted  himself  during  this 
scene,  retimied  in  private  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed tiD  the  end  of  the  persecution.     Thus  did  the  malice 
of  Julian  expose  this  great  and  good  man,  to  use  the  same 

*  [Mr.  Maitland  has  censured  Milner  for  not  understanding  and  spoiling 
this  story,  but  after  having  examined  the  authorities  I  cannot  say  that  there 
appears  to  me  any  just  ground  for  his  censure.] 
t  Sozomcn  b.  v.  c.  15,  [and  iv.  c.  10.]  Socrates b.iii.c.  14.  [Theodoret  iii.  c.  9  ] 
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sort  of  artifices  which  David  did,  when  persecuted  by  king 
Saul,  who  made  the  same  remark  as  Julian  did,  ^*  It  is  told 
me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly  ;"*  a  conduct  which  pro- 
bably extorted  from  him  afterwards  that  prayer,  *'  Remove 
from  me  the  way  of  lying." 

The  active  spirit  of  Julian  was  now  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  the  pains  and  expense 
which  he  made  use  of  in  sacrifices  and  auguries,  may  seem 
incredible.  But  his  ardent  mind  was  one  of  the  fittest  in- 
struments of  Satanic  infatuation,  and  Divine  Providence 
was  hastening  his  end.  At  Antioch  he  was  so  provoked  by 
the  Psalmody  of  the  Christians,t  particularly  the  chorus 
which  they  used,  [in  removing  the  remmns  of  the  Martyr 
Babylas]  "  Confounded  be  all  they  that  worship  graven 
images,"  that  he  ordered  his  Praetorian  prefect,  Sallust,  to 
punish  them.  He,  though  a  Gentile,  reluctantly  obeyed, 
and  seized  a  number  of  Christians.  One  of  them,  Tkeo- 
dorus,  a  young  man,  was  so  long  and  so  variously  tortured, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  God  preserved  him. 
Ruffinus,  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  historian,;}:  declares,  that 
he  saw  him  a  long  time  after,  and  asked  him,  whether  he 
felt  any  pain  in  his  torments.  He  owned  not  much ;  for  a 
young  man  stood  by  him,  wiped  off  his  sweat,  and  encou- 
raged his  spirit :  so  that  upon  the  whole  he  felt  during  his 
tortures  more  pleasure  than  pain.  A  memorable  instance 
of  the  gracious  care  of  God  over  his  servants !  Julian  seems 
to  have  increased  in  cruelty,  as  he  came  nearer  his  end :  He 
persecuted  numbers  at  Antioch.  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  in 
an  oration,  describes  these  facts  rather  m  a  rhetorical  than 
in  an  accurate  manner,  and  speaks  also  of  his  horrible  in- 
cantations, and  the  cruelties  attendant  on  his  superstition. 
The  description  is  probably  exaggerated  ;  but  Gregory  was 
both  too  intelligent  and  too  honest  either  to  have  been  de- 
ceived himself,  or  to  have  deceived  others  altogether. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Julian  toward  the  Christian  part  of  his 
subjects  was  a  tyrant ;  and  one  instance  more  shall  close 
the  account  of  his  severities.  Publia,  a  widow  of  great  re- 
putation, with  a  number  of  virgins  over  whom  she  presided 

•  1  Samuel  xxiii.  22.  +  [Theodoret.  iii.  10,  and  11.] 

t  Socrates  b.  iii.  c.  19.  Roff.  b.  i.  c.  .36. 

§  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  3.  torn.  1.  p.  91.] 
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at  Antioch,  sun^  and  praised  Grod,  when  Julian  was  passing 
by.  In  particular,  they  sang  such  parts  of  the  Psalms  as 
expose  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  idolatry.  Julian  ordered 
them  to  hold  their  peace,  till  he  had  passed  them.  Publia 
with  more  zeal  than  charity,  I  fear,  encouraged  them,  and 
caused  them  to  sing  on  another  occasion  as  he  passed,  "  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."*  Julian  in 
a  rage  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  to  be 
buffeted  on  each  side  of  her  face.  The  effects  of  passion 
seem  but  too  visible  both  in  the  emperor  and  the  woman  : 
there  is,  however,  this  difference ;  the  one  had  a  zeal  for 
God,  the  other  a  contempt. 

I  studiously  avoid  secidar  history  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  having  no  business  with  JuUan's  war  against  the  Per- 
sianSyt  I  have  only  to  take  notice  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  and  to  make  a  reflection  or  two  on  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Providence,  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  on 
the  lessons  of  piety  which  are  obviously  imprinted  on  his 
story,  and  on  the  great  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church.  He  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  Persian  lance 
in  a  skirmish.  We  are  told,  that,  conscious  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  filled  his  hand  with  the  blood,  and  casting  it 
into  the  air,  said,  "  O  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquer- 
ED-^J  Some  think  that  by  that  action,  he  meant  to  re- 
proach the  sun,  the  idol  of  the  Persians,  for  his  partiality 
to  them,  though  he  himself  had  been  his  devout  worshipper. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  soul  so  active  and  vehement  as 
his,  did  express  his  indignation  in  some  remarkable  way  at 
that  juncture :  neither  of  the  accounts  are  improbable, 
though  both  cannot  be  true.  In  his  last  moments  in  his 
tent  he  expressed  a  readiness  to  die,  declaring  that  he  had 
learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  more  excellent  the  soul 
was  than  the  body,  and  that  death  ought  rather  to  be  the 

•  Theodoret  b.  iii.  c.  19. 
t  I  shaU  here  introduce  a  circumstance  which  happened  at  Berea,  whi- 
ther Julian  went  in  his  march  from  Antioch.  There  ne  found  the  son  of  an 
illustrious  citizen,  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his  father  for  following  the 

' ■'  If  1 


religion  of  the  emperor.  Inviting  them  to  dinner,  and  placing  himselt  be- 
tween them,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  unite  them.  JFinding  the  father 
inexorable,  he  promised  the  son  to  be  a  father  in  his  place.— His  religious 
addresses  to  the  peonle  of  this  place  were  little  reganled  by  the  senate  of 
Berea,  which  was  almost  entirely  Christian.  So  deeply  had  this  place  re- 
ceived Christianity,  and  so  perseveringly  preserved  it  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles. — Act«  x'vii.  [Theodoret  iii.  c.  22.]  J  Theodoret  b.  iii.  c.  25. 
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subject  of  joy  than  of  affliction.  He  boasted,  that  he  had 
lived  without  guilt,  and  that  he  reflected  with  pleasure  on 
the  innocence  of  his  private,  and  the  integrity  of  his  public 
life.  He  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators, 
and  begged  them  not  to  disgrace  by  their  tears  his  death, 
as  in  a  few  moments  he  should  mix  with  heaven  and  the 
stars.  He  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  Max- 
imus  and  Priscus,  his  favourite  philosophers,  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  eight 
months,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of 
good  understanding  who  taught  children  at  Antioch,  was 
in  company  with  Libanius,  who  asked  him  what  the  car- 
penter s  son  was  doing.  It  was  smartly  replied,  "  the  Maker 
of  the  world,  whom  you  jocosely  call  the  carpenter  s  son,  is 
employed  in  making  a  coffin.**  A  few  days  after,  p^^^j^  ^^ 
tidings  came  to  Antioch  of  Julian's  death.*  ^"^J5°'og„ 
The  story  is  related  also  by  authors  somewhat 
differently,  but  its  substance  seems  to  be  true :  nor  is 
there  any  occasion  to  suppose  the  schoolmaster  to  have  been 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  minds  of  Chris- 
tians in  general  must  have  been  extremely  agitated  during 
this  whole  scene  of  Julian's  attempt  against  the  Persian  em- 
pire :  their  ardent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  church, 
without  the  least  personal  ill-will  to  their  imperial  perse- 
cutor, almost  implied  an  expectation  of  his  death  in  the 
answer  to  their  prayers ;  and  the  extraordinary  rashness, 
with  which  his  military  expedition  was  conducted,  might 
lead  mankind  in  general  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  it  would  end 
in  his  ruin. 

The  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  is  ever  to  be  adored, 
in  hastening  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  his 
people ;  whose  schemes  seemed  only  to  require  length  of  time 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  But  he  was  suffered  to 
aim  at  too  many  objects  at  once,  the  restoration  of  idolatry, 
the  ruin  of  Christianity,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  That  he  should  have  pursued  this 
last  with  such  avidity,  is  an  instance  of  the  opposition  of 
two  parties  to  each  other,  both  equally  bent  on  the  ruin  of 
the  Church  :  a  thing  very  common  in  history,  by  which 
the  Lord  frequently  saves  his  people.     How  much  more 

*   Theodoret  [iii.  o.  23.] 
VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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prudent  had  it  been  in  Julian  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  would  gladly  have  accepted  it, 
and  to  have  united  with  him  in  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tians, against  whom  they  both  were  equally  incensed.  Thus 
does  G^  infatuate  the  councils  of  his  enemies,  and  lead 
them  to  quarrel  with  one  another  for  the  good  of  his  Church, 
rather  than  to  unite  for  its  ruin  ! 

If  philosophic  pride  had  not  entirely  hardened  the  heart 
and  stupified  the  conscience  of  the  apastate,  he  could  never 
have  boasted  in  his  last  moments  of  his  innocence  and  in- 
tegrity. Besides  numberless  evils  which  a  mind  not  quite 
steeled  against  the  checks  of  conscience  must  have  per- 
ceived, the  guilt  of  ten  years  hypocrisy  surely  should  have 
moved  him  to  remorse.  If  sincerity  be  not  essential  to 
virtue  upon  every  possible  system,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is. 
But  from  the  time  of  his  initiation  into  the  Platonic  mys- 
teries at  Ephesus,  to  his  open  avowal  of  paganism,  he  dis- 
sembled in  religion  altogether ;  he  openly  professed  the 
Gospel,  and  secretly  worshipped  idols.  His  friend  Libanius 
commends  his  hypocrisy,  t^hilosophers  in  general,  who  held 
that  every  thing  was  God,  and  yet  constantly  practised  all 
the  rites  of  vulgar  polytheism,  dissembled  continually.  The 
mind  of  Julian  seems  with  astonishing  inconsistency  to  have 
united,  in  sincere  belief,  the  refinements  of  philosophy  with 
the  vulgar  idolatry:  but  his  hypocrisy  with  respect  to 
Christianity,  so  artfully  persisted  in  till  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  is  one  of  the  completest  instances  of  deceit  I  read 
of  in  history.  That  man  must  either  be  extinct  at  death, 
or  be  happy  by  a  reunion  with  the  Diety,  was  the  belief  of 
the  philosophers  in  general :  and  Julian,  like  them,  avows 
it  at  his  death,  and,  like  Cicero,*  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  punishment  for  sin  in  an  after-life.  What  is  meant  then 
by  the  praises  so  profusely  conferred  in  our  age  on  philo- 
sophic infidels  ?  Are  h}rpocrisy,  atheism,  the  extinction  of 
the  feelings  of  natural  conscience, — and  a  total  exemption 
from  all  that  modest  sense  of  imbecility  which  is  so  becoming 
a  frail  creature  like  man,  are  these  virtues  ?  Shall  we  te 
told  in  triumph,  how  nobly  Hume  the  philosopher  died? 
Is  the  very  worst  state  of  mind  to  be  gloried  in  as  the  best  ? 
Is  not  scepticism  and  indifference  about  a  future  state,  a 

*  See  his  Seneotute,  toward  the  end. 
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mark  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  a  reprobate  mind,  how- 
ever it  may  be  complimented  by  unbelievers  with  the  appel- 
lation of  a  philosophical  spirit  ?  How  much  more  amiable 
a  prince  would  Julian  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  like  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  following  the  rules  of  plain  and  common  sense ; 
and  how  large  a  part  of  the  defects  and  vices  of  his  cha- 
racter was  owing  to  this  same  philosophy  I 

Yet  a  tear  of  compassion  is  due  to  this  extraordinary 
man.  He  had  seen  a  poor  sample  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  family  of  Constantine,  and  had  suf- 
fered deep  and  cruel  injuries  from  them.  Philosophers 
cautiously  watched  him  wheti  very  young,  and  infused  their 
3oison  with  dexterity.  Useful  lessons  may  be  learned  from 
listory  by  young  persons,  who  among  ourselves  having 
)een  educated  by  Christians  of  mere  formal  orthodoxy,  are 
ever  prone  to  be  seduced  by  heretical  philosophers.  While 
those,  who  profess  the  Gospel,  are  loudly  called  on  to  take 
care,  that  they  express  their  religious  zeal  by  something 
more  substantial  than  words  and  forms.  Young  minds  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  unfruitfiil  professors,  are  seriously 
warned,  by  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  to  perform  with  dili- 
gence what  he  neglect^  namely,  To  search  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves  with  prayer.  Had  Julian  been  as 
studious  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  he  was  of  Plato,  and 
prayed  as  earnestly  to  Gtxi  through  Christ  as  he  did  or 
seemed  to  do  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  he  might  have  es- 
caped the  snare  of  Satan.  But  men  confirm  themselves  in 
apostasy  and  infidelity,  by  hearkening  to  every  thing  that 
tends  to  produce  these  evils,  and  they  avoid  the  force  of 
divine  truth  by  contemptuous  neglect  and  indiflTerence. 

I  wish  the  spirit  of  the  Church  could  be  more  an  object 
of  our  commendation  during  this  whole  scene  than  it  is. 
No  doubt  many  prayed  sincerely,  and  we  have  seen  abun- 
dant proofs  of  godly  men  choosmg  to  sufier  rather  than  to 
sin.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  pri- 
mitive meekness  and  patience.  Persecution  under  Julian  was 
incurred  too  fi^uently  by  Christians  without  cause.  Even 
just  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  lost  by  many.  Sozo- 
men,  speaking  of  a  suspicion,  that  Julian  was  slain  by  a 
Christian,  admits  that  if  it  were  so,  none  could  easily  blame 
the  action:  and  supposes  that  Christians  might  do  innocently 

2  Q  2 
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at  least  what  heathen  patriots  have  done  so  laudably.*  Such 
sentiments,  compared  with  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, mark  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  afford  most  lamentable  advantages  to  the  unbeliever. 


CHAP.  X. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  JOVIAN. 

This  prince  succeeded  Julian  in  the  year  363,  aged  about 

33  years.     His  reign  was   terminated   by  sudden  death, 

after  little  more  than  seven  months  :  nor  was  there 

reigiM  little  any  thing  peculiarly  shining  or  eminent  in  his 

more  than    ^aleuts  or  character.     Civil  history  does  not  dis- 

A*D*^363     ^^'^g^^sh  him.     In  ecclesiastical  history  he  merits 

a  particular  attention  ;  for  he  is  the  first  off  the 

Roman  emperors  who  gave  some  clear  evidences,  though 

not  unequivocal^  of  reau  love  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  accounts  of  this  emperor  had 

been  more  explicit  and  large.     Neither  his  faith,  however, 

nor  his  practice  seem  to  contradict  J  what  I  have  asserted ; 

and  Providence  just  showed  him  to  the  Roman  world,  that 

he  might  restore  the  sinking  Church,  and  then  removed  him. 

In  Juhan's  time  he  had  given  a  noble  mark  of  Christian 

sincerity,  by  declaring  that  he  would  rather  quit  the  service 

than  his  religion.       Yet  Julian  kept  him  near  his  person, 

and  employed  him  in  his  fatal  expedition ;  an  unequivocal 

proof,  that  his  talents  and  capacity,  though  not  of  the  first 

rate,  were  by  no  means  defective.     In  stature  he  was  much 

*  Sozom.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 
t  The  first  Constantine  seems  in  doctrine  to  have  followed  the  SemU 
Arianism  of  Eusebius,  or  perhaps  more  properly  may  be  said  to  have  not 
understood  the  Gospel  in  any  light ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  is 
aUowed  on  all  hands,  was  very  faulty.  Of  Constantius,  nothing  need  be 
said.  Of  Philip,  in  the  last  century,  we  know  much  moral  evil,  notwith- 
standing his  Christian  profession.  I  could  wish  the  reader,  with  me,  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  characters  by  their  spirituality  and  holiness,  not  by- 
talents  and  exploits.     If  he  does  not,  he  will  wonder  that  I  should  make 


light  of  the  great  Constantine  in  comparison  of  the  obscure  Jovian. 

X  I  say  seem  to  contradict ;  for  I  am  aware  that  Ammianus  charges  him 
with  gluttonous  and  libidinous  excesses.  But  this  author  was  not  a  Chiis* 
tian,  and  he  expresses  his  hopes,  that  he  might  have  corrected  them,  and 
owns  that  he  was  very  sincere  in  his  religion.  This  seems  as  much  in 
Jovian's  favour  as  mav  be  expected  from  Ammianus. 

§  I  follow  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  in  his  life  of  this  prince,  which  is  beau- 
tifully written  ;  yet  I  keep  my  eye  on  the  ancient  historians  all  along. 
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above  the  common  size,  and  large  in  proportion,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  an  imperial  habit  that  would  suit  him. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  his  character  seems  to  have 
been  a  consistent  fr^mkness,  openness,  and  integrity,  such 
as  I  look  for  in  vain  among  mere  philosophers  and  mere 
heroes.  Nor  can  it  easily  exist,  except  in  minds  erected 
by  divine  grace  above  the  crooked  pursuits  of  secular  am- 
bition. 1  hough  the  empire  of  the  Itoman  world  was  in  his 
eye,  he  forgot  not  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  solicitous 
to  confess  his  Saviour  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  Paganism 
must  have  predominated  much  in  Julian's  army.  "  I  am 
a  Christian,  says  he,  I  cannot  command  idolaters,  [for  such 
being  destitute  of  God's  provident  care  easily  fail  a  prey 
to  their  enemies."]  "  You  command  Christians  !"  exclaimed 
those  who  heard  him  ;  '*  the  reign  of  superstition  has  been 
too  short  to  efface  from  our  minds  the  mstructions  of  the 
great  Constantine  and  of  his  son  Constantius."  Jovian 
heard  with  pleasure,  and  assented ;  and  the  Pagans  in  the 
army  seem  to  have  been  silent.* 

The  army  was  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  at  the 
time  of  Julian's  death ;  far  advanced  into  an  enemy's 
country,  and  without  provisions.  The  rashness  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  involved  Jovian  in  these  difficulties,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  negotiate  with  Sapor  the  Persian  king  ;  whose 
craft  imposed  on  the  undesigning  simplicity  of  the  new 
emperor.  By  affected  delays,  the  old  Persian  monarch  pro- 
tracted the  negotiation,  till  the  increasing  distress  of  the 
Bomans  for  want  of  provisions  enabled  Sapor  to  dictate 
the  terms  entirely.  Ammianus  thinks  it  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  better  to  have  tried  the  chance  of  war, 
than  to  have  accepted  any  of  the  conditions.  But  Jovian 
was  a  Christian  ;  he  could  not  gain  advantages  by  fraud 

•  Theod.  iv.  1.  Socrat.  iii.  22.  Both  these  historians*  tell  the  same  story, 
though  the  former  somewhat  more  fully.  Ammianus  observes,  indeed,  that 
the  victims  and  entrails  were  inspected  for  Jovian  :  on  which  account  Mr. 
Gibbon  exults  over  the  destruction  of  Theodoret's  legend.  But  who  does  not 
see,  that  the  superstitious  practice  having  been  in  high  vogue  under  Julian, 
it  might  be  continued,  for  the  present  at  least,  even  without  Jovian's  know- 
ledge ?  How  does  it  appear  that  Theodoret's  narrative  deserves  to  be  called 
a  legend,  any  more  than  Ammianus's,  or  even  Gibbon's  1  Besides,  this  ob- 
jector takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the  authority  of  Socrates,  who  in  candour 
and  veracity  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  eminent. 

'  [And  likewise  Sozomen  1.  vi.  c^.  3.] 
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and  deceit  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  ;  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Hves  of  men  was  to  him  of  more  importance 
than  of  the  distant  provinces  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede 
to  Sapor  :  and  it  is  remarkably  providential,  that  the  first 
instance  we  have  on  record  of  an  ignominious  and  disad- 
vantageous treaty  concluded  by  the  Romans,  was  under  a 
monarch,  who  it  is  hoped  belonged  sincerely  to  Him  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Heavy  are  the  complaints 
which  Roman  writers  make  of  this  dishonourable  peace  : 
Gregory  Nazianzen  *  laments  it,  but  throws  the  blame  on 
Julian :  the  pagan  historian  Eutropius  seems  to  justify 
Jovian  by  calling  it  a  treaty  ignoble  indeed,  but  necessary. 
I  seem  to  behold  new  maxims  of  government  appearing 
under  the  first  faithfiil  emperor.  The  rule  of  the  Psalmist.f 
in  controversy,  was  perhaps  never  more  punctually  followed 
tKain  by  Jovian.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  in 
Mesopotamia  petitioned  him,  with  the  most  vehement  im- 
portunity, to  suffer  them  to  defend  their  fortress  against  the 
Persian  king,  from  their  extreme  unwillingness  to  leave 
their  native  country,  he  answered.  That  he  had  expressly 
sworn  to  deliver  up  the  city,  and  that  he  could  not  elude 
an  oath  by  vain  subtilties.  Crowns  of  gold  were  usually 
offered  by  cities  to  new  princes.  The  people  of  Nisibis,J 
willing  to  remain  under  the  Roman  government,  very  sedu- 
lously performed  this  act  of  homage.  Jovian  refiised  the 
crown  ;  but  they  at  length  in  a  manner  compelled  him  to 
accept  it.§  Nothing,  however,  could  move  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  obUged  the  inhabitants  to  depart  with  their 
effects,  somewhat  earlier  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he 
not  been  exasperated  by  their  insults  and  importunities. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  done  all  that  circumstances  allowed. 
He  ordered  Amida,  whither  most  of  them  retired,  and  which 
had  been  almost  ruined  by  Sapor,  to  be  rebuilt  for  their  use, 
and  settled  them  there.  Not  only  Pagan,  but  some  Chris- 
tian authors,  reproach  Jovian  for  executing  the  treaty  with 
so  much  fidelity.  I  confess  he  appears  to  me  highly  ami- 
able in  those  very  things,  for  whicn  he  has  been  so  much 
censured.     It  was  an  act  worthy  of  a  prince  who  served 

•  [Grec.  Naz.  Orat.  4.  torn.  1.  p.  118.] 
t  Psalm  XV.  4.  "He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not.*' 
J  [Zosim.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  33.]  §   [Amm.  Mar.  25,  c.  8.] 
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Jesus  Christ,  to  dread  more  the  loss  of  truth,  and  the  wrath 
of  God,  on  account  of  perjury,  than  the  loss  of  territory. 
It  is  difficult  for  men  to  divest  themselves  of  the  regard  for 
worldly  honour  and  greatness.  This  illusion  gives  Jovian 
a  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  most  writers.*  Could 
such  a  man  be  fit  to  govern  an  empire  ?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  if  Christian  principles  place  a  man 
under  disadvantages  in  some  worldly  respects,  they  com- 
pensate for  these  in  others.  The  same  fear  of  God,  which 
hindered  Jovian  from  breaking  his  word,  would  have  kept 
him  firom  entering  into  a  war  of  such  madness  and  folly,  as 
he  found  himself  involved  in  at  his  accession. 

These  secular  transactions  would  not  have  engaged  my 
attention,  were  they  not  connected  with  an  illustration  of 
the  religious  principles  and  conduct  of  the  prince.  When 
I  can  meet  with  an  exalted  personage,  who  evidences  a 
Christian  spirit,  I  shall  think  his  actions  belong  properly  to 
this  history.  But  to  proceed  :  at  Carrhae  t  in  Mesopotamia, 
a  city  wholly  pagan,  the  messenger,  who  brought  the  first 
news  of  Julian's  death,  was  near  being  stoned.  Never  was 
paganism  more  completely  disappointed.  Her  hopes  in  an 
instant  vanished  as  a  dream,  and  the  Church  triumphed  in 
praising  her  God,  who  is  ever  faithiul  to  his  promises. 
Real  saints  would  doubtless  show  their  thankfulness  in  a 
becoming  inanner,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  particularly 
careful,  in  an  oration  which  he  published  on  the  occasion, 
to  exhort  Christians  to  display  their  meekness,  humility, 
and  charity.  But  compassion  for  a  perishing  enemy,  and 
fear  at  the  prospect  of  prosperity,  were  not  exhibited  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Antioch,  in  particular,  personally 
hostile  to  Julian,  and  filled  with  Ananism,  demonstrated 
how  much  it  had  fallen  from  Christian  purity.  Public  en- 
tertainments, sacred  and  profane  festivals,  filled  this  volup- 
tuous city.  Dances  and  public  shows  were  seen  in  the 
churches  ;  and  the  theatres  resounded  with  insulting  accla- 
mations. There  the  victory  of  the  cross  was  published, 
there  Maximus  was  addressed,  as  if  present :  ^^  Fond  Maxi- 
mus  !  what  is  become  of  thy  predictions  ?  Gt)d  and  his 
Christ  have  conquered.** 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  the  Abb^  de  la  Bleterie  could  be  induced  to 
think,  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise,  and  should  write 
a  dissertation  in  support  of  this  opinion.  t  [Zosim.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c  3^] 
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Jovian  led  his  army  to  Antioch,  in  which  he  remained  six 
weeks,  and  applied  himself  to  the  regulation  of  reli^on. 
The  conduct  of  his  predecessor  had  involved  him  in  intncate 
diflSculties,  both  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  in  civil.  The 
whole  empire  was  torn  with  distractions,  and  Julian  s  affected 
toleration  had  been  attended  with  the  horrors  of  real  perse- 
cution. Already  on  his  death  the  temples  were  everywhere 
shut ;  *  the  priests  absconded ;  the  philosophers  had  quitted 
the  cloak,  and  resumed  their  common  dress  :  to  so  great  a 
despair  were  the  pagans  reduced.  Within  the  church,  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Arians  were  every  where  at  variance ; 
Antioch  itself  was  split  into  three  divisions.  The  Donatists 
in  Africa  exercised  a  turbulence  that  required  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  magistrate.  The  Novatians,  faulty  only  in  a 
narrow  bigotry  and  excess  of  discipline,  had  kept  up  some 
good  understanding  with  the  general  Church,  had  joined 
her  in  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  Arianism,  had  en- 
dured persecution  in  common  with  her,  while  Arianism 
triumphed ;  and  some  of  them  at  Martinium  in  Paphlagonia 
had  cut  in  pieces  several  companies  of  soldiers  who  under 
Constantius  had  been  sent  to  oblige  them  to  embrace  Arian- 
ism. But  during  the  reign  of  JuUan,  if  we  except  the  mad 
excesses  of  the  L)onatists,  a  kind  of  truce  had  prevailed 
among  the  contending  parties.  Immediately  on  his  death 
their  eyes  were  solicitously  directed  to  his  successor,  to  see 
what  measures  he  would  pursue.  Himself  a  sincere  believer 
of  the  primitive  faith,  he  yet  abhorred  persecution.  Con- 
vinced that  conscience  could  not  be  forced,  and  that  a 
voluntary  religion  only  was  acceptable  to  God,  he  made  a 
law,  by  which  he  permitted  the  Pagans  to  re-open  their 
temples,  and  exercise  their  religion.  Yet  he  peremptorily 
forbad  witchcraft  and  impostures.  He  suffered  the  public 
sacrifices,  but  put  a  stop  to  the  overflowings  of  magic  and 
enchantments,  with  which  Julian  had  filled  the  empire  ;  in 
fine,  he  granted  the  Pagans  more  than  Constantius  had  al- 
lowed, and  placed  them  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
been  left  by  the  great  Constantine.  In  this  toleration  there 
was  an  effective  sincerity,  to  which  that  of  Julian  had  no 
just  pretensions.  In  the  former  reign,  the  Christian  found 
himself  only  nominally  free  ;  in  the  latter,  the  Pagan  found 

*  Si)crates  [iii.  c.  24.] 
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himself  really  so.  Philosophers  themselves  were  admitted 
to  court ;  though  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  they  should 
become  the  bosom-friends  of  a  Christian  emperor.  Some 
of  the  courtiers  insulted  them  ;  Jovian  himself  was  too  just 
and  generous  to  do  it.  Even  Libanius  and  Maximus,  the 
pillars  of  Paganism  and  philosophy,  were  spared,*  we  may 
thence  judge  how  mildly  others  were  treated.  At  Constan- 
tinople also,  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  for  the  solem- 
nity of  the  consulship  of  Jovian.  He  even  permitted 
Themistius,  an  illustrious  pa^an  magistrate,  to  harangue 
before  him  on  the  propriety  of  religious  freedom,  and  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  liberty  which 
he  gave  to  his  subjects.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  need 
not  be  given  ;  the  sentiments  are  now  common  and  trite  ; 
something  right  and  something  wrong,  as  is  usual  at  this 
day,  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment and  the  iniquity  of  compulsion  are  justly  stated ;  and^ 
like  all  men  who  are  void  of  any  true  rehgious  principle,  he 
intimates  that  all  religions  are  equally  true  and  equally  pleas- 
ing to  God.  But  it  seems  a  pitiable  thing,  that  none  of 
the  learned  and  philosophical  Pagans  should  have  found  out 
this  doctrine  before  !  if  they  had,  how  much  Christian  blood 
would  have  been  spared !  It  would  have  redounded  more  to 
their  credit,  if  they  had  made  or  propagated  this  discovery 
during  the  Christian  persecutions.  To  speak  of  it  now, 
when  they  were  the  inferior  party,  looks  more  like  selfish- 
ness than  liberality.  Philosophers  wrote  against  Christians 
with  much  animosity,  and  some  of  them  joined  actively  in 
persecuting :  I  recollect  not  one,  before  Themistius,  who 
pleaded  for  toleration. 

At  the  same  time  Jovian  declared  Christianity  to  be  the 
estabUshed  religion,  and  replaced  in  the  standard  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  which  Julian  had  taken  away.  He  ordered 
the  Christians  to  be  restored  to  their  churches,  recalled 
their  exiles,  and  reinstated  them  in  all  their  privileges.  One 
Magnus,  an  officer  of  note,  had  burned  by  his  private  au- 
thority the  church  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia.  He  was  him- 
self an  unprincipled  man,  ardent  in  persecution.  Jovian 
was  very  near  beheading  him ;  but  contented  himself  with 
obliging  him  to  rebuild  the  church  at  his  own  expense. 

«  [Themist.  Oral.  6.  p.  63—71] 
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Thus  did  Jovian  prove  himself  the  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  established  religion,  and  of  toleration  at  the 
same  time.  The  ingenuity  of  man  can  proceed  no  farther 
in  such  a  subject.  The  principles  of  church  government, 
which  have  for  an  hundred  years  subsisted  among  ourselves, 
were  in  their  great  outlines  introduced  by  Jovian  into  the 
empire  :  and  on  the  whole  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  integ- 
rity of  his  heart  and  the  soundness  of  his  understanding.* 
Athanasius  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Julian, 
than  he  suddenly  appeared  again  at  Alexandria,  to  the 
Athanasios  agreeable  surprise  of  his  people.  A  letter  £rom 
o^"at  Jovian  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and  it  was 
Alexandria,  couccived  in  thcsc  tcHus  : — "  To  the  most  reli- 
gious fiiend  of  Grod,  Athanasius.  As  we  admire  beyond 
expression  the  sanctity  of  your  life,  in  which  shine  forth  the 
marks  of  resemblance  to  the  God  of  the  univer8e,t  and  your 
zeal  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  we  take  you,  venerable 
bishop,  under  our  protection.  You  deserve  it,  by  the 
courage  which  you  have  shown  in  the  most  painful  labours, 
and  your  contempt  of  persecutors  and  menacing  words. 
Holding  in  your  hand  the  helm  of  faith,  which  is  so  dear  to 
you,  you  cease  not  to  combat  for  the  truth,  nor  to  edify 
the  Christian  people,  who  find  in  you  the  perfect  model  of 
all  virtues.  For  these  reasons  we  recal  you  immediately, 
and  we  order  you  to  retium,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. Return  to  the  holy  churches ;  feed  the  people  of 
God.  Let  the  pastor  at  the  head  of  the  flock  ofler  up 
prayers  for  our  person  ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  God  wiU 

*  This  praise  seems  due  to  Jovian'  in  general  for  his  conduct ;  at  the 
same  time  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  determine  precisely  the  line  which 
he  ought  to  have  pursued.  Numbers  speak  with  great  confidence  on  the 
subject  of  religions  establishments  and  toleration,  who  have  never  weighed 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  involved.  A  more  proper  place  to  investi- 
gate it  majr  occur,  whon  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Theooosius. 

t  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  this  impious  and  extravagant  flattery.  Who  but  a 
person  either  exceedingly  prejudiced  or  ignorant  would  have  hazarded  such 
an  assertion?  I  scruple  not  to  charge  the  learned  critic  with  both.  His 
prejudice  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  a  short  interval  of  the  prosperity  of 
Athanasius  with  patience,  and  his  ignorance  of  Hoe  Scriptures  has  led  nim 
here  to  express  his  prejudice  with  peculiar  absurdity.  Every  ehild  in  divinity 
knows,  that  to  say,  a  man  resembles  God,  or  bears  his  image  and  likeness, 
means  no  more,  than  **  that  he  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
Him  that  created  him,"  that  he  is  what  Adam  was  before  the  fiB^l,  what 
every  Christian  is  made  by  grace.  What  an  immensity  of  learning  do  some 
men  attain,  without  knowing  the  very  elements  of  the  New  Testament  I 
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diffuse  on  us  and  on  our  fellow-Christians  his  signal  favours, 
if  you  aflford  the  assistance  of  your  prayers.*** 

Jovian  wrote  to  him  again,  to  ask  instruction  with  respect 
to  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius,  entering  into  his 
views,  convened  some  bishops,  and  answered  him  in  the 
name  of  the  synod,  recommending  to  him  the  Nicene  faith, 
and  defending  it  in  his  usual  manner.  Jovian  directed  him 
to  come  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  graciously  received. 
Arian  and  Candidus,  two  Arians,  relations  also  of  the  em- 
peror, came  to  him  at  Antioch,  having  conceived  some  hope 
of  his  favour.  Euzoius  also,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  where 
Arianism  was  strong,  and  some  other  Arians,  laboured  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  as 
their  party  had  done  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  The 
Macedonians  too,  the  followers  of  the  deposed  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  taught  them  to  deny  the  divmity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solicited  the  emperor  for  the  predomi- 
nancy in  the  church.  "  I  hate  disputes,  replied  Jovian ;  I 
love  and  honour  men  of  peace,  and  promoters  of  union.** 
The  Arians,  confounded  with  such  a  sentence,  communica- 
ted with  Meletius  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
subscribed  the  council  of  Nice.  It  is  diflScult  to  believe 
their  sincerity ;  under  any  the  most  moderate  account  that 
can  be  given  of  the  controversy,  Arian  duplicity  must 
strike  every  reader.  At  any  rate  Jovian  was  not  to  blame ; 
he  plainly  declared,  that  he  would  constrain  no  man,  and 
he  said  so  sincerely.  But  power,  not  mere  toleration,  was 
their  object.  Jovian  also  strove  in  vain  to  heal  the  division 
between  the  followers  of  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  which  has 
been  mentioned  above. 

The  Arians  of  Alexandria  f  attempted  to  gain  the  epis- 
copal see  for  a  person  named  Lucius,  a  man  void  of  all  piety, 
and  made  application  for  him  to  the  emperor,  with  Lucius 
himself  at  their  head.  The  friends  of  Athanasius  sent  de- 
puties also  on  their  part,  to  oppose  them.  The  interference 
of  Constantine,  and  still  more  of  Constantius,  in  the  expul- 
sion of  bishops  in  cities  of  great  note  in  the  empire,  nad 
established  an  unhappy  precedent,  which  was  followed  too 

*  [Athanas.  Op.  torn.  2.  p.  83,  the  above  is  not  a  close  translation,  but 
the  sense  is  given  with  sufficient  accuracy.] 

t  Opera  Athanasii,  [torn.  2.  p.  27,  &c.J  See  Bleterie's  Life  of  Jovian. 
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frequently.  A  short  extract  of  the  conferences  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  character  of  Jovian,  and  on  the  state  of 
religion  at  that  time.  "  We  beg  your  power,  your  majesty, 
vour  piety,*  say  the  Arians,  "  to  ^ve  us  audience."  Who 
and  whence  are  you  ?  "  Sir,  we  are  Christians."  Whence, 
and  of  what  city  ?  "  Of  Alexandria."  What  do  you  desire 
of  me  ?  "  To  give  us  a  bishop."  I  have  ordered  Athana- 
sius  to  return  to  his  see.  ^*  Sir,  this  man  has  been  ban- 
ished many  years,  for  crimes  of  which  he  is  not  cleared." 
A  soldier  of  the  emperor  s  guard  interposed :  "  Sir,  give 
yourself  the  trouble  to  examine  who  these  people  are,  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Greorge,  the  villain  who  desolated 
Alexandria."  At  these  words,  Jovian,  (who  was  on  horse- 
back when  they  met  him,)  spurred  his  horse  and  left  them. 
The  Arians  were  not  so  repulsed ;  they  presented  them- 
selves to  Jovian  a  second  time.  "  We  have  several  heads 
of  accusation  against  Athanasius,  which  we  are  able  to  prove. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  he  was  banished  by  Constantine  and 
Constantius  of  immortal  memory,"  [and  in  the  time  of  Julian 
he  was  in  exile.]  The  accusations  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
years,  replied  Jovian,  are  out  of  date.  I  know  why  he  was 
accused,  and  how  he  was  banished.  A  third  time  Jovian 
being  importuned  by  the  same  petitioners,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Athanasians  speaking  at  the  same  time,  Jovian  said, 
**  When  all  speak  together,  one  cannot  understand  who  is 
in  the  right.  Choose  two  persons  on  both  sides ;  I  cannot 
answer  both  of  you."  The  Arians  begged  the  emperor  to 
set  over  them  any  person  except  Athanasius.  *'  I  have 
made  inquiries,"  said  he ;  "  he  teaches  sound  doctrine." 
"  It  is  true  he  speaks  well,"  answered  the  Arians,  "  but 
means  ill."  The  emperor  replied,  "  I  need  no  other  tes- 
timony ;  if  he  means  ill,  he  must  give  account  of  that  to 
God :  We  men  hear  words  ;  God  alone  knows  the  heart." 
"  The  treasurer,"  said  a  lawyer,  a  cynic  philosopher,  "  has 
taken  some  houses  fix>m  me  on  account  of  Athanasius." 
Is  Athanasius  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  treasurer  ? 
"  I  have  a  charge  against  Athanasius,"  said  another  lawyer, 
named  Patalas,  a  Pagan.  What  business,  said  the  emperor, 
has  a  Pagan  like  thee  to  trouble  himself  about  Christians  ? 
Enraged  at  the  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  corrupt  the  eu- 
nuchs of  his  court,  he  made  them  to  undergo   the  torture, 
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to  discover  the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  and  said  he  would 
treat  his  first  domestics  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  follow- 
ed such  measures.     He  sent  Athanasius  to  his  Athamwiua 
diocese,  where  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  di-  recalled  to 
rected  the  afiairs  of  the  church.  ^"  ^"^ 

The  plainness  and  frank  manners  of  Jovian,  mixed  with 
firmness,  are  evident  in  this  account ;  so  is  the  inveterate 
malignity  of  the  Arians ;  and  every  serious  reader  will  de- 
plore the  power  which  Satan  gains  over  a  people  once  tinged 
with  the  spirit  of  religious  party  in  opposition  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  will  see  matter  of  caution  not  to  depart 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

While  Jovian  was  at  Antioch,  he  was  much  aspersed  by 
the  wits  of  that  city.  His  person,  it  was  said,  was  formed 
at  the  expense  of  his  mind.  The  measure  of  his  stature  is 
that  of  his  folly.  Calumnies  were  propagated  against  him, 
and  the  spirit  of  satire  was  indulged  with  much  freedom. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  censures,  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  pagans  themselves  in  favour  of  Jovian  ;  his  talent 
of  knowing  men,  and  employing  them  accordingly ;  his 
attention  to  find  out  persons  of  merit ;  his  care  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  piety ;  his  integrity  and  openness ;  and  above 
all,  his  strict  conscientiousness,  like  to  which  I  find  nothing 
in  pagan  heroes  and  patriots  ;  announced,  though  not  the 
splendid  genius,  yet  the  man  of  sound  understanding,  and 
promised  to  the  world  a  wise  and  pious  government.  It  is 
impossible  that  Ammianus  could  have  had  a  mean  opinion 
of  him,  since,  when  he  speaks  of  his  faults,  he  owns  that 
he  might  have  lived  to  correct  them.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  character  of  the  solid,  not  the  shining  kind ;  the 
wickedness  of  the  times,  I  fear,  was  unworthy  of  him.  He 
was  soon  removed,  and  so  very  suddenly,  that  it  was  sus- 
pected, he  had  not  died  a  natural  death  ;  though  of  this  no 
proof  was  given.  The  Christians  sincerely  wept,  the  Pa- 
gans in  general  spake  well  of  him  ;  the  Arians  soon  endea- 
voured to  take  advantage  of  his  decease,  and  the  Church 
was  once  more  involved  in  persecution. 
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CHAP  XL 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  VALENS.— THE  DEATH,  CHARACTER, 
AND  WRITINGS  OF  ATHANASIUS. 

Jovian  was  succeeded  by  two  brothers,  Valentinian  and 
Valens ;  the  former  governed  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the 
East.  Valentinian  followed  the  plan  of  Jovian,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  Valens,  a  man  of  weak  capacity  himself,  had 
not  been  yet  baptized,  and  seemed  as  little  qualified  to  judge 
of  matters  of  religion  as  of  government.  Valentinian,  whom 
fraternal  affection  induced  to  make  him  his  colleague  in  the 
empire,  had  been  in  vain  advised  to  choose  another  person. 
The  Arians,  who,  under  Eudoxius  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
had  ruled  the  capital  in  all  ecclesiastical  afiairs»  in  the  time 
of  Constantius,  rejoiced  to  find  Valens  equally  supple  and 
ductile  as  that  emperor.  Even  the  party  of  Maceaonius,  a 
sort  of  Semi- Arians,  who  allowed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  like 
the  Father,  though  not  of  the  same  substance,  and  who 
were  likewise  enemies  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
could  not  gain  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  but  were  perse- 
cuted as  well  as  the  orthodox  :  while  Eudoxius  with  the 
complete  Arians,  who  would  not  allow  the  similarity  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  engrossed  all  the  churches.  The  Semi- 
Arians,  induced  by  these  circumstances,  entered  into  con- 
nection with  Liberius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  reunited  them- 
selves with  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  West  :  yet  one 
can  have  no  great  idea  of  the  sincerity  of  this  sect,  as  they 
would  have  probably  persisted  in  their  heresy,  if  Valens  hai 
favoured  their  notion  ;  many  of  them,  however,  might  be 
perverted  by  the  subtilties  of  disputation,  and  be  more  or- 
thodox in  their  hearts  than  in  their  expressions.  Valens  * 
ordered  all  the  followers  of  the  Nicene  faith  to  be  expelled 
from  Constantinople.  In  this  persecution  were  included 
the  Novatians  :  tneir  churches  were  ordered  to  be  shut  up, 
as  well  as  their  persons  to  be  banished.  For  the  orthodox 
of  the  general  church  had  no  places  of  worship  firom  the 
days  of  Constantius  ;  and  Jovian  their  friend  had  not  lived 
to  come  to  his  capital.  One  Agelius,  the  Novatian  bishop, 
was  exiled,  a  man  of  admirable  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  re- 
markable for  his  perfect  contempt  of  money.      Yet  was  he 

*  Sozom.  [I.  6.  c.  9.] 
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restored  not  long  after,  and  he  recovered  the  churches  of 
his  communion.  He  owed  this,  under  Providence,  to  one 
Marcian,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  a  Novatian  presbyter, 
who  tutored  two  daughters  of  the  emperor.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Novatians  were  at  length  tolerated  ;  while  the 
general  church  suffered  the  rigour  of  banishment,  and  was 
silent  by  compulsion,  and  while  the  Arians  tjrrannized  over 
all  the  Christian  world  in  the  East.  Yet  the  Novatians 
were  still  infested  by  the  Arians,  because  they  cherished 
and  loved  in  a  tender  manner  their  brethren  of  the  general 
church.* 

We  must  once  more  see  Athanasius  attacked  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Christian  piety.     About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
367,  Valens,  at  the  solicitation  of  Eudoxius,  or-  g^j^  ^^ 
dered  the  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  Vaiwu. 
reign  of  Constantius,  and  were  afterwards  restored, 
to  be  expelled  from  their  churches.     By  virtue  of  this  order, 
Tatian,  governor  of  Alexandria,  attempted  to  drive  Atha- 
nasius out  of  that  city.     The  prelate  had  the  hearts  of  his 
people.     Long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  virtue,  re- 
spect for  his  talents,  and  compassion  for  his  sufferings,  had 
secured  him  this  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  glorious 
of  all  empires.     The  prefect  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that 
for  some  time  he  dared  not  proceed  to  execute  his  orders. 
At  length,  he  brake  one  night  with  an  armed  force  into  his 
church,  where  he  generally  lodged,  and  sought  for  his  per- 
son in  every  place,  but  in  vain.      Athanasius,  probably 
warned  beforehand  of  the  danger,  had  retired,  and  Atbanasius 
remained  for  four  months  concealed  in  his  father  s  fljes  from 
sepulchre.     This  was  the  fourth  time  that  he  had  the  fo^h* 
fled  from  Alexandria.     Valens,  however,  from  the  **™®* 
dread  he  seems  to  have  had  of  the  people,  ordered  him  to 

♦  Hyeanpit  nd  wr^pyow,  B.  iv.  c.  9.  Socrates.  This  historian  having  himself 
a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  Novatians,  we  learn  something  Arom 
him  concerning  this  people.  I  wish  he  had 'given  us  more  information. 
But  their  charity  and  tenderness  toward  the  general  church  in  its  distress, 
while  they  themselves  were  indulged  with  toleration,  and  their  suffering 
some  molestation  from  the  reigning  ff^Yf  because  of  their  affection  for 
those  who  endured  persecution  for  ngnteousness'  sake,  reflects  an  amiable 
lustre  on  the  character  of  these  Dissenters.  And  I  wish  the  lesson  it  is 
calculated  to  teach  were  weU  attended  to  at  this  day.  Let  men  who  love 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  content  to  suffer  for  it  in  the  world,  adorn 
it  by  brotherly  love,  and  leave  political  contentions  and  tlie  arts  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 
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be  recalled  ;  nor  could  Lucius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, prevail  on  him  to  give  Athanasius  any  more  distur- 
bance. About  this  time  Valens  himself  received  baptism 
from  Eudoxius,  who  had  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  weak 
emperor,  as  to  induce  him  to  swear,  that  he  would  never  de- 
part from  the  Arian  creed.* 

A  council  was  held  at  Laodicea  in  Fhrygia  about  this 
time.     A  few  of  its  canons  shall  be  mentioned,  as  they  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  spirit  of  religion.     One 
of  them  prohibits  the  oidination  of  men  lately 
baptized  ;  and  so  rar  agrees  with  the  sacred  rule.t     The 
choice  of  those  appointed  to  the  priesthood  was 
"*  "        not  to  be  left  to  the  people,  but  the  bishops  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  metropolitans,  after  a  long  probation 
of  their  feith  and  morals,     in  this,  an  alteration  was  doubt- 
less made  from  the  customs  which  had  obtained  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  the  metropolitans  now  exercised 
the  same  power  which  the  Apostles  had  done,  who  doubt- 
less ordained  pastors  in  all  the  churches  by  their 
"**         own  authoritj'.     The  council  orders  {  clergymen 
not  to  lend  money  upon  usury,  nor  to  visit  taverns  and 
^houses  of  entertainment,  nor  to  assist  at  the  pub- 
*^  lie  shows  exhibited  at  marriages  and  festivak.  A 

proof,  I  fear,  that  their  manners  were  grown  more  lax  and 
dissolute.     The  invocation  of  angels  is  also  solemnly  for- 
rcan.  35.1  ^^^^^^  »  *  proof  that  this  species  of  idolatrj'  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  and  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  Romanists.     Presbyters  are  for- 
bidden also  to  practise  magic  and  enchantment  :  pity,  that 
there  should  be  occasion  to  make  such  a  canon  ! 
On  the  whole,    this  council,  though  it  appears 
seriously  bent  on  the  support  of  good  discipline  and  man- 
ners, evidences  a  great  and  deep  corruption  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Valens  himself,  being  at  Tomi,  a  city  of  Scythia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  ordered  Brettannio  the  bishop 
to  meet  and  communicate  with  him  and  his  Arian  attend- 
ants, who  came  to  the  bishop's  church  for  that  purpose. 
Brettannio  firmly  refused,  professing  his  regard  for  the 

♦  Theod.  iv.  c.  12,  [and  13.]     Fleun,  b.  16.  c.  10.  t  1  Tim.  iii.fi. 

r  Fleurv,  b.  xvi.  c.  12. 
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Nicene  faith,  and  leaving  the  emperor  he  went  to  another 
church,  and  all  his  congregation  followed  hira.  VaJens 
with  his  attendants  being  left  alone,  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
ordered  the  bishop  to  be  banished,  though  political  reasons 
induced  him  soon  after  to  permit  his  return.  The  Scythians 
were  indignant  at  the  banishment  of  their  bishop,  a  man 
renowned  among  them  *  for  piety  and  integrity,  and  Valens 
dreaded  their  revolt.  Of  the  conduct  of  Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  these  times,  it  will  be  more  proper  to  speak 
in  the  course  of  their  story,  as  they  are  men  who  deserve 
to  be  held  out  to  the  more  distinct  attention  of  the  reader. 
Antioch  was  sorely  shaken  with  the  conflicts  of  this  perse- 
cution. There  Arianism  triumphed,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  power,  though  the  influence  of  the  two  orthodox  bishops, 
Meletius  and  Paulinus,  under  God,  preserved  a  considerable 
remnant.  For  wherever  men  of  firm  piety  ruled  in  the 
churches,  they  were  enabled  to  check  the  torrent.  On 
the  death  of  Eudoxius  [Bishop  of  Constanti-  De^thof 
nople]  in  370,  the  Arians  chose  Demophilus  in  Eudoxius, 
his  room,  and  Valens  approved  of  the  election. 
The  orthodox  elected  at  the  same  time  Evagrius.  Valens, 
incensed,  banished  both  him  and  the  bishop  who  had  dared 
to  ordain  him.t 

On  this  occasion  eighty  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  at  Nicomedia,  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  Enraged 
at  their  presumption,  and  yet  afraid  of  a  sedition,  he  gave 
private  orders  to  Modestus,  his  prefect,  to  murder  them  se- 
cretly. The  execution  of  this  order  deserves  to  be  known 
in  all  ages.  The  prefect  pretended  that  he  would  send  them 
into  banishment,  with  which  they  cheerfully  acquiesced. 
But  he  directed  the  mariners  to  set  the  ship  on  fire  as  soon 
as  they  were  gone  to  sea.  The  mariners  did  so,  and  going 
into  a  boat  which  followed  them,  escaped.  The  burning 
vessel  was  driven  by  a  strong  west  wind  into  the  haven  of 
Dacidizus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  it  was  consumed 
with  the  ministers.  J  The  intention  of  concealing  what  was 
done,  was  frustrated  ;  and  the  wickedness  and  inhumanity 
of  the  murder  appeared  more  odious,  by  the  meanness  with 
which  it  was  contrived. 

*  Soz.  b.  vi.  21.  t  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  14,  and  15.] 

X  Socrat.  b.iv.  c.  10.     [Theodore!  iv.  c.  24."| 
VOL.  I.  2  R 
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Caesarius,  the  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  had  been 
recalled  to  court  by  Jovian,  and  Valens  made  him  questor  of 
Bithynia.  His  brother  exhorted  him  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  world,  which  at  length,  he  did,  and  died  soon  after,* 

Athanasius  had  the  courage  to  expel  from  the  church  the 
governor  of  Libya,  a  man  wholly  given  up  to  cruelty  and 
debauchery :  nor  was  the  world  then  so  degenerated,  as  to 
despise  altogether  the  discipUne  of  the  church.f  A  council 
A  conncii  at  held  at  Autioch  by  the  faithful,  consisting  of  an 
AnUoch.  hundred  and  forty-six  bishops,  pathetically  be- 
wailed the  times  :  and  among  other  things,  they  observed 
that  the  infidels  laughed  at  these  evils,  and  staggered  the 
weak ;  while  true  Christians  avoiding  the  churches,  as  being 
now  nurseries  of  impiety,  went  into  deserts,  and  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  God  with  sighs  and  tears.J 

Meletius,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  council,  was  banished 
the  third  time,  and  sent  into  Armenia,  his  own  countr\\ 
The  other  bishop,  Paulinus,  whose  flock  was  small,  was 
spared.  The  Meletians,  deprived  of  their  churches,  assem- 
bled at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Antioch,  and  heard 
the  word  of  God.§  But  from  this  place  also  they  were 
driven,  and  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  the  Orontes. 

Maximus,  the  philosopher  and  friend  of  Julian,  was  at 
length  made  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Valens,  for  some 
magical  contrivances  real  or  pretended.  || 

At  Edessa,  the  orthodox  were  wont  to  meet  in  a  field ; 
Valens  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed  ;  but  the  resolution  of 
a  woman  who  hastened  thither  as  on  purpose  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, staggered  his  mind,  and  caused  him  to  cease  from 
the  attempt.^ 

Another  method  was  taken  :  the  pastors  of  Edessa  were 
sent  into  banishment ;  some  of  them  were  conducted  to 
Antinous,**  where  observing  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  Pagans,  they  employed  themselves  in  taking 
pains  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Protogenes  particularly 
taught  the  children  to  write  and  to  read  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  suitable  passages  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
though  the  account  we  have  here  is  very  defective,   there 

♦  [Greg.  Naz.  Or.  10.  torn .  1 .  p.  1G7.]        t  [Basilii  Ep.  47.  torn.  2.  p.  819. 
J  (Basilii  Ep.  69.  torn.  2.  p.  858.1        §  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  2  &  17.  Theod.  iv.  c.  24, 
II  [Zozim.  Hist.  iv.  c.  15.]     If  [Theod.  iv.  c.  1 7.  Socrat.  iv.  c.  18.  Soz.  vi.  c.  18.' 
*  *  A  place,  I  suppose,  in  Thebais  in  Egypt.     [Theodoi-et  iv.  c.  18.] 
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is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  in- 
creased by  these  means.* 

Athanasius  t  died  in   the  year  373,  after  he  had  been 
bishop  forty-six  years ;  and  being  desired  to  nominate  a 
Death  of     successor,  he  mentioned  Peter,   an  aged  saint, 
Athanasius,  and  the  faithful  companion  of  his  labours.     Let 
A.D.  373.    ^g  pause  a  Uttle,   to  view  the  writings  and  cha- 
racter of  this  great  man. 

A  person  so  actively  employed,  and  so  wholly  taken  up 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life  with  a  single  controversy, 
is  not  likely  to  leave  behind  him  writings  very  instructive 
His  to  after  ages.     I  run  through  his  works,  and  find 

writings,  nothiug  important  in  them,  except  what  relates 
to  the  Arian  controversy.  As  a  writer,  he  is  nervous,  clear, 
argumentative,  and  every  where  discovers  the  man  of  sense ; 
except  in  the  Life  of  Anthony  the  monk,  and  other  monas- 
tic pieces ;  the  superstitions  and  follies  of  which  unhappy 
perversion  of  piety  received  but  too  liberal  a  support  from 
his  influence.  But  such  were  the  times  ;  and  in  public  life, 
the  abuses  of  Christianity  were  so  many,  that  I  wonder  not 
that  the  most  godly  had  the  strongest  relish  for  monasticism, 
in  an  age  when  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the  Gospel 
was  so  much  darkened.  His  two  treatises  against  the  Gen- 
tiles bid  the  fairest  to  show  his  general  knowledge  and  spirit 
in  religion,  because  they  are  exempt  from  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. In  them  he  discovers  the  source  of  idolatry  to 
be  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall. 
Men  being  fallen  from  God,  cannot  erect  their  minds  to 
things  spiritual,  but  sink  down  to  things  earthly  and  sen- 
sual. He  allows  the  evil  propensity  of  nature,  and  describes 
its  efiects  very  justly  ;  at  the  same  time  like  Justin,  and 
other  of  the  fathers  whom  we  have  seen,  he  speaks  of  the 
free-will  of  man,  and  of  his  power  of  resisting  this  propen- 
sity, using  the  same  Greek  term  .J  He  speaks  very  soudly 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  describes  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
priety of  man's  bemg  taught  by  Him,  who  is  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Father.  Redemption  by  his  cross  he  speaks  of  in  a 
manner  perfectly  scriptural ;  but  little  is  to  be  found  in  him 
of  the  experience  of  these  doctrines,  and  their  application 

*  Flenry  1, 10.  c.  33.         t  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  20.  Soz.  vi.  c.  19.]         %  Awefwwr. 
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to  the  heart  and  conscience;  nor  does  he  dwell  much  on 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Opposition  to 
Arianism  absorbed  his  whole  soul,  and  he  keeps  it  in  con- 
stant view  throughout  all  his  writings,  or  nearly  so,  except 
in  his  two  discourses  to  the  Gentiles.  His  adcfa'ess  to  Con- 
stantius  is  vehement  and  persuasive :  but,  though  full  of 
integrity,  it  is  wanting  in  meekness.  In  his  apology  for  his 
flight,  he  amply  vindicates  himself  by  scriptural  and  apostol- 
ical authority.  His  book  on  the  Psalms  explains  very  justly 
their  excellences.  He  shows,  that  in  them  is  found  the 
whole  sum  of  duty,  all  the  arguments  of  prayer,  all  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ, 
and  all  the* histories  of  the  Old  Testament:  he  observes, 
with  great  J)r6priety,  that  the  believer  may  see  in  them  the 
state  and  frame  of  his  own  soul,  what  he  himself  feels  ;  and 
let  a  man's  state  be  what  it  may,  every  one  may  find  words 
adapted  to  his  condition,  and  a  true  relief  for  every  trouble. 
His  treatise' on  the  unpardonable  sin  is  a  monument  of  in- 
firmity, in  a  great  and  noble  mind,  and  such  an  infir- 
mity as  men  of  great  sincerity  are  more  exposed  to  than 
others  ;  I  mean  that  of  wresting  every  subject  that  we  han- 
dle, to  promote  the  darling  object  of  our  own  minds.  To 
defend  the  Trinity  was  his ;  I  wonder  not  therefore,  that 
Arianism  with  him  is  represented  as  the  "  unpardonable 
sin,"  and  truly  the  conduct  of  the  Arians  in  his  time  would 
naturally  give  an  edge  to  his  spirit.  I  have  represented 
things  in  as  faithful  a  manner  as  I  can  from  the  lights  of 
antiquity  which  remain  to  us ;  and  I  must  say,  indepen- 
dently of  all  doctrinal  sentiments,  there  appears  no  com- 
ComiMu-ison  parisou  betwecu  the  two  parties  in  their  moral 
rLns^and  c^^duct.  Evcry  thing  mean  and  sordid,  cruel 
Arians.  and  inhuman,  ambitious  and  perfidious,  is  found 
on  the  side  of  Arianism.  The  fruits  of  genuine  religion 
evidently  appear  on  the  other  side,  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
hitherto.  However  melancholy  may  have  been  the  scenes 
of  human  wickedness,  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  how- 
ever faint  the  marks  of  godliness  in  any  person,  still  **  real 
virtue  was  seen  the  attendant  of  orthodox  sentiments  alone." 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Athanasius,  who  knew  and  felt 
all  this,  should  be  betrayed  into  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  unpardonable  sin  ? 

In  his  defence  of  the  Trinity,  he  guards  it  on  all  sides 
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with  extreme  exactness.  He  is  not  solicitous  to  remove  the 
mystery ;  he  leaves  the  account  as  it  always  should  be  left,' 
inadequate  and  imperfect,  clear  and  exact  only  so  far  as  the 
Scripture  has  explained  it.  He  is  not  careful  to  clear  it  of 
the  objections,  and  to  answer  the  captious  questions  of  the 
enemies  of  the  doctrine.  But  all  sorts  of  opposition  to  it 
find  in  him  a  just  refutation.  He  asserts  every  where  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  Among  the  rest,  the  heresy  of  ApolUn- 
arius,  who  denied  to  Jesus  Christ  an  human  soul,  was  by 
him  effectually  conftited.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  a  sub- 
ject we  have  had  so  much  occasion  to  consider,  I  observe, 
that  though  the  creed,  commonly  called  that -of  Athanasius, 
be  not  his,  yet  it  contains  precisely  his  vie^s  and  sentiments.* 

Athanasius  shines,  however,  more  in  his  life  'than  in  his 
writings  :  his  conduct  every  where  appears  consistent  and 
upright,  sharpened  too  much  by  long  and  cruel  "opposition 
indeed,  yet  never  governed  by  maUce,  always principledby 
the  fear  of  God  in  this  whole  controversy,  1. doubt -not 
but  he  was  raised  by  a  special  providence  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  while  men  of  no  religion  are 
blaming  his  asperity,  let  us  admire  the  strength  of  that 
grace,  which  kept  him  so  invincibly  firm  and  calmly  mag- 
nanimous, and  tnrough  his  means  preserved  to  us  this  pre- 
cious part  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Lord  has  ever  raised 
up  instruments  of  this  strong  and  hardy  cast,  to  maintain 
his  cause  in  the  world ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  in  regard 
to  this  great  and  good  man,  that  after  all  the  abuse  thrown 
on  his  character  respecting  persecution,  there  is  very  much 
of  persecution  indeed,  but  persecution  by  him  always  suf- 
fered, never  inflicted  on  others. 

The  choice  of  Peter,t  as  his  successor  at  Alexandria, 
M  as  confirmed  by  the  whole  church  ;  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal respect  which  was  paid  to  the  virtues  of  Athanasius, 
seemed  to  put  his  election  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy.  * 
But  imperial  violence  prevailed.  By  Euzoius  of  Antioch, 
Valens  was  stirred  up  to  oppose  Peter ;  and  Lucius,  whom 
Jovian  had  so  contemptuously  rejected,  was  introduced  by 
the  power  of  the  sword.  Then  J  was  seen  the  insolent 
cruelty  of  Magnus  a  Pagan,  whom  the  merey  of  Jovian  had 
spared.  Many  Athanasians  were  murdered,  and  many  treated 

*  See  Du  Pin's  view  of  his  works.         t  [Theodorct  iv.  c.  20,"and  21.] 
t  Theod.  iv.  22.  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  21.  Soz.  vi.  c.  19.  | 
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with  great  outrages ;  while  Arianism,  supported  by  the 
civil  powers,  triumphed  without  controul.  Nineteen  priests 
and  deacons,  some  very  old,  were  seized  by  Magnus. 
"  Agree,  wretches,"  said  the  Pagan,  "  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Arians.  If  your  religion  be  true,  God  will  forgive 
you  for  yielding  to  necessity.  — "  Forbear  to  importune  us," 
they  replied,  "  we  do  not  believe  that  God  is  sometimes 
Father,  and  sometimes  not.  Our  fathers  at  Nice  confessed, 
that  the  Son  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father."  Whips 
and  tortures,  the  grief  of  the  godly,  and  the  insults  of  Jews 
and  apostates,  altered  not  their  determination  ;  they  were 
banished  to  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia.  Palladius  a  Pagan, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  sent  many  to  prison,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  weep ;  and  after  he  had  scourged  them,  sent 
twenty-three  of  them,  chiefly  monks,  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Other  scenes  of  savage  cruelty  are  related ;  it  is  tedious 
and  unpleasant  to  eiuarge  on  them :  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
behold  the  fruits  of  Athanasius's  labours  in  the  faithful  suf- 
ferings of  so  many  of  his  followers.  Euzoius,  having  put 
Lucius  and  his  i^ans  into  the  possession  of  the  churches, 
and  left  Alexandria  in  tears,  returned  to  Antioch.  What  a 
bishop  was  this !  But  the  Christian  reader  will  steadily 
observe  with  me,  that  Christ  had  all  along  a  real  church, 
and  that  the  cross  is  her  mark,  but  the  cross  meekly  en- 
dured :  and  were  not  Euzoius's  conduct  connected  with  this 
truth,  his  name  would  deserve  no  notice  in  this  history. 

The  monks  of  Egypt,  whose  piety  moved  the  common 
people,  were  courted  by  the  Arian  party  ;  but  they  offered 
their  necks  to  the  sword,  rather  than  quit  the  Nicene  pro- 
fession. A  number  of  these  were  banished,  but  were  after- 
wards permitted  to  return.*  Peter  himself,  though  im- 
prisoned, found  means  to  escape,  and  in  Europe,  where 
Arianism  had  no  power,  he  enjoyed  a  quiet  exile. 

The  piety  of  Terentius,  an  officer  of  Valens,  deser\^es  to 
be  recorded-t  The  emperor,  pleased  with  his  services,  bade 
him  ask  a  favour.  The  man  begged  the  liberty  of  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  orthodox.  Valens  in  a  rage  tore  his  pe- 
tition. Terentius  gathering  the  fragments  of  the  petition, 
said,  I  have  received  the  gift,  O  Emperor,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  [is]  judge  [of  my  intentions.] 

At  the  same  time  among  the  Goths,  by  the  cruelty  of  their 

*  Sozom.  vi.  20.  f  [Theodoret  iv.  c.  .32.] 
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king  Athanaric,  numbers  of  godly  men  were  murdered  for 
the  sake  of  their  Redeemer.*  Eusebius  of  Samosata  was 
expelled  by  the  Arian  tyranny  from  his  see.t  He  took  par- 
ticular care  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  imperial  messenger 
before  his  departure,  and  when  desired  with  floods  of  tears 
by  his  flock  not  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves,  he 
read  to  them  that  passage  of  the  Apostle,  which  commands 
obedience  to  thejpowers  that  be.  J  Excellent  servant  of  Christ! 

Eusebius  of  Samosata  is  one  of  those  bishops  of  whom  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  a  more  distinct  account.  His  zeal 
had  exposed  him  to  this  persecution.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
soldier  he  had  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  East, 
to  confirm  the  desolate  churches,  and  to  supply  them  with 
pastors.  When  the  messenger  of  his  banisnment  came  to 
him,  **  Conceal  the  occasion  of  your  journey,"  says  he,  "or 
you  will  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  your  death  laid  to 
my  charge."  He  himself  retired  with  great  secrecy,  yet 
was  he  followed  by  the  people.  The  testimony  he  gave  of 
the  primitive  duty  of  passiveness  under  injuries  was  much 
needed  in  these  times,  when  men  had  too  much  forgotten 
to  suffer  with  meekness.  He  received  from  his  friends  very 
little  for  his  journey,  though  their  liberality  would  have 
supplied  him  abundantly.  He  prayed,  and  instructed  the 
people,  and  then  retired  in  peace. 

it  will  be  proper  to  finish  here  all  that  I  can  find  con- 
cerning Eusebius  which  is  material.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  decree  of 
a  council  held  at  Antioch,  which  the  Arian  party  afterwards 
persuaded  Constantius  to  order  him  to  deliver  up.  He 
justly  observed,  that  what  had  been  delivered  by  a  synod, 
could  only  be  returned  by  the  authority  of  the  same  synod. 
Even  a  menace,  that  he  should  have  his  hand  cut  off,  pre- 
vailed not  with  him.  Constantius  admired  his  fortitude, 
and  desisted.^  No  wonder  that  the  people  of  Samosata, 
after  his  exile  under  Valens,  admiring  a  man  so  firm  and 
sincere,  refused  to  attend  the  religious  instructions  of  the 
successor  who  was  forced  upon  them  ;  who  being  a  man  of 
a  meek  temper,  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
them,  but  in  vain.  Eunomius  (that  was  his  name)  left 
them,  because  he  could  not  gain  their  favour.  The  Arians 
put  in  his  room  one  Lucius,  who  acted  with  more  violence, 

*  [Soz.  vi.  c.  37.]  t  [Thcod.  iv.  c.  14.]  J  Rom.  xiii.  §  Theod.  b.  ii.  c.  32. 
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and  encouraged  the  secular  power  to  persecute.*     Eusebius 
however  lived  long  enough  to  recover  his  see  of  Samosata 
after  the  death  of  Valens,  and  was  at  last  killed  with  a  tile 
by  a  zealous  Arian  woman  in  the  town  of  Dolicha,  whither 
he  was  come  to  ordain  an  orthodox  pastor,  the  place  being 
very  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     He  died  in  a 
very  charitable  spirit,  insisting  with  his  friends,   that  the 
woman  should  not  be  brought  to  justice  on  his  account,  and 
obliged  them  to  swear  that  they  would  gratify  him  in  this.-l' 
Some  further  views  of  the  church  under  Valens  will  ap- 
pear in  the  lives  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom 
Death  of     ^  studiously  pass  over  for  the  present.     Valens 
Valens,^      pcrished  J  iu  a  battle  with  the  Goths  in  the  year 
A.D.3/8.    gyg^  ^^^  having  reigned  fourteen  years. 
Valens,  however,  from  whatever  cause,  a  little  before 
his  death,  recalled  the  exiled  bishops.     Lucius  was  driven 
from  Alexandria ;  Peter  recovered  his  see,  and  Arianism 
lost  its  external  dominion  a  little  before  the  death  of  its 
benefactor. 

The  Goths,  who  had  settled  on  the  Boman  side  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  dominions  of  Valens,  were  by  the  advice  of 
Eudoxius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  brought  over 
to  Arianism.  Valens  proposed  that  they  should  agree  with 
him  in  doctrine ;  but  they  declared,  that  they  never  would 
recede  from  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors.  Ulfila,  the 
bishop  of  the  whole  nation,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  was 
induced,  by  the  presents  and  complaisance  of  Eudoxius,  to 
attempt  to  draw  them  over  to  the  emperor  s  doctrine  ;  and 
his  argument,  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  Eudoxius,  was, 
that  it  was  only  a  verbal  dispute.  Hence  the  Gothic  Chris- 
tians continued  to  assert,  that  the  Father  was  greater  than 
the  Son,  but  would  not  allow  the  Son  to  be  a  creature. 
Nor  yet  did  they  w^holly  depart  from  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cestors. For  Ulfila  assured  them,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  doctrine  at  all,  but  that  the  rupture  had  arisen 
from  a  vain  contention.  j| 

*  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  15.  t  lb.  V.  c.  4.  t  [lb.  b.  iv.  c.  36.] 

§  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  37.  Soz.  vi.c.  39.]  ||  Theodoret,  end  of  b.  iv. 
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